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PUBLliSIIER’S PREFACE- 


The original edition of this valuable Parliamentary Report has 
been for TOmo years difficult to obtain, and, latterly, has become so 
scarce that copies have occasionally realized upwards of Rupees 50, at 
auction sales. The publication of the present edition was suggested by 
Sir Charles Wingfield, k. c. s. i., late Chief Commissioner in Oude, 
who was good enough to extend to the undertaking the patronage of 
his own administration, and to'obtain for it the support of most of the 
Local Governments, 

Though much of the matter in the voluminous appendices attached 
to the report is not now of much value, the whole work has been re- 
printed in- a complete form, as very careful editing would have been 
needed to eliminate the rininteresting documents. By the kind assist- 
ance of Kn E- A. of the J^ms Civil Servie©, however, the 

documents have been arranged in two volumes, the one applicable to the 
Bengal Presidency, and the other to that of Madras. 

The circumstances under which the Report was submitted to 
Parliament need not be re-capitub,ted here, but its importance as con- 
taining a conipl^ aecpunt of the internal administration of the kte 
East India- Company, in the Revenue and Judicial Departments) between 
A. D. 1765, when the p'ovinoes ofiBengal, Behar and Orissa, were for- 
mally ceded to the QiM^pany, and A. 1810, when the dteouBsions re- 
garding the renewal of the Charter were in progress, is undoubted. The 
numerous' documents inserted in the Appendix also add much to the 
value of the work A ooffiplete insight into the land tenures of the seve- 
ral districts of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies ,may be obtained 
from them, as well as a variety, of useful information re^ESiding the 
resources of the country, and the relative merits of tihe Zemindarry and. 
Rjrptwftjry, systenw of revenue administration. ■ 
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Your Committee will, in the first place, submit to the attenticm of 
the House those under the Bengal Presidency; and, for the sake of 
greater distinctness, propose to divide their Eeport on this branch of 
the general subject, into the three following heads : 

I. — A Summary of the different systems introduced for the 

, T management of the Eevenuos, and the 
administration of justice in the East India 
Company’s territorial possessions, noting the 
successive modifications they have undergone since the acquisition of the 
Dewannee in 1765 to the year 1786, when the affairs of British India 
having been under the view of Parliament, the Directors, in conformity 
to the requisitions of the Act 1784, transmitted orders to the supreme 
government in India for enquiry to be made into the condition of the 
landholders and other inhabitants residing under their authority, and 
for the establishment of permanent rules for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the revenue and the administration of justice, founded on the 
ancient laws and local usages of the country 

II. — The measures pursued in consequence of the foregoing orders, 
which led to a settlement of the land revenue in perpetuity, ami to 
code of regulations for the guidance of the courts of justice, forimjd 
and established during the government of the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

III. — An Inquiry into the practical effects of the revenui^- ami 
judicial systems established by the Marquis Cornwaliis, in order to 
ascertain whether they have in any respects, proved inade(piatc or 
defective ; whether means have been used to remedy those defects ami 
supply those deficiencies ; and wli ether any, and if any, what fort her 
measures may appear necessary for the accomplishment of the pro- 
fessed objects both of the Company and the Legislature, in respect to 
the subjects of our Indian Empire, 

I 

A SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF GOVKitNMKNt 
ANTECEDENT TO J78A 

The Dewanny authority over the provinces of Bengal, Baliarand 
Orissa, was conferred in perpetuity on the East India Company, by a 
iirmaun or royal grant in August 1765. The JJawah of Beiigai, 
hf ujum-ool-Dowlah, had already, as the condition of his sinmcieditig 
to the musnucb on the decease of Ids father Jaffiee {{ran, agreed tu 
entrust the administration of the subahdany to the management of a 
naib or deputy appointed by the advice of the Uoveniordn Cminril 
By a further agreement, dated 30th September 1765, the Nawab 
recognked the grant of the Dewanny to the Company, and etuiseiite.d 
to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself am! Ids Jioiise^ 
hold. Whatever further expense, within certein limits, miglit be fouml 
necessary for the support of the dignity of the nmamut, was tt> be 
disbursed through the deputy chosen by the English govcrmiieiit. 

/T . I' nr ttie President of tlw (Joimeil of Port William 

(Lord Olive) took his place^as dewan, or collector of the revoniie, for 
the Mogul, and in concert with tlie ISTawab, wJu^ sat iw nazim, opciunl 
ih&pooneah, or ceremouial of eoinmenchif!' tlio aiiniml eolk'fiiiojHj in 
(iurbar, lield at Mootygheel, nour Moornhudaljad. From tliiw time, ila 
nmctions of nazirn, as well as of dewaii, were ostensibly oxerdwid iW 
tbo British govonimcut, the latter, in virtue of llie grant from ti/ 
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Kinpi^ror, and tlie through the in-ttuence possasKod over the 

iiaib or deputy ; the navirah nas^iiii himself ImviiigHiibmittocl to become 
virtually a pensioner of the State. 

Blit though t!m civil and military power of the country, <Tnd the 
resourcos for imiintaiiung it, were assumed on the part of the East 
India hlompany, it was not timught prudent, either by the local 
government, or the directors, to vest the immediate management 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, in the European 
servants. It may inclcfjd appear doubtful whether the European 
servants at this time, generally possessed suflicicnt kuowlodgo 
of the <u,vil institutions and the interior state of the coimky, 
to (jualify them for the triist. A resident at the Nawabts couit, 
who inspiicted the management of the naih dewan, and the chief 
of Patna, who superintemlcd the collections of ilie proviime of Bahar, 
under tlic immediate manag^jment of Sbetab Roy, mainlained an 
imperfect control over the eivihidministration of the districts itieliided 
In the df^waimiy grant ; while the i5ernhHlary lands of fJalcutia, and the 
24 pergnnnahs, and the celled districts of Burdwau, l^lidnapmu and 
Ohittagong, which at an earlier perimi, had been obtained by special 
grant from* the Nawab of Bengal, were superintended by the <!Ovenant* 
e?l servants of the Company. 

fn 3769, Bupervisors were appointed with powers of superintend- 
ing the native officers employed in collecting 

S JnhtlriM? O’;, fdmitiistering justicfl, in 

AngKst 17fi9. uilifirtint parts oi the country ; and cotincils 

Ooiel>ronk«’8Ku|i;i!om(int. to ‘with superior authority, were in tliefollow- 
PiReHi of Bongal vcar, established at Moor-shedubad an<l 

.-im . I'jitiia. The Supervisors Wiire furnisluiil with 

detaiksd instmoifions for obtaining a summary history oftlm provinces; 
the .state, produce, and (tapiiciby of the lamls ; tlie amount of tJie re ve- 
il n<;s ; th(» ceR-ses or arlfitniry texe.s; and of all dcmand.s wliatsoever 
whifih arc made on the cultivators ; the manner of collecting them ; 
and the gradual rise of every now impost ; the x'Cgnlations. of com- 
merce, and the tulmini.stration of justice. 

The information communicated to tllo directors in consequence of 
these enquiries, represent the internal govern- 
Lctor from tho ProHldont jnent jn a State of disonler, and the people 
M ^ *”**’' sirifering great oppression. These evils were 

imjiutoa to the nature of the former adminis- 
tration. It i.s observed that “ the Nazira-s exacted what they could 
" from the zemindars and' gi'cat formers of the revenue, whom they 
“ left at liberty to plunder all below, reserving to themselves the pre~ 

“ rogative of plumlering them in their turn, wlien they were supposed 
" to have enriched themselves ■with the spoils of the countty.” The 
whole system thus resolved itself, on the jiart of thh public oificers, 
into habitual extortion and injustice, which produced on that of the 
cultivator, the natural conseipiences, conoealment and evasion, by whi<sh 
government was defrauded of a considerable part of its just demands. 

With respect to the adminiijtration of justice, “ the wigukr course, 

“ was every wlnn-o suspended ; but every man exercised ii who had 
'• the power of compelling others, to submit t(> his deeisimiH.” 

Beven year.H lowl elapsed from tliO' acquisition of the Dewanny, 
without the govermnent deeming itself competent to remedy these 
defects; when in 1772, authority was conveyed to the President and 
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INSTITUTION OF A BOARD OF REVENUE 


Proclamation of lltii May 
1772 

Colebrooke’s Supplement, p« 
189. 


- {Bengal /. 

Council of Port William^ wMcli enabled them to introduce a system of 
reform. TMs was, the notification of a resolution which the Court of 
Directors had come to, '' to stand forth as dewan, and by the agency of 
the Company's servants, to take upon themselves- the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” 

In pursuance of the orders received on this, occasion, the office of 
naib <fewan was abolished, and the efficient 
administratioai of the internal government 
committed to British agency. A committee, 
consisting of the governor (Mr. Hastings) 
and four members of the council, proposed a 
plan for the management of the revenue and the administration of 
justice in tire provinces, and for the regulation and conduct of the 
public affairs at the presidency, 

^ By the adoption of the plan proposed by the committee, the insti- 
tutions of the internal government stood as follows : 

1st. In the Revenue Department at the Presidency, a board of 
revenue, consisting of the president and 
members^ of council — an accountant general - 
with assistants; The khalsa or exchequer 
and the treasury were removed from Moor- 
^ shedabad to Calcutta, to the former of which, 

native^ officers were appointed, in number and quality, suitable to the 
voluminous and important business-appertaining to it, which consisted 
of accounts and correspondence, both in abstract and detail, of every 
transaction of importance* relating to* the settlement and collection of 
the revenue in each district, agreeaMy to the- principles established and 
forms observed, by the Mahomedan government. In respect to the pro- 
vinces, it was resolved, that the Company having determined to sknd 

forth as. " dewan,” the supervisors should 
now be designated collectors, with whom a 
native ofiicer, chosen by the board, and 
styled dewan, should be joined in the super- 
intendence of the revenue. With respect to 
the revenue, a settlement for a term of five 
years was adopted ; and the four junior* 
memom ot the committee above mentioned, proceeded on a circuit 
tnroiign tte provinces, with powers to- carry into execution the pur- 
pose ot this decision. ^ 

2ncL Under the 


Eegulations, 
August 1772. 

Oolebrooke’s 
page 194. 


dated 29tb 
Supplement, 


, ^^^gulations, dated 14tb May 

Colebrooke’s Sup, 190. 
^ Samuel Middleton, 

Dacres. 

. — Lawrell. 

Jobn Graham, 


(Mr- Hastings did not go on 
the circuit.) 

General Regulations, dated 
ISth August 1772. 

Colebrooke’s Supplement, 
page 1. 


regulations framed for the Judicial Depart- 
meat, were instituted, two courts for each 
provincial division or collectorship ; “ one 
“ by the name of Dewanny or Civil Court, for 
"the cognizance of civil causes; the other 
“named Foujedary or Criminal Court, for 

£ collector presided, on the part of the Company, 

dex^ dcwan, ^tended by the provincial natiw 

dewan, and the other officers of the Collector’s Court. To this imisdic- 
tion were referred, all disputes concerning property, real or personal • 

Le^t^ con and caste ; all claims of debt, disputed 

the eourse partimrahips, and demands of rent ; hut to fwaMtate 

kS t2r™T?fif fir ^ cMes, aU disputes of property not exceed- 

p es were cogm^bl© by the head farmer of the pergunnah to 
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which the parties belonged, whose decision was to be final. In the 
cnminal court, the cauzy and moofty of the district and two moolavies 
sat to expound the Mahomedan law, and to determine how far delin- 
quents were guilty of its violation. But it was the collector's duty to 
attend to the proceedings of this court, so far as to see that all neces- 
sary evidences were summoned and examined, and that the decision 
passed was fair and impartial. Appeals from these decisions, were 
allowed to two superior couris established at the chief seat of Govern- 
ment ; one, under the denomination of Dewanny Sudder Adawlut or 
Chief Court of Civil Judicature; the other, the Nizamut Sudder 
Adawlut or Chief Court of Criminal Justice. The former, consisted 
of the president and members of council, as.sisted by the native oificers 
of the Wiaha or exchequer ; and in the latter, a chief officer of iu.stice 
presided, appointed on the part of the nazim, as.si.sted by the head 
cauzy and moofty, and three eminent moolavies. These officers were 
to revise the proceedings of the superior courts ; and in capital casc.s 
to prepare the sentence for the warrant of the nazim. Over thi.s 
court, a control was vested in the president and council, similar to 
what was exercised by the collectors in the provinces, in order that 
the Company’s administration, in the character of king’s dewan, midit, 
bo satisfied that justice, so e.s.sential to the welfare and safety of the 
* 10 *' perverted by partiality or tainted by cormption 
The superintendence and control over the administration of 
ProceodiDgs of Governor Justice, was hy the government parti- 

' ' ■ ' cularly entrusted to the president, Mr. 

Hastings; who, at the end of eighteen 
months, finding the duty too heavy, ami the 
,. , i;osponsibility too dangeroms, de.sired to 

leliuquish his trust ; and the court of Hizamut Adawlut was in conse- 
quence, removed back to Moorshedabad, and placed under the superin- 
tendence 01 Mahomed Keza Khan, who at the recommendation of the 
governor and council, was appointed naib nazim. In the course of his 
exerasmg the a^ve functions, it appears that Mr, Hastings recom- 
mended, and wi^ the concurrence of his council, introduced a new 
plan 01 police. I he collectors and aumils (or native superintendentsV 
had acted as magistrates; but on the recal of the former, native offi- 
cers, styled foujedara, were appointed to the fourteen districts or local 
jurisdictions into which Bengal was divided, with an appropriate num- 
ber oi armed men, for the protection of the inhabitants, the detection 
and apprehension of public robbers, and for the transmission ofintelli- 
gence to the presidency, of matters relating to the peace of the country. 

* xr KegulatioBs framed for the guidance of tlie officers employed 
and judicid departments, which at this time, were 
printed and promulgated in the languages of the country, manifest a 
diligence of research, and a desire to improve the condition of the 
inliatatenlB, by abolishing mny grievous imposts, and prohibiting 
i^ny injurious prartices, which had prevailed under the native govern- 
ment ;~~and thus, the first impoitanfc step appears to have been now 
made, towards those principles of equitable government, which it is 
presumable the directors always had it in view to establish, and which, 
in suhsoquent^titutioas, have been more successfully accomplished. 

But the effect of the new arrangements on the department of the 
revenue, proved less favourable than was expected. The settlement of 
five years had been concluded under general insfenictiens from the 


G®nwal and Cotiticilj dated 
ISth Oct 1775. 

Colebrooke’s Supplements 
page 125, 
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perity and tranquillity to France ; it will be their 
guarantee once more. 

Such is my profound conviction. If you share 
it, show it by your suffrages. If on the contrary 
you prefer a powerless Government, monarchical 
or republican, borrowed from 1 know not which 
past or from some chimerical future, reply in the 
negative. 

“Thus, for the first time since 1804, you will vote 
with a knowledge of facts, and fully aware for whom 
and for what you vote. 

“ If I do not obtain the majority, I will convene 
a fresh Assembly to whom to hand back the 
mission I hold from you. 

“ But if you believe that the cause of which my 
name is the symbol — that is to say, a France 
regenerated by the Revolution of ’89 and reor- 
ganized by the Emperor — is still yours, proclaim it 
by confirming the powers I ask of you. 

“ Them France and Europe will be safe against 
anarchy, obstacles will vanish, all pretext at 
rivalry will disappear, because all will respect, 
in the decision of the people, the decree of 
Providence. 

“Given at the Palace of the Elys6e, the 2nd 
December, 1851. 

“ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte/' 
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Pmblic Regulations for the 
settlement and collection of 
the Reventie, passed on the 
l‘6th July 1777. 


Gover instituted a temporary office for timse .special 

®‘rS“;.:v'„!7g;s£ ?"’!>'?>»• “ <>f ‘i”“ "f -“t 

Qons, 20th Dec. 1776. . experienced civil servants, armed with 

authority to select and depute native agents 
(aumeens) into.mch: district, for the purpose .of entering .on a .iniiiiite 
local scrutiny of the accounts kept in each village, and. of whatever 
else niight best . enable them,- to procure the most exact iiiforiiiation of 
the real produce or value of the lands. 

In 177:7, the aumeens^ were required to repair, witli the informa- 
tion they had obtained, to each of the pro vln-- 
cial councils in succession,. kr. vrho,iri ’orders 
and instructions were issued for forming a 
new settlement. The Ia.nds, o.n tliii foriaei* 
settlement, appear to have been let to the 
highest bidder, on his producing security for the amount of tlie ,rent» 
A. preference was now to be given to the zemindar, if he consented to 
engage Ibr the' amount of the former settlement, or for such an amount, 
as the provincial council might deem reasonable ; and instead of pro^ 
ducing security, ,it^ was provided by a stipulation to be inserted in his 
written engagement, that his lands, in case of failure in i>aynKnit, 
should be held liable to sale, to realize the outstanding bahanx*/ 

On the same principles, and by the same agency, the settleiarud 
of , the districts... was made annually during 
the following three yoaus 1778, 1779, ami 
1 ^ 80 5 t>nt tliG avTM'Up^c of this 

period, under J^uropeun Sii]ierinteiidents, 
appears to have faihm short of wliat it had 
been, wlien entrust(!(l to native ageney. On 
this account, comhined probably Vitli other 
causes, a change iu the iiianagement was 
determined xipon by tljo supremo government ; and a new pku 
accordingly introduced on the 20th of February J78i. This goveni- 
nient stated, that the system lately followed had iseen only meaiit as an 
experiment, to lead by a gradual change, to ouo of more permanency. 

.B.y the new plan, the provincial comicils were sibolhsheih and all 
the collections of the provinces proposed to be brouglit <Iown gradual ly 
to the presidency, to be thei-e administei-cd by live of tltc mo.st ’ 
able aijd experienced of the civil .servants, under the de.signation of a 
Committee of Revenue, “to be under the inniicdinte inspeetjon of, and 
“ witli the opportunity of instant reference for instruc-tion to, tlic 
“ Governor General in Council.” Though the provimoal councils were 
withdrOTn, the president of eiich, wsisto remain officiating us collector 
under the committee of revenue, until further orders, as likewise were 
the collectors who had been sepai'ately stationed ivi some of the iron - 
tier and least civilffied districts. Tlie native record office, with .some 
modification, was phmed under the co-mmittee. A connui.ssiou on the 
revenue realized, was allowed and distiihuted among the members of 
the coninuttce ; and the European officers attached to it, who were 
boiuwi by ujitiu fco thom8€!lv6J^ to tlio Avow^cd ofiictiAl 

r.iniuediattdy after their enti^nce into ofiice, the committee sulo 
Colebrooke's Sui>i(lement, luitted to Uie government a plan for the* for- 
'Tto L the SeiUcmont of nation of a new settlement of tlu* revenui-. 

ilm revcRuo of Bengal anil pf’mmpl6 OU wlium tliiii prO(*(‘*iidc^(I, ibiCiiS 

Baluw; dateti mh March itSh not appear eBKeiifcially to differ from the ru 


Permanent plan for the ad- 
ministration of the revenues, 
formed the 2()th February 
I7'Sl, fey the Governor- Gene- 
ral and Council, in the Reve- 
nue-Department. 

"’Codebrooke’s Supplement, 
pagelllS; ' 
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for tlie settleiBent before laid down. The preference was to be gi\?y ^^d- 
the zemindars in all cases, where they should agree to the amount 
the assessment demanded, and where there appeared no valid objectiofi^ 
from minority or notorious incapacity, or any other cause. The amount " 
of the assessment, it was presumed, might be fixed on reasonable 
grounds, from the experience of former years, joined with the informa- 
tion gained by the recent deputation of aumeens. The settlement 
was to be for one year only, with an assurance that in instances where 
the revenue was regularly discharged, the same person should have 
the option of continuance on the same assessment. 

To these propositions the government assented, but with the 
exception of entrusting the formation of the settlement to the collectors 
and the native agents of government, in all cases where the committee 
could not execute that service themselves ; deeming it an official 
inconsistency, that he who was to collect under the settlement, 
should have any part, in the formation of it. The committee was 
therefore req[uired to make the settlement by deputation on the spot, 
subject to the final decision of the government, in all cases where 
they could not themselves conclude it ; and they were directed at the 
^same time, to encourage the practice of paying the rents into the 
khalsa at the presidency, instead of the provincial treasuries. 

In the month of November following, the Committee of Revenue 
T . . X reported to the government, the settlement 

of Eeveiaue, dated 27th. No- current year s revenue 

vemher 1781. throughout the districts of Bengal ; those of 

Bahar had been already settled by the board 
of revenue, previously to the entrance of the new formed committee 
on the exercise of their functions. The general rules for their 
ance had been observed, and an increase of more than 26 lacks of 
rupees effected on the former jumma. It was stated that the :)ccu- 
pancy of the lands, and the management of the collections, had in 
general been preserved to the zemindars and talookdars ; and w}ure the 
reverse had taken place, the cause would be found recorded rn the 
official proceedings. 

A short time previous to these new arrangements being riade in ’ 
the department of the revenue, an "alteration 
^^Regulations of llth. April took place in the constitution of the Be- 

Coiebrooke’s Supplement, Adawlut, by the establishment in 

page 14, each of the six grand provincial divipions, of 

a court of justice, distinct from anc'. inde- 
pendent of, the revenue council Over this court, presided a cove- 
nanted servant styled of Bewanny A dawhit, whom' 

jurisdiction extended over all claims of inheritance to zemindarri^^ 
talookdarries, or other real property or mercantile disputes ; all matteirfe 1 
of personal property, with the exception of what was i*escrvcd to tte 
jurisdiction of the provincial councils, which were to decide as hereto- 
fore, on ail causes having relation to the public revenue as well as on 
all demands of individuals for arrears of rent, and on all complaints 
from tenants and cultivators, of undue exaction of revenue by the 
officers of Government or others. 


These institutions were introduced in April 1780 ; and in the 

Ooiobvooke'. Supplement, October followiBg the atteudance in the 
page 23 . Sudder-Dewanny Aclawlut, having been found 

incompatible with the other duties of the 
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Governor and Council, it was determined that a separate judge (Sir 
Elija Impey) should be appointed to the charge and superintendence 
of &at Court ; and on the ard November, thirteen articles of regula- 
tions, prepared by the judge and approved by Government, were 
passed, for the guidance of the Civil Courts, which were afterwards 
incorporated with additions and amendments, in a revised code, com- 
prising ninety-five articles of regulations, the 
Preamble to General Eegu- jeclared objects of which were “ the cxplaiii- 
lations o£ 1781. „ pules, ordeis and regulations, as 

« may be ambiguous, and revoking such as may be repupuint or 
“ obsolete; to the end that one consistent code be framed therefrom, and 
“ one general table of fees established in and throughout the said Courts 
“ of Mofussil-Dewanny Adawlut, by which a genend conformity may 
“ be maintained in the proceedings, practice and decisions of the sove- 
“ ral Courts, and that the inhabitants of these countries may not only 
“ know to what Courts, and on what occasions, they may apply for 
“ iustice, but seeing the rules, ordinances and Kjgulations, to which the. 
“ judges are by oath hound invariably to adhere, they may have 
confidence in the said Courts, and may ))e appriml on what oiica- 
“ sions, it may be advisable to appeal from the Courts of Mofusil- 
“ Dewanny Adawlut to the Court of Sudder-Dewanny Adawlut, and 
“ knowing the utmost of the costs which may be incurred in tlicir 
“ suits, may not, from apprehension of being involved in exorbitant 
“ and unforeseen expenses, or of being subjected to frauds or extortion 
“ of the officers of the Court, he deterred from prosecuting their just 


Under these regulations, which were printed with translations in 
the Persian and Bengal languages, for general information, and whitih 
constitute the principal foundation of the rules now in force, relative 
to the administration of civil justice, all civil causes, as before desenib- 
cd, were made cognizable, as heretofore, by distinct Courts of Dev^anny 
Adawlut, which on the 6th April preceding, had been augmented to^ the 
number of eighteen, in consequence of inconvenience experienced fnun 
the too extensive jurisdiction of the six before instituted. The Judges, 
thus constituted and appointed, were wholly unconnected with the 
revenue department, except in the four frontier districts of Chittra, 
Bauglepore, Islamabad and Eungporo, where, for local reasons, the 
offices of judge and collector were vested in the same pci'son, but with a 
provision that the judicial authority should be considered, distinct 
from and independent of, the board of revenue. 

On the 6th April 1781, the establishment of foujdars and taima- 
, dars, introduced in 1774, which had not been 

Supplement, produce the good effects proposed 

Hosolutions o£ the Governor by its institution, was abolished, and tlie 
General and Council, dated judges of the Court of Dewanny Adawlut, 
6tu AprU 1 , 781 . '« juvegted with the power as magis- 

« trates, of apprehending dacoits (a species of depredators who infest 
“ the country in gangs) and persons charged with _ the commismon 
" of any crime or acts of violence, within their respective jurisdictions.” 
They were not however to try or punish such persons ; but “ were 
“ to send them immediately to the daroga of tho nearest foujdarry, 
“ with a charge in writing, setting forth the grounds on which they had 
“ been apprehended.” Trovision was at the same time, made for cases 
“ where, by especial permission of tho Governor General and Oonncil, 
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certain Zemindars might be invested with such part of the police 
jurisdiction as they formerly exercised under the ancient Mogul 
Government/^ In such cases, the European collector in his capacity 
of magistrate, the daroga of the nazimut adawlut, and the zemindar, 
weie to exercise a concurrent authority for the apprehension of robbers 
and all disturbers of the public peace. 

Tlie better to enable the government to observe the effects of the 
regulations thus introduced, and to watch over the general adminis- 
tration of criminal justice throughout the provinces, a separate depart- 
ment was established at the presidency under the immediate control 
of the Governor General, to which were to be transmitted monthly 
reports of proceedings, and lists of prisoners apprehended and convicted 
by the respective authorities throughout the provinces. To arrange 
these records, and to maintain a check on all persons entrusted with 
the administration of criminal justice, an oflScer was appointed to act 
under the Governor General, with the title of Remembmncer of Ike 
criminal courts. 

In November 1782, in pursuance of instructions from the Court of 
Directors, the superintendence of the Sudder-Dowanny Adawlut was* 
resumed by the Governor General and Council ; and it was declared, that, 
agreeably to the 21st Geo. Ill this Court was constituted a Court oi 
record, and its judgments to be final, except in appeal to the king in 
civil suits only, the value of which should be £ 5,000 and upwards. 


Your Committee have brought the foregoing summary of the 

84 G« 0 . III. cap. 25. arrangement 

adopted for the East India Company’s terri- 
torial possessions in Bengal, down to that period, when the state of 
their affairs was before Parliament, and when by an Act of the legis- 
lature, the Company were commanded to institute an enquiry into tiie 
complaints which had prevailed, “ that divers rajahs, zemindars, and 
“ other landholders within the British territories in India, had been 
“ unjustly deprived of, or compelled to relinquish or abandon their 
“ respective lands, or that the rents, tributes, or services required of 
“ them had become oppressive.” These grievances, if founded on truth, 
were “ to he effectually redressed and permanent rules established on 
“ principles of moderation and justice, by which their rents and 
“ tributes should be demanded and collected in future,” 

Your Committee deem it inexpedient to load the Appendix with 
the voluminous documents to which they have had occasion to refer. 
Most of them will be found annexed to the Reports of former Commit- 
tees of this House ; and the substance of most of the remainder, make 
a_ part of the institutions and rules still in force, which are to bo men- 
tioned in the sequel. 

An attentive consideration of the information which these docu- 
ments afford, law led your Committee to believe, that the administra- 
tion ot the British government proved at an early period of its intro- 
duction, beneficial to the natives of India residing under its protection. 
By the superiority of the British arms they became at once secured 
calamities frequently experienced in successive invfwions of 
the Mahrattas. Internal commotion was by the same cause, entirely 
prevented ; and if their condition was not sooner brought to that state 
OI improvement, which the character of the nation under wliose dominion 
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they had fallen, afforded reason to expect, the delay may be satisfecto- 
rily accounted for, ^ on grounds that will free those who were iniined|r 
ately responsible from any charge of negligence or iniscoiiduct. On 
this subject, your Committee deem the observations of Mr. Shore (now 
Lord Teignmonth) so applicable, and of so high authority, as to be 
worthy of quotation from a minute on the proceedings of the government 
of Bengal, recorded on the 10th Febimary 17.90: — '' A period of twenty- 
eight years has now elapsed, since the Company first acquired a right 
to the revenues of any considerable part of the provinces, and of 
'' twenty-four years only, since the transfer of the whole in perpetuity, 
was regularly made by the grant of the Dewaimy . When we consider 
the nature and magnitude of this acquisition, the characters of 
'' the people placed under our dominion, their difference of language 
and dissimilarity of manners, that we entered upon the adminis- 
'' tration of the government, ignorant of its former constitution, and 
with little practical experience in Asiatic finance ; it will not be 
“ deemed surprising that we should have fallen into errors ; or if any 
should at this time require correction, 

** The Mogul dominion, in the best times, and under the wisest 
princes, was a government of discretion. The safety the people, 
'' the security of their property, and the prosperity of the country 
depended upon the personal character of the monarch. By this 
standard, his delegates regulated their own demeanor ; in proportion 
as he was wise, just, vigilant, and humane, the provincial viceroys 
discharged their respective trusts with zeal and fidelity, and as they 
possessed or wanted the recited qualifications, the inferior agents 
conducted themselves with more or less diligence and honesty. A 
weak monarch and corrupt minister encouraged and produced every 
kind of disorder; for there was no law paramount to the sovereign’s 
** will. Few of the officers of government were liberally paid ; and 
property was left to accumulate, from breach of trust, abused patron- 
“ age, perverted justice, or unrestrained oppression. This description 
1 conceive to be applicable to all Mahomedan governments, where 
practice is for ever in opposition to theory of morals, and a few 
remarkable instances of distinguished virtue or forbearance form 
exceptions, which deduct little from the universality of the remark. 

Long before our acquisition of the Dew^'anny, the vigour of the 
empire had been irrevocably weakened ; and its institutions, as far as 
they can be traced in the ordinances and practice of its best princes, 
had been violated. The agents of the Company, when they obtained 
the grant, had no other guide for their instruction than the measures 
of a provincial administration, which had assumed an independency 
of the empire, and had long ceased to act according to its laws. 

If we further consider the form of the British government in 
" India, we shall find it ill calculated for the speedy introduction of 
improvement. The members composing it, in a constant state of 
ftuctuation ; and the period of their residence offeen expires, before 
experience can be acquired or reduced to practice. Official foms 
'' necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and the constant 
pressure^ of business leaves little leisure for study and reflec- 
tion, without which, no knowledge of the principles and detail 
'' of the revenues of this country can be obtained. True itdbrmation 
is also procured with difficulty; because it is too often derived from 
mere practice, instead of being deduced from fixed principles, livery 
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'' man who has long been employed in the management of the revenues 
of Bengal, will, if candid, allow, that his opinion on many important 
points has been often varied, and that the information of one year, 
has been rendered dubious by the experience, of another ; still in all 
cases, decision is necessary ; and hence precedents, formed on partial 
circumstances, and perhaps on erroneous principles, beconae establish- 
ed rules of conduct ; for a prudent man, when doubtful, will be happy 
to avail himself of the authority of example. The multiplication of 
records, which ought to be a great advantage, is in fact, an inconve- 
nience of extensive magnitude ; for in them, only the experience ot 
others can be traced, and reference requires much time and labour.” 
Your Committee have no reason to suppose, that the intricacy of 
the subject which the Company’s agents had to make themselves 
acquainted with, is overrated in the foregoing passage, or that in 
framing new rules of government, and introducing reforms of the 
rules already in force, the risk of committing error was less, than 
the author of that passage has stated; but from what is to be 
observed in the correspondence from home, and on the records abroad, 
your Committee entertain a confident belief that from time-^ 
to time, important measures were recommended, and successfully 
introduced, for the improvement of the internal government, and 
the amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants at large. The 
information drawn from the Reports of the Supervisors appointed in 
1769, and of the Court of Circuit in 1772, developed the errors of 
a false and injurious policy, which had prevailed under the native 
government, as well as practices of pernicious tendency which had 
crept into the administration of it, subsequently to the subversion of 
the Mogul dominion. The principal of these, as they affected the 
Department of the revenue, appear to have been noticed and abolished, 
in the regulations passed upon the formation of the five years settle- 
ment. By the rules then established, all nuzzers or salamies (free 
gifts) which had been usually presented on the first interview, as 
marks of subjection and respect, were required to be totally disconti- 
nued, not only to the superior servants of the Company and the 
collectors, but to the zemindars and other officers ; new taxes, under any 
pretence whatever, were prohibited ; the revenue officers were forbid- 
den to hold farms, under pain of dismissal ; zemindarry barriers, erect- 
ed for the collection of i*oad duties, were abolished, and such only 
continued, as belonged to the collection of the established revenue. This 
regulation, as far as related to the unavowed emoluments of the Com- 
pany s servants, and others, does not appear to have been effectual. 
With respect to the civil judicature at this time, it may be 
^ ^ ^ . observed, that although the institutions and 

Seorecy.TTs" rules for this department were framed by 

persons who had not the advantage of 
professional experience, the improvement introduced into the system 
which had prevailed under the native government cannot but be 
evident, on reference to a description of tiie latter, which m given in 
the Report of a former Committee of this House, in the following 
words : that so far as the Committee were able to judge from all the 
inforpaation Md before them, the subjects of the Mogul empire in that 
« province derived little protection or security from any of these Courts 
of Adawlut ; and in general, though forms of judicature were estab- 
listed and preserved, the despotic principles of the government 
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'' rendered them the instruments of power rather than of justice^ not 
“ only unavailing to protect the people, but often the means of the 
most grievous oppressions under the cloak of the judicial character*’' 
The Committee further stated it to be the general sense of all the 
' accounts they had received respecting these courts, '' that the adminis- 
“ tration of justice during the vigour of the ancient constitution was 
liable to great abuse and oppression, that the judges generally lay 
'' under the influence of interest, and often under that of corruption ; 
'' and that the interposition of government, from motives of favour and 
displeasure, was another frequent cause of the perversion of justice.’® 

The custom of levying as commission, the fourth part of the value 
decreed, as well as all other similar fees, on the decision of suits, and 
ail arbitrary fines, were for ever abolished ; the legal distinctions in 
favour of Mahomedans and prejudicial to the Hindoos, were no longer 
to be attended to ; and it was provided, that in ,all suits regarding 
marriage, caste, and all other religious usages or institxitions, the laws 
of the koran with respect to Mahomedaiis, and those of the shaster 
with respect to Hindoos, should be invariably adhered to* On all such 
occasions, the Mookvy or Brahmin, respectively attended to expound 
the law, to sign the report, and to assist in passing the decree. The 
rules subsequently introduced in l7tSX had the advantage of being 
i ramecl by professional talents, and, as before observed, are the founda- 
tion of those still in use* 

In the administration of criminal justice, and in the department 
of the police, much depravity was at an earl}^ period, eradicated ; and 
many salutary reforms introduced. The Fresident and Council of 
Fort William saw tlie necessity of their interference to control tlio 
sentences of the Mahomedan judges; and where the sentences of the 
law founded on the koran, appeared repugnant to the principles of 
good government and natund justice, to apply such a remedy, as the 
case might require. 

But though much good had been effected, much yet remained to 
be done, before the institutions of the government and the condition 
of the people, could be raised near enough to that standard, which 
might satisfy the enlarged views of such as had formed their opinions, 
on the principles and practice of European states ; and accordingly, in 
the Session of 1784, the Parliament passed the Act of the 24th of hig 
present Majesty, for the better regulation and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company f by the Si)th section of which, 
the last India Company was commanded to inquire into the alleg- 
“ ed grievances of the landholders, and if founded ii:i truth to afford 
tlumi redress, and to establish permanent rules for the settlement 
and collection of the revenue, and for the administration of justice, 
founded on the ancient laws and local usages of the country*” 


II 

ON THE REFORMS INTEODtJOED BT EABL COENWALLia 
Your Committee will next proceed to state the measures, which, 
in pursuance of the .requisitions of Parliammit, wme adopted, to 
inquire into the condition, of the landholder, with a view of redressing 
their alleged grtevaiiecB, and to establish permanent rules for the 
internal government of the provinces. 

The person selected to superintend and direct these important 
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measures, was the late Marquis Cornwallis, who proceeded to India 
in 1786. His Lordship was furnished with instructions from the Court 
of Directors, in a letter addressed to the Governor General and Coun- 
cil, dated 12th April 1786. As a reference to this letter, may account 
for many considerable alterations which have since been made in the 

system of the internal management of the 
Appendix 12, to 2nd Report Company’s territorial possessions, and in 
of Select Committee, 1810. particular, for the introduction of a perma- 
nent settlement of the land revenue, afterwards rendered perpetual ; 
the Committee think it may be proper to notice such parts of it, as 
relate especially to that measure, and to the code of regulations subse- 
quently established. The disapprobation of the Court had been 
excited by the frequent changes which had marked the financial system 
of their government in Bengal ; and they expressed their preference of 
a steady adherence to almost any one sj^'stem, attended with watchful 
superintendence. They censured the ineffectual attempts that had 
been made to increase the assessment of revenue, whereby the 2:em5n- 
dars (or hereditary superintendents of the land) had been taxed, to 
make room for the introduction of farmers, sezawuls, and aumeens, - 
who having no permanent interest in the lands, had drained the 
country of its resources. They disapproved the rule recently estab- 
lished, which prohibited the collector from having any concern in the 
formation of the settlement of his district ; and noticed the heavy 
arrears outstanding on the settlement of the last four years, which 
had been formed under the immediate direction of the committee 
of revenue; and expressed their opinion, that the most likely 
means of avoiding such defalcations in future, would be, by 
introducing a permanent settlement of a revenue, estimated in 
its amount on reasonable principles, for the due payment of which, 
the hereditary tenure of the possessor would be the best, and in gene- 
ral, the only necessary security. They therefore directed, that the 
settlement should be made, in all practicable instances, with the 
zemindar ; and that incases of his established incapacity for the trust, 
a preference should be given to a relation or agent, over a farmer. 
They apprehended the design of the legislature was to declare general 
principles of conduct ; and not to introduce any novel system, or to 
destroy those rules and maxims of policy whicli prevailed in well 
regulated periods of the native Government. With respect to the 
amount of the assessment, the directors were of opinion, that the 
information already obtained might be sufficient to enable their govern- 
ment in Bengal to fix it, without having recourse to minute local 
scrutinies ; and they suggested the average of former years collections, 
to be the guide on the present occasion } and on this point, concluded 
their instructions with remarking, that a moderate jumma, or assess- 
ment, regularly and punctually collected, unites the consideration of 
our interest with the happiness of the natives and security of the 
landholders, more rationally, than any imperfect collection of an 
exaggerated jumma, to be enforced with severity and vexation.’^ 
Though the amount when determined, and on reference approved by 
themselves, the directors intended should be considered as the per-- 
manent and unalterable revenue of their territorial possessions in 
Bengal ; yet for special reasons, they desired that the present 
settlement might be concluded, for the term of ten years only. In 
making choice of the persons with whom to conclude fhe settle- 
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mentj they desired the clause of the Act 1784, favour of 
the landholders, might be attended to ;^and that in the point 
in question, as well as in every other particular, the liiimane inteii- 
^'‘tion of the legislature towards the native landholders might be 
strictly fulfilled.’' With a view to the greater precision in effecting 
these objects, they recommended, that it^ might, as for as possible, be 
ascertained, what were the rights and privileges of the zemindars and 
other landholders, under the institutions of the Mogul or the Hindoo 
government, and the services they were bound to perform. 

On proposing a plan for the civil administration of justice among 
the natives, the directors stated, that they had been actuated by the 
necessity of accommodating their views and interests to the sub- 
sisting manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
a theories dx'awn from other countries, or applicable to a different state 
'' of things and on these principles, they ordered, that the superin- 
tendence of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut Kshould be vested in the 
collectors of the revenue ; who were also to have the power of appre- 
hending ofienders against the public peace, but their trial and punish- 
ment was still to bo left with the established officers under the 
Makomedan judicature, who were not to be interfered with, beyond 
what the influence of the British government, might effect through 
occasional recommendations of forbearance as to inflict any punish- 
ment of a cruel nature. 


On the arrival in India of Lord Cornwallis with the foregoing 
orders, it was not found that the government possessed information 
sufficient to enable his lordship to proceed, at once, to so important a 
step as the conclusion of a settlement of land revenue, for a period of 
ten years, with a view to perpetuity ; constituting, as it did, the 
principal financial resource of government. Mtich was yet to he 
asceiffained with respect to the ancient laws and local usages of the 
country ; the nature of the land-tenure was yet imperfectly under- 
stood, and the relative situation and condition of the natives concerned 


in the production of the revenue, had not been fully explained. These 
sevei'al points, it was necessary should beenqumed into, before decisive 
measures could be taken for fulfilling the intention ot the legislature, 
and the orders of the directors, by establishing permanent regulatioiiH 
of internal policy. His lordship therefore determined to coiitimie for 
a time, the practice of annual settlements for the different districts, 
through the agency of the collectors, superintended by tlie revenue 
committee ; while interrogatories were issued to the most experienced 
of the civil servants, and other practicable means resorted to, by wliicJi 
requisite information might be obtained. The revenue and judicial 
institutions were, however, immediately revised and regulated, "in con- 
formity to the directions from home. The committee of revenue, luul 

E«g„iation« of 27 th Juuo designation tf. that of, 

1787. board oi revenue. Its authority an<l 

functions were continued, subject to some 
little variation in the rules pre.scribed for its guidance. The Eurofiean 
civil servants also superintending the several districts into which the 
country was divided, Were, each of them, vested with the jiowcrs of 
colleetoi-, judge and magistrate ; in which seveml capacities, their 
authority was to be exercised, and their proceedings ke])t di.stii)fit ; 
except that all judicial proceedings relative to the collection of th« 
revenue, were to be coii.sklored appm-fcaining, as heretofore, to the office 
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of collector. In proposing this union of different authorities in the 
same person, the Court of Directors, were influenced by the consideration 
of its having a tendency to simplicity, energy, justice and economy f 
and the India government, in promulgating their orders on the subject, 
did not omit to remind the officers selected for this purpose, of the 
great importance of the trust, and of the good they might have it in 
their power to dispense, in proportion as they acquitted themselves 
with diligence and integrity, not confining themselves to a literal and 
languid discharge of official duties, hut directing their attention, with 
zeal and activity, towards the accomplishment of whatever, in the 
course of their management, might be found calculated to promote the 
interests of the government, the prosperity of the country, or the 
happiness of individuals placed under their authority. 

For the administration of justice in the cities of Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, and Patna, distinct courts were established, superintended by a 
judge and magistrate ; the office of collector not being, in these situ- 
ations, necessary. From the decisions of the provincial courts of 
justice, appeals were allowed, within certain limits, to the Governor 
General and Council, in their capacity of judges of the Sudder-Dewanny 
Adawlut ; and from the decisions of the collectors, appeals were 
allowed, first to the board of revenue, and thence to the Governor 
General in Council. 

The administration of criminal justice remained vested in the 
naib nazim, or deputy of the nabob ; to whose courts, superintended 
by the Mahomedan law officers, criminals apprehended by the 
magistrate, were refen'ed for trial ; except on petty charges, which 
were to be decided on by the collector in his capacity of magis- 
trate, and the punishment within certain limits, inflicted under his 
inspection. ^ Towards the end of the year 1790, a very important change 
took place in this arrangement, founded (as it appears by the observa- 
tions with which it was introduced) on the inefficacy of the different 
plans pursued from 1772, to the present time, arising principally from 
the great delay experienced in bringing offenders to justice, as well as 
to defects in the constitution of the criminal courts. It was therefore 

declared that, with a view to insure a prompt 
Bengal Consultations, 3rd and impartial administration of the criminal 

in order that all ranks of people 
might enjoy security of person and property, 
the Governor General in Council had resolved to accept the super- 
intendence of the administration of criminal justice throughout 
the provinces. In conformity to this resolution, the Eizamut 
Adawlut, or chief criminal court of justice, was again removed 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, to consist of the Governor 
General and members of the Supreme Council, assisted by the 
cauzy id oauzaut or head cauzy of the provinces, and two moofties. 
Four courts of circuit superintended respectively by two covenanted 
servants of the Company, denominated judges of the court of circuit, 
with each a caujy and inoofty to assist the judges and expound the 
Mahomedan law, were at the same time, established for the trial of 
offences not punishable by the magistrates. The judges were required 
to hold a general jail delivery every six months, at the stations of 
the several magistrates within their divisions, and to report their pro- 
ceedings for the confirmation, in capital cases, of the Nizamut Adawlut 
in Calcuttti, While one judge was employed on tlie circuit ; the other, 
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was required to perform tlie jail delivery at tlie city or head station 
•of liis division. The regulations in each department of tlie civil and 
criminal judicature, and for the management of the land revenue, were 
revised, considerably enlarged, and printed in the English and native 
languages, for general information, with inodes of appeal prescribed 
from tlie provincial authority through each subordinate court, until, if 
necessary, redress might be sought before the Governor General in 
‘Council, in whose supreme control the different authorities centeied^ 
and whose decision was final, in all cases relating to the administration 
'of justice and internal ])olicy among the natives, except in civil suits, 
wherein the amount adjudged should exceed siccji ro]>ees 5(1,000, or 
£.stg 5,800 1 which were appealable to the decision of the King in 
Council. 

Regulations for the sayer revenue, for the opium (*x)niract, and the 
salt monopoly, were at this time, introduced ; calcuiattM] to promote 
tlie interests of the Government, as well as to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the different classes of natives to whom they were app]i<*able. 
But as these will be more particularly meniiuned hereafter, your C^om- 
inittee will now proceed to give an account of tlui steps taken, in the 
progress and conclusion of the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue. 

The objects to which the government directe<l its enquiries, as 
preparatory und necessary to this measure, were, the past liistory of 
•the districts, and of the landholders belonging to them ; the rights of 
the clifTerent orders of the latter, as they were recognized under the 
native government; the existing rules liy which the revenue was 
oollecLed, and the ancient usages, as far as tliey could bo traced ; the 
ainouiii of the revenue which it would be proper, umhu' tlm instruc- 
tions from home, to demand from eacli landholder, and the regulations 
which it might be nccxvssary to establish, with a view of guarding the 
under tenantry and cultivators from oppression, and of securing to 
them the enjoyment of their property, Idic information obtained on 
•these topics is too wdnnfmous a-ml diffuse to be presented to the 
. V xr •* House. But your Committee is of opinion, 

ppeMix i\o. 1. of Mr. Hhore (now Lord Tcign- 

mouth) <!clivercd on this occasion, ‘should juit bo withheld, as it 
appears to them to contain information derived from experience and 
diligent rcscartjh, in regard to the character and (‘omlition of the 
natives of India, the past and present state of tluMsmntry, and the 
laws and practices of the Mogul government; which nmy at all times 
bo Inferred to with advantage, as an authentic and valuable record. 

On a consideration of the information obtained, it appears, tliai 
although great disorder prevailed in tlio internal administration of the 
ptX)vinces,on the Company’s accession to the Lewanny, a regular system 
of government had subsisted, under the most inkdiigont and power- 
ful of the Mogul governments, in wliich the rights and iiriviJegcs of 
the different orders of the people were acknowledge<l and Hc<?ured by 
iiistitutions derived from the Hindoos, which, while faithfully and 
vi^goroiisly administered, seemed calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the natives, and to Beeure a due reaJizatiou of the revenues rf 
the state. 

Ah it was the opinion of some intelligent sinwants of the Companjq 
that it would, in tlumapproachiug settlenunii, he more advisablt* to 
resort to the instiiutimis and rules of the old goveinnHUit. with whitdi 
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the natives were acquainted, than to proceed upon principles and 
rules in the administration of justice and revenue, derived from a 
state of society to which they were entire strangers ; your Committee 
will proceed to explain the scheme of intei-nal policy in the manage- 
ment of the land revenue ; to which it was contended by the persons 
above alluded to, the preference should be given. 

In the extensive plains of India, a large proportion, estimated in 
■the Company’s provinces at one-thii-d by Lord Cornwallis, at one-half 
by others, and by some at two-thirds, of land capable of cultivation, 
lies waste, and probably was never otherwise. It became tlierefoni 
•of importance to the native governments, whose principal linuncial 
resource was the land revenue, to provide, that as the population ami 
■cultivation should increase, the state might derive its proportion 
advantage .resulting from this progressive augmentation. Whatev(>r 
might be the motive of its introduction, the rule for fixing tlie govern- 
ment share of the crop, had this tendency. This rule is traceable a.s a. 
general principle, through every part of the empire which has yet, 
come under the British dominion; and undoubtedly had its origin' in 
tunes anterior to the entry of the Mahomedans into India. By thi,s 
rule, the produce of the land, whether taken in kind, or c.stimate(l in 
money, was understood to be shared, in distinct proportions hetwcoti 

Letter from the A«!eta.t govorntncnt. The 

Oil' deputation to the Collecfcor \ tilled Wheii tho land WtlH riH.’nilLly 

of Bauglepore, dated iitli cdeared and required extraordinary labour* 

August 1790. hut when it was fully settled and produc.tivtsi 

Appendix No- 2. the cultivator had about two-hfths, and flm 

V .r go'^en^ment the remainder. The govern- 

Furkeya, Mon^hir, Selima- ^ . tile VlJlagO OmcorH, in auclipropor- 

bad, and CuiTuckporo. tioii, that the zemindar retained no more. 

tliaii about one-tcntli of tlnM 

more than three-fiftieth parts of the whole ; but in instam:f.s of imM-i- 
tonous conduct, the deficiency was made up to him by .special gmnf.s 
of land, denominated mmneaur (or suhsistence.) Th/s.nail tawti-ms 

the onakuddlm <jr head imlti- 

Lhv was either .suppo.sed instrumental in oH'diially 

dh-Stincr its mS^ ‘ f pnmmting ami 

uiiectmg it.s cultivation , the 2 Mwhan or gorm/al, wlmo diitvH wm 

milf inltldH p(!rhaps the 

fm a “ cuUivktorsrclicI 

ScoiLt of their demands and payrnonta to be 

rXards can be Mcmimlar.s 

grerlSent movision wS ^ “a « ««-vant,H of the 

go ernment, pioiision was made, either by anallotti'd shan* ffin 
produce or by a special grant of hJnd, for the oe oi c . 

wabntlrfaSlknt /e^fidatioris, and whose Mm 

the r?st SdL fS conduct, in financial traimctious, of all 

t 'H officer, or of one of his 


.poiMsfa/isoiappoinied a^onfs^ u , nf one of hm 

cent Viliams the acemiTiftT# 

constantly open to his inspeetioi/^m! by the {lutwarrioM, worn 
regard to the ocem,rcv7 he IV transactions in whie!,. wit!. 

occupancy ot the land, and the .Iwtmction of bomulitriea. 
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came regiiiaiiy under lu,s cogni^sance, in a form that oiiahled liim at 
any tiiiie, when called upon, to report to the government the ([nantity 
of land in cmltivatioii, the nature of the produce, the amount of rent 
paid, and generally, the disposal of the produce, agreeably to the shares 
allotted by the rules as above explained. To his otiice moreover, 
reference might be had to determine contested boundaries, the use of 
rivers or reservoirs for irrigation, and generally in all disputes con- 
cerning permanent property or local usage 
Lf^tter f«nn the C<>lloctory>f ^yjthin the limits of his oiHcial range. Your 

aiidduk^/of the Canon«o«'^ Committee hnve^hem more particular an 
Oiiico, dated Bth Dec.r/s?. clescxibing tlic office of the canongoe, because 
A-ppeiidix, No. y.j0y although prescribed and 

E«gn!ati,m c, of 180S. abdifsliwl (perhaps prc‘ci])itatc]y) as poviii- 
tnous m Bengal and Bahar, alter the eonelu* 
sioTi of the ])enuanent Sidtlenumt of the land reveniUN the same office 
in taided ancl eoncpiered districts^ and in the province of Benares, 
lias more recently been pronounced of great utility, and caleuhiksl 
torcrukr imich public beneiit f and the several officers found there^ 
coniiimud in the exei cine of tluur functioiH. A certain numlKjr of 
villagOvS, with a society tlnis organiijed, formed a pergunnah ; a certain 
number of these, comprehending a tract of countrj’* equal perhaps to a 
BKKlerate sissed English country, was denominated a chiackJa ; of tbese^ 
a certain number and extent famed a circar, and a few of these, 
foraaed the last or grand division, styled a soubab; of which, by the 
dewanny grant, tlu*. British government had obtained two, the soubali 
of Bengal and that of Bahar with part of Orissa. 

Eroiu tliis concine representation of what appears to have been the 
provincial organimtiori of the revenue department, your Committee 
think it may appear that when the Mogul government was 
in its vigour, if it be BuppoHcd that the different offices from 
the lughest <lown wards, wei'e at any time judiciously filled and 
faitlifully discharged, the rents of the lands might have been 
collected from the cultivator, without oppression ; and the difler- 
mi shares of the produce distributed by the rales described, 
under a just observance of the rights of the parties concerned ; 
but as this, wm scarcely to be expected throughout so extensive an 
empire, more especially when in its decline, when exaction on the one 
part, and concealment and evasion on the other, were likely to be prac- 
ticed, the kkm collection, or collection immediately by government, 
wm only occmionally and in particular instamjcs, rcBorted to. In 
pmcfciee, it was moW’ usual to have rccourso to the xemindary settle- 
ment, or to a si)ecics of firming sptem, by the aj>ix)iafcmcnt of an 
atimil or' Hiiperinteudent, who. in designation, was no more than an 
agent, but in practice, was often required to engage for the production 
of a certain amount of revenue, - 

To make the settlement which might be for a term of yeax's, but 
which wars csommonly annual, the subadar or dewan of the empire, 
either procjceded into the provinces, or aummoned the landholders to 
bis presence* If they agreed to the amount proposed, the setilement 
watt mmh with them ; if not, it was open to a farmer or aomil, wlxo 
could tender security, if requmad, for the discharge!; of his engagmmonta; 
which included not'only the amount of revenue to be paid to tlm 
government, but also tiie due distribution of tlie allotted shares to the 
a;emindar, mid the inferior village officers uh iNdbre eriumerakHi Tim 
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profit to the farmer was supposed to be derived principally from the 
means wliicli he might possess of extending the cultivation ; and the 
zemindar, besides his established share of the produce, had, when the 
settlement was made with him, the same advantage. In botli cases, 
this was probably the smallest part of the advantages they really 
derived ; more especially, if situated beyond the reach ot control. 

On the same principle that the canongoes and village accountants 
were stationed in the province, a head canongoe and superintendent of 
the treasury was stationed with the subadar ; whence were forward- 
ed the annual revenue accounts to the seat of empiie , and whence 
mivht at any time, proceed orders or fonns of reports to the provin- 
cial canono-oes and accountants for the minutest particulars relative to 
tlie actual state or proclnco of any one or all of the diflerent TilLige-s, 
contained within the limits of the province over which the subadar 

piesideA ^i^^i^ traces remained to shew, what was the original state of 
the.se institutions, in Bahai- ; hut in Bengal, the disorders whicli^ 
increased as the Mogul empire declined, had destroyed the efficacy of 
those cheeks, which had enabled the governing power to accjuire an 
accurate account of the village collections. The office of the canongoe 
was become little more than a name ; and no better mode appeared 
for gaining knowledge of the value of the lands, than could bo 
obtained by a comparison of different years collections, or by reference 
to village accounts, which were liable to fiihrieation. The difficnlty 
was increased by a difference which had originally prevailed in the 
mode of forming the assessment in Bengal, from what has been 
described as the practice in Bahar. In Bengal, instead of a division of 
the crop, or of the estimated value of it, in the current coin, the whole 
amount payable' by the individual cultivates,-, was consolidated into one 
sum, called the assul or original rent ; and' provision made for tho 
zemindar, the- village accountant, the mundul and the other inferioi' 
officers, by other means than by a division of the zemindary portion 
of tho produce. This was effected, either by grants of land, or by tho 
privilege of cultivating on lower terms than the rest of tho inhabitants, 
and partly in money ; a mode which, as it afforded- the officor.H of 
government no- interest in the accuracy of the village accounts, rendered 
the fabrication or concealment of them, the more feasible. It more- 
over placed the zemindar in a condition more consistent with Eui-opoaii 
notions of proprietary right in the soil, than could be inferred from 
his portion of the produce, shared ■with- the officers of govoi-nment ; 
and was, perhaps, the foundation of much of that difference of opinion, 
which appeared in the official discussions on that topic, under the 
supreme government at this time. 

IJnder this view of the Mogul system^ as- it formerly existed, and 
of the state into which it had fallen, - it was by some suggested as 
advisable, far the Company to leave open the means of participation in 
the advantages expected to result from increased population and 
general prosperity, which might reasonably be counted on, under tho 
British government, by continuing the practice of periodical settle- 
ments of the land revenue, under the checks instituted by tho Mogul 
authority. These, it was contended when brought back to their origi- 
nal state of utility, and improved by such regulations as might he 
superadded by the British government, would, under a Just and vigi- 
lant administration, unite the liberal policy of im European state with 
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tlie strongili and energy of an Asiatic monarcliy, and be altogefclier 
])etter suited^ to the genius, experience and iiiiderstaiidiiig of the 
aiatives, than institutions founded on principles, to them whoity new, 
derived from a state of society with which they were unacquainted, 
and the ultimate views of which, they were notable to comprehciuL 
But the leading members of the supreme government appear to have 
been, at an early period of the transactions now commencing, impressed 
with a strong persuasion of tlie proprietary right in the soil possessed 
by tlie mnindars, or if the right could not be made out, consisi- 
etitly with the institutions of the former government, that reason and 
humanity irresistibly urged the introduction of it. In the decision of 
this question, was contemplated the introduction of a new order of 
things, which should have for its foundation, tlie security of individual 
property, and the administration of justice, criminal and civil, by rules 
which were to^disregard all conditions of persons, and in their ojiera- 
tion, be free of influence or control from the government iiselfl The 
whole, might be reconciled to a strict observance of the orders from 
home, which appeared to disclaim all views of an increcusiiig land 
revenue, re(]uiring only that the amount, at whatever it miglii now be 
iixed, should not be liable to fluctuation or defalcation, as it before liad 
been ; and that the rules for the collection of it, should be permanent. 
If any deviations from the established usages of the natives should 
occur, in what was intended to be done, the advantage was still so 
entirely on their side, particularly in regard to the landliolder, that it 
was presumed they would at once sufficiently ])erceive the Ixmetit 
intended, and not object to it, because the mode of introducing it was 
new, nor regret the abolition of ]>racticcs, injurious to tlicm, on account 
of these having been of long standing. Thus, although the intention (d* 
the govenment must have been manifest from the outset, a discussion 
of the piincipal points on which the new system depended was invited, 
and free discussion allowed by the government to its offieens, whoso 
sentiments as dexived from loc^al experience, xuight suggest tlie best 
means of carrying into effect the intended measures. 

Though the servants of the Company had possessed the dewanny 
authority over these provinces more than 26 years, and especial enqui- 
ries had at different times, been prosecuted into the state of the 
revenues, and the coxxfHtion of the inhabitants ; yet much uncertainty 
still remained, in regard to the rights and nsages of the different 
orders of people connected with the revenues. But the ability and’ 
experience of the Author of the minute^ which has been refexTed to, 
appears to have supplied wliat was wanting, and to have enabled the 
government to proceed without delay, to the formation of a settlement 
of the land revenue, for a period of ten years, and to publish general 
orders and instructions for the direction of the collectors of tlioblilfer- 
cut districts of Bengal, in pursxmnco of the orders from hoxne, towards 
the end of the year 1789, and similar orders for the province of Baliar, 
in the year following ; but owing to unexpected obstades, and now 
circumstances tliat arosci in the course of these arraTigeunmts, it \nm 
not before Novoinbor 1791, that an amended and complete code of 
regulations for this purpose, was propax^ed and promulgafced by tlio 
government, nor till the year 1793, that the decennial settlement was 
(leclarcd to be concluded in every district. 

As the condusiou of the (icceimial settlement has led to one of 
the most imp<»rlant measiiivs ever adopted by tlie Hast India Company; 
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both in reference to themselves, by fixing the amoant of their land 
revenue in perpetuity, and to the landholders, in establishing and 
conveying to them rights, hitherto unknown and unenjoyed in that 
country ; your Committee think the House may expect from them, a 
particular account of the nature of this settlement. 

The first point proposed in the interrogatories, circulated by 
government, was intended to determine the person with whom 
the settlement should be made ; and here no difficulty occurred ; 
for whatever might be the difference of opinion among those who 
were officially consulted on the theoretical question of proprietary 
right in the soil, a general concurrence prevailed in favor of 
the settlement being made with the zemindar, in all practical 
instances, where no disqualification from minority, sex, or notorious 
profligacy of character, presented objections. In such cases, provision 
was made for vesting the estate, in trust for the possessor ; and in 
instances of the zemindar refusing to accede to the amount of the rent 
required, the estate was to be farmed, and a provision similar to the 
zemindary share, which has been described, provided for his main- 
tenance. 

The next consideration was the amount of the assessment to he 
fixed on the lands. This, as it was subsequently to become the limit 
of the resource wliich the government could ever in future derive from 
the land, it was necessary should he fixed, with tlio utmost accuracy ; 
but it appears that means adequate to so desirable and important a 
purpose, were not to be found. The lights formerly derivable from 
the canongoe^s office, were no longer to be depended on ; and a minute 
scrutiny into the value of the lands by measurement and comparison 
of the village accounts, if sufficient for the purpose, was prohibited by 
the orders from home. Under these circumstances the attention of 
the government was excited by an estimate of the resources of the 
country, extracted from the ancient records, by Mr. James Grants the 
officer in charge of the Khalsa or Exchequer office. By this document 
it was endeavoured to show that the real value of the lands had been 
concealed, and the confidence of government abused by the native 
officers, entrusted during the early part of the dewanoy grant, with the* 
management of the land revenue ; and that tho^ aggregate assessment 
ou^t to be above half a million per annum, estimated in English 
money, more than had at any time been collected. The performance 
alluded to is in many respects, meritorious and interesting, and the 

Committee have been induced to insert it in 
Appendix No, 4» the Appendix, as explanatory of the ancient 

rules and tenures under' the Mahomedan 
dominion ; and of the state of the revenues : but in regard to the 
amount of the assessment suggested for Bengal, the misconceptions of 
the author, appear to have been sufficiently explained, on a minute of 
Mr. Shore, already given in the Appendix ; and a medium of the actual 
produce to ^government, in^ former- years, drawn from the scanty infor- 
mation which the collectors had the' means of procuring, was the basis 
on which the assessment on each estate, whether large or small, was 
ultimately fixed, with a reference to* the principle suggested by the 
directors, namely, that a moderate jumma if regularly and punctu- 
aUy collected^ unites the' consideration of their interest, with the hap- 
” piness of the natives and security of the landholders, more rationally 
than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated jumma, to be 
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enforced with severity and exaction.” The collectors to whom the 
task of adjusting the assessment on the lands, and of forming engage- 
ments with the landholders was entrusted, under such stipulations 
as the government deemed necessary for the protection of the lower 
‘Order of landholders and cultivators, reported their progress in detail 
to the board of revenue ; upon whose recommendation, when approved 
by government, the settlement was finally concluded with the land- 
holders for the term of ten years. The whole amount of Land Reve- 
nue, by these means, and by this agency, obtained from the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, ultimately proved, for the year 1197, 
corresponding witli^the year L790-1 to be sicca rupees 2,68,00,989 or 
£ sterling 8,108,915 ; and from the province of Benares sicca rupees 
34,53,574 or £. sterling 400,615. 

In the pi'ogress and conclusion of this important transaction, the 
government appeared willing to recognize the proprietary right of the 
zemindars in the land ; not so much, from any proof of the existence 
of such right, ^ discernible in his relative situation under the Mogul 
governinont,^ in its best form, as from the desire of improving 
their condition under the British government, as far as it might 
be done consistently with the ^permanency of the revenue and with 
the rights of the cultivators of the soil. The instructions from liome 
had warned the government against the danger of delusive theories ; 
and the recent enquiries had disclosed a series of riglits ajid privileges, 
and usages, admitted in the practice of the native government, from 
the principal zemindar down to the actual laboxirer in husbandry, 
which it was necessary should be attended to, before th<^ Zemindar, couid 
be left to the uncontrolled management of his estate. The ialook/lm\ 
the chowchi/^ the 'niwnduJ^ the onohn/IdiTn^ had each his distinct right 
admitted, under^ the native goverrnneni Altlmugli they soight bo 
subject to exaction and oppression of various kinds, yet their riglits, 
under the existing raechatiism of a malguzarry or assessed village, did 
not appear liable to be called in question; and these, were sufficient]}’^ 
ihstmguishablo ; but the^ case with regard to the lower and more 
numerous class of the natives (the cultivators or ryots) was more mul- 
tifarious and intricate ; particularly in the Bengal province, where the 
village records, from the neglect of the canongoo’s office, could no 
ioripr be relied on, and where the pmetiee of gmnting puUahs or leases 
had fallen into irregularity and confusion, and in some places, almost 
into^ 'disuse, from^the same cause. The necessity which hence arose, of 
leaving many of these ^ points unsettled when the engagements were 
'Concluded with the zemindars, created a doubt of the expediency of 
rendering those engagements irrevocable, before it could be experi- 
mentally ascertained whether the different objects which led to their 
introduction wore attainable under them. The fear of confirming^ 
under a pe:^etual settlement, abuses which might not have yet come 
to iiglit^ or it discovered,^ were not of a nature to be at once obviatedj^ 
.seems to have suggested a trial of the decennial settlement througli 
the whole or even a part of the term engaged for, before any assurance 
should bo arrorded the zemindars^ that their assessments were to be 
nxed for e ver. I be objections arising on these grounds, against any 
intimation being given to the landholders of an intention to render 
heir settlements permanent and itrevoeable, withoiit a previous 
rmerence to the coini of directors, are ably urged in the proceedings 
ol the sufironu; government at this periotl, and wvm r<'plie<l to by the 
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Governor General, in a minute dated 3rd February 1/ JO, which proved 
satisfactory to the directors. At the present time, when your Committee 
are informed that settlements of the same nature are in progress in 
the recently acquired territorial possessions of the Fast India Company, 

your Committee are ot opinion that the 
Aripendix No. 5. minutes recorded on the above occasion should 

be printed for the information of the House, 
and they accordingly are to be found in the Appendix. 

From the proceedings alluded to, it appears, to have been deter- 
mined by the Governor General in Council, that the notihcation iii 
question should immediately be made to the zemindars ; that it 
approved by the directors, to whose decision the point was to be 
referred, the settlements which had just been concluded, should be 

rendered perpetual, or be fixed for ever. -haon ^ 

The directors in their reply (dated 20th Septemher 1/9 a) to the 
reference which was made to them on the 


Appendix 13 (A.) to 2ml progress of tlio Settlement, and to the propo- 
Peport of Select Committee, of rendering it perpetual, expreH.sed them- 

selves iu high terms of approhatioii of what 
had been done ; and of assent in regard to what was further proposed 
to he accomplished. They seemed to consider a settlement of the rents 
in perpetuity, not as a claim to which the landliolders ha<l any preten- 
.sioii.«, ibuiidod on the principles or practice of tlio nati ve government, 
but a grace, whicli it would be good policy lor the Dritisli govermuent 
to bosW upon them. In regard to proprietary right to tlic land, the 
recent enquiries had not established the zemindar on the footiiig of 
.the owner of a landed estate in Europe, who may lease out portions, 
and employ and dismiss labourers at pkiisure ; but on the contrary had 
exhibited, from him down to the actual cultivator, other inferior 
landholders, styled talookdars and cultivators of different (loscription.s, 
whose claim to protection, the government readily recognized, hut 
whose rights were not, under the principles of the present .system, so 
easily reconcileable, as to he at once susceptible ol reduction to the 
rules about to be established in perpetuity. _ Those, the dirootoi-,s 
particularly recommended to the consideration of the governnumt, who 
in. establishing permanent rules were to leave an opening lor tlie intro- 
duction of any such iu future, asfromtimeto time might be found 
necessary, to prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their 
possessions, or subjected to unwarrantable exactions. T]ii.s, the directors 
observed would be clearly consistent with the true 'i)i'actic(i ot the 
Mogul government, under which it was_a general maxim that the 
immediate cultivator of the soil, duly_ paying his rent, should not bo 
dispossessed of the land he occupied ; " and this" (they further 
observed) •' necessarily supposes that there were sonic limits, by 
“ which the rent could be defined, and that it was not left to the 
“ arbitrary determination of the zemindar ; for otherwise', such a rule 
“ would be nugatory ; and in point of fact, the original amount 
“ seems to have been anciently ascertained ami fi.xeil by an act 
“ of the sovereign.” Subsequent enquiries, pai'i/icularly in the J)oc- 
e.an, and more southern part of India, have confirmed these observa- 
tions. The division of the crop or produce taken in money or in kind, 
fixes and limits this demand, a^id as long as the ancient I’llles were 
F.cnipulously observed, the state and its subji'cts derived a mufnal 
ad vantage from the increase of culfivafion, while the vak ofUt.xation 
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remained fixed and invariable. Notwithstanding tlie foregoing reserva- 
tions, the advantage actually to be conferred, in rendering the amount 
of revenue, which the landholders had recently entered into voluntary 
engagements to pay, perpetual or fixed for ever, and thereby securing 
them from any further demand of rent, or tribute, or of any arbitrary 
exaction whatsoever, was so new, so unexpected, and of such inesti- 
mable value to the landholders, as led the directors to believe would 
induce them assiduously to employ themselves in improving their 
estates, and on the other hand, would place the ' security of the public 
revenue on a solid basis, founded on the growing pros|)erity of the 
country. 

On a point so singularly interesting to the East India Company, as 
the amount of the land revenue, wliich was now in Bengal to be fixed 
for evei; the directors,, after lamenting the want of better data than 
the experience of a series of past years, joined to the recent enquiries, 
had afforded, expressed themsielves satisfied in its appearing likely to 
prove equal to what they had, after consideration of tiie exigencies of 
government, and of a reserve proper for extraordinary services, already 
had it in view to obtain ; and they did not wish to expose their 
subjects to the hazard of oppressive practices, by requiring more; yet 
on consideration of the extent of land which lay waste throughout the 
provinces, and adverting to what had formerly been the practice of the 
native government, in participating in the resources derivable from- its 
progressive cultivation, they would be induced to acquiesce in any 
arrangement which might be devised, with a view to secure to the 
East India Company, a similar participation in the wealth derivable 
from such a source, provided it could be eftected without countemet- 
ing the principal object of encouraging industry, and be reconciled 
with the principles of the system, which was about to be introduced ; 
and they concluded their letter with observing, that “ the demand 
from the land, the great, and now almost the only source of revenue, 
i&fixed^ with rho exception of any addition which maybe made from 
resumption, or what may arise from uncultivated lands (if that 
resource should be available) it is fixed for eveo^ ; a most serious 
argument, for strict economy in the expenditure of what is so limit- 
ed ; for the utmost cai’e on our part, that our known resources being 
OB the one hand restrained from increase, they may on the other, be 

preserved from diminution.’’ On the autho- 
^lirectors, orders conveyed in this letter, Lord 

2 itg. / j par. 0 . Cornwallis proceeded without loss of time to 
notify by proclamation, bearing date tbe 22nd March 1793, to the 
landholders, the permanency of the settlements which had just been 
formed, as well as of those which were yet in progi’ess, whenever they 
should be completed. The terms of the first three articles of the pro- 
clamation are as follow : 

Art. 1st. In the original regulations for the decennial settlement 
‘‘ of the public revenues of Bengal, Balmr and 
Regn. 1, 179S. Orissa, passed for these provinces respec- 

tively on the 18th of September 1789, the 
'' 25th November 1789, and the 10th February 1790 ; it was notified 
to the proprietors of land with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
might bo concluded, that the jamma assessed upon the lands, under 
'' those regulations, would be continued after the expiration of the ten 
years, and remain unalterable for ever ; provided such continuance 

4 
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with regard to the demagogues who did not belong 
to the Assembly, and the majority of whom were 
pretty well accustomed to the visits of the police.* 
May we add one amusing anecdote to this serious 
narrative? It would seem that however sad the 
fate of the impounded representatives, there was 
still room left for envy. 

i During the morning of the 2 nd December I 
received the visit of a very charming lady, whose 
husband, an eminent lawyer always, a violent 
Mountaineer at times, had not been arrested. 
Mme. C. came to 23rotest against this omission. 

I do not know what to do,"' she said ; our house 
is absolutely invested by the most sinister-looking 
individuals. A gang of bandits are asking my 
husband to head the resistance, to provoke a 
revolt ; ho still preaches patience ; but they pester 
him so that hell be compelled to yield. Theyll 
take him to the barricades and have him killed. 
There is but one means of setting my mind at rest, 
to save the life of my husband, and it lies in your 


* It will be easily understood without our insisting on it that the 
particulars we are enabled to give of the arrests are extracts from the 
reports of the commissaries of police and the superintendents at the 
very moment when they executed tlie instructions of the Prefecture of 
Police. If we have not reproduced those documents, which we copied 
at the time, it is because some of their details might have offended the 
susceptibilities of interested parties. 
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the governnient at any future time from the option of restoring the 
collections in question, in whole or in part, under such regulations and 
restrictions as they may deem expedient. 


Your Committee will next proceed to notice the reforms intro- 
duced into the rules established for securing the Company a revenue 
derivable from the monopol}- of Salt, and for improving the condition 
of the natives employed in the manufacture of that article. 

The Salt with which the inhabitants of the populous provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar are supplied, is obtained from the earth found 
impregnated with sea salt at' the mouths of the Ganges, in the tracts 
contained between Ballasore and Chittagong. On the acquisition of 
the Dewanny, the inland trade in salt, beetel nut and tobacco, was 
vested in an exclusive company, for the benefit of the European 
servants ; who enjoyed the profits of the concern, in lieu of .salary. 
The regulations of the 3d September 1766, fixed the pi-ico at which salt 
should be sold, in lots to the natives, at two hundred rupees per 
hundred maund ; and prolubited the .sale of it, on these terms, to any 
but the natives. Other re.strictions, calculated to secure the natives 
from the injurious eflects of a monopol^q were likewise introduced ; 
wliich lasted till the January following, when the society abovc- 
mpntioned of trade, was abolished by orders from the Court of 
Direotore ; but, owing to the time necessary to terminate the contuacts 
which had been entered into for the supply of salt, tliis society wa.s 
not finally put an end to till October 1768. The advantage to the 
government, had been a duty of 50 per cent, on the value of the .salt 
manufactured, which, togetlier with fifteen per cent, on beetel, was 
estimated to produce an annual revenue of twelve or thirteen lac.s of 
rupees. On the abolition of the society of trade, the manufacture 
appeiirs to have been thrown open to the native merchants, who miglit 
employ the manufacturcrers ; and to suoh of the zemindars as by their 
situations, possessed the conveniaice, and by their sunnuds the right, 
of making salt within their limits : but restrictions were still imposed, 
to prevent the opulent natives from entering into combinations for the 
purpose_ of monopolizing the sale of salt in the interior, and from 
oppressing the manufacturers. 

In the year 1772 it was determined, 1st. " That the salt in every 
“ part of the province should be on the same footing : — 2d. That the 
“ salt should be made for the company: — 3. Tljat the eolluries or ma- 
“ nufaotories in each district, should be let in farm fin- five years.” By 
the conditions of the fanm, a certain quantity of salt was to i>e deliver- 
ed at a stipulated piice, which was then to be dealt out at a fixed price 
to the native conductors of the inland trade, who had agreed before- 
hand to aid the fanners by advance of money for the payment of the- 
labourers or lower classes of manuftieturers. 

In Jxily 1777, the practice of faxming the mahauls or mamffac- 
torles was continued ; nut the salt produced, ^as left to the fanncr’.s 
disposal. 

As the revenue aoerning to the- Company up to this time, from the 
manufacture of salt, did not appear equal to what might, uuder a 
more judicious management be derived from it, a new system wa,H intro- 
duced in September i780, “for the provision of salt by a.geney, under 
“ which all the salt of the provinces' was to be manulhctured for the 
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** coiBpany, and sold for ready money, at modei’ate fixed rales, to bo 
“ascertained and published at the beginning of every season by the 
“ governor general and council.” The European agents employ e<l in 
this department, were restricted by oath to their avowed allowances : but, 
exclusive of a salary, they were allowed a commission ot ten per cent. 
®n the profit which should accrue to the Company under their manage- 
ment ; and by public advertisement, the manufacturers of salt were re- 
quired to place themselves under their direction. This phin was 
strenuously opposed in Council ; hut the result appeal's to have ju.Htifii.‘d 
the expectations formed by the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, 
whe proposed its introduction; for the net average amount of rovemie 
brought to account in the first three yeai's following the new mode of 
management, was sicca rupees 4j000,500, or £ Skg. 4(()4jOGO, and tlio 
same, for the three years proceeding the arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
Sa Rs 4,503,900i or £, Stg. 522,450. 

The regulations introduced by Lord Cornwallis, do not alter tho 
Cdeteooke’s Supplement, fneral plan of the monopoly as above intro- 
page 386. duced ; but arc calculated to remove all cotii- 

Reguiations recorded oa pulsion from the manufacturers, and to guai'd 
lOth December, 1788. them from the impositions of the intermedi- 

ate native agents, standing between tlie covenanted European servants 
of the company, and the labourers in the manutkcfcoiy, Y our Commit- 
tee have the satisfaction of obsciwing, that under tluise I’uliw, t!i(» 
revepue'derived from salt has largely increased, andtliat the net advan- 
tage to the Company, from this and improved sales, has risen to sicca 
rupees 11,725,700. or £, Sig. 1,300,180 on an average of the last tluce 
year's. 


The monopoly of the Opium, produced from the culture of the 
poppy, is the third principal branch of tlie East India Company’s terri- 
torial revenue in India. In considering tliis a« a financial resource, it 
appears that the practice of the Mogul government has boon adopted ; 
under which the opium was farmed out, on an exclusive privilege for 
a peiscush or annual payment in advance. 

In 1773 the contract, or exclusive privilege for providing opium, 
was granted to Meer Munheer, “ in preference (as it was stiitrt by 
“ government) to any one else,, because being the person wlio had Ixsen 
‘ employed by the gentlemen of Patna in that business, he was the 
‘ best acquainted with the proper mode of managing it ; and wouhl 
"account for any outstanding balances. ” He was to- deliver the 
Bahar opium at 320 rupees. ; the Oude at 350 rupees per maund. In the 
notification made by the government on tliis occasion, wherein tlie 
zemindars and others were required to afford their assistance, it was 
c iv *1 • purchases of opium would be made, to the satisfiiotioii 
of the cultivators, and no oppression would ho committed. 

On a renewal of the contract to these persons in 1775, on the same 
terms, tae contractors engaged “ to carry on their own business wifch- 
out oppression to the ryots, and would not force them to preimre the 
« cultivation of the opium poppy, nor force them to culti- 
« S poppy, but leave them to till the lands as most agree- 

routed, that the next 

contract for the supply of opium would bo made on propo-sals to be 
tendered to the government for that purpose; and the proposals 
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received, "were renewed and accepted for the following year. The 
government having heard of forcible meaiis nsed with the cultivators, 
strictly enjoined the provincial council to attend to the orders, they had 
before received, to prevent force or compulsion being used to oblige the 
lyots to cultivate the poppy in preference to any other article. 

The terms of this last contract, appear to have furnished the rule 
on which the contract was conferred by special favour, without any 
additional provision for the protection of the cultivators, for the sub- 
seciuent years, until 1785 ; when the government determined that the 
contract should be exposed to public competition^ and for a term of four 
years, be disposed of to the highest bidder. 

On the conclusion of the engagement entered into, the government 
reserved to itself the appointment of inspectors to superintend the pro- 
vision and manufacture of the opium ; and deelare<l it to be the duty 
of the collectors of the several districts to hear all complaints of the 
ryots against the contractors and their officers, and to grant such re- 
dress, acccnxliiig to the former }>ractice and usage of the respective 
districts, as may bo rerjuired ; and that this provision be publicly 
no tilled by advertisement throughout the districts where opium is 
manufactured with this condition^ that the contractors may apptjal 
to the boar'd from the decision of the collectors, provided such 
appeal he made within one month from the date of such provincial 
decision ; which is in the mean time to be in force and obeyed, till 
the judgment on the appeal shall have been passed ” 

Befoi'e the expiration of the last-mentioned contract^ Lord Corn- 


Coliibrookc’s Supplement, 
page 405. 

Advertisement for Opium 
contract, 29tb. July 1789. 


wallis had arrived in India; and the same 
scrutiny which was carried on in the other 
departments; appears to have been extend- 
ed to the means which had been used for the 


supply of opium. Though the mode of supply by contract was not dis- 
continued, but on the contrary, renewed by advertisement for another 
term of four years, ^ many new conditions were required from the con- 
tractors; the particulars of which your Committee do not deem- it 
neoessaiy to enter into, larther than to explain, in what respects they 
were calculated for the relief and protection of the cultivators and 
manufacturors. The govern meat, as long as it had assumed the monopo- 
ly of opium, must have had an interest in keeping down the price paid 
to the cultivators ; at the same time tliat policy suggested the necessity 
that the price they receiveil should be reduced to bo low a rate m to 
discourage the cultivation, and thereby diminisli the quantity produced. 
These considerations, produced the establishment of a medium rate, at 
which, by weight, the cultivator had, from a remote period, been 
acoustomed to deliver his crude opium to the person, whefcner agent or 
contractor, who, on the part of government, was appointed to receive 
it. Upon tins rate, which appears in the village account as the usmd, 
or original established rate, certain uhwabs or cesses, had Bubsequently 
become imposed, in the same manner as practised in the laud rents. 
The principtd part of thesciinpositions^wero abolished under the present 
c()ntmet ; and the rate stated, at which the conteictor was required to 
purchase the crude ophiin from the cultivator* 

Your Committee cannot but notice the singular principle on which 
these oontraotamuHt liave {nweeded, wfiierein the governmtsnt, on eon- 
tmetin^g for the price at which they were to receive the opium, at the 
same time prescribed the price at which it Bhouhl be purcluiHCil liy tbe 
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contractor ; more eBpecially when it appears, that as the latter, was to 
exceed the former, it might be supposed that the contractor agreed 
to supply opium to the East India Company, at a lower rate 
than he £ 50 iiM purchase it himself. Though the result will sufliciently 
demonstrate the erroneous tendency of these contracts, yet the mistakes 
committed in them, were not discovered soon ; and the in^esent contract 
for four years had its course, and another contract for the same period 
was entered into, and bad continued to the end of its term, before the 
ill consequences discovered themselves, in the depression in the trade, 
which, under judicious management, was calculated to bo, and which 
has since shewn itself to be, a very considerable financial resource. 


The settlement of the Land Eevenue having been effected, in the 
manner which has been described, and rendex'ed perpetual by the Court 
of Directors, with the concurrence of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, Lord Cornwallis proceeded without delay to perfect 
the system of internal administration, which he had undertaken to 
introduce. For this purpose, the regulations framed at different 
periods of his administration, were revised and printed, for the guid- 
ance of the officers of government, and translated into the native 
languages for the information of the inhabitants at large. This 
example has been subsequently followed by the presidencies of Fort Ht. 
George and Bombay ; and the code of regulations thus framed, may be 
considered as the statute book of the Biitish government ; the nature 
and importance of which, will appear from the preamble of Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, where it is stated to be, essential to the future pros- 
perity of the British in Bengal, that all regulations which may be 
passed by government, aflecting in any respects the rights, persons 
or property of their subjects, should be formed into a regular code, 
and printed with translations in the country languages ; that the 
“ grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should bo prefixed 
to it ; and, that the courts of justice should bound to regulate 
their decisions by the rules and ordinances which those regulations 
“ may contain. A code of regulations framed upon the above princL 
pies, would enable individuals to render themselves acquainted with 
the laws upon which the security of the many inestimable privileges 
and immunities granted to them by the British government depends, 
and the mode of obtaining speedy redress against every infringement 
of them; the courts of justice will be able to apply the regulations, 
according to tbeir true intent and import ; future admmxstrations 
will have the means of judging, how far the regulations have been 
productive of the desired effect ; and when necessary, to modify or 
" alter them, as from experience may be found advisable ; new regula- 
tions will not be made, nor those which may exist be repealed, 
without due deliberation ; and the causes of future dee’line or pros- 
perity of these provinces, will always be traceable, in the code, to- 
their source.” 

Your Committee will now proceed to give an account of the system 
of internal government aa modified by Lord Cornwallis, and established 
by the code of regulations * above-mentioned, beginning with the 
department of the revenue, which stencls first in the code. 
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THE EEVENUE DEPAETMBNT. 

It lias been already stated, that the supeiintendenee of the set- 
tlement and collection of the revenue, and 
Bengal printed Eegulations. the Control over the conduct of the col- 
lectors, was agreeably to orders of the court, of 
September 1785, vested in a board of revenue, consisting of a president 
(who is always one of the membeis, selected from the civil service of 
the supreme council) and four membere, each of whom are under the 
restraint of an oath prescribed by the_ Act Besides its ordinary ' 
functions, the board was originally constituted a court of review, and 
of appeal, from the decisions of the collectors acting in their capacity 
of judges of adawlut, in all causes relating to the public revenue, which 
appertained to tlie raahal adawlut, in contradistinction to all other 
suits which came under the jui-isdiction of the dewanny adawlut. ^ 
Lord Cornwallis, deeming it incompatible with the principles of the 
system he was about to introduce, that the officers of the revenue 
should decide on suits, the cause of which originating in their own 
department, might render them not wholly disinterested in the decision, 
annulled the judicial powers of the officers in the revenue department, 
and transferred the cognizance of all matters wherein the government 
might be concerned to the same court of dewanny adawlut, which 
was to dispense justice among the inhabitants in generaL The board 
of revenue being thus relieved from the exercise of judicial functions, 
would, it was under-stood, have more time to bestow on the various 
duties assigned to its members, which duties are recited in regulation 
the Ild of 17.93, enacted for thoir guidance. The board of revenue is 
lield at the seat of government ; it has a secretary, with assistant 
translators, and other subordinate officers, European and native. In 
this board, is vested the general control over the collectors of tho 
land revenue, with authority to superintend their proceedings, and to 
suspend them from their offices, if negligent in tho perfbnnance of their 
duty. Their own proceedings are, in like manner, subject to the 
supermtendenee of the Government ; and the orders of the Govern- 
ment in this department, are circulated, through the boai-d of revenue 
to the collectors. The board of revenue is constituted a court of 
wards, with powers to control the conduct and inspect the aeef)unt.s 
'of those who manage the estates of persons disqualified by minority, 
sex, or natural infirmity, for the administration of their own affairs. 
The board mako periodical reports to Government on the state of the 
revenues ; and their proceedings in detail, are transmitted through the 
Government to the Court of Directors- 

Tire only instances in which the oolkotors are allowed to retain 
any of their judicial functions, are such as relate to the continuance of 
the provincial pensions, and the separation of the talooks or small 
estates from their dependence on the zemindaries to which they are 
attached- It has been the practice of the Native Government, to grant 
pensions to various descriptions of MahomedanS' and Hindoos. Hie 
greatest part of these, were small stipends granted in reward of merit, 
or through motives of devotion and charity to^.Brahmins, to Faqueers, 
and to Mahomedan &*ailies, in a state of decline. Some were for a 
fixed term, and others in perpetuity ; but all were chargeable, either 
on the revenue or on the sayer collections ; and many had probably 
been held, without an adequate authority. Without entering into a 
scrupulous examination of the rights by which these pensions were 
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enjoyed, the British Governnient had been accustomed to authorize the 
payment of them j and on the conclusion of the decennial settlement 
and the abolition of the sayer revenue, provision was made for the 
continuance of all such as should, on investigation, be found duly 


■o 1 authorized under rules which were enacted 

KeguMion XXIV* 1793. purpose. This investigation being on 

a subject declared to be gratuitous, is entrusted to the collector, subject 
to the revision of the board of revenue, and to the ultimate determin- 


ation of the Governor General in Council The collector also decides 


in the first instance, on talookdarry claims for separation, it being a 
point in which his office is supposed to contain the best information, 
but the appeal in this case lies to the courts of justice, the subject 
being a private right, over which the Government profess to exercise 


no control 


The collectors being divested of their magisterial authority, it 
became necessary to provide, by other means, for the collection of 
arrears of land revenue. This has been done by a regulation convey- 
iiig ample powers for the enforcement of all such demands, by attach- 
ment and sale of the defaulter's property, and by imprisonment of his 
person, where the property should prove inadequate to answer the 
demand. The Government, solicitous to prevent the recurrencjc of 
corporal punishment, which had under former systems been priictised, 
in the regulation enacted on this occasion, avoids all personal restraint 
beyond what may be necessary to establish the justice of the demand, 
but is precise in its form of process prescribed for the collector to follow, 
and peremptory in regard to a sale of the land, in the last resort. The 
same regulation affords to the zemindar the means of obi^ining redress, 
by a suit for damages against a collector for acts of unauthorized 
severity, or for the enforcement of an unjust demand, or for any 
unauthorized proceeding in his offi.cial capacity, whereby the party may 
sustain damage. It discriminates also the cases, in which the suit is 
to be considered as virtually prosecuted against the Government, and 
against the collector individually. The functions of the collector are 
to assess the tax imposed on spirituous and fermented liqtxora, and 
intoxicating drugs ; to superintend the division (by sale or by decrees 
ot the judicial courts) of landed property paying revenue to Govern- 
ment ; to apportion the public revenue on land, ordered to be sold 
for the discharge of arrears of revenue ; to procure land lor the 
native invalid soldiers; and he is required to dispose of the 


amount of his collections, as may be directed by the acooimtent 
general ; to keep and transmit his periodical accounts, in the forms 
prescribed to the board of revenue, and generally to perform whatever 
duties may be required of him, by a public regulation, or by 
special orders from the board of revenue. These officers act. 


nr under the restraint of the oath prescribed 

by Act of Parhament. ^ In their establish- 
ments are ' included one or more European assistants, taken from the 
junior part of the covenanted servants ; a dewan appointed by the 
Board of Eevenue, and other native officers, agreeably to the list of 
establishments contained in No. 60 of the Appendix to the second Re- 
port of this Committee ; a copy of which list is by Act of Parliament, 
required to be laid annually before this House. 

The division of the provinces into collectorships, remained nearly 
ns before ; no further alteration being made, than such as was more 
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convenient in defining them by rivers, or other natoral boundaries, 
where any such occurred. 

Officially subordinate to the collectors, are the Tahsildars, or 
native collectors, posted in a few instances, where the extent of the 
district, or the great number of petty landholders, renders assistance 
necessary to the European collector. In Bengal and Bahar, their 
functions are limited to the receipt of the revenue, in the division of 
the divstrict where they are posted; in Benares, and in the ceded' and 
conquered provinces, the situation and employment of the Tahsiidars, 
will be explained, in the account to be given of the settlement of those 
provinces. 

It must have appeared, from what has been stated, that the inliabi* 
tants of the Company’s territorial possessions, whose condition was con- 
sidered to be the most iniproved, by the introduction of the new system, 
were the class of landliolders or zemindars. Under the native govern- 
ment, the zemindars were liable to an annual requisition for such an 
amount of revenue or tribute, as a minute local scrutiny of the village 
accounts, aided by a measurement of the land; if necessary, might 
warrant, leaving them simply their mssoom or established proportion 
of the produce, and their namicaur or special grant of land; where 
such existed, joined with the advantage derivable from an extension of 
cultivation, or what might be obtained by redetdng the land in parcels 
to under-renters, as a compensation for the trouBle and risk of the 
clmrge ; and subject to imprisonment, corporal pxinisbment, and dis- 
possession, in case of failure in the performance of their engagements. 
If they declined entering into engagements on the plea of excessive 
demand, they were restricted to their allowance of russoom or naun- 
caur ; while the land was liable to be farmed, or committed* to the 
immediate management of an officer of government. By the terms of 
the perpetual settlement, no farther demand is to be made upon the 
landholder, whatever may be the augmentation of his resources, by 
increased cultivation, or any other means, than the amount of the 
jumma or revenue which he has already voluntarily engtiged to- pay. 
On the other hand, he is declared imt entitled to remissions, on the 
pleai of loss from unfavourable seasons, inundation, or any other natural 
calamity ; and in the event of his falling in arrear of the regular pay- 
ment of the revenue, his land m liable to be sold, in liquidation of the 
balance outstanding. 

Thus far, the present temire and condition of zemindar may appear 
similar to that of a freeholder in this country ; but in India, as already 
has been mentioned, subordinate rights wei^e found to exist, which 
justice and humanity requ ired should be protected, before the privileges 
of the zemindare, under the new system, were declared fixed for ever. 
These were, the rights of tlxo talookdars, or inferior zemindars, and of 
the lyots or cultivators. The former were of different descriptions ; 
some of them; already entitled to separation from the zemindar’s 
authority, or to make engagements with and pay thaw revenue directly, 
to the ruling power ; others, by former custom, were-depeBdant on the 
zemindar, as on a Hege lord^. The hand of power had so often and so 
variously controlled the right, as to rend« the* real extent of it, doubt- 
ful ; and hence it became‘«fficult to frame such rules for the separetioii 
of talooks, as might in all instances, be free of objection. The collec- 
tors, therefore, on concluding the settlement, after separating such of 
the talookdars, whose right to that condition was unquestionable, ‘left 

5 
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all ot-hers. subject to future investigation, under the rules and regula- 
tions established for trying and determining the rights in question, 
which rendered all such claims cognizable in the first instance by the 
collector, from whose decision appeals were to be had, to the courts 
. .rTTT 1 of dewanny adawlut. The effect of the regu- 

RegulatioB Vill. of 17 lation, authorizing the separation of talooks, 

must have appeared consonant to the sentiments of the directors, who, 
in their letter of 19th September 1792, suggested the inconvenience, if 
not danger, which might arise from the great extent of some of the 
principal zemindaries; and the regulation alluded to, continued in 
operation till 1801, when from the great number of separations into 
_ „ minute portions of land which had occumd 

Begiilation 1. 18 u Tender it, and from the opportunity it afforded 

for practices injurious to the revenue^ it was deemed necessary to 
establish a limited period, beyond which no further separations should 
be allowed., Other inconveniences resulting from the encouragement 
held out to application for separation by the rules alluded to, and the 
obscurity of the rights to be determined under them, were observable 
in a few instances, wherein considerable zemindars found their estates 
in portions wholly taken from them, and themselves reduced to the 
condition of pensioners of Government In some other instances, the 
purchasers of land at the public sales, held for the liquidation of balances 
of revenue, were left in a similar predicament, and compensation for 
the loss sustained, claimed by the purchaser, and allowed by the 
Government. Your Committee are euabled to state, in proof of the 
uncertainty which must have attended the decision of the light in 
question, that though the mokuddims, noticed in a former part of this 
Keport, sued and established their right to separation before the judge 
of the prOfYincial court of Bhauglepore, they lost their cause in an 
appeal which was made from tliat decision to- the superior court at 
Idoorsbedabad. 


A similar inconvenience, resulting from the rule eshiblished for 

Eeguiation VI, 1807. “ portions to realize arrears of 

revenue, has induced tlie regulation, which 
restricts those divisions to portions which shall not bear an assessment 
of revenue, under sicca rupees 500 per annum. But the Mahomedan 
and Hindu laws of inheritance, still in force for the division of heredi- 
tary pro^rty, _ may probably carry this inconvenience to an extent 
Tvhieli, mil O'blige the Government to apply a remedy, by enacting a 
restri^fi-'^e regulation in those cases Ikewise. 

WitiV respect to the cultivators or ryots, their rights and customs 
varied so mui'ch in different parts of the country, and appeared to the 
VTTT lo-Q? Government to involve so much intricacy, 
Begdatiou vin. 17 . 3. regulation only provides generally 

for engagements being’ entered into, and pottahs or leases being grant* 
ed by the zemindars, leaving the terms to he such as shall appear to 
have been customary, or as shall be particularly adjusted between the 
parties ; and in this, it is probable that the intentions aud expectations 
of the Government have been , fulfilled, as no new regulation yet 
appears, altering or rescinding the one alluded to. It is moreover to 
he expected, that the parties, on experiencing the inconvenience, 
expense and delay, combined with the uncertainty attendant on deci- 
sions in the newly constituted courts of justice, will come to a reasonable 
agreement between themselves ; the zemindars, for the sake of retain- 
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Ing the cultivator, by whose means alone his estate can be rendered 
productive ; and the cultivator, for the sake of gaining a subsistence 
on the spot where he has been accustomed to reside. 

The village accountant, or putwarry, whose duties have been des- 
•r> -I i.- vTiT inno ciibed, it was deemed necessary to retain 
under the new system ; but he is, by the 


regulations, placed in the situation of a servant to the zemindar, for the 
purpose (besides keeping the village accounts) of furnishing information 
respecting the lands which may at any time, be ordered for sale by the 
collector, or by the courts of justice. But for the canongoes, whose 
functions have also been described, no employment appearing necessaiy, 
the office was, by the Government, declared abolished, and the lands 


which they possessed in right of office, and some of them by inheritance 
through many descents, were pronounced resumable, on tlie principle 
of the possessors being merely the servants of the State, and removable 


at pleasure. The severity of this decision was afterwards so far miti^ 
gated as to leave the principal canongoes a maintenance ; but the office 
and the russooms, or income derivable from it, have not been restored 


to them, in Bengal and Bahar. 


In determining to abolish this ancient institution, it may be 
doubted whether the Government did noti proceed hastily on. the 
evidence of abuses in the administration of it, and without sufficient 
regard to its utility, under wholesome rules. What tends to confirm 
this appearance of precipitancy, is the necessity that has since arisen 
for preserving the office in Benares, and the coded and conquered 
districts, under a subsequent introduction of the Bengal regulatioiiiB 
for the government of those provinces. By llegulation V. of 1 808 , it 
is provided, that the office of canongoe having been found of great 
utility under former Governments in the ceded and conquered 
provinces, and being calculated to render much public benefit in those 
provinces, and in the province of Benares, under proper ruies and 
"• restrictions,” is accordingly continued ; but on a footing somewhat 
different, as it is no longer hereditary, nor the salary payable by 
russoom, but immediately from the government treasury. 


To supply the want of the office of canongoe, in recording the 
changes of landed property and other loml circumstances, which by the new 
system could not conveniently dispense with, a quincpionnial register 
of landed property, with an intermediate register of changes, was 
established, and ordered to be kept by native officers, under the inspec- 
tion and superintendence of the collector of each district, with transla- 
tions of the same^in^the English language. Provision appears to have 
been made for verifying the leaves of the register by the signature of the 
judge of thO' district, and by other precautions for rendering it autlientic 
and complete, as a record to which reference might be had by the 
officers of government and by the courts of justice, for information 
respectingthe asaeesment of the revenue in particukr divisions of land, 
and for determining boundary disputes, and other circumKtances, 
wherein the demands of the government and the rights and property 
of individuals, are concerned. But as it does not a,ppear, that these 
registers have yet been finished, it may perhaps, after a lapse of m 
many years, admit of a doubt, whether they ever will be completed A 
circumstanco that seems to countenance this conjecture, is the necessi- 
ty recently felt of re-establishing the canongoe*s office in the upper 
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provinces, wliicli your Committee have reason to believe the regis- 
ters in question, were meant to^supply. 

Four Committee^ have been induced to mention these and other 
circumstances of a similar nature, from an impression, that in set- 
tling the revenue, and introducing regulations of a permanent nature, 
into the new acquisitions of territory under the different presidencies, 
in which important service tlie India government is now actually 
employed, <the operation of the new system, introduced into Bengal, 
should be kept constantly in view ; in order that any errors which 
may have been committed, through inadvertency or precipitancy or 
■waat^ of experience, in those possessions, may be avoided on future 
occasions* 

The only regulations remaining under this head, which your 
Committee think it necessary to mention, are those which provide for 
the resumption, by government, of land held exempt from the pay- 
ment of revenue either surreptitiously, or under invalid titles. 

The circumstance of land, to a considerable extent, existing 
under the general denomination of hazee zemeen, or land exempt from 
the payment of revenue, appears noticed in the proceedings of the 
government of Bengal in the year 1782; when it was remarked, 
that partial attempts had been made at different periods, to 
ascertain the extent and annual amount of those lancls/^ But no 
general register had yet been fonned; and the records of former 
investigations, were either lost or dispersed, and what existed, were 
too inaccurate to be relied on. Altliougti means had been used in 
1772, to prevent the practice of alienating land without authority, 
there was reason to believe the abuse on the part of the zemindars 
still continued, and that the institution of an office, to be denominated 
the bazee zemeen dufter, was necessary to check it. The Superinten- 
dent of the bazee zemeen dufter, assisted by a competent establkli- 
ment of native officers, was authorized to traverse the provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa, for the purpose of collecting information, and 
forming a register of the lands in question ; and, m an incitement to 
diligence in the discharge of his duty, lie was, in addition to his salary, 
allowed a commission on all the resumptions of land which miglit, by 
his means, be brought on the rental of government. The province of 
Bahar was exempt from this enquiry; it being presumed, that the 
provincial council had already made the necessary enquiry on the 
subject. The records contain no account of any material service hav- 
ing been performed, in. consequence of this institution. On the 
contrary, it appeared to the government to be a source of great abuses, 
fraudulent alienations of the public revenue ; and in 

tl>e bazee zemeen dufter (or registry of lands exempt from the 
parent of revenue) was abolished ; and a part of the duties, under 
other regulatzons, committed to the charge of the collectors of 
revenue in then- respective districts. No further alteration in 
It appears to have been introduced, till the year 1790 , when 
Jjord Oornwalhs brought forward the regulations, which were after- 
wards mcluded in the code published in 1793 , “for trying the 
validity of the claims of persons holding or claiming a right 
to bold lands, exempt from the payment of revenue to govern- 
ment. Ihe ol^ject of these regulations, is to define the circum- 
stances under which the titles to the difterent descriptions of 
grants therein cited, shall be deemed valid ; such as, proof of posses- 
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sion prior to tho Company’s accession to the Dewanny, or of competent 
authority since that event ; and to empower the collector of the district 
to prosecute suits on the part of government in the Dewaniiy Adawlnt 
for resumption, where the title to possession cannot be maintained. 
But it does not appear that any considerable resumptions have been 
made. Indeed the effects of the first miscarriage of a plan, intended 
to discover the vast alienations which had been made of the public 
possessions, are still sensibly felt, aud the recovery of them is now, 
perhaps, from -continued enjoyment, become impracticable. 

^ To the account which has already been given of the revenues 
derivable from the monopoly of salt and opium, little is necessary to 
be added here. The regulations passed for securing the monopoly of 
those articles ; for preventing smuggling in the former, and adultera- 
tion in rhe latter ; for preventing the omcers employed on the part of 
government from compelling persons to engage in the manufacture of 
either ; for ensuringa due performance of engagements, when volun- 
tarily contracted by the manufacturers, and for affording them redress^ 
through the means of the courts of judicature, when aggrieved by the 
agents of government ; were revised, and introduced into the coile 


published in 17^3. No material alteration appears to have been made 
in this regulation relative to the salt, since that time, except the 
establishment of chokeys» under the superintendence of covenanted, 
servants, to prevent smuggling ; and a reduction in the rate of com- 
mission allowed to the salt agents. 

In regard to the opium, the revenue arising from it having 
1 trr considerably diminished, and the trade in 

Kegulatiou VI. 1/39. declined, owing to the debasement of the 

article by adulteration, the inode of provision by contract was discon- 
tinued ; and ill 1791) the agency ofa covenanted servantof the Company 
adopted instead. This change in the management of the opium 
monopoly, has answered the ex|5ectations formed of it, in every 
particular; and the net revenue arising from it, which on an average 
of the last four years of the contract, was Sa. Rs. 8,19,400, or £ Stg. 
9.5,050, has on an average of the four years, of which the latest accounts 
have been received, proved, Sa. Rs. 59,80,100 or £ Stg. 693,700, 

The Agents appointed for the provision of salt and opium, 
previously to entering on their office, are required to take and 
subscribe an oath, which restricts them from deriving any advantage 
themselves, or knowingly from permitting any other person to do so, 
beyond the avowed allowance from the government. 

The Civil Courts of Justice. 


Your Committee have already described the state of the judicial 
department in Bengal, previous to the introduction of the new system ; 
when, in each of the districts into which the provinces were divided, 
a European servant presided, and exercised the functions of collector 
of the revenue, judge of the adawlut, aud superintendent of the police ; 
under rules which kept his proceedings distinct and separate, in each 
of those depjuiments. 

This was, the constitution of the internal government which the 
court of directors had chosen for their territorial possessions in India, 
when in 1780, Lord Cornwallis was appointed to carry into effect the 
improvements which they had detemined, for the administration of 
those possessions. On that occasion, the directors accompanied their 
orders with the following observations : 
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“ We are actuated iri all our ideas concerning the preservation and 
“ government of our possessions in India, by 
letter to Bengal, 12th « necessity of accommodating our views 
August 1786, para. 85. interests to the subsisting manners and 

‘‘usages of the people, rather than by a,ny abstract theories drawn 
« from other countries, as applicable to a different state of We 

“have therefore, upon a full view of the subject, adopted this 
“ conclusion, that it will tend more to simplicity, energy, justice and 
^'economy, to re-iavest the provincial chiefs or collectors with the 
“ superintendence of the courts of dewanny adawlut. . 

It must be acknowledged that the proposed establishment of an 
individual authority in each district, was consonant with the practice 
of the native governments, in which, from the monarch, in gradation 
to the infs^rior village officer, the authority of the immediate superior 
was absolute, and commonly regarded with implicit obedience, till 
iniustice or oppression forced an appeal to an higher power, it i.s 
moreover evident, that the advantages and disadvantages, the good 
or evil, attending this system, would depend more on the qualities of 
the individual agents presiding in it, than in any regiilations that 
could he framed for their guidance. In proportion as the _ European 
chief or collector, stationed at a distance from the seat and immediate 
superintendence of the government, should be active, vigilant and 
uprio-ht, or indolent and corrupt, it might be expected that the conduct 
of his inferior officers, stationed throughout the district, would be found 
to partake of the same qualities; and that the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants would thus in a certain degree, depend on the choice to be 
made of the person who was to be placed, in authority over them. 
The uncertainties which might attend on such a selection, and 

other reasons, which are stated at large in 
Minute of nth February 1793. the minute of Lord Cornwallis, for rejecting 
Apr>endi 3 :, No. 9. (A ) to this system, and intheroomofit, to intro- 
Report of Select Committee, duce one which he proposed should be 
1810. “ upheld by its own inherent principles, and 

Letter from Bengal, 6tii “nofcbythe personal qualities of those who 
March 1793. « .^^ould have to superintend it.” A system 

under which it would no longer be 


necessary for the people to court the patronage of individuals, or to 
look beyond the laws for security to their persons and property. In 
conformity to these principles, the public regulations in various pas- 
sages, inculcate the free access that may be had to the courts of j ustici? 
for redress, not only from grievancesarising from the infringement of 
rivhts on the part of individuals, hut from the abuse of jiuthority in 
tlm officers of Government; and have in Kegulation III. of 1798, point- 
ed out a mode whereby the Government may be brought to account, 
and may be compelled to answer for any injury done to the rnoane.st 
of its subjects, by the authorized conduct of its officers, or by an act of 
its own, passing rules in anywise injurious to the rights of individuals. 
The preamble to EegulatioU III. of 1793, contains the following pas- 
sage ; — “ The Government have resolved that the authority of the laws 
“ and regulations lodged in the courts of ju.stice, shall extend, not only 
“ to all suits between native individuals, but that the officers of Govern - 
“ ment employed in the collection of the revenue, the provision of tlic: 
“ Company’s inve.stmont, and all other financial or commercial concerns 
“ of the public, shall be amenable to the courts, for acts done in their 
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“ official capacity, in opposition to the regulations ; and that Govern- 
ment itself, in superintending these various branches of the resources 
of the state, may be precluded from injuiing private property, they 
have determined to submit the claims and interest of the public in 
such matters to be decided by the courts of justice^ according to the 
" same manner as the rights of individuals^ ^ 

The preamble to Eegulation II. of 1793, which separates the judicial 
and financial functions, assigns the following reasons for that measure:— 
The collectors of the revenue preside in the courts of mahal adawliit, | 
"'as judges, and an appeal lies from their decisions to the board of- 
revenue ; and from the decrees of that board to the governor general , 
in council in the department of revenue. Tlie pxDpiietors can never \ 
consider the privileges which have been confen*ed upon tliein as 5 
"secure, while the revenue officers are vested with those judicial j 
"powers. Exclusive of the objections arising to these courts from 
" their irregular, summary, and often ex-parte proceedings, and from 
"the collectors being obliged to suspend the exercise of their judicial 
functions, whenever they interfere with their financial duties, it is 
" obvious, that if the regulations for assessing and collecting the public 
" revenue are infringed, the revenue officers themselves must be the 
aggressors, and tliat individuals who have been aggrieved by 
" them, in one capacity, can never hope to obtain redress from thenis, 

" in another. Their financial occupations equally disqualify them from 
" administering the laws between the proprietors of land and their 
"" tenants. Other security therefore must be given to landed property, 

" and to the rights attached to it, before the desired improvements in 
" agriculture can be expected to be effected.’' Guided by the foregoing 
principles, and for the reasons above stated. Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded to divest the revenue board of its powers as a court of appeal, 
and the collectors of their authority to decide in causes relative to 
the collection of the public revenue ; and to refer the decision of 
such mattera, in common with all suits falling under the cognimnee 
of civil judicature, to a new court of adawlut, which was now estab- 
lished in each provincial division, under the superintendence of an 
European covenanted servant, of higher official rank than the 
collector ; in whose person were united the powers of judge and magis- 
trate, and to whom was to be entrusted the superintendence of the 
police within the limits of his division. 

The courts of justice thus constituted, a register and one or more 
Bengal printed Eeguktions. assistants were appointed from the junior 
branch of the £.uropean covenated servants ; 
and those of the best qualified among the natives were selected 
and appointed to each court, a Mahomedan and Hindoo law 
ofBcer, to expound the koran and ahaster, in causes which might be 
referable to the determination of those authorities. To each court 
was allowed a competent establishment of ministerial ofiicers ; and for 
the assistance of tihe parties in suits, vakeels, or native pleaders were 
nominated to act, when constituted on special authority for that 
pui'pose, in conducting the proceedings under the established rules ; 
which as to the forma of proceeding in the courts, differed little from 
those introduced in the same departments in the year 1781 . 

The local jurisdiction of the sevewl com-ta extends to all places 
included within the limits of the zillahs or cities, in which they are 
respectively established. All natives as well as Europeans and other 
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peraoRS not Britisli subjects, residing out of Calcutta, are amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the zillah and city courts. But British subjects, 
whether in the service of his Majesty, civil and military, or otherwise, 
are placed under the operation of rales suitable for that purpose, and 
consistent with the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, as 
applying to that description of the Company’s subjects, British sub- 
jects not in a public employment, if allowed to reside 10 miles beyond 
the limits of the latter jurisdiction, are required to subject themselves 
under penal obligations to the authority of the zillah courts, in civil 
suits, wherein the amount sued for shall not exceed 500 sicca rupees ; 
precautions are likewise observed in the reguiation-s, to prevent that 
interference among the domestics and dependants of his excellency the 
Nawab at Moorshedabad, which in the discretion of the court which it 
concerns may be avoided taking care at all times and in all matters, 

to pay every proper attention to the dignity and long established 
“ rights of the iJawab.’^ 

To prevent the time of the zilah and city judges from being 
occupied with the trial of petty Isuits and thereby to enable them to 
determine causes of magnitude with greater expedition, they are 
empowered to authorize their registers to try causes for a value not 
exceeding 200 rupees. But this power being originally allowed the 
judge, under restrictions and obligations for his revision, which by 
defeating the object of saving his time, rendered it nugatory, the 
objectionable part of the regulation was rescinded, and the registers 
decree to a certain amount made final, unless the judge himself saw 
cause to revise and reverse it. To a greater amount than the above, 
the register’s decisions were made referrible to the court of appeal ; 
but the appeal has since been changed to the judge of the city or zillah 
court. With the same view of relieving the judge, he has more recently 
been allowed the discretion of referring causes of a larger amount oc- 
casionally to his register’s decision, but the decrees of the latter, arc no 
longer final in any case, an appeal lying from them to the judge, who is^ 
moreover, empowered at any time to take a suit out of his register’s 
hands, and to try it himself. 

Asa farther relief to the zillalx and city courts from the trial of 
petty suits ; for the convenience of parties i^esiding at a distance 
from the seat of justice ; and to promote by additional subordinate 
judicatures, the speedy administration of civil justice, a reguktiondias 
been enacted, authorising the appointment of native eommisdonefs to 
hear and decide, in the first instance, on suits of personal property not 
exceeding the value of 50 rupees. These are of three descriptions ; 
namely, mimmm or referees ; salisan or arbitrators ; and mundp ot 
native justices. The titles sufficiently designatetheir functions, Which have 
undergone such modifications, as appeared expedient since their first 
institution. The cauzees of the four cities and other towns; are referees 
and arbitrators by virtuenf their office ; and by a regulation dated in 
1803, proprietors and farmers of land', tehsildara md creditable mer- 
chants, are eligible under the discretion of the judge, for the* same trust ; 
but the munsif, or native justice, is required to be selected with pecu- 
liar care, and reported for appointment to a higher authority. Those 
natives act, under the obligation either of an oatk or a deckratlcm in 
writing to the same effect, and under’ restrictions devised to ensure a 
faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them. Their powers do Mt 
extend further than suits for personal property of the value of 50 
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rupees, and from their decision an appeal may be had to the zillah m- 
city judge, who alone has authority to enforce thii decrees C 
native commissioners receive no salary nor !]i 4 

cstaMiehmimt ; but as a full compeusati’on, receive th 7 inStat!oT,'fcJ 
of one a.ma per rupee, or somotLg „or; ttars per ceufr 

to pr?vlS 

the courts oi primary jurisdiction, by constituting tribuial 8 *^^reiiew 
render them efficient, it is necessary they should be 
easy of access ; but previously to the year 1793 as alrpn/xr Ro t ” 

aTSft tSe 

at Calcixtta. ^ In siuts concerning rent or revenue, wliicli were excludefi 

lrom_ the jurisdiction of the dewanny adawluts, and cognizable in the 
first instance by the eoHectoi-s, the appeal Lay to the bofrd ofrevLi^T 
and ultimately to the Governor General in Council. In causes decided 
by the courts of provincial dewanny adawiut, appeals lay to the 
Governor General and the members ofthe Supreme Council befime whorn 
(to prevent more of tlieir time being occupied in appeal, than could be 

spared from the other departments of the Government) the amount 
appealable was restricted to one thousand sicca rupees. But under 
this restnctmn. It was found that the greater number of causes decS 
by the provincial courts, were not appealable ; moreover, the distance 
and expense of tevelhng. in many cases opemted as an exclusion from 
the court of appeal. _ To remedy these defects, which were experiencS 
in the former judicial system, the Governor General in Council hv 
Regulation V. of 1793, instituted four provincial courts of appeal ;’oS 
m the vicinity of CAutta, one at tlm city of Patna, one at Licca, S 
the fomth at Moorshedabad ; each court to be suj)erinfcended by three 
judges (covenanted servants) styled “ the first, second, and third judS 
; of the court, to which they were appointed a fifth court of appS 
constituted in, like manner for the province of Benai-os, was established 
in 1795, and. a sixdi court, for the ceded and conquered provinces, has 
been instituted m 1SQ3. A vegktcv, with one or more ^sistants from 
ainoiig the JEuropem civil servants, is attached to each of these courts • 
also three native law officers (a, cauzee, moofty, and pundit) witli a 
coiBpotoi^ miinbor of n^ltlV0 loijaistoFiAl 0fcc6rB4 Aftor various luodifi- 
^tions of the rules md restrictions, under which recourse might he 
Irom the inferior tribunals to the provincial courts of appeal since 
179’^, in subsequent regulations, passed in the years 1794, 1793 and J8D3 
R appear that an appeal now lies to the provincial courts of appeal in 
iiengW) ipahar, Orissa and lleuares, in aU causes wJiatever that may be 

isiiiah courts in the first instance : 
but the dbcreM rf the latter, on appeals from the native commissioners, 
are finak and likewise frema their registers, except for real property 
where the decision of the latter is reversed ; in which case, an appe^' 
lies to the provincial court of appeal But the latter court is.allowed 
a discretion to admit au appeal in any case, wherein it may see special 
masons for so doing. Tho provincial courts are empowered to take 
further evidence, as they may think necesaaiy for the just determina- 
tion of the suit before them, or to refer the suit back to the court in 
ori^nated, with special directions to the j udge, regui ding the 
additional evidence he is to receive, as may be deemed most conducive 

0 
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to iustice recording in every case the reasons for exercising the powers 
thus vested in them. The provincial court, in common with the city 
and zillah courts, are' prohibited from corresponding by letter with the 
■parties in suits^ or with each other^ on matters within their cogni- 
Lnce. All official intercourse is by certificate or precept in writing 
under the official seal and.signature and ^ 

limits a certain time for the execution and return heing made to o 
same: disobedience or negligence in an inferior court, being leported 
to. the sudder dewanny adawlut at Calcutta, which has power to sus- 
pend the judge from his office, notifying the same for the determina- 
tion of the G^ernor General in CounciL If any person ^ 
the judge of a city or zillah court before the provincial comt of the 
division, with having been guilty of corruption, in 
oath, the provincial court is to receive the charge, and to forward it to 
the sudder dewanny adawlut ; provided the complainant shall pi evi- 
ously make oath to the truth of the charge, and give security, m 
^^ever sum the- court may judge proper, to appear and prosecute the 
charge when required/’ On such a charge, the sudder dewanny co t 
proceeds, in a manner which will he hereafter stated. By these rules, 
which restrict the provincial court from the exercise of any personal 
authority over the judges of the city and zillah courts, the respect due 
to official character is meant to be maintained ; while ^ 
vance of the regulations, and the subordination requisite for the public 
service, is preserved by the authority delegated to the sudder dewanny 
adawlut, under the control of the Governor Genera in GounciL J5ut 
the principles on. w'hich these rules have been established, may be b^t 
explained, by an extract from the minute of Lord Corn walte, by 
whom tliey were introduced, dated 11th February 1793. lo prevent 

the characters of the judges, being wantonly 
Appendix f Ho. 9. (A.) to « aspersed, rules should be laid down to 
Second Report, of Select ,, people from making groundless ac- 

Oommitfcee 1810, cusatioBS. The provincial courts should 

not be- permitted' to make enquiries in the first instance, into the 
charges that may be preferred against the zillah or city judges^ but 
should be directed to- forward them to. the sudder dewanny adawlut^ 
This court shall issue a special commission to^ the pxovinciw coi^ 
to make such enquiries, and to take such evidence respecting the 
charges, as it may think advisable. The obseinrance of this formality 
win be essential; it will not obstruct the bringing forward of well 
founded complaints; at the same time, it will operate to deter people 
from making groundless charges- To delegate to- the provincial 
courts of appeal a power to enquire into such charge^ without a 
previous reference to the sudder dewanny adawlut, would m fact be 
making the judges of the city and zillah courts personally subject to 
their, authority. This would' even deprive the city and zillah judges 
''of all weight' and consequence in the* eyes of the people, and wsen.; 
''that respect with which it is necessary they should look up to, their 
"decisions- The judges of the provinaiaA courts should' p<»sess no 
'* authority over the judges of the city «d zillah courts personally ; 
"their* control over them should' be only that of a superior court 
"empowered to revise* their decrees, when regularly brought before 
" them in appeal.” 

From all decrees of the provincial courts, in cases where the 
value of the thing decreed exceeded one thousand rupees, an appeal 
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was originally allowed to the sudder dewanny adawlut, consisting of 
the Governor General and members of the Superior Council, with the 
cauzy ul cauzzaut, orhead cauzy, two moofties, two pundits, a register, 
assistants, and other ministeiial officers ; but the appeals preferred 
being found to occupy too much of the court’s time, the limitation for 
appeal was, in 1797 extended to suits for money or personal property 

•not exceeding, in amount or value, five thou- 
sand rupees. This limitation proving insuf- 
ficient for the intended purpose, it was in 
the following year, extended likewise to real 
property of the same estimated value. 
Notwithstanding these alterations in the rules for limiting 
appeals, the accumulation of undecided causes so far increased, as to 
reipiire 'more time for their decision, than could conveniently be spared 
from the various duties which the Goveruor General in Council had to 
perform. The same observation was applicable to the proceedings in 
the nizamut adawlut, or superior court of criminal, jurisdiction ; which 

ooui-t also was composed of the members of 
the Supreme Government, assisted by the 
law officers and ministerial officers before- 
mentioned. Moreover it was deemed essen- 
tial, by Lord Wellesley, “ to the impartial, 
" prompt and efficient adminisitmtioa of justice, and to the permanent 
“ .security of the persons and properties -of the native inhabitants of 
“ these provinces, that the Governor General in Council, exercising 
“ the supreme legislative and executive authority of the State, should 
“administer the judicial functions of Government by the means 
“ of courts of justice, distinct from the legislative and executive 
“ authority.” It was accordingly determined that the Government 
should relinquish the jurisdiction of the sudder dewanny and of 
nizamut adawlut, and place it, in courts especially instituted ; over 
which were to preside, three judges, denominated the chieij second 
and third judges ; the chief judge to bo one of the junior mem- 
bers of the supreme council, and the other two, to be selected 
from among the covenanted civil servants, not being mem- 
bers of the supreme coU’Ucil. By a subsequent regulation of the 

government, however, the sudder dewanny 
and nizamut adawluts were made to consist of 
three judges, neither of whom was a member 
of the^supreme council : But this arrangement 
was annulled in the year 1807, and a new one, 
adopted ; by which the number of judges was 
augmented to four, the chief justice being 
a member of council, as formerly. Since that period, a regulation has 
been passed, for augmenting the number of puisne judges, according as 
from ume to time, may appear necessary for the despatch of business. 
The power of admitting special appeals in all cases which the 
provincial courts of appeal possess, is like- 
Beg. VI. 1793, wise vested in the sudder dewanny adawlut ; 

and in all these courts, the rules for receiv- 
Eeg. XII. 1797. ing, trying and deciding appeals and suits, 

originally instituted, are, as far as circum- 
XVI. 1797. stances would admit, founded on the same 

principles. The judgments of the court of 


Beg. X. 1805. 

Beg. XV. 1807. 
Kegulatxon XU of ISll. 


Beg. IX. 1798- 
Reg. II. 1801. 


Beg. XII. 1797. 
Beg. V. 1798. 
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suddGr d^WiiiiTiy adoj'W’itit finstl in 3»11 cases ■witMn tlic limitationSj, 
prescribed by the statute of 21st Geo, 3d. cap. 70, sec. 21, namely 
&, 5,000, at the medium rate of 50,000^ current^ rupees; beyond that 
limitation, an appeal lies to his Majesty m council, in conformity to the 
statute above referred to. But no rules having been prescribed by 
that statute for the admission of appeals, the governor general in 
council has established the following to be in force, until his Majes^s 
pleasure be known thereupon: — '"All persons desirous of appealing 
from a judgment of sudder dewanny adawlut to the King in council, 
are required to present their petition of appeal to the sudder dewanny 
" adawlut, either themselves, or through one of the authorised 
'"pleaders of that court, duly empowered to present such petition in 
" their behalf, within six calendar months from the date in which the 
"judgment appealed against may have been passed. In cases of 
" appeal to his Majesty in council, the court of sudder dewanny adawlut 
" may either order the judgment passed by them to be carried into 
" execution, taking security from the party in whose favour the same 
" may be passed, for the due performance of such order or decree as his 
" Majesty his heirs or successors may think fit to make on the appeal ; 
or to suspend the execution of their judgment during the appeal, 
taking the like security in the latter case from the party left in posses- 
sion of the property adjudging against him ; but in all cases, security 
is to be given by the appellants to the satisfaction of the sudder 
" dewanny adawlut, for the payment of all such costs as the court 
" may thiuk likely to be incurred by the appeal, as well ^ for the 
"" performance of such order and judgment as his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors shall think fit to give thereupon.” 

It remains to notice such general provisions relative to the whole 
of the civil courts, as have not been mentioned, in describing them 
separately. 

For the convenience of suitors in the courts of civil judicature, and 
to obtain for them the assistance of natives of 
Beg. YU, 1793. character and education, better qualified than 

their private agents formerly employed could 
be supposed to have been, a regulation was enacted for the selection and 
appointment of native pleaders, or vakeels, in the isillah and civil courts, 
and in the courts of appeal, and sudder dewanny adawlut, under the 
rules and restrictions calculated to secure to their clients a diligent and 
faithful discharge of their trust. The great number of regulations at 
this time, and subsequently enacted; and the form and precision 
required to be observed in the judicM proceedings, has rendered it 
indispensable that the natives, who ax^e in general represented as 
illiterate, should have guides to conduct them through the intricacies of 
the new institutions. Previously to their practising, the pleaders are 
required to take and subscribe "an oath, binding them to a faithful 
discharge of -the duties they undertake and (in consequence, m it i» 
understood, of the greater obligation of a retrosiiectiva oath upon the 
conscience of' Mahomedans) pleadei’s of the Mahomedan faith are 
directed to he sworn half yearly, to the truth and fidelity of the duties 
they have actually, discharged* To afford the pleaders and all other 
person^ the means, of gaining a knowledge of the regulations introduced 
by the British government, printed copies and translations are ordered 
to be kept for public inspection upon a table expressly allotted for that 
purpose, in every court room, where any person may refer to them, and 
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take copies. Each court is moreover furnished with a considerable 
number of copies of the regulations, for distribution among the vakeels 
of the court and others, as far as they will go. The pleader is 
engaged by a small retaining fee, and ultimately rewarded by a per- 
centage on the amount sued for, which is awarded to him to be received 
from his client, or from the opposite parry, as determined by the 
decree. Many rules and restrictions for the guidance of the public 
pleaders, and to ensure their fidelity towards their clients, are provided, 
which it would be superfluous to insert here, but which are detailed 
in the code of regulations printed by the government. 

The choutaliy, or fourth part of the value of property recovered 
in a court of judicature, seems to be considered in most parts of the 
Indian peninsula, as the compensation or fee due to the ruling power, 
for the administration of justice. The early abolition of this exaction, 
on the accession of the British power to the government of Bengal and 
in lieu of it, the introduction of a small percentage on the institution 
of the suit, has been noticed. This institution fee, under subsequent 
modification, continued to be received until the establishment of the 
courts of dewanny adawlut and courts of appeal, in 379B, under the 
new system ; when, with a view of affording the readiest possible xneans 
of relief to such as should be compelled to have recourse to judicial 
process, it was provided, that no expense whatever beyond the fee of 
the pleaders, whom the parties might choose to entertain, and the 
actual charge of summoning their own witnesses, should be incurred 
in the prosecution of any civil suit, or in the appeal But this indul- 
gence, arising from motives of humanity, misapplied to a community 
peculiarly disposed to litigation, was soon found to be productive of 
such an inundation of suits, as was likely, by overwhelming the 

provincial adawluts with business, to put a 
Reg. xxxvni 1790 . ^top to the course of justice altogether ; 

and the government was obliged to have 
recourse again, in 1795, to an institution fee, as wall as to fees on 
exhibits, established at rates, such as might render law more expen- 
sive, without discouraging recourse to it, where the cause of action 
might be well founded* As a further discouragement to litigation, 
and with the view of increasing the revenue derivable from stamps, 
the pleadings in civil suits tried by the judges and registers of 
the civil and 2 ;iliah courts, and by the courts of appeal, as well as all 
miscellaneous petitions presented to these courts, are required to be 
written on stamped paper, of a certain size and description, bearing 
a duty in proportion to its magnitude. But with a view to afford 
more speedy decisions in the first instance, on claims for rent or for 
possession of land, than the forms and deliberate proceedings of the 
courts could afford, which vras become more necessa^ in consequence 
of the removal of all such suits from the eollectoris office into the 
courts of justice, a regulation was enacted for a summary mode of pro- 
ceeding, to be exempt from the usual fees and expenses incurred in 
other cases. The same exemption from expense k allowed in case of 
poverty ; but the plaintiff or appellant m formA pauperis is required 
to establish his pretensions by witnesses, and to find bail for his 
appearance on requisition from thc'ccurt, and is placed under such 
other restrictions m appear calculated to check urmecessary or vexatious 
lifcigatbn. Rules are established for Ihe prosecution of charges of 
corruption or extortion preferred against the ministerial officers, Euro- 
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pean or native, attached to any of the civil or criminal courts of 
judicature ; and likewise for the investiption of any similar charge 
against a city or zillah judge or judges of any court of appeal, and for 
a reference of the case at discretion for trial by special commission, or 
to the sudder dewanny adawlut, or before the supreme court of judica- 
ture, under the provisions made by Act of Parliament in the latter case* 
Besides the forms and mode of procedum prescribed for ^ the 
several courts, in receiving, trying, and deciding causes, subsidiary 
rules of various kinds have been established, for the security and 
benefit of the natives ; among which perhaps the most important is 
that for preserving to them their own laws and usages, in certain 
cases, originally introduced by the plan for the administration of 
justice in 1772, and continued in the existing regulation, in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ In suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan laws, 
with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo laws with regard to 
Hindoos, are to be considered the general rules by which the judges 
are to form their decisions f for the assistance of the European judges, 
the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers, attached to each court, ex- 
pound the law of their respective persuasions by written aUvSwers put 
to them for that purpose, quoting the books of authority which they 
follow. It is not usually deemed necessary to subject the proceedings 
to the delay which would ensue from a I’eference to the law officers, in 
all matters of contract and dealings between individuals ; but, in all 
cases of an intricate or special nature, not expressly provided for by 
Keg. in. 179S. - the or when the parties themselves 

^ particularly desire it, it is customary, and ob- 

viously consonant to the general rule, that the matter in contest, should 
be determined by the law of the parties. In one instance, wherein the 
custom of succession to a zemindary differed from the law of succes- 
sion to landed property, the Government has interfered in favour of the 
latter, since the acknowledgment of proprietaiy right by the Company 
in the Eemindarsw This custom, which accords with the general law of 
_ . ^ . y . . England, had been established from imme- 

^ iBorial usage ill Bengal, Balmr and Orissa, 
Beguiatioas. whereby zemindaries of great extent, on the 

^ V T njnri death of the possessor, devolved entire to the 

* * heir, in exclusion of Ms relations, who were 

entitled to a suitable maintenance only from the produce of the estate* 
This custom has been abrogated by ^gulation Al. of 1793, as tend- 
ing to prevent the general improvement of the countiy. 

The regulations above cited, with another, for supplying siscer- 
tained defects in the Mahomedan laws relative to loans and interest, 
with provisions for defining and securing the rights of kndlords and 
tenants, appear to be the whole of the rules which the British Govern- 
ment has yet found it necessary to prescribe, in amendment of the es- 
tablished laws and usages of the country, upon matters of private 
contract and inheritance. But the right has been reserved, and declar- 
ed, by which the Government may, at any time, introduce remedial or 
supplementary laws, such as further experience may suggest to be ex- 
pedient and necessary for the benefit of the inhabitants at large. 
These, whenever the necessity for them occurs, are required to fni 
printed and submitted ’ for provions inspection and approbation at 
home, in the mode prescribed by Act of Parliament. 
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For tl)e purpose of preseryiug the records of the Courts of Judi- 
cature, and to facilitate the means of reference to them, two native 
keepers of the records are appointed for each of the city and Eillah 
courts, civil and criminal, the provincial courts of appeal, and the 
sudder-dewanny and nizamut adawlut. In the several courts of civil 
justice, is likewise required to be kept a diary of proceedings, in 
which every order or act of the court is to be minuted in the language 
in which it is issued, with reference to the pleadings, depositions^ 
exhibits, and other papers, read and filed in each cause ; and for the 
information of the sudder-dewanny adawlut, the zillah and city judges 
are required to furnish a monthly report of causes decided by them- 
selves, their registers, and the native commissioners in their respective- 
jurisdictions. 

The provincial zillali and city courts, are allowed to adjourn 
annually during the Hindoo festival called dmsarah, which is fixed, 
and occurs in parts of the English months of September and October ; 
and during the Mahomedan fast, which is moveable. The court of 
siiclder-dewanny has a discretion allowed for its adjournment. 

The criminal counts of justice. 


It has already been noticed, that the introduction of the new 

Bengal printed Regulation, government in 179S, 

vested the collectors oi the office or magis- 
trate, as ■welJ as of judge ; and transferred these functions to the zillah 
and city judges. Px-eviously to eutrance on his office, the magistrate 
takes an oath, binding himself to perform the dutio.s required of him, 
hy the public regulations, to. the best of his ability, to act with im- 
partiality and integrity, and not to accept himiself, or knowingly allow 
any one acting under him, to accept, any fee or reward, or any emolu- 
ment, beyond what Government authorize. His local jurisdiction as 
magistrate is co-extensive with his jurisdiction as judge ; and all per-- 
sons, Europeans as well as natives, not being British subjects, are 
amenable to his authority. Natives residing within the town of Cal- 
cutta, or within the local jurisdiction of the supreme court of judica” 
ture, are not of course included in the rule cited. To obviate the ill 
consequences which might result from the exemption in favour of 
European British subjects remotely situated, the magistrates are re- 
quired to qualify themselves, hy oath, taken before one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to act as justices of the peace ; and 
rules are specially provided for the apprehension and conveyance to 
Calcutta, of persons of the above-mentioned description, who may ren- 
der themselves liable to criminal prosecution in the Supreme Court. 

It is declared to be the duty of the magistrate, “ to apprehend 
H IX i 7 fla “ murderers, robbers, thieves, housebreakers, 

n«g. . 1793. „ persons charged before- him with crimes 

“ and misdemeanors and in, certain cases, sn(jli as abusive language, 
calumny, assaults or affrays, he is authorized to pass sentence him- 
self, though subject to, the control of the comis of ©Lreuit and nizamut 
adawlut, and to punish the offender with corporal chastisement, inir 
prisonmont or fine, within certain limitK, These powers have^ been 
tx iRft 7 since enlarged, by regulation the IX. of 1807, 

Kfig. IX.. 1807- whereby the ma^strates are- authorized to 

pass sentence on petty thefts, and other ofieuces, not exceedii)g 1?, 
months imprisonment, or a fine not exceeding 200 sicca rupees. A 
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i- • Ktt flip, same re^ulatioa, allowed to tlie magistrate, in re- 
discretion is, by • go’iety of the person accused, whom 

gardto the rank and wt by implicity following the 

le may have to summon sLh Lesf he should _vio- 

original mode prescribed for ^ i Observed among the natives, 
late the rules of decorum ®°JSr^e or provoke new crimes. The 
and thereby inflict f.nstoms and deep-rooted prejudices of the 

sani© consideration for tlie /I'-firatiAnq of the rules originuliy es- 

natives, bas suggested vaiuous modAcationso^^^^^^ 

tabUshed for to conLcalion of property, and pro- 

whieh require it or for proceeain^ of incorrigible contumacy or resist- 
clamation of outlawry, in and it is not altogether im- 

ance to process on the x f (be provinces recently brought 

probable, that towards rSaxation may be required 

Lder the British do^nions, st 11 farth^ 

from the strictness of the Bengal and other parts 

ropean judicature, thau may be , ^ the British dominion, 

of the country which have beetr longer unaw ^ _ 

„h.rethe intateunU “« “”S tliS te^rd. .»d m 

hend the rea^nable^s e confounds all distinction of society, 

the dispensation adawlut, and his assistants, are 

_ The registrar of the city ^hfiidces likewise of the native law 

assistants to tlie magistrates. ■hoth courts ; to which also, m 

and ministerial or prS^^^^ of native 

service the magistrate ’f^.^^^^bt'en formerly, any building in the 
• • ?\fS;Sof iusS tSk SSd couveLntly beW or 

vicimtyof ^he court ot justice, new system, prisons have 

appropriated for the PyP®®®' i separating the debtors from 

been erected, at a great from those detained for 

the criminals, and prisoners undei ®®’^*®^J®4“Xonralso, the women 
examination, or for furthCT^^^^^ attention is paid to the health 

are kept apait from the me , Ti-jfoners The European, surgeon of 

and snitahle accommodation of t ^Lt of a native 

the station is requued t • ensure a strict observance of the 

.SS=i5ir,s 

attested and requiring a. record of all eomplaints, 

ttem to in® the English toWj" 

touXudrEhensome and ^T^^wr 

in practice. This would be ^oiiiid, ,m the 

Committee, th^_ a body ,., .®.D„u;„b India and to the learned and 

^fflwphS'in Sumpe as opening new ™ws oMirty 

ttepunbWrtwithin the limits of tlm .power delegated 

to him, or commits him for trial before xi.p ;u^»es 

^ Sie magistrates, on receiving notice of the time when the judge. 
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of circuit are expected to arrive, require, by public advertisement, tlie 
attendance of all persons admitted to bail, as well as of all prosecutors 
and witnesses bound over to appear before the court of circuit. On the 
arrival of the judges of circuit, the magistrates lay before them a 
calendar of the prisoners committed or held to bail, specifying, besides 
the names of the prosecutors and prisoners, a brief statement of each 
case. The calendar is accompanied by the proceedings of the mates- 
trates on each charge, and all material documents relative thereto. ^ A 
second calendar, containing the particulars, and accompanied by pro- 
ceedings, m all cases, of prisoners apprehended on charges cognizable 
bjr the court of circuit, but discharged for want of evidence- and a 
third calendar, of persons tried for crimes and misdemeanors "cogniz- 
able by themselves and their assistants, specifying the charge’and the 
sentence. ° 

Keports are made monthly hy the magistrates to the nizamut 
adawlut ; 1st, of per.son.s apprehended, specifying the name, date of 
charge, and the order passed thereupon for punishment, committed for 
irial bedore the court of circuit, or relea.sed : 2d, of casualties hy death, 
removal to other stations, or escapes, and of prisoners rclca.sed ; Sd of 
prisouera sentenced by the court of circuit in each month : 4tli, a report 
of prisoners whose trials are under reference to the nizamut adawlut: 
oth, a report of sentences received from the nizamut adawlut in the 
present month : 6th, a report of prisonera under charge of the magistrate 
to be tried by the court of circuit. The magistrates also transmitto the 
nizamut adawlut, half-yearly reports of convicts in confinement under 
sentences, within twenty days after termination of session, by the 
court of circuit; — And in the month of Janu;ij-y, two annual reports 
are, by a late regulation, to be furnished, of all criminal cases 
depending before the magistrate and his a.s.sistarits, ,specilyiii«- the 
name of the accused, and the particulars concerning his case^: 2d 
an abstract statement of the number of robberies, and other' crime.s 
of_a heinous nature, reported by the police officers to have been com- 
mitted within their respective juriedietions, in the course of the 
preceding English year; the number of persons supposed to have 
been concerned in the commission of such crimes, and the number 
aiiprehended and convicted, or committed for trial, before the courts 
of circuit. The object of the last report appears to he for the. infor- 
niation of the Government, of the crimes which may bo prevalent iii 
wi© cil'fioidit' lets, ebcI of* iili© ©feci6i3ioy oi tlic iiclopteil for 

the suppression of them. 

When the nnmarons duties req^nired of the magistmto, in liig doiible 
eapaeity of judge and inagistmte, together with the preei8if>n and strict- 
ness of til© rules under which he acts, m*© considered, it will not appear 
unreasonflfMe that ho should he allowed to delegate a poii.ioii of hin 

magisterial functions to his assistant; accordingly, the magistrate may 
empower his wsktaot, when he shall have taken the prescribed oath, to 
on petty ohsrges and misdemeanors, to the same extent that ho 
Jumselfis authorized, by the original regulation of 17.9;i But these 
powers are delegated only in cases of necessity from want of time, 
and then under re.Htrictions, which would render the magistrate censur- 
able, wore errora frequptly committed by liis assistant- Before 'an 
explanation be given of the mode, of procedure, in the courts of circuit, 
it may appear necessary to say a few words on the rinture of the laws 
hy whwh ihoB© ccuu’fo are guided. 
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In making- the Mahomedan law the rule for the administration of 
eriminal justice, the British Government has followed the practice of 
the Mogul Government, reserving to itself, the right of introducing 
such alterations and modifications, as reason and humanity may sug- 
gest. The koran ie commonly understood to be the standard of the- 
Mahomedan law ; but, containing few passages applicable to the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, the deficiency is supplied by numerous, 
commentators, not only on the text, but on the traditional accounts, 
precepts, actions and decisions of their prophet. These writings 
^ . are the productions of eminent lawyers, 

aimg on s . aa ysis* from among the two religious sects which 

divide the Mahomedans all over the woidd — the Shya, followei'‘s of 
Alee ; and the Sonees, or more general traditionalists. The authoritative 
writings of Aboo Ilaneefa, and his disciples Aboo Yoousuf, and 
Imam Mahomyrmdy who were of the latter sect, govern judicial 
decisions in India. When no precedent can be found in these 
autboriticsj but in the decisions of subsequent lawyers, the cau^iee is by 
the Mahomedan rule, directed ta abide by the judgment of the latter; 
and in the want of precedent altogether, the cauzee may exercise his 
own judgment. The principal distinctions of the Mahomedan penal 
code are classed as follows: 1st, Kissas, or retaliation, including dhjut 
or the price of blood. 2nd, Hoodud, or prescribed penalties. 3rd, Ta- 
zeer and Sedsut, discretionary correction and punishment. The nature 
of the first may alone be sufficient to suggest the necessity which the 
British Government, at an early period of its administration, felt, for 
interfering to control the futwas, or sentences of the nazim, when- 
given on the principle of letaliation, or of the fine for blood. In 1772 
some additional rules were introduced, for the punishment of a parti- 
cular description of public gang robbers, termed Deceits, concerning 
whom more will be noticed under tfie head of Police, But on the 
assumption of the nizamut, or administration of criminal judicature in 
1790, and the reforai of the courts of circuit, and formation of the 
new code of regulations in 1793, a wider range was taken in modifying 
and supplying the defects of the Mahomedan Jaw, for the govern- 
ment of decisions to be passed in the provincial criminal courts. The 
most- important and necessary of these alterations were, in overruling 
the distinctions made by Aboo Haneefa, and directing, that in deter- 
mining on the punishment to be inflicted for the crime of murder, the 
mtention of the party, rather than the mode or instrument used, should 
be considered ; in controlling the se^sut, or discretionary correction, 
and introducing a remedy to the obstruction of justice, arising either 
from interference or neglect on the part of the heirs of the person 
murdered, and in commuting sentences of mutilation to imprisonment 
and hard labour. The deficiencies of the Mahomedan authoritm 
were supplied, inj-egard to ^hat might be deemed an adequate 
punishment for perjury and forgery, or subornation of either of these 
crimes, wlneh^have a peculiar prevalence among the native ^ India; 
and to this intent, in addition to the ordinary punishment, the 
gross offence ie marked in characters indelible on the 
. forehead. 

For the punishment of gang robbery, the Government found it ne^- 
sary,,in 1807, to en^i special rules ; the Mahomedan code not furnish- 
ing any thing sufficiently^ “applicable to the peculiar character and 
practice oi the banditti, termed Decoits, who infest the lower provinces 
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of Bengal, and appear to carry on their depredations more frequently 
and to a greater extent of late, than in former -times. The latest mea- 
sures to which the Government have had recourse, for the suppression 
of decoits, will be noticed in the IIF division of this Keport» 

The right ^existing in the Government, to alter the Mnho’medan law, 
appears to have been virtually recognized in the Act of the ISth George 
III. chap. '63. sect. 7, vesting in it, -authority for the ordering, manag- 
ing and governing, in like manner (as the Act recites) to all intents 
and purposes whatever, a8 the same now m^e, or at any time hereto- 
fore might have been exercised by the President and Council in select 
committee because it w^as ikenheiom the legislature, that the Pre- 
sident and Council had interposed, and altered the criminal law of the 
province in 1772. Such alterations, and all future necessary amend- 
ments thereof, appear, by the above clause, to be legally sanctioned ; 
and it may be observed, that the alterations in question, are sufficient- 
ly justifiable on the principles of reason and humanity- 

The Government has also deemed it expedient to take measiii*es for 
putting a stop to the barbarous practices of certain Hindus, not sanc- 
tioned by their shaster, in devoting the life of infants to the sacred 
waters of certain Hindus of high caste in Benai'es, who, on a prospect of 
inability to provide suitably for their female children, were induced 
not unfrequentiy to put them to death ; and of other castes of Hindoos, 
who, with a view to deter the execution of legal process, or in revenge 
for a supposed injury, would murder their females or their children^, 
under a persuasion that by such means, they could command and direct 
sphitual vengeance against their adver.saries. But in regaixl to im- 
molation in the various modes ppactised by self-devoted victims, who 
are invariably Hindoos, no further interference is penuittod to take 
place, on the part of the magistrate, than may be necessary to ascertain 
irom the pacty, that the resolution taken has been voluntary, ajul in 
no wise influenced by improper means. 

The public Regulations in 1799 and 1804, provide for tho trial of 
persons charged with crimes against the state; and in the event of 
war and open rebellion existing in any part of tbe British provinces, 
the governor general, by a special regulation of 1804, may suspend 
the ordinary functions of the criminal courts, and authorize the intro- 
duction of martial law* And the government, for reasons of state,” 
has reserved to itself, the power of ordering into confinement, and re- 
taining there, any persons whatever, where the exigency of the case 
may appear to require it. 

Originally, there were four courts of circuit, each consisting of tho 
three judges, who composed the provincial courts of appeal, with thc% 
native law officers attached to those courts. Tlie same registers and 
the same native officers are attached to both courts. They act under 
the obligation of an oath specially prescribed ; and the native law ofii- 
cers of the court of circuit take a retrospective oath every six months, 
for the reasons before stated, in tho case of the native pleaders. In 
1795, a fifth court waa established for the provinces of Benaires, and in 
1803, another court of circuit for the provinces obtained by treaty 
from the Nfwab of Oude* Under the Jurisdiction of the latter, was 
afterwards (in 1805) placed tbe territory conquered from Scincleali in 
the Doab and on the right bank of the Jumna ; and in 1806 an adjast- 
ment of the zillah and city Jurisdictions, (eomprehending i.ho entire 
provinces under the Bengal presidency) being made, the whole were 
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included in the divisions of the courts of circuit, according to the 
following arrangements : 

Calcutta DmsioN : 

<a. Burdwan;-2. Jungle Mohauls;-3. ^idnapore ;-4 Cut- 
v'tack— 5. 3essoTe;-6. Nuddea -,-7. Hoogly;--8. Foreign Settle- 
“ ments of Chinsurah, Chandemagore. and Serampore , 9. 

“ Twenty-four Pergunnahs.” 

Dacca Peovince : , 

«1. Mymensing ;-2. Sylhet ;-3. Tippe^h ;--4 
“5. Backergunge ; — 6. Dacca Jellalpore ; 7. City o 

Mooeshedabad Division : 

1. Bhauglepore 2. Purne 3. Dinagepore ’ 

‘'—5. Eajeshahy 6, Beerbhoom 7. City of Moorshedabad. 

Patna Division ; r oi „ 

“ 1. Pamghur ;-2,Bahar ;-3. Tirhoot ;-4. Sarum ;-5. bha- 

habad ; — 6. City of Patna.” 

Benaees Division ; 

« 1. Mirzapore 2. AUahahad 3. Bundlecund 4. Juanpore 
tf — 5 _ Goruckpore ; — 6. City of Benares.’ 

Baeeilly Division ; 

Cawnpore 2. Furruckabad;— 3, 

Allygb^r 6, South. Saliaruupore 8. Mooradabad ',—9. iiaioilly- 

The iail deliveries at the four ppucipal cities are held monthly ; 
that of the 24 pergunnahs (in the vicinity of Calcutta) quarterly ; 
those of the other zillahs, half yearly. By the original regulation oi 
1793, the judges of each division formed courts for the circuit ; one con- 
sisting of the first judge, accompanied by the register and moolty ; tne 
other of the second and third judges, attended by the second assistant 
and caiizy. As this necessarily closed the provincial court duiing 
the absence of the judges, it was ordered, in 1/94, that two oi 
the judges should hoid the two courts of circuit; while the third m 
rotation remained at the latter station, to execute the current business 
of the civil court ; hut this too much obstructed the decision on appeals, 
for which the presence of two judges was necessary. It was theretore, 
in 1797, enacted, that instead of two judges holding a jail deii very, one 
of the two junior judges should proceed in turn on the circuit ; 'Whiio 
the senior, with the other, remained for the decision ox appealed civil 
causes at the sudder or chief station. This rule remains still in toi ce, 
with the exception (by a regulation in 1806) of the senior judge being 
now required to take this turn on the circuit, in common with the 

other two. i 

The judge of circuit holding the half-yearly jail dolivCTy , proceeds 
to the residence of the magistrates of each izillah, within his division, 
and remains, there till he has gone through the calendar^ which the 
magistrate lays before Mm oti his arrival. The proce<^dings ox the 
court of circuit are ordered to be conductecHn the following manner . 
The charge against the prisoner ; his confession, which is always to 
be received with circumspection and tenderness if he plead guilty , 
the evidence on the part of the prosecutor ,* the prisoner s doicrme, 
and any evidence which he may have to adduce, being all iieard be- 
fore him j the eauzy or moofty (who is present during the whole ot 
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the trial) writes at the end of the record of the proceedings the 
futwa or exposition of the Mahomedan law, applicable to the cir- 
ciimstances of the case, and attests it with his seal and signature^ If 
" the futwa of the law officers acquit the prisoner, and the judge, after 
attentively considering the evidence and circumstances of the case, 
concurs in such acquittal ; or if the futwa declare the prisoner to bo 
convicted of the charge, or of any part of it, and the judge concur 
'' in such conviction, and he by the regulations empowcj-ed to pass a 
final sentence on the case without reference to the nir^amut adawlut, 
he is to pass sentence accordingly, and to issue his warrant to the 
magistrate for the execution of it. If the jiigde of circuit disapprove 
the futwa, and have not by any regulation been authorized to pass 
sentence, then, notwithstanding such futwa, whether for the 
punishment of the prisoner, or for liis acquittal or discharge, if 
the prisoner be duly convicted, and liable to a sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment or death, the proceedings upon the trial are to be 
" referred for the sentence of the nizamut adawlut. If the judge of 
" circuit concur with the law oiiicers in the conviction of the prisoner 
or prisoners, and none of them be liable to a sentence of deaili, the 
judge is empowered to pass sentence ; but the sentence, in all cases 
referrable to the nizamut adawlut, is not final until confirmed by that 
court In all trials refeiTed, the judges are required to notice, in 
" their letters accompanying the proceedings, the particular eases, 
which under the public regulations are deemed proper to incur 
capital punish incnt, impriBonment for life, or extension or mitigation 
or remission of punishment ; stating at large the grounds of their 
"judgment, whether for or against the prisoner.’* 

If the judge of the circatit disapprove the opinon of the law 
oflicers, on any reference to them on points of law, or on any question 
arising in the course of the trial, not especially provided for in the 
public regulations ; he is nevertheless to be guided by it, but he may 
withhold passing sentence, until the proceedings in the case, together 
with his own objections, have boon referred for the coiisicleration of 
the nizamut adawlut. 

In the mode prescTibcd for the attendance of the witnesses and 
taking their depositions, care is taken to preserve the decorum due to 
sex and condition, according to the customs of the country. 

As soon m practicable after the conclusion of each trial, a copy 
of the record is transmitted to the nizamut adawlut, accompanied 
with an English, letter, stating the opinion of theiudge on the evi- 
dence a<lduced. The record includes the whole of the proceedings, 
with eyery examination and material paper taken by or delivered into 
court, and Persian translations of all examinations which may have 
been taken down in any other language* The whole of the papers and 
proceedings received by the magistrate upon the case referred, are also 
transmitted. 

On the return of the judges from their circuit, they are required 
to make a. report to th# nizamut adawlut, containing such obHcrvations 
as they have made during the cimiit, touching the cffifcin of the preBcafi* 
Kyntem in the prevention and punishment of crimoH ; the staiG of thc^ 
jails, the treatment and'employmont of the prisoinsrs, and whatever 
matters appear to deserve the notice of the Court, 

These reports are forwarded to the grovernment by the riiramit 
adawlut, accompanied with their observations upon them, eoiilaiuii!g,a.H 
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they are understood to do, the most authentic representations of the 
state of the country, and the operation and effects of the internal 
government. These documents are of great importance, and highly 
merit the attentive consideration of the superior authorities in this 

coung-^ nizamut advrlut ot superior criminal court, as consti- 

tuted by the regulations of 1793, consisted of the governor geiier^ and 
members of the supreme councU; but for reasons before stated, it vras 
in 1801 enacted, that the court of nizamut adawlut should thmicetortii 
consist of three judges to be denominated respectively, 
and second and third judge of the m^mut adawlut, assisted by the 
head cauzy of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, and by two mootties , 
the chief judge to be one of the two junior members of the supreme 
oouncE, and appointed by the governor general m council, and the 
other two, to be selected and appointed by the same authority from 
among the covenanted servants of the Company, not being in council. 
The regulation constituting one of the members ot the council the 
chief judge, was, in 1801, rescinded by Eegulation X of that year, which 
provided that the chief judge should be selected, like the other two, 
from among the covenanted servants, not being of the supreme councu. 
This provision was however altered by a Eegulation of IbUi, 
already referred to, which directs that the court of sudder dewanny 
adawlut and nizamut shall revert to what they were in 1801, 
the addition of a fourth judge in each court, to be chosen as tne 
other two puisne judges are, from among the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company; and a regulation was passed in 1811 lor 
empowering the government to extend the number of judges, as occa- 

sion might require. . • • i 

The judges of the nizamut adawlut, or superior cnminai court, 
take and subscribe the oath taken by the judges oi circuit: th^egister 
and law officers are also sworn in like manner, as the same omcers in 
the courts of circuit. The mode and order of proceeding, and the 
execution of process, are alike in all the criminal courts, except that 
lately, owing to increase of business in the nizamut adawlut, tho 
judp-es may hold separate sittings, and pass sentence ; except in cases 
where the single judge so sitting does not concur with the judge ot 
circuit before whom the trial took place, in which case the presence ot 
another Judge must be had before the sentence can be passed ; and a 
similar provision has likewise been made, enabling one law officer to 
do, what it originally required two to perform, , x 

The court of nizamut adawlut takes cognizance, and submjtsto 
the governor general its observations on all matters relating to the 
administration of justice in criminal cases, and to the police, and 
exercises the general powers intrusted to the late naib nazim, the 
Nawab Mahomed Reza Khan; but its authority, and the exercise of 
its functions are more defined ; and by the Regulations printed in the 
country languages, are meant to be made generally known. In cases 
of life and death, as well as in all cases of corporal punishment, fine and 

imprisonment, the sentences of the nizamut 
Eegulation VI. 1796. adawlut are final. A power of remission or 

mitigation of punishment is however reserved 
to the governor generalin council, whereby any unreasonable rigor, or 
any other objection observable in the futwa, as proceeding from the 
peculiar quality of theMahomedan law, may be obviated. 
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THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF POLICE. 




The Police. 

From the description which has been given of a jzemindarry under 
the native government, it will appear that, aided by numbers of in- 
ferior officers, maintained in the different villages, the zemindar must 
have possessed considerable power within his limits, more especially 
when his zemindarry was of great extent. It has also been noticed 
that the Asiatic governments inclined to* the establishment of indivi- 
dual authorities, in gradafion from the sovereign downwards to the 
village mockuddum or munduL It was consistent with this principle, 
that the zemindar exercised the chief authority, and was entrusted 
with the charge of maintaining the peace of his district or zemindarry. 
In his official engagement, he became bound to apprehend murderers^ 
robbers, housebreakers, and generally all disturbers of the public peace. 
If he failed in producing the robber, or the thing stolen, he was answer- 
able to the injured person for the amount of the loss. If the zemindarry 
was farmed, the farmer who possessed the authority, incurred the 
same responsibility : and when committed to the charge of an officer 
on the part of the government, the same responsibility, and the means, 
of supporting it, devolved on that officer. The means thus provided, 
were ample for maintaining the peace ; and when properly directed, 
could not fail of efficiency, from the great number of individuals who 
might at any time, be called forth in defence and for the security of 
the inhabitants, consisting not only of the pausbauns or village watch- 
men, whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that 
purpose, but ail those likewise over whom the zemindarry authority 
extended. But this institution had, under the old government, fallen 
into a state of disorder ; and it was not thought expedient to attempt 
its re-establishment. The reasoning upon this, as upon some other 
topics at this time, proceeded, as in the preamble to the Kegulation 
XII of 1793, more on the abuse that had been experienceS of the 
authority in question entrusted to the zemindars, than on the means 
which might nave been found for restoring and applying it, to the 
public benefit : and concluded with a declaration of the expediency of 
calling on the zemindars to discharge their police establishments, and 
of prohibiting them from entertaining any such establishments in 
future. ^ Divested of the power, they were of course relieved from the 
responsibility, in regard to robberries comnfjk-itted within their limits, 
unless it should be proved that they connived at, or were accomplices 
in the offence, or omitted to afford every assistance in their power to. 
the officers of government for the apprehension of offenders ” 

The new scheme' of Police introduced by the Kegulation alluded to 
has divided the country into police jurisdic- 
Eeg. XXXlf tions of ten cobs or twenty miles square. 

Each division is guarded by a darogali with 
an establishment of armed men, selected and appointed by the magis- 
trate of the zillah. The darogah k empowered to apprehend on a 
written charge, and to take security for appearance before the magis- 
trate, when the offence is bailable. In other cases, he is required to 
send the prisoners to the aiagistrate within a limited time, unless for 
petty assaults and the like, in which cases the magistrate himself may 
decide, and wherein the parties themselves agree to drop proceedings. 
Under such circumstances, the darogali m allowed to receive a written 
testimonial of conciliation termed rnmnamaK a^cl to cliscluirge the- 
prisoner. 
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The pausbauns, pykes, and other descriptions of village guards, 
who still have their subsistence from the village establishment, are, by 
the regulation above cited, placed under the authority of the darogah, 
who -keeps a register of their names, and on a vacancy occurring in 
their number, calls on the zemindar, to whom the privilege still apper- 
tains, to fill it up. As an encouragement to vigilance in the daroo-ahs, 
they are allowed ten rupees from the government on the conviction of 
every decoit or gang robber apprehended 1)y them, and ten per cent, 
on the value of stolen property recovered, provided the thief be appre- 
hended. 

The cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, are divided into 
wards, guarded by darogahs and armed parties ; the whole, subject to 
the superintendence of an officer retained from the former system, 
denominated cutwal, to whom the general police of the city, and I’egu- 
lation of the market, was entrusted. It does not appear that any oath 
of office has been required from the darogahs and cutwals ; but being 
appointed on the recommendation of the magistrate, he may be con- 
sidered to a certain extent, responsible for their general good conduct; 
they moreover all give security for their good behaviour, and are fur- 
ther declared punishable in the event of their violating the trust re- 
posed in them. For the city and province 
Beg.XVII, 1795. of Benares, a deviation was allowed from the 

system in Bengal, in compliance with the 
recommendation of the resident, on his carrying into efi'eot the settle- 
ment of the revenue in that district, in the manner which will he here- 
arter noticed. _ The resident was probably aware of the powerful means, 
when called into action under suitable superintendence, which the 
possessed, of inaintainiBg the peace of the country ; and 
t^i’efore, instead of annulling his authority, he proposed to render it 
? I regulations adapted to that purpose. The zemindars and 
tehsxldars were accordingly vested with the functions of police officers 
under the responsibility imposed upon them by the former system, 
with rules for their guidance, similar to those established for the polico 
darogahs of the lower provinces. In the city of Benares, and in the 
principal towns, Jewanpore, Ghazepore, and Mirzapore, the local 
experience of the resident appears to have justified the introduction of 
regulations for the police, ^ differing in some particulars from the , system 
established for the principal cities in Bengal and Bahar, and better 
adapted to the circumstances of those places, and the temper of the 
people, than the latter would have proved. 

An establishment of police similar to the one above described for 
Benares, was in 1803 introduced into the 
Eeg. XXXV, 1803 . provinces of Oude, lately obtained by treaty 

. from the Nabob ; and in the following year 

into the more recent ^acquisitions of, territory obtained by conquest 
irom Dowlut Eao Seindeah, and by cession from the' Peshwa. The 

regulation by which the latter introduction 
Beg. IV*. 1804 . has been made, expressly provides, that the 

zemindars, farmers and other holders of 
land, shall not be exonerated from the duties and responsibilities 
« tliem by the terms of their existing engagements, or by 

the ancient and established usages of the country, for the prevention 
of robberies and other disorders, and for the maintenance of peace 
and good order within their limits^ 
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1 he systems of police ilitis established for the territorial posses- 
siOBS he d under the presidency of Bengal, continued in force till the 
year when a considerable alteration of them was found to be 
expedient. 

Experience had made it evident to the Government that th© 
system ot police introduced in 1792, and confirmed by the printed 
regulations of 1793 was inadequate to the purposes proposed : and 
that a necessity existed for again calling in zemindary aid, to the assist- 
ance ot the police darogahs. The measures taken on this occasion bv 
the Government, for a partial recurrence to the former system of police 
will be stated m the next division of this Report, where the Committee 
propose to enquire into the practical effects which have been experi- 
enced from the new system of internal government introduced in 1793 

Before they proceed to the third general head of their Report, oii 
the pmctical effects of the loregoing system, the Committee propose 
to notice the measures which have been pursued by the Bencal 
Government, for introducing the same system of internal government 
mto the province of Benares, and into the territory more recently 
acquired bv treaty from the Nawab Vizier, and in commutation of 
subsidy, and by conquest from the Maliratta states. 

Benares. 

_ The strong objections entertained by Lord Cornwallis against the 
practice of the native Asiatic Governments in India, 
induced his Lordship, at an early period of his administration, to direct 
Ills attention to Benares, with the view of extending to that province 
the same reforms which he was preparing to introduce into Bengal! 

To effect this, it was necassaiy to prevaifoii 
Reg. II. see. 10, 179e. the Rajah to. relinquish the exercis^ of tho.so 

zemndaiy functions, combined with a degree 
of regal authority, which, if the British Government did not acknow- 
ledge him by right to possess, they always allowed him to exercise • 
and to consent to the restoration, of those landholdeiu whom the 
seventies of his ancestors had either driven from the province or 
compelled to descend to the station of cultivators. The negooiations 
pd preparatory measures for these purposes were conducted, under 
instructions from the Supreme Government, from the years 1787 to 
1794., and ended in the conclusion of an agreement, dated 27th 
October 1/94, whereby the Rajah reUnquished the administration of 
Ills coBC^riiB into tho li^nds of tbo Britisli govornmont 

with the exception of what related to certoia lands of inconsiderable 
extent, which had been hitherto the patrimony of his family, when 
inferior zemindars, or enjoyed aa jagheers or regal grants from the 
Mogul Government Over these laads, the Rajah retains some share 
of his former authority ; but in all other parts of the province it wa-s 
^reed that fhe governor general in council should “ introduce the 
same system and rules for the administration of justice,, and for the 
concerns of the revenue, as were, in 1793» established within the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa.” 

Notwithstanding this explicit roliuquishment of all interference in 
the revenue concerns of the province, the second article of the agree- 
ment endeavours to preserve the semblance of authority for the Raiali 
as to induce the Committee to insert it. Article 
2a ihe revenue settlement made of the lands within the raiije of 
Benares, ike. having taken place with the privity and approbation of 

8 
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Eajali Meliipnarraiii Behauder, tlie pottahs or leases^ and farigli 
khutties or acquittances thereof^ are passed under the seal and 
signature of the said Eajah to the aumils^ zemindars^ and farmers ; 
and the dufter or office, and kezanchee or treasurer of the said Eajah 
having always remained for the carrying on of the country (i* e. 
revenue) business,, the said signature, seal, office and treasurer, are to 
remain in force and be continued as usual” 

How the collector of the revenue has been able, consistently with 
his obedience to the constituted authorities in Calcutta, to continue 
the Rajah’s said signature, seal, office and treasurer, in force as usual,.” 
may appear difficult to conceive, unless it has been under the influence 
of that authority to which it is probable the Bajah has found it 
prudent on all occasions to submit, without entering into those 
contests, which the ambiguity of the terms quoted, might otherwise 
give rise to. By this agreement, the istemermy pottah or permanent 
grant made by the Governor General in 17S1 was recognized, where- 
by the revenue of the zemindary of Benares was fixed in perpetuity at 
40 lacs of rupees ; and as all above that amount which the province 
might and probably would produce under the new management, would 
be an excess on the fixed revenue, which the Government could not, 
consistmitty with its engagement appropriate to its own advantage, it 
is provided, that one lac of rupees, out of this surplus, shall be enjoyed 
by the Rajah ; and that the remainder, to whatever amount it may 
arise, after defraying the expense of the new judicial I'evenue and 
police establishments, together with that of a Hindu college instituted 
for the study of the vedas and shastras, shall bo applied under 
'"authority of the Company’s Government to the repairing of roads, 
/'^•the construction of bridges, the promotion of the cultivation, &c” 

The resident, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, to whom was assigned the 
important duty of modifying the Bengal code of regulations to tho* 
circumstances of Benares, had already, by an attentive local investi- 
gation, and by temporary arrangements mad© during the eight years 
that he had superintended the affairs of the province,, prepared the 
way for the proposed reforms. On the 27th May 1795, the settlement 
he had made of the land revenue was, by a regulation of the govern- 
ment, declared perpetual ; and the whole code of regulations, as modi- 
fied by his recommendation, was at the same time extended toBenares. 

Under these regulations, the city of Benares, with a certain extent 
of country round it, formed a judicial division, and the rest of the 
provmce was distributed into three other divisions. To each of these 
jurisdictions, was appointed an European covenanted servant as judge 
aM magistrate; with an establishment of European assistants and native 
omcers,. similar to what has been described in the lower provinces* A 
wurt of appeal and circuit was established at the city of Benares, for 
the admimstration of criminal justice throughout the province; the 
omei judge of which was coovstituted Agent to the Governor General in' 
political concerns. The land revenue of the entire province was placed 
superintendence of one 'collector, and the whole of these 
omcers, were placed under the authority and control of their<respective 
iieads of departments at the seat of government in Gdoiitta. 

points to which it was found, necessary to direct 
tie attention of the resident, in modifying' the Bengal code to the- 
circumstances of Benares, appear to have been the following : 

JTx the relinquishment of the Rajah’s functions as i^emindar,; 
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^ Regulation II. 1795 i 
' lands to Government 


and in the course of the president’s investigation of the affairs 
nf the province, the landholders with whom the settlement w'^as 
to be made, ^ appeared to be on a footing somewhat different 
from the zemindars of the lower provinces. They are officially 

designated for the most part as village 
zemindars , paying the revenue of their 

- -- jointly with one or more pattedars or 

partners, descended from the same eommon stock the designation 
adds, that some of these puttedars have had their interior puttees or 
shares, rendered distinct ; whilst those of the major part, still con- 
tinue annexed to, and blended or in common, with the share or shares 
of the principal of the family, or of the headmen among the brethren, 

“ being either one or more, whose names have been usually inserted in 
the pottahs, caboolcats, and other engagements for the public reve- 
nue.” There are others denominated 'Halookdars, who hav'e depend- 
log on them a greater or less number of village zemindars, many of 
whom, retain the right of disposing by sale of their own estates, sub- 
ject of course to the payment of the usual j'umma to the talookdar.’' 
These talookdars, by the terms of perpetual settlement, are left to 
assess their village zemindai'S, either in proportion to their own 
sudd er jtmm a, with some addition for the charges of management, 
or according to the extent and value of the produce, as local custorn 
or the good will of the parties may direct/'’ It should appear from 
this, that more distinct traces of the ancient Hindoo revenue system 
remained in Benares, than existed in Bengal, during the enquiries which 
were prosecuted, preparatory to the inti'oductioii of the permanent 
settlement of the land revexiue in that province. — The village zemindar 
of Benares appears to bo the mockuddim found in certain ])aris of 
Bahar, and the potail of the Carnatic, both of whom are head men of 
villages, who are responsible to the Government, for maintaining and 
promoting the cultivation of the land, and who in the tirst-mentioned 
portions of territory possessed the right of disposing of their situations 
by sale or gift to others, who might enter upon them under the same 
obligations of service, and might enjoy the same advantages as their 
predecessors, either in a distinct share of the ]iroduce, or in having the 
settlement or farm of the village made with them, on such terms as 
might be agreed to, on the part of the Government. The division of 
the crop between the Government and the cultivator, in proportions 
which varied in a small degree in diffei’cnt parts of the country, appears 
to have thrnished the rule for estimating the assessment of revenue, in 
the settlement which was rendered permanent. ThivS settlement, after 
the best endeavours of the resident to accommodate it, to the princi- 
ples of proprietary right in tlie land, has left many points in the code 
of regulations, scarcely reconcileable with such a tenmre, and still to be 
referred to the ancient local uaeges> and the recoi’da of the canoogoe’s 
office. The canongoes, whose functions were abolished in Bengal, were 
continued in Benares under the permanent settlement, and the support 
B _ 1 *• Tr ofthem“mthefullexeroiseoftheirfunctions,” 

EeguIat>on« Ti. 1705. ^ Condition, in the written 

engagemonte entered into on the part of government with the landhold- 
ers. The turbulent habits prevalent among the newly restored zemindars, 
rendorecHfe expedient to contimia them mr a limited pcciod, under the 
same native officer who had been employed during the forjner adrninis' 

:niL The functions of this officer Twin 


tratiem, termed amnih The functions of this officer (wlio was and 


IS 
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employed under most of the native governments) partook of the joint 
nature of farmer and tahsildar or collector of the revemie. He was 
made answerable, under personal and collateral security,for the payment 
into the collector’s treasury of the full amount of the public assessment 
on. the lands comprised in his division, though he engaged not to collect 
from thelandholdersmorethkn theirstipulated shares of that assessment; 
and therefore, as a compensation for the trouble and risk, and in reim- 
bursement of the expense of the undertaking, he was allowed a salary^ 
computed at 11| per cent., on the amount he collected. Under the 
native governments it is not unusual for the aumil to exercise the whole 
authority, civil and military, within his division, and to be the arbiter 
in cases of life and death. In Benares, after the introduction of 
British influence, he had been restricted to the exercise of Ms func- 
tions, as an officer of the revenue and police ; the expense he unavoid- 
ably incurred in the latter department was understood to be provided 
for, in the salary above-mentioned. Provision was made for the gradual 
abolition of this office, hy a regulation which permitted the emancipa- 
tion of a landholder from the aumifs authority, whenever he should 
apply for, and be found deserving of that indulgence, and for the pay- 
ment of his revenue directly into the treasury of the collector. 

The sale of land by auction, or in any other way, for realiMng 
arrears of land revenue, appears to have been unusual, if not unknown 
in all parts of India, befoi'e its introduction by the British government 
into the Company’s dominions. In the present settlement, it appears 
introduced into the cabooleats or voluntary agreements of the land- 
holders, in the following terms : They bind 
Begalation 11. 17i5. themselves to pay the stipulated annual 

revenue punctually, and agree, in case of 
'' failure, that their property real and personal, shall be sold to make 
good the deficiency.” In the lower provinces, the zemindars had been 
relieved from the charge, and prohibited from taking any concern in 
the police. In Benares, the resident deeming the authority, information 
and influence naturally acquired by the aumils or tehsildars and land- 
holders, the strongest foundation on which 
lieguiatioa XVII. 1795. the efficiency of police could bo established, 
prevailed on the government to allow a devia- 
tion from the Bengal system, so far as to commit the charge of the police 
to the aumils jointly, and subordinate to them, to the landholders and 
farmers of land, under the responsibility for robberies or thefts commit- 
ted within their respective limits, which they had been subject to, 
under the Rajah’s government. The whole were placed under the 
magistrate’s control, with rules for their guidance, similar to those 
which had been established in the lower provinces. 

The code of regulations for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, has, with 
little alteration been extended to Benares, 
Bengal printed Begulatioiis. and the civil and criminal laws administered 
, , , ^ «^re the same, in both those parte of the Com- 

pany dominions ; but in consideration of the high respect paid liy 
the Hindoo inhabitants to their character, tbe Bramins of Benares have 
received some special indulgences, in the mode of proceeding against 
them, on criminal charges ; and it has been furthex* provided in their 
favour, that in all cases where by the law, a Bramin would be adjudg- 
ed to sufier deadly, the sentence shall be changed to transportation, 
or otherwise mitigated at the discretion of the government. On 
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the other hand^ it having been discovered that the Bramins residing in 
certain parts of the countrj?*, occasionally converted the reverence 
paid them into the means of distressing individuals, and of evading 
the laws, the government has interfered to suppress these practices : — 
among these, were the holding out the threat of obtaining spirit* 
xsal vengeance on their adversaries, by suicide, or the exposure of 
the life, or the actual sacrifice of one of their own children or near 
relations. Occurrences of this nature, were not , on any pretence 
in future, to be exempt from the ordinary cognizance of thema-gistrate, 
and the usual course of the criminal law. Another tribe of Hindoos, 
designated Majekooonars, were accustomed to destroy their female 
infants, in consequence, as it has been understood, of the difficulty 
experienced in procuring matches for them in marriage, suitable 
to their high caste. The resident having prevailed on the Rajekoomars 
formally to renounce this custom, under penal obligations^ any future 
observance of it, subjects the party offending to the ordinary punishment 
of murder. 

Subsequently to the introduction of the foregoing regulations into 
Benares, the judicial establishment at Ghazeepore was withdrawn ; 
and the province is now divided between the jurisdictions of the 
provincial courts of Juanporc and Mirzapore and the city court of 
Benares. The police, established at the recommendation of the late 
resident, has also undergone a material change, by being withdrawn 
from the tehsildars (native collectors of the revenue) and Hie landhold- 
ers, and entrusted to the charge of darogahs, or native justices of the 
peace, on small salaries, as in the lower provinces of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa.- — The inexpediency of this alteration in the system first establish- 
ed, your Committee will notice hereafter, when they come to treat 
on the present state of the police under the Bengal presidency,. 

The Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

The Committee have next to notice the acquisition of an 
extensive and populous tract of country, obtained by treaty, in the 
SoubahdaiTy of Oude ; and to explain the system of internal adminis- 
tration introduced into those valuable provinces, which are officially 
designated the Ceded Districts in Oude. 

By the treaty alluded to, bearing date the 20ih ISfovembcr 1801* 
his excellency the Nawaub Vizier, in commutation of subsidy, ceded 
to the honourable the East India Company in perpetual sovereignty, 
the provinces abovementioned, yielding, according to the schedule, 
an annual gross revenue of Lucknow Sicca Rupees 1,35,23,474? or 
about £ 1,000,000 sterling. 

On the removal of the nawaub’s officers, the affairs of the Ceded 
districts in Oude were placed under the superintendence of a. Lieute- 
nant Governor and board of commissioners, to whom were confided 
the settlement of the revenue and the formation of a temporary 
scheme of internal admimstration, which was intended to continue, till 
sufficient information should be acquired of the circumstances of the 
country, to warrant tlie establishment of a more permanent system. 

Letter fmm Ocreraor Gewe. Urider this temporary provision, the European 
ral it) Mr. Mmij Welled- civil servants of the Company acting under 
February the orders 'of the Lieutenant Governor, and 
^stationed in the districts into which the 
acquired territory was divided, possessed individnally the entire civil 
authority, officiating ns collectors of the revenue and judges and 
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public notaries, were left untouched ; and the police was entrusted to 
the landholders and native collectors, under^ the responsibility to 
which they had been always accustomed. 

The same considerations which influenced the adoption, might 
have induced, a continuance of this mode of internal administration, 
till the natives should have had the benefit of a longer acquaintance 
with their European rulers ; but the strong encomiums which had 
uniformly been bestowed on Lord Cornwallis's institutions, had 
probably influenced the determination, by whicii the Bengal regula- 
tions were introduced into, the Ceded provinces of Oude, with a degree 
of precipitation, that appears, on no other grounds to be intelligible. 

The application of the Bengal code of Regulations to the provinces 
ceded by the na^b vizier, bears date the 24th March 1803. The 
regulations are printed and published for general information, as in 
the lower provinces ; and such modifications have been added, as the 
condition of the natives of the new country rendered advisible. 

The Ceded provinces are divided into seven zillahs or districts ; 

. , „ , . in each of which, are stationed a civil servant, 

Bengal prmtcdRegnkw- exercising the functions of judge and magis- 
trate, and another civil servant exercising the functions of collector of 
the revenue. A court of appeal and circuit is established at the town of 
Bareilly, and the establishments of registers, assistants, and native 
law and ministerial officers, to these departments, are such, as have 
been described in Bengal. 

In the department of the poUqe, the system introduced into 
Benares has been adopted in preference to 
Beg. s V. . Bengal ; and the tahsildars or native 

collectors, and principal landholders, are accordingly vested with powers 
for the apprehension of aU robbers and other disturbers of the public 
peace, under the obligation of either producing the offender, or of 
making good the loss. 

In the department of the revenue, a regulation was enacted 
n YYV iRtT! recognising and confirming the triennial 

■ ■ settlement of the land revenue, made by the 

board of commissioners, and approving the separation of the sayer or 
impost duties, from the mehaul or land revenue, made at the same time ; 
notifying also, that at the expiration of the triennial term, another 
settlement would be made, with the same persons (if willing to engage) 
for three years, “ at a fixed equal annual jumma or assessment, to be 
“ formed by taking the difterence beteen the annual amount of the first 
“ lease, and the actual yearly produce of the land at the time of its 
“ expiration, and adding two-thirds of such difference to the annual 
“ rent of the first lease at the expiration oi this term, a settlement 
for four years would he made, " with the same person, if willing to 
“ engage, at a fixed equal annual jumma, formed by adding to the 
“ annual rent of the second three years, three-fourths of the net increase 
“ of the revenue during any one year of that period.” It was further 
notified, that at the end of the last mentioned term of four years 
(completing altogether the term of ten years, from tlie first settlement) 
a permanent settlement would be concluded "with the same persons 
“ (if willing to engage, and if no others with a better claim should come 
“ forward) for such knds as might be in a sufficiently improved state of 
“ cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the government 
“ .should deem fair and equitable.” In these terms, the supreme govern- 
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magistrates witliia their respective limits. The functions of the 
commissioners were more laborious, and of yet greater importance 
than those of the judges of appeal and circuit in the lower provinces • 
their duties requiring them to assist the Governor General in Council^ 
and the Lieutenant Governor, in the formation of laws and regulations 
adapted to the state and condition of the domininions recently 
obtained ; and in their capacity of a court of circuit and appeal to 
superintend the administration of the laws over a great extent of 
country, and over a* race of people, unaccustomed to any regular 
“ system of order or law, and habituated to commit the utmost excesses 
of violence and oppression.” 

The duty of the collectors combined the labour and difficulty of 
ascertaining the resources of a new country ; of settling a system of 
law and revenue in all its details, and of collecting that revenue, with 
the arduous charge of administering the offices of magistrate and 
judge to a people, such as has just been described. 

The affairs of the Ceded districts in Oude, continued under the 
administration thus formed, till the beginning of the year 1803 ; when 
a settlement of the land revenue having been concluded for a period of 
three years, and the other purposes of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
appointment being accomplished, the Lieutenant Governor resigned his 
office ; and the commission for the provisional government of those 
provinces, was dissolved. 

Though the proceedings of the commission had been regularly 
submitted for the approbation of the Governor 

dated 10th Feb. 1803. OH' resignation of office, delivered in a 

summary of the arrangements ■which had 
heen made in the Ceded districts ; from which the following particu- 
lars have been obtained : 

The collection of the land revenue for the year in which posses- 
sion was received from the viziei-’s officers, proceeded on the existing 
engagements with the landholders and aumils or native collectors : hut 
on the expiration of that year, the foundation was kid for a perma- 
nent assessment, by the conclusion of a settlement for three yeats with 
the landholders, in all instances where it was found practicable, on the 
terms proposed. In other cases, the knds were let to farm, and in a 
few instances, the coEeefeions were left to be made from the cultivators, 
by the officers of - government. These engagements for the land 
revenue proceeded in some instancesk on wssttdJ or annual augment- 
ation, founded on the expectation of increased cultivation ; and th®> 
increase thus obtained for the third yeax of the settlement over the 
esl^ate at which the knds bad been received in commutation of the 
sub»i%,- appears to have beetx 82,99,5$9 Bucknow sicca rupees, or an- 
ad'«U3i«j|e gained by the cessiom. of more than 19 per cent. On the 
vMer’s t^ht'jfoU. In addition to this, a pirospective augmentation 
the revehtte "was expected by the Lieutenant Governor from a new- 
regulatiott of theicustoms, from a daity imposed on the ssde of spirit*' 
nbms' li(iuom,, ariA Iro extension to this part of the ^Oompany^s 
ddiMidMi'’nfth#';!i»nopoly of salt'; which, altc^her would, after* 
dedhtitlMthe e:S^iSW»ie of establishments necessary for the adminis- 
trwti5^*'||na sy^em of govemment, '.augment the finanoiai 

rescknw^^theTto^&dwGompany, by a con4d#rable expels 
nett and aboye-what had'"'ever yet. been"' 
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obtained from the vkier, on account of subsidy. The actual amount 
thus stated in prospect, by the Lieutenant Governor, was 56,38 012 
Lucknow sicca rupees, or more than half a million sterling per annum ; 
and although the expectations thus formed, have not in every instance 

been fulfilled, the I’evenue realized since the cession, has, under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season, and after temporary incursions 
of cavalry in the course of the late Mahratta war, exceeded the 
amount formerly received; as subsidy. The advantages, however 
which the Supreme Government had in view, from the acquisition of 
these provinces, were chiefly of a political nature, to be derived from 
internal arrangements calculated for the security of property and the 
tranquillity and happine.ss of the native inhabitants. 

_ The internal administration to which the servants of the East 
India Company succeeded in Oude, appears to have been of the worst 
form of those described in the former part of this Report. The nawab 
Vizier having divided his territorial possessions among aumils or native 
collectors (who entered into agreements for the payment of a stipulated 
amount of revenue) committed the entire authority and control civil 
and military, over the inhabitants, to their discretion. The landholders 
were chiefly of the class which has been described in Benares, as village 
zemindars ; but there were others of higher rank, who bore the title of 
rajah, and appear rather, in the condition of tributaries than of sub- 
jects. While these persons discharged their assessment of revenue 
they were left to the exercise of absolute dominion within their limits’ 
Ihey poss^sed strong holds garrisoned by their adherents, and not 
nnfrequently withheld the revenue, till compelled to the payment of 
it, or to a compromise, by the approach of a mOitary force The 
negligences, defects and abuses, whi^ prevailed in the government of 
Oude, are forcibly stated in many documents which have been laid 
beiore the House, and particularly in a paper addressed by the late 
Mabqois vORwabus, when Governor General, to the late Nawab- 
Vmer, 4ated the 12tfa August 1798. la this paper. Lord Cornwallis 
earnestly exho^ed his excellency to exert himself in effecting those 
reforms in the internal administration of his affairs, which wpesred 
intopenwble, not less for his own ease than for the introduction of 
order and regularity among his subjects. His Loi’dship did not propose 
anint^uotioa of the system which had been recently applied to 
f ’ bwt A Wfom of the system which properly belonged to the- 
Viaers dominions; a reewrenre to w'hich,in its more pefleet steto 
ajust and vigorous adminiatwition, would in his opinion, j^te 

to theflowiab%o«di^ 
in whfeh they had been left by ^u^ah “uJL afe/whwie dwth, 

his.teo^p reawttddltoe 'viiaer, that' he succeeded, to Is&'ljueasury 
;“_diBctipi^|_;^ps, a regular revenue,', and 8ttbmi88iye<'''.jwbject8.”~^ 

It may considewctsiofe'of tbese and of the 

mexpe^nqy^*a«e»a4dWleftt change, that was 

induced, on thdh|a^pi«i'^4hese'proymee«, thlttie hisiflati'||ai#|-" 

ttttiops for the Wore* oni;i;»'»odel of, the 

S weimmeats, than e»sifef',syaiem'hatredm!ad,'lw<"’'&^ lower' wedyfeces. 

ence, the entoe aath<j!t«*»,;tlre,,,dt^eaitoV'b£ the rewSae; the 
admin Wretioa lustioe,: of the- public .peace, ■ , was • ■ 

catered m one Aadiyid^;'rtttoJ«re(^ supeidhtend each, , 

prev^l (iivW The /collection ,of 'tents. ■ ' 

e5Ri^„ltt;the putwarries or tilli§p.<(««ntBnts,and in the'WangtiftW ’ 
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meat pledged itself to the landholders for the introduction of a pei.na- 
nent ^settlement of the land I’evenue, at the expiration of a period, such 
as originally was proposed as experimental for tlie same purpose in 
Bengal ; but without the reservation then observed, of the approba- 
tion of the court of directors to confirm the agi-eement. It may 
however be presumed that this omission was an oversio-ht; which a 
subsequent regulation repaired, when the government had'to determine 
on the system of internal administration, which it might be proper to 
introduce into another extensive acquisition of territory, more recently 
annexed to the dominion of the East India Company, in the same part 
of India. 


The provinces alluded to are those which were conquered from the 
Mahratta cliiefteins, Scindia and the Eerar rajah, and others, whicli 
about the same time, were ceded to the East India Company by bis 
highness the JPeshwah, in commutation of subsidy. The former com- 
prehend tlie principal part of tlio Booab or tract of country confined 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, the country situated on the 
right bank of the latter river, from its leaving the mountains of Cash- 
nicer to near its confluence with the Ganges; and the province of Cut- 
tack, situatetl westward of Midna])ore, and uniting, by the course oi' 
the sea-coast, the provinces subject to tlie Bengal presidency to those 
under the presidency of Fort fc>t, George. The latter lujquisition or 
coded territory consists of the province of Bundleeund, .situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna, above Allahabad. 


Ihese provinces, with the exception of Cuttack and Bundleeund, 
were, during the continuance of the Mahratfii. war, placed under the 
general control of his excellency the eommander-in-chief, the late Lord 
Lake ; who.se orders, the civil servants entrusted with the immediate 
cjiarge of them, were directed to obey ; but in 1805, after the conclu- 
sion of peace between the British government and the Mahratta chief- 
tains, the lands in the Dooab, and on the right bank of the Jumna, with 
the exception of the city and the vicinity of Delhi, were formed into 
five districts, under the administotiou of judicial and revenue officers, 
and placed under the control of the superior autlioritics at the presidency* 
in the same manner as the Ceded provinces in Oude, to which these are' 
contiguous. The city of Delhi, and a tract of country round it, have 

i> I irTTT -.onr continued under the nominal authority 

UegiUation VIII. 1B05. 

ment of the British resident. 

The government determined to extend to tlicse provinces the code 
of regulatioms which had recently been introduced into the ceded 
districts of Oude; and the vicinity, and similar habits of other people 
rendered, little modification of the regulations necessary. On this 
■o 1 TV, one occasion, the British government notified to 

Regulation iX ISOS. landholders in these provinces, the plan 

which it was intended to adopt for the .settlement of the land revenue. 
This plan was precisely the same as that which has been described, in • 
reference to the Ceded districts in Oude, namely, the saycr or impost 
duties, to be separated from the mehaul or land revenue ; and settle- 
ments of one, _ three, and four years in succession, to be concluded ; 
the last of which settlements was to become permanent, if agreed to by 
the landholders. 

These term.s, though promulgated in a printed r.egulation of the 
government, could not in every part, be rigidly adhered to ; a seyere 


9 
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drought had diminished the produce of the harvests in a degree that 
rendered remissions of the current revenue unavoidable ; and it seems 
at length to have occurred to the government, that in the promise of a 
settlemeiit in perpetuity, at the expiration of the term specified, they 
had exceeded their authority, and gone beyond the powers assumed on 
a former occasion by Lobd Cobnwallis, who promised such a settle- 
ment to the landholders in the lower provinces, only on the condition 
of the fuijure approbation of the court of directors. The government 

accordingly, in Eegulation X. 1807, supply 
Section Eegulation X. 1807^ this omission, by informing the landholders, 

that the settlement for the term of four years, 
being fixed in perpetuity, will depend on the confirmation of the court 
of directors being obtained to that arrangement. 

When the settlement made for three years approached to a 
termination, and it became necessary to prepare orders for the settle- 
ment of four years, which might, in consequence of the notification, 
become permanent, the government deemed this a measure of so much 
importance, as to require the superintendence of a special commission, 
which was therefore appointed* The commission consisted of a member 
of tbe board of revenue, and another experienced civil servant, with a 
secretary, accountant and assistant, and a competent establishment of 
native officers. In this commission, was vested the general control of the 
revenue affairs of the ceded and conquered districts, with the exception 
of the territory assigned for the support of the royal family at Delhi, 
and the province of Uuttack ; the powers and authoritj’' delegated to the 
commissioners being the same, as those which before had been exercised 
in these provinces, % the board of revenue. 

In communicating to the court of directors the establishment of a 


commission for the above purpose, the govern- 
observed, that the distance of the ceded 
1807. ’ conquered ^ provinces from the presiden- 

cy ; and the difficulty ofobtaining accurate in- 
formation respecting the actual resources of the land, had demonstrated, 
that the control of the hoard of revenue (in whom that duty had heeu 
vested from the time of the dissolution of the subordinate government 
of the ceded provinces) was less efficient in the formation and adjustment 
of assessments, than was desirable, considering the great importance of 
the duty, both to government and the landholders ; and that these and 
other local reasons, had rendered the commission necessary. 

Having entered on the execution of their commission, it appears, 
that doubts began to be entertained, of the 
Eevanue Letter to CouJ^; of expediency of concluding a permanent settle- 
180 ?*°'^* ’ newly acquired territory ; and 

itwas deemed adyisible tocall forthe opinions 
of the collectors, which were accordingly given in answers to qiieries, 
circulated by the comiqissioners on the various points connected with 


the measure in questiop. 

It is to he regretted, that the detailed proceedings of the govern- 
ment, and the commissioners, on this subject, are not yet arrived from 
India ; the copies originally sent }iayingbeen lost with the ships wj^ich 
conveyed them ; but the result is collected from the general corres- 
ppndence of the Bengal government. 

The commissioners, in their final report on this interesting and 
important subject, under date the ISA April 1808 , stated their 
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opinions to be adverse to the immediate conclusion of a perma- 
nent settlement in the territories subject to their control and 
as they were probably apprised of its being the fixed determination 
of the government to cany through the proposed arrangement, at all 
events, resigned their offices, rather than be the instruments of 
nieasures, which their judgment, founded on local observation, could 
not approve. 

It is impossible to suppose, the commissioners in delivering their 
opinions, could have been actuated by any other moti^^e than a con- 
sciousness of the inexpediency of the measure ; nor is any other motive 
imputed to them by the govenment. it is therefore to be regretted 
that their proceedings are not yet before the Committee, as it is pro- 
bable, that their reasons, adduced against the immediate introduction 
of a permanent settlement, will be found to proceed on local circiim- 
stmices, presenting obstacles to an arrangement, which, oti general 
principles, the commissioners themselves fnight be ready to approve. 
The government letter of th^^ 15th September 1808, which announces 
the resignation of the commissioners, refers to their repoi*t, and to the 
minutes recorded in council, which are stated to' be in answer to it* 
ihe letter itself,' con tains no further argument in support of the measure, 
than an appeal to the discussions which led to the permanent settle- 
ment in the lower provinces ; and to the experience which has been 
had of its favourable effects, in that part of the country. In a subse- 
quent dispatch, of the 31st August 1 810, the government avoid enter- 
ing into any detailed discussions, because” (as they observe) the 
principal reasons which can be assigned a priori, for the measure, 
have already been submitted ; and because the reports and informa- 
“ tion which they were from time to time, receiving from the new" 
board of commissioners (appointed in the ix)om of those who had 
“ resigned) would probably, when complete, establish the expediency 
and sound policy of the measure, beyond a question;” 

It is not at all surprizing that the court of directors should not 
have been convinced by arguments founded on general principles, 
when the propriety of the measure proposed to be adopted in these 
provinces, depended altogether on local reasons, or a knowledge of the 
resources of the country recently acquired, and on the actual fitness of 
the people to receive the benefits which might be intended for them. 
In all these particiilars, the prevailing weight of evidence is decidedly 
against the immediate conclusion of the perpetual settlement in these 
provinces ; and accordingly, the directors, in their reply, stated it to 
be not their intention to proceed immediately to the introduction of 
such a settlement in the ceded and conquered provinces, '' because it 

Letter to Bengal, 27th Fob, premature to fix in perpetuity the 

1810, para 43, and 46. land, rents of those countries, at so early a 

. “ stage of their connexion with them, when 

“ their knowledge of the revenue actually derived from them by the 
“ zemindars, and of their capability must be necessarily imperfect, and 
« when the people are yet, so little habituated to their government.” 
They further proceed to observe, “ that the mistakes committed in the 
“ settlement made of the lower provinces, under all the advantages. 

" that a long experience of their resources afforded, and the inconveni- 
« ences which were felt from it, though the natives, had been so much 
“ longor_ under the British government, suggested the danger of 
“ precipitancy m the measure proposed, and point out the propriety 
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of great tJautioH and deliberation being observed, in proceeding to a 
'' measure, which is to be irrevocable.’' 

The court of directors were not at this time, in possession of the 
report of the commissioners, which had been forwarded to England on 
one of the lost ships. A copy of it, was afterwards received ; and 
having been taken into consideration, a letter was dispatched to India 
at the latter end of last year, in which the court adopted a still more 
decided language against any immediate or early measures for per- 
manently settling the ceded and conquered provinces ; and restricted the 
government abroad from entering into leases, for a longer period than 
Sve years. In this dispatch, they defer giving any opinion upon the 

system of administration which it may even- 

g.Ater27tt^Ntf 18U ‘0 introduce ill! o iliose 

provinces, the revenues of which have not 
been definitively fixed, intending at an early period, to convey their 
sentiments fully on the subject : and state their impression, as pro- 
duced by the perusal of the document above referred to, that the 
proposed final settlement of the revenues of these territorievS would be 
premature, supposing the arrangement otherwise to be completely 
unexceptionable : that it would be attended ultimately, with a large 
sacrifice of revenue ; that they were by no' means sufficiently 
acquainted, either with the resources of the country, or with the 
rights and ancient customs of the difierent classes of landholders, to 
venture upon a step of so much importance, and in its nature, irre- 
‘‘ vocable ; and that whether the measure may be eligible at a future 
period, and what modifications it may be prudent to apply to it, are 
questions, which will remain open for discussion.'’ The intention of 
the Bengal government to proceed to the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement was announced to the inhabitants of die ceded an<l con- 


quered provinces, in a Regulation, bearing date so long before, as 
the 24th March 1803, wherein the approbation of the court of direc- 
TVVTT f condition, is omitied. This omis- 

x' of 1807. sion, as the (^ommiitee have already stated, 

was supplied by a subsequent Regulation. 

Though the two commissioTiers appointed in the room of those 
who resigned, will probably be more compliant than their ])redeqessors, 
and proceed to execute the orders of their superiors, without waidng 
to enquire into and discuss the expediency of them, jet it maybe 
presumed, that, on the receipt of the foregoing instructions, the Bengal 
government will postpone the proposed settlement, to give time for 
more ample information being transmitted to the court of directors, 
than has yet been furnished, respecting the nature and resources of the 
new acquisitions ; the extent of the land cultivated, and of that capable 
of being made so; the quality and value of the produce, the land 
tenures; the mode of collecting the rent, whether in money or by a 
division of the crop, with the proportions of the latter, allotted to the 4 
government, its officers, and the cultivator ; the recent history of the 
pvenue administration, and the local usages ; the character of the 
inhabitants, with other objects which might suggest themselves in the 
course of a local enquiry. All these particulars, the court of directors 
will^naturally desire to be made acquainted with, before they proceed 
to give their sanction to arrangements, which are to define and establish 
the land tenures, and , fix, in perpetuity, the amount of territorial 
revenue to be derived to the State. 
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The Committee have bow reported on the system of internal 
government, introduced by jLoed Coenwallis, and established by a 
code of regalations promulgated in 1793 ; and have, in each depart- 
ment of Eevenue, Judicature and Police, noted such modifications as 
were soon after adopted, to render those i^egulatlons more perfect. 

The Committee have also stated the manner in which the same 
system has been extended to the province of Benares, and to the 
territories lately acquired by treaty from the Nawaub Vizier, and by 
commutation of subsidy and conquest from the Mahratta states. 

The Committee will next proceed to explain the practical effects 
of the new system, from the period of its introduction, down to that 
of the latest advices received from India. 


III. 

ON THE PBACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF INTEENAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE EEYENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Under the Hative Government, and, to a certain extant, under 
the British administration of the Indian provinces, previous to the 
late change of system, it had been customary for the landholders of 
distinction, and other principal inhabitants, to maintain, in proportion 
to their rank, an intercourse with the ruling power ; and in person, 
or by vakeel (or agent) to be in constant attendance at the seat of 
government, or with the officer in authority over the district, wliere 
their lands or their couceniH were situated. To establish an interest 
at the durbar, and to procure the protection of some poweiful 
patron, were, to them, objects of unceasing solicitude. This inter- 
course and these pursuits, were at an end, or had become useless, 
under the new system ; the zemindar was become vested with proprie- 
tary right in the land : the assessment on it, to which he had volun- 
tarily acceded, was permanently fixed, and he was referred to the Code 
of Eegulatioos, as the only protection longer necessary to maintain 
him, in the possession and enjoyment of these benefits. As long as he 
should conform strictly to the rules therein laid down for his guidance, 
he would have nothing to fear ; but might with confidence look to the 
administration of the laws for JiivS security ; on the other hand, it be- 
hoved him, with diligence and accuracy, to inform himself fully in 
regard to what those laws were, lest he should expose himself to the 
penalty to be incurred by a breach of them. 

The improvement of the country, and the security and happiness 
of the inhabitants, which the government expected would follow gm- 
dually from this change of system, equally de])onded on a due confor- 
mity throughout the community, to the regulations introduced; and it 
was rendered of importance, therefore, that the operation of the regu- 
lations, whether favourable or otherwise, should be distinctly knowii. 

To this end, generaLencouragement was given to the European 
servants employed in the different departments; and it wirs^ declared 
by Begulation IX of 1793, to be a point of duty for the judges of 
circuit, to report officially their observations on the subject : and a form 
was provided, for bringing under the notice of the government, any 
imperfectioiiB iu the existing laws, and for proposing a remedy, in the 
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form of new ones. The first exercise of this duty, appears to have 
occurred, on the following important occasion. 

The newsystem had abolished, under severe penalties, the exerCiso 
of the power formerly allowed the landholders, over their tena«tey ^nd 
cultivators, and of the collectors of the revenue, over the landholders , 
and had referred all personal coereion, as well as the adjustment of the 
disputed claims, to the newly established charts of justice. ^ 

^ The regulation which, in pursuance of these principles provided 
for the liquidation of the dues of government, by t^e sale of the defaul- 
ter’s lands, was sufEciently brief and efficient ; bu It ^diractice in 
distraint of the crop or other property, founded on the p actme m 
Europe and intended to enable the zemindars to realize then own 
rents! by which means alone they could perform their engagements 
With the government, were ill understood, and not found to be of easj 
practice In the courts of civU judicature, the accumulation of 
causes undecided, had proceeded to such 
put a stop to the OOUrse of justice ; or, at least, to leave to a 
httle pros^ct of the decision of a suit, instituted to recovci payment 
of iM rent, before his own land, by the more expeditious 
procedure, established against him by the government, 
broucrht to sale in liquidation of an outstanding balance. Thc.so 
Lnces, were brought under the notice of government so early as the 
year 1795, by the Board of Bevenue, in consequence of representations 
which had been made to them from different parts of the country , and 
particularly from the extensive and populous district of Burdwan, 
where the number of civil suits, pending before the jiidgey was stated 
to exceed thirty thousand ; and where, by computation, it was shewn, 
that in the established course of proceeding, the determination of a cause 
could not,’ from the porio’d of its iDstifcution, bo 
Appendix No. s. expected to be obtained, in the ordinary course 

of the plaintifi’s life. , , , , 

The governmeut in their answer to the board of revenue, and 11 
their observations addressed to the court of directors, appeared 
unwilling to admit that the evils and grievances complained of, arose from 
any defects in the public regulations ; and in regard to some particular 
instances which were stated, the government ascribed them chietly to 
the mismanagement which had long marked the conduct of many o o 

principal zemindars ; a correction of which, might be looked for irom 
time, and the operation of the priitciples of the regulations. Ihe Tery 
grounds of the complaints which had been brought forward, the govern- 
ment further observed, namely, those whereby the tenantry were 
enabled to withhold payment of their rents, evinced that the gi« 
body of the people employed in the cultivation ot the land, expenencea 
ample protection from the laws, and were no longer subject to arbitraiy 
exactions. Ifc appears, however, that the evils complaniod oi clici no^ 
affect the cultivators, but zemindars ; who now in their turn, suttcreci 
oppression Irom the malpractices of the former, and trom the inccra- 
petenco of the courts of justice to afford them redress ; and as a iurther 
progress of them, was likely to affect the interests oi the government, by 
exposing portions of the land sold, to the hazard of a reduction in tho 
rates of the assessment, as well as the property of the zomindars, it 
became indispensable that a remedy should be applied* 1 he govem-^ 
merit accordingly proceeded, first to modify the rules for distraint; the 
object of which, as fat as they were meant to afford the landholders t le 
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means of enforcing payment from tlie tenantry and ciildvators, were 
found to be counteracted by some of the restrictions under which they 
^ -yyt-v operate. The objectionable clauses 

^ ® were therefore repealed, and a new Regula- 

tion introduced for remedying those defects. Additional courts of adaw- 
lut were established; and the number and powers of the natives entrust- 
ed with the decision of suits of small amount, were immediately in- 
creased and enlarged ; but, with respect to the delay which had'beei^ 
ascribed to the established forms of proceeding, the government did not 
think any alteration necessary, observing that ‘‘ forms were equally 
T 1 •-or “ essential to the due administration of iustice* 

and to the quick decision of causes. The 
efficacy of the reforms thus introduced, the government observed, 
would appear from the operation of the regulation, which required 
periodical reports to be made by the judges of circuit ; and in regard to 
the state of the business in the courts of justice, a new regulation was 
enacted, requiring monthly and half yearly reports to be made, of the 
decision of causes, as well as of the number remaining on the file in the 
several courts of justice throughout the country. 

In announcing to the court of directors these measures of reform, 

T stated, that the discussions which led 

Rev Let er, May 7 . adoption of them, would evince the 

beneficial operation of the new system of internal administration ; in 
which it was provided, that in the event of any of the regulations 
being found inadequate to the end proposed, or productive of inconve- 
nience, the evil would become immediately forced upon the notice of 
government, in a shape, which, while it marked its nature and extent, 
would suggest the application of a proper remedj^. 

The experience of the four following years, did not justify the ex- 
pectations foimed with regard to the efficacy of the remedies applied ; 
but shewed, that the inconveniences and grievances complained of, 
still prevailed. The revenue was not realized with punctuality ; 
and lands to a considerable extent, were periodically exposed to sale 
by auction, for the recovery of outstanding balances. In the native 
year 1203, corresponding with 1796-7, the land advertised for sale 

comprehended a jumma or assessment of sicca 
+ 1 164 * 57 I* rupees 28,70,061* the extent of land actually 

I £ 207*688. bore a jumma or assessment of sicca ru- 

pees 141b,766.t and the amount of the pur- 
chase money sicca rupees 17,90,4164 In 1204, corresponding with 
1797 * 8 , the land advertised was for sicca rupees 26,66,191. the quan- 
tity sold was for sicca rupees 22,74,076, and the purchase money sicca 
rupees 21,47,580. Among the defaulters, were some of the oldest and 
most respectable families in the countiy. Such were, the Rajahs of 
Nuddea, Rajeshaye, Bishenpore, Cossijurah, and others ; the dismem- 
berment of whose estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threaten- 
ed them with poverty and ruin, and in some instances, presented diffi- 
culties to the revenue officer, in their endeavour to preserve undi- 


minished the amount of tlie public assessment. 

It was however remarked, that during the period which had now 
passed since the introduction of the permanent settlements, although 
the revenue had not been realized with the punctuality which mi^it 
have been expected, yet neither the assets nor the amount realized, had 
fallen below the amount of former periods, but had even exceeded that' 
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standard of comparison. In proof of this, the Government, in a letter 
of 31st October 1799, refer the directors to their orders of 12th April 
1786 ; wherein their expectation of an assessment was stated at sicca 
Bnpees 2,60,00,000, whereas the average of the actual collections, since 
the conclusion of the settlement, had exceeded that amount by more 
than five lacs of Bupees annually, besides an available balance, which 
remained at the end of the preceding April, of sicca Enpees 29,00,000« 

The government farther observed, that this had been eftected, 
though the personal coercion formerly practised, had been abandoned, 
and the most scrupulous punctuality observed, in maintaining invio- 
lable the public engagements ; that whenever a deviation had 
taken place, it had never been with a view to augment the resources of 
the government, but on the contrary, to relieve the individual, by a 
sacrifice of the public interest. 

These observations were probably made, with a view to reconcile 
the directors to what might otherwise appear an unfavourable state of 
affairs in the revenue department ; for, besides the distresses, which as 
before-mentioned, had befallen a large portion of the principal ssemin- 
dars, and the continual advertisements which were made in the public 
newspapers, of land on sale for the I’eeoveiy of arrears, the territoiial 
revenue was so far from being realized with the facility and punctuality 
deemed neeessaiy, tliat some of the members of the board of revenue, 
in consequence of the heavy balances which at this time occurred, went 
so far as to i^ecommend and strongly to urge a recurrence to the former 
practice of confining the landholders, for enforcing the payment of 
r. . arrears. This, the government declined 
adopting, on tlie ground that i^t would have 
dated July 17»9. n tendency to degrade the characters, and 

weaken the authority and respectability of 
the landholders, and thereby deprive them of the influence derivable 
from personal exertion, at a monent when the state of their affairs 
rendered personal exertion, most necessary for their relief. The govern- 
ment was of opinion, tJiat the fear of losing 
Rev. Letter of 81st Oofc. 1799. their estates which were liable to sale to 

liquidate thebalanceofrevenue, would operate 
more powerfully with the zemindars, than any considerations of 
personal disgrace ; and they deemed it essential to strengthen, rather 
than adopt any measure which might reduce, the power of the zemin- 
dars over their under-tenantry, who, it appeared had, under the general 
protection afforded by the courts of justice, entered into combinations ; 
which enabled them to embarrass the landholders in a very injurious 
manner, by withholding their just dues, and compelling them to have 
recourse to a tedious and expensive process, to enforce claims which 
ought not to have admitted of dispute. 

In. explaining to the court of directors this state of affairs, it was 
observed, that the licentiousness of the 
Eev. Letter, 31st Oct. 1799, tenantry, although its effects, involving the 

zemindars in ruin, were in particular cases to 
be regretted, indicated nevertheless a change of circumstances which 
ought to 1 m received with satisfaction, inasmuch as it evinced the 
protection intended tobe afforded by unequal admi n istration of justice, 
to be real and efficient ; and shewed that the care and attention which 
the directors, with so much solicitude had urged the government to 
observe for preventing the oppression foi-merly practised by the more 
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powerful landholders, had not been exerted in vain ; and that in the 
success of those exertions, a foundation had been laid for the happiness 
of the great body of the people, and in the increase of popuiacion, 
agriculture and commerce, for the general prosperity of the countrf. 
On a minute entered by a member of the board of revenue, lespeeting 
the ruin of some of the principal zemindars, and a great proportion of 
the landholders, the government observed, that it was unnecessary to 
refer to any other than the ordinary causes of exfci-avagance and 
mismanagement, to account for what had happened in the instances in 
question, which were not such, as in a series of years, should excite 
any surprise ; that it had been foreseen, that the management 
'"of the large zemindarries would be extremely difficult, and that 
those immense estates were likely, in the course of time, to fall into 
“ other hands, by becoming gradually subdivided, an event which 
^'however much to he regretted, as affecting the individual proprietor, 
would pi'obably be beneficial to the country at large, from the estate 
falling into the possession of more able and economical managers/' 

Eov. Letter, 5th Sept. 1800. same _ subject, in a Sdbsenuoiit 

dispatch, wherein the government notice tfjc 
ruin of the Kajabs of Dinagepore and Rajeshaye, "vUiose estates had 
been at diflerent times attached, and at length wholly sold, it is 
remarked, that it would be a satisfactory re&ction, that what had 
happened to these laige zemindarries, wcmid place the lands in the 
possession of better managers, who might be expected to improve the 
country, and with their own interest to promote those of the indus- 
trious cultivators of the soil, and to extend the general pibsperitv of 
the country. 

It was thus, in explaining to the authorities at home, the effects 
and tendency of the new system, that the government generally found 
something to commend. When the operation of the regulations 
proved adverse to their expectations, in one respect ; in another, some- 
thing had occurred to console them for the disappointment, by shew- 
ing that some different, but equally desirable end, had been attained. 
Thus, though the rules for distraint of property, instead of supplying 
the exercise of power formerly allowed the zemindars, had enabled the 
tenantry and cultivators to combine (as it is asserted) and ruin iboir 
landlords ; yet this circumstance, it was observed, evinced that 
the great body of the people experienced ample protection from the 
laws, and were no longer subject to arbitrary exactions. Thus too, 
when the sale of estates, and the dispossession of the great zemindars 
were, to be announced, it was remarked that however much the min 
of these defaulters was to be regretted, the directors would perceive 
with satisfaction, that the great ends were obtained by it, of dividing 
their estates, and of transferring the lands which composed them, into 
the hands of better managers. 

These remarks your Committee cannot but notice, would appear 
inconsistent with the sentiments of liberality and benevolence, which 
are displayed through many parts of the India correspondence, and 
might suggest a doubt in regard to the sincerity of the intentions 
expressed by the ruling authority, for the prosperity of the principal 
zemindars, were it not certain that at the time they were written, the 
government and its principal officers wete assiduously employed, in 
devising remedies for the evils complained of. This appears in the 
ample discussions which took place on the subject, and in the enact- 

10 
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inenfc of new regulations wliich. were introduced on the occasion. But 
Tbefore the Committee proceed to explain these measures, they propose 
offering a few remarks on the apparent causes which reduced the land- 
holders to a condition as ahoYe exhibited, so different fi'om what might 
have been expected, under the operation and influence of the new 
system. 

The principal cause of the distresses alluded to, appears to have 
grown out of the condition introduced into the permanent settlements, 
which declared, that the land should be held, as a security for the 
amount of the revenue assessed uf>on it, combined with the circum- 
stance under which that condition was enforced, for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue. 

Under the native governments, the recovery of arrears ^ from^ 
defaulters was sometimes attempted by seizure and confiscation of 
personal property, or by personal coercion. The zemindar might 
experience the mortification of having the administration of the zemin- 
dany taken out of his hands, and entrusted to a sezawuL He might 
be imprisoned, chastised with stripes, and made to suffer toHure, with 
the view of forcing from him the discovery of concealed property. 
He was liable to expulsion from the zemindarry. He might be 
compelled to choose either to become Mussulman, or to suffer death. 
But under whatever degiee of adversity the zemindam might fall, or 
whatever might be the extremity, or injustice^ or cruelty practised on 
them, they had still the consolation of preserving their rank, and of 
being considered as z$mindm?s, They tliemselves might coma under 
the displeasure of the government, and experience its* severities^ but 
their families would still maintain the consideration due to their 
station in society, with the chance of recovering, in more favourable 
times, possession of their zemindaries* The policy of those govern*^ 
ments, was adverse to the dispossession of a zemindar, who, by means 
of his family connexions and caste^ might return and disturb the 
possession of his successor. Hence it appears, that even in cases 
where the zemindar, from rebellion or other misconduct, was deemed 
deseiwing of death, the succession of a near relation, or of an infant son ^ 
or of a widow placed under tutelage, was generally deemed preferable to 
the introduction of a stranger to the possession of the zemindary. 

Under the British administration, down to the period of the 
introduction of the permanent settlement, and the new code of regula- 
tions, it had not been usual to resort to the sale of land for the 
recovery of the arrears of I'eveuue ; and in a minute recorded on the 
proceedings of the board of revenue in July 1799, it is asserted, '' that 
** from the Company's acquisition of the ceded lands (consisting of the 
^ 24 pergunnahs, the districts of Bur d wan, Midnapore and Chittagong) 
comprehending, until the formation of the permanent settlemerd, a 
'^period of thirty years ; and from the accession to tbe Dewanny until 
the above mentioned time, there had hardly an instance been found 
of the property in landed estates having changed hands, by cause of 
'' debts, either public or private ; certainly of the large ones, none.’^ 
Although the engagements entered into for the five years settlement, 
conl^ined a clause subjecting the l%nd to sale for the recovety of arrears, 
it not appe».bhat the measure was any where resorted' to for 
tliffc puipe, altlion^, heavy balances occurred, 'Which to a consider- 
7 ' ‘ extant, proved irrecdverable* Tbe land"* 
- holders were theretoro unprepared by any 
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experience they could have had under the former governments, whether 
native or British, for the rules which were, by the terms of the perma-* 
nent settlement, introduced for the recovery of arrears of revenue from 
defaulters, and were perhaps not aw'are of the necessity, whicli the 
nature of the settlement imposed, for a rigid enforcement of them. 

These rules in their original form as they stand in the code of 
1793, rendered the zemindar liable to imprisonment, and his lands 
subject to attachment, if the whole or portion of any monthly instal- 
ment (in which the revenue was pa 5 mble) should remain undischarged, 
on the first of the month following. At the close of the year, if the 
arrear wa.s not bj^ that time discharged, the whole, or a dae proportion 
of the estate was to be exposed to sale by public auction, for the 
recovery of the balance due, together with interest at the rate of 12 per 
cent per annum, which was to be charged upon it 

In the following year ITOl-, the governor general being, as it is 
stated in the preamble to Eegulation III of that year, solicitous to 
refrain from every mode of coercion not absolutely necessary,^" an 
alteration was introduced, which exempted the landholders altogether 
from imprisonment ; but, in other respects, rendered the rules for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue, much more rigid and severe, by 
empowering the revenue officers to bring the land to sale at any time' 
in the comse of the year, on the failure in payment of any monthly 
instalment ; instead of waiting for that purpose, until the close of the 
year* 

It was probably foreseen that this regulation altogether, but more 
especially the modification as above introduced, tliough it spared the 
person, would put the property of the zemindar to considerable hazard* 
The proportion of the produce of a zemindarry, fixed as the govern- ' 
meiit share at ten elevenths of tlie rent paid by the tenantry, though 
it had not in all cases, been fixed with minute exactness, sufficiently 
shews that it must have been in most cases, a large proportion ; and 
that the most attentive and active management was indispensably 
necessary, to enable a landholder to discharge his instalments, with the 
punctuality required by the public regulations. In <»ses therefore, 
where any inequality unfavourable to the zemindar occurred, in fixing 
the amount of bis assessment at the permanent settlement, the 
danger of his felling in arrear, must have been enhanced ; and if 
once in arreax*, and his estate placed under the management of a 
native agent, deputed by the collector to hold it in attachment, 
and collect the rents, the dismemberment of his estate, and sale 
of Ms lands, must for the most part, have been inevitable. When the 
characters of the natives in general, and in particular of the zemindars 
of high rank, as given by Lord Teignmouth, are adverted to, and wlien 
it is considered that the latter description of persons are not in the ' 
habit of personally tranisaoting their own concerns, but of entrusting'’ 
them to their servants, who were accustomed to seek for the means of" 
extricating themselves from difficulties, in intrigues with superior 
authmlties, more than in their own individual exertions ; the events 
which have been stated in the sales of land, and in the ruin of a great 
portion of the landlsolders, will appear to be no more than the necessary 
consequences of the regulations above-mentioned, op crating, in some 
<iases, on persons who had not yet qualified themselves to act witli 
safety under them, and in others, operating in a manner contrary- to 
what was the object of their enactment. With respect to the latter 
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position, the admission of the government may be taken as authority, 
wherein in the correspondence above quoted, they acknowledge, that 
under the operations of the regulation for distraint of the crop, the 
tenantry had found it practicable to withhold the payment of their 
rents ; the consequences of which could have been no less in all cases 
than the distress, and in many, it may be presumed, the ruin of their 
landlords. 


In addition to these disadvantages, which the zemindars laboured 
under, tbe slow progress may be noticed of suits through the courts of 
judicature, to which they were referred for redress, against defaulters ; 
though their own payments to the government admitted of no delay, 
but might be promptly enforced by exposure of the land to sale by 
auction. The hardship which these circumstances imposed, in some 
instanceSj was strongly displayed in an address from one of the collec- 
tors to the hoard of revenue, in behalf of the zemindar of Burdwan. 
The collector observes, that he (the Rajah) begs leave to '' submit it 
Letter from the CoUeotor of *' Jour consideration whether or no it can 
Burdwan to the Board of Re- ** be possible lor him to discharge his engage- 
xeniie, January 1794* '' ments to government, with that punctu- 

Appeudu, No. 8. ^Yityr the regulations require, unless 

he be armed with powers, as prompt to enforce payment from his 
renters, as government had been pleased to authorize the use of, in 
regard to its claims, on him ; and he seems to think it must have 
proceeded from an oversight, rather than from any just and avowed 
principle, that there should have been established two modes of 
** judicial process nnder the same government ; the one, summarj’’ and 
efficient, for the satisfaction of its own claims, the other, tardy and 
** uncertain, in regard to the satisfaction of the claims due to its 
subjects ; more especially in a case like the present, where ability to 
discharge the one demand, necessarily depends, on the other demand 
being previously realized.’^ 

Under the circumstances which have been explained, it may not 
appear extraordinary if the landholders in contemplating the new 
system, were more struck with the inconveniences they experienced, 
from its introduction and early progress, than they were, with any 
advantages which they could promise themselves from its ultimate 
operation* The following passage will in some measure elucidate this 
point. It is extracted from a report made to the government by one 


Letter fpitt Collector of 
Midnapor#, of IStJi February 
1802. 


of the collectors, in answer to an enquiiy 

as late as the ye* 1802 , in regard to the 
operation of the regulations for collecting the 
revenue from the zemindars. 


“ All the zemindars, with whom I have ever had any communicar 
" tion.in this and in other districts, have hut one sentiment, respecting 
" the rules at present in force for the cpllection of the public revenue. 
“ They all say, that such a harsh and oppressive system was never before 
" resorted to, in this country ; that the custom of imprisoning land- 
" holders for arrears of revenue, was in comparison, mild and indul- 
" gept to them ; that though it was no doubt the intention of govem- 
“ ment to confer an important benefit on them, by abohshing this 
" custom, it has been found by melancholy experience, that the system 
" of sales and attachments, which has been substituted for it, has, in 
C(HU»e of a very few years, reduced most of the great zemindars in 
Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a greater change in the 
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- of Bengal than has perhaps ever happened, in the same 

« 1 f or country, by the mere effect of internal 

legulations In another part of the same report, the collector 
after commenting on a regulation then recently introduced, observes’ 

complaints of the inefficacy of the 
^ r general among the zemindars, or the pro- 

“th^+ r required little discernment to^see 

that they had not the same powers, over their tenants, which covern- 
ment exercised, over them. It was notorious, that many of them 
had large arrears of rent due to them, vt^hich they were utterly unable 
" government were selling their lands for an-eai of 
lent due to them, which they were utterly unable to recover- while 
government were selling their lands for arrears of assessment.” The 
collector adds “ iarmei-s and intermediate tenants were till lately able 
to withhold then- rents with impunff^^^ to set the authority of 

1 ^ ® ^“<lholdei-s had no direct control ovS 

them , the} coaid Bot proceed against them, except throiierh the 

transit inandtd"p?opSy! V 

zemindars, which were observed to take place in an extreme de^e? 
ff the conclusion of the permanent settlement 

of the land levenue, cannot be altogether ascribed to the proflieacv 
extravagance and mismanagement of the landholders; butLve to^ 
certain extent followed, as the unavoidable consequences of defects in 
the public regulations, combined with inequalities in the assessmenf 
and with the diftcultie.s, obstructions, and delays, with which the mSy 
nice distinctions and complex provisions of the new code of reeulatioim 
were^ brought into operation, among the veiy numerous, hj C Z> 

greater part i literate inhabitants of the Company’s provinces who 
were required to observe them. ^ vinces, wno 

The disadvant^es to which the interests of the Government were 
u period which ha.g been aUuded to, aros^from the 
< if&culty and uncertainty there was found, in duly apportioninsr the 
demand of revenue on the subdivisions of the estetes, which fof the 
ecoveiy of arrears of revenue, it became necessary to expo.se in parcels 
from time to time, to sale. The public faith was pfedgmd not to 
increase the apount of revenue assessed on the land ; and the great 
proportion wh^h the revenue bore to the produce, rendered a CMTeet 
adjustment indispensable, to prevent diminution in the established 
eceipts ; for the part of an estate sold might, if over-rated prove 

S wouirbt°'’i*° the consequenrol- 

Which would be, a loss to the purchaser; terminating in another 

sale for the recovery of an unavoidable balance, and ultimSely obliging 
the go vernrnent. either to assume possession of the estatef with^ it? 
esources reduced below the scale of its assessment, or to render the 

F,ZT ^ possessing to a new pimchaser, by dLin- 

ishing its as.sessment of revenue. ^ uunm 

By such a transition, the portion of the original estate left with 
the zemindar, would be benefited, in the exact proportion in wS 

unequally distributed and over-rated, on the 
part : and the government would thereby bo subjected to a nerma. 
nent loss of revenue, in the manner above stated, ' ^ 
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To preveat any such inequality, the rule for assessing the divisions 
nf latirleii nrooerty into two or more lots, was clear and precise, m the 
following terms, as it stands in Regulation I. 179S : “ The assessment 
« UDon each lot shall be fixed at an amount, which shall hear the same 
“ proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the 
“ whole of the lands of such proprietor, including those sold, may bear 
« to the whole of their actual produce.” The exa^ct adjustment ot the 
revenue on lots of estates exposed to sale, would have been ^ this 
rule extremely easy, had the data been procurable with suihcient 
exactness : but the actual produce of the whole, or of the part ot an 
estate, could now be known only to the zemindar and his own servants. 
The means which the former governments possessed, and might have 
exercised for this purpose, were relinquished, on the conclusion ot the 
perpetual settlement. The directors had already prohibited the 
practice of minute local scrutinies : the canongoe s office was now 
abolished ; and the putwarry or village accountant, declared to be no 
lon<ver a public officer, but the servant of the zemindar. Under these 
circumstances, the real produce of the whole, or any part ot an estate, 
could be known only to the proprietor; whose interest it was to 
represent, for the reasons above stated, the produce on the part 
distrained for sale, as great as possible; by which means, he might 
procure a diminution in the rate of assessment, on the part remaining. 
Receptions of this nature would bo unavailing, in cases where the 
whole estate was exposed to sale, in one lot ; but, in the gradual 
dismemberment of some of the great zemindaries, they appear tor a 
time to have been- successfully practised by the confidential servants 
of the Rajahs of Jessore, Nuddea, Bnrdwan, and other deiaulters ot 
that rank ; sometimes, with a view to their own emolument, at others, 
to that of their employers ; but in all cases, with an eftect injurious to 


the revenue of the State. _ , - 4.1 

The prevalence of these had practices, and the imperiections in the 
re<^ulations are recognized in the preamble of Regulation \ II. of 1799 ; 
which acknowledges, that the powers allowed the landholdera lor 
cnforciii^ paymsiit ot tlioir rents, hstci in some copses, been found 
cient • and that the frequent and successive sales of land, within the 
current year, had been productive of ill consequences, as well towards 
the land proprietors and under-tenants, as in their eliects on the public 
interest, in the fixed assessment of the land revenue. It further notices 
the purchases which it was believed some of the zemjndars had made 
of their own lands, in fictitious names, or in the names of their depend* 
ants; the object of which, was to procure, by the indirect means which 
have been described, a reduction of the rate of assessment, ihc regu- 
lation alluded to was enacted, with the view of removing these evils 
and imperfections, by rendering the means allowed the landholders, 
more brief and efficient than they before were, for realizing their rents ; 
and by postponing the sale of their land, lor the realization of arxeai's 
of the public revenue, until the close of the current year. The power 
of the collocter over defaulting landholders, _ is strengthened by the 
discretion allowed him to arrest, and for a _ limited time, to imprison, 
their persons, without any reference to the judicial authority presiding 
over his district. 

These alterations, as far as they depart from the rules origin- 
ally introduced, appear to be, in the same degree, a recurrence towards 
the system which was in former practice : but however that may be. 
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they are acknowledged to have proved highly salutary ; and if their 
operation may be judged of, from the improved state into which the 
attairs ot the revenue department have subsequently been brouo-ht 
their efiicacy for the purposes proposed, must be fully acknowledged. ' 
It appears, from the correspondence with India, subsequent to the 
introduction of the improvements in question, that the balance out- 
standing at the close of each succeeding year, down to the latest 
advices, has greatly diminished ; and the ultimate balances part of 
which are still recoverable, become less than one-half per emit, upon 
the whole amount of the public assessment. The exposure of land for 
sale, for the recovery of arrears, has of course been, in proportion less 
irequent ; and it seems reasonable to infer, that the value of land has 
nsen, in consequence of its coming less abundantly to market for sale. 
Ihese are incontestible proofs of the regularity, with which the 
different parts of the revenue system are at length, become adiusted ; 
and ot the ability of the country to produce the amount of revenue 
which was assessed upon it, under the permanent settlement. 


ADMINISTEATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE. 

r k operation of thejudicial system estab- 

lished in the East India Company's territorial possessions, your Com- 
mittee could have wished to advert to the population of those provinces, 
with aviewtomdicate howfar the means provided may appear adequate 

to the distribution of justice among the people, under the forms of 
practice prescribed by the code of regulations framed in 1 793. But 
the enquines of your Committee do not enable them to state with 
any precision, or witli much confidence, the amount of the popuiation, 
eym 01 the old territories of the Company, consisting of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, with that of Benares, afterwards annexed 
to them. Ihe goyeniment of Bengal called for information on this 
head, from tlie collector and judges stationed in -the districts; but 
the returns were so imperfect, and where they were made by those 
two ascriptions of officers, so contradictory, that no general conclusion 
could be drawn from them. An actual enumeration of the inhabitants 
of those provinces, or a calculation founded on data, promising a high 
degree of certainty, is still a desideratum, Nothing more has yet been 
produced, than the estimates of ingenious men, who differ considerably 
among themselves. The first opinion promulgated after the Company’s 
acquisition ox the Dewanny, concerning the population of the three 
provinces, was, that it amounted to ten millions. Subsequent obser- 
vations led to a persuasion, that this estimate was far too low. Sir 
William Jones, about five-and-twenty-years ago, thought that the 
population of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, amounted to twenty- 
four millions : and Mr. Colebrookh, about ten years ago, computed it 
to be tliirty millions. If any opinion were now to be ofiered on a point, 
which has not yet been subjected to strict investigation, perhaps there 
would be no danger of exceeding the truth, in adopting a medium 
between the two last ciilculatioiis, and supposing the population of the 
four provinces to be not less, than twenty-seven millions. 

It is not to be supposed that the suits arising in such a population 
as this, couldmave been enquired into and adjusted, in a formal manner, 
by the collector alone; who, as exercising the functions also of judge 
and magistrate, presided, and was the only agent in whom authority 
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for that purpose, was vested, prior to the introduction of the new 
system. Suits of importance, or such as involved property to a 
considerable amount in the civil department, or such as materially 
affected the resources of the government, or the rents of individuals in 
the revenue department, it is probable were investigated and reported 
by the collector himself, in the mode prescribed by the nsgiilations 
then existing : but by far the greater part of those petty claims, which 
must continually have arisen between individuals possessed of little 
property, and spread over so great an extent of country as the districts 
in question, it is reasonable to suppose, were either settled by the 
collector or his officers, in a summary manner, or obtained adjustment 
among the people themselves, by modes peculiar to their tribes or castes 
or by reference to their gooTOOS, or spiritual guides. 

The principle on which Lord Cornwallis proceeded, to introduce 
a new and more perfect system of judicature, required, that means 
should be provided for a regular determination of suits, howtwer small 
the amount without any impediment, from the distance the complainant 
would have to travel for redress ; and that the file of the European 
ii\d<rQ should not be encumbered with a greater number of suits ot this 
description than he might be able to decide, without neglecting those 
of more magnitude. 

With a view to these purposes, a selection was made Irom among 
the principal natives, of persons duly qualified *, who were auihoriz(^, 
under regulation XL. of 1793, to receive and decide on plaints in the 
first instance, where the amount in dispute did^ not exceed the value of 
50 rupees ; and to these authorities, the judge was allowed to reter 
for decision, as many plaints that came beiore him, under fifty rupees,, 
as he might think proper. 

In order to afibrd the readiest access to the new courts of justx^, 
it was ordained, that the deposit fee on filing a suit, should be 
abolished ; and that in every case, an appeal might be obtained from 
the original decision, however small the amount sued for, to two 
distinct courts of appeal. , 

But the means thus taken to facilitate, if not to encourage htiga** 


tion, by affording law proceedings at little or no expense, were soon 
found to defeat their own purpose, by producing such an accumula- 
tion of causes on the judges* file, as threatened to put a stop to the 
course of justice. In one district, the number on the file, was said to 
be thirty thousand; and the probability of deciision to any suit, 
^ ^ ^ 11 . estimated to exceed the ordinary duration ol 

human life.^ The settlement of revenue 
Revenue, of 37tii Feb. 1795. disputes being BOW removed irom the coiiec- 
Appoadk.No. 6. confined^to the courts of 

justice ; this delay equally affected the revenue of government, as it 
did, the interests of individuals, and rendered the application of an 
immediate remedy indispensable. The measuins resorted to for this 
purpose, in the revenue department, have already been stated. In the 
judicial department, an additional court was established in the district 
alluded to; but the most effectual relief from the inconvenience 
sustained, was the enactment of regulation XXXVIIL of 1795, which 
revived the deposit fee, or commission paid on the institution of 
each suit, and in other respects, rendered the proceedings costly 
to the party cast, or non-suited. The imposition^ of this expense, 
was expected to repress litigation in future ; and with respect to the 
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gJ’eater part, got rid of; 
S-,-,^ deposit fee to be paid on them, within a limited 

tbvmnrl general being, from local distance, unin- 

+ W ^ ^ intended to be done, or from want of confidence in 

then cause, indifferent to it, or from poverty, unable to avert it, by 
the payment required ; no greater number of suits remained on the 
for dismissing them arrived, than appeared to be 
man.ij^eahle ,and the judges recommenced the exercise of their func- 
tious so hrr disencumbered, as idlowed them to entertain a better pros- 
pect than had yet been enjoyed, of their being able to fulfil the ohiects 
01 tlioir several appointments 

T the above regulation was introduced, down to 

1802, fartlier provisions were resorted to, with the same view of expe- 
diting the decision of causes, and of keeping down tlie number of them 
on the hie llnis, the registers of the provincial and city courts 
were, in_ ] / .)(5, authormed to officiate occasionally in the absence of the 
.pdge , in the commission, or fee paid on the institution of suits 

was considerably augm'onted, and extended to the proceediim-s of the 
head native comm^ioners. A further limitation was assre-ned to 
appeals; and in the sams year, the expenses of process in the^’Sudder- 
Uowanny Adawlut, m the provincial courts of appeal, and in tlie zillah 

Regulation V. 1707- enhanced, by a regulation, which required 

• 1 1 o proceedings should be written on 

stamped paper provided for the occasion, and bearing an impost to the 
government. i 

_ Notwithstanding thc'se measures, which were adopted with the 
view, principally of chocking litigation, and affording those who had 
reasonable gi'oundpor resorting to the courts, an early" decision ofthoiv 
suits ; It appears, that in the year 1801, the number of causes undecided 
W!is again so great, as to attract the notice of the court of ilirecfcors ■ 
who, in tlmir letter dated the 2Srd March of that j'car, expressed their 
• ^ government of Bengal, that steps might be taken for reduc- 

ing the number. 1 ho Committee have enquired- into the number of 
causes actually depending, on the file, about this time, in the several 
courts, and before the native commissioners; and have given, in tlie 

, . Appendix, a particular statment'of the saim*. 

Appendix, No. 9. % thi.s statement it appears, that the uiimhcr 

, ~ t^Auscs depending on the 1st January 1802. 

before the five courts of appeal, was 882; before the judges of 
the 28 city and mllah courts 12,262 ; before the registers of thelast- 
montioiied courts 17,906; and before the native cominissioners, ISl 929 
it appears further, that the number of causes, wlach had been decided 
in the course of the preceding period, was, in the five courts of 
appea , 667 ; by the 28 judges oftiie city and all;di courts, 8,298 - 

a J» V the native commissioners’ 

It la to be remarked, that these anmbcrB include tlK-' 

causes which were referred to arbitration, and sucli ns were with- 
drawn by mutual consent of the parties ; which will considerably 
reduce tlm number of^thoso causes which underwent investigation' - 
and, pcrh.'ips account for the almost iucredihli! number, which must 
otherwise 1»« supposed to have been deciiled by the judges and their 
registers. With respect to the suits decided by the native commis- 
sioricns, though these imist have consisted of pcitv claims, tlie gretdert 

'll' 
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of tliem not exceeJliig ilie value of iifty rupees, or less than seven 
pounds sterling, and determined probably in a summary manner ; the 
number is, nevertheless^ such as may excite surprise, and sufficiently 
evinces the magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking, which 
proposed to administer justice by formal process, and in petty cases, 
to so numerous and litigious a population* 

Subsequent reports are not calculated to shew, that the difficulty 
of keeping down the number of causes, depending on the file, has at 
all diminished ; or that the means, resorted to for that purpose, have 
been as successful as was expected. A letter from the Bengal govern- 
ment, of the 30th September 1803, states, that although the aggregate 
number of suits depending throughout the provinces, on the 3ist 
December 1802, was considerably less than the number depending on 
tbe 31st June preceding ; yet it had been found impracticable to 
reduce the number of depending causes, at some of the courts, 
sufficiently for the purpose of ensuring to the parties a prompt 
decision on their claims ; and that this accumulation of business 
•Miad taken place, in the zillah courts of Tirhoot, Dacca, Jellalpore, 
and Bahar; where it appeared, that the number of causes depemding, 
exceeded the number which had been decided, or dismissed from 
the file, in, the course of the five preceding years/' Under these cir- 
cumstances, an early decision of suits was not to be expected in the 
courts alluded to ; and thegoverment resolved on instituting the office 
of assistant judge, in cases where the state of the file miglit render it 
necessary to resort to that measure : the appointment to cease, when 
the airear of causes, should be sufficiently reduced. The judges were 
at the same time empowered to refer causes of greater amount, to tlm 
decision of the native commissioners, than had before been allowed ; 
and additional provisions were made, for expediting the decision of 
causes of small value. These measures, the governor general expressed 
his confident expectation, would have a material tendency to expedite 
the decision of civil suits tliroiighout the country. It is yet doubtliil, 
how far this expectation has been fulfilled, or how far the court of 
directors have been relieved from the solicitude they appear to have 
felt on this subject ; when in their remarks, addressed to the Bengal 
government^ on the l^th September 1803, having noticed the almost 
incredible number of suits undecided, they observe, that ** to judge 
** by analogy; of the courts in Europe, they would be induced to tliink 

so great an arrear would scarcely ever 
* come to a hearing." Noticing in another 
letter of a recent date*^, the accumulation of 
suits under the Presidency of Fort St. George, the Directors have 
expressed the following sentiments', which in .the opinion of the 
Committee are just, and applioaUe to both Presidencies ; We should 
be very sorry, that from the accumulation of sxich arrears, there 
should ever Ibe room to raise a question, whether it were better 
to leave the natives to- their own arbitrary and precipitate tri- 
bunais, than to harrass their feelings, and injure their property, by 
an endless procrastination of their suits, under the pretence of more 
deliberate justice/' In justly, however, to the assiduity of the Euro- 
pean civil sevants, entrusted with the administration of the laws, it 
must be observed, that however {p’-eat the number of causes in arrear 
may appear to be at any one period, to which the remark of the court 
of directors can be applied, the number of decisions passed in the course 


^ Rev. Dispatch to Fort 
George, 26fcK March. 1812. 
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of tlie year preceding^ will be found to have been proporfcionahly great ; 
so that a fair inference may thence be drawn, that the suitors had not, 
in general, a period of unexampled length to wait for a decision 
their claims ; and that, in comparison with what is coanmonly experi- 
enced in Europe, the advantage, in point of dispatch^ would probably 
be found to be in favour of the courts of India. In the course of the 
year 1804, the number of decisions were as follows : — In the court of 
sudder-dewanny adawlut 51 suits decreed and dismissed; in the five 
provincial courts of appeal 726 suits decreed and dismissed, and 2,9 
withdrawn or adjusted between the parties themselves : by the 29 
xillah and city judges 6,940 stiits decreed and dismissed, and 725 
adjusted between the parties: by the four assistant judges 879 suits 
decreed and dismissed, and 45 adjusted between the parties : by the 29 
registers 6,433 suits decreed and dismissed, and 1,347 adjusted by the 
parties : by the sudder emmeens, or head native commissioners, 6,387 
deci'eed and dismissed, and 2,439 adjusted by the parties : by the other 
native commissioners, 95,208 decreed and dismissed, and 155,971 
adjusted by the parties. The total number of causes thus discharged 
from the file, by European agency, being 15,029 ; by native agency, 
101,595. 

Although the foregoing circumstances evince the solicitude with 
which the Bengal government have endeavoured to afibrd the natives 
of tliose provinces, a ready decision of their suits, and to enable the 
judges of the difl’erent courts, to keep down the number of causes on 
the file, within moderate limits ; yet it must be confessed, that 
these objects are by no moans so nearly attained, as to render 
their further exertions unnecessary. With respe(tfc to suits of small 
amount, the native commis>sioners to whom they are referable may 
be indefinitely increased in number, at no expense to the state ; 
and a regulation has been enacted, with a view to this measure ; but 
an augmentation of the number of European judges, adequate to the 
purpose required, would be attended with an augmentation of charge, 
which the state of the finances is not calculated to bear ; and the same 
objection occurs to the appointment of assistant judges. In the mean 
time, the evils arising from the delay of justice appear in a variety of 
shapes, according to the nature of the suits instituted, and the charac- 
ter of the people among whom they arise. To this cause, in Bahar, 
the Judge of circuit ascribes numerous commitments for the breaches 

of the peace : His words are, '' the commit- 
Koportof Mr. Soeton, Juago ments for breaches of the peace (arising 
708 ^ *‘from boundary disputes and other contests 

'^concerning landed property) are ascribed 
'Ho the though unavoidable arrear, of untried causes 

'' pending in some of the courts ; since by necessarily protracting for 
''years, the decision of suits, it frequently drove the suitors 
'' to despair; and induced them to run the risk of taking justice into 
'' their own hands, by seiring the object in dispute, rather than to 
" await the tardy issue of a process, which threatened to exceed the 
'' probable duration! of their own lives.’* 


TUK ABMINISTRATION OF OKIMINAI. JUSTICE. 

The Begulaiions of the Bengal Presidency Innm provilerk iimfc 
each judge c4*ihe cririiimd enurts shall, at the <?onchislori of bis circuit. 
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besi(I(^ the ordinary report of his proceedings, coioniimicatpj through 
the siidder-dewaniiy adawlut, such observations as may occur to him^ 
on the operation of the public regulations, and on the general condi- 
tion of the people in the provinces thi'ough which his circuit lies. 

It is obvious, that communications of this nature^ from intelli- 
gent persons, must be of the greatest public utility, by apprizing 
tiic government of any mistakes, which may have been committed 
in the enactment of the laws ; and of any existing evils, which it 
might require the interference of the legislative authority to remove. 
It is hardly to be supposed, that, in describing the effects of 
the new vsystem of internal administration, any of the public 
servants would lean to the unfavorable side ; or, without sufficient 
roundabion, transmit accounts which would prove disagreeable to 
the government to receive. A communication of this nature, might 
be rather suspected of painting things in colours, pleasing to the 
government, with the view of bringing the writer into favorable notice; 
but no motive can be assigned for a wanton provocation of resent- 
ment, in a quarter where it must always be the interest of a public 
servant, to stand on favourable ground, by misrepresentation, or by 
ai\y statement of facts aud opinions, which the writer does not believe 
to be accurate and well founded. 'Jlie Committee are, thei'efoH*, 


induced to think, that the Reports alluded to, arc entitled to attentive 
consideration ; more especially in instances, whore defects are stated to 
exist, and evils are represented to prevail, in the administration of the 
Company’s territorial possessions. 

In addition to the periodical Reports above mentioned, the Com- 
mittee have to notice the recourse they have had to very voluminous 
documents of the same nature, which describe the condition of the 
provinces, and the state of the administration of justice in the year 
1802, These papers consist of answers to interrogatories, which were 


{Governor Goueral io Secret 
Committee, 28tli Sepb. 1801. 


circulated among the judges, magistetes, and 
tlie collectors of the vseveral districts, by LOBU 
Wellesley, on the occasion of a tour which 


his Lordshi)) proposed making through the lirovinces under his imme- 
diate government ; and arc descrilied, by the Bengal government, as 
containing a valuable body of information, on the internal state and 
'' resources of the Comj^any’s ])roviuces ; the adnunistration of civil and 
criminal justice ; the protection to persons and property enjoyed by 
all descriptions of Oompany’s subjecis, under the existing law^s ; and 
the encouragement aiibrded by the ])resent system, to the improve- 
nient of agriculture, ajid io the extension of commerce.” The govern- 
ment of Bengal, on. transmitting these reports to the court of directors, 
requested, that the court would refrain from founding any order on 
them,, until they should be in possession of a digest of the information 
conveyed in them, which SiE George Barlow was about to furnish, 
Jt does not appear that any smili digest, has yet been received, or that 
any order, founded on the reports in quesiioji, has l)ccn passed by the 
court of directors. 


The Committee have made a selection of such reports above men- 
tioned, as appear to them to be of the most importance, and they will 

he found in the Appendix, They were made 
Appendix^ No. 10. }jy the judges, in answer to the iiiterroga tones 

Appendix No. IL ’ circulated by Marquis Wellebley, - or at the 
^ ‘ ’ oonojuriuii of their circuits, 
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From ail attentive eonsideration of tliese seveM documents, tlie 
Committee are enabled to submit the following observations to the 
notice of the House, on the administration of Criminal Justice, and 
on the state of the Police throughout the provinces under the presi- 
dency of Bengal 

The judges of the criminal courts, attended by the native law 
ofKcers of their establishment, proceed on their respective circuits 
every six months. On their arrival at each judicial station, the 
calendar of offences is laid before them? containing a list of the 
prisoners, the crimes laid to their charge, and the names of the 
witnesses on both sides. These jweliminaries having been observed^ 
the trials commence, and are conducted on the principles, and in the 
mode, which have been detailed in a former part of this Beport 

The offences which are observed chiefly prevail in the upper 
provinces, including Benares and Bahar, are burglaries, effected by 
breaking through the walls of houses ; murder, from various motivevS ; 
robberies attended with murder and manslaughter. 

In Bengal, in addition to the foregoing crimes, must be noticed 
decoity, or gang robbery, attended often with murder; perjury and 
subornation of perjury, practised for the most atrocious purposes. 
These crimes are not unfrequent, in many parts of the country ; but 
tlie Bengal provinces appear to be more than any other charactermed by 
tlieni, as will more particularly be explained, under the head of Police, 
The charges of these descriptions, which the judge of circuit has 
to investigate, and with tlie assistance of the law officers, to acqitit or 
pass sentence upon, or to I'cfcr to the review and determination of the 
iiizaniut ada.wlut or su])erior criminal tiibunal, are not in the upper 
provinces more numerous ilian are commonly dispatched, in a few 
weeks ; biit in the I^engal provinces, the judge seldom returns to his 
station before it is time for his successor, to commence his circuit; and 
it lias happened in the iJacca <livision, tliat the circuit has, in its dura- 
tion, considerably exceeded six months. During all this time, except- 
ing wliat may be inquired by the judge in passing from one station to 
another, he is incessantly employed in the most arduous and import- 
ant duties that cun be confided to a public servant ; that of conducting 
the trials of persons charged with capital (jrimes. The perplexities he 
meets with, and the intricacies he has to unravel, in the course of this 
service, arc such as ai’iDC, partly out of the simplicity of character preva- 
lent among certain classes of the inhabitants, and partly out of their 
peculiar habits of depravity; ami may be judged of from tlie following 
extract,^ which is taken from one of the most able, intelligent, and 
hitercsting expositions that has appoiU'ed on this subject. Jt is the 

Ai-pcudi., No. 11. (now Sir Henry) Strachey, on 

his completion oi the znd sessions otIHOX 
for the several districts in tlio Calcutta circuit. On this occasion, IIkj 
number of persons tried, are stated to have been about 1,00B, and the 
number convicted 440. A great portion of the charges, appears to 
Imvo been decoity or gang robbery ; to the trials for which crime, the 
following observations more particularly ap}>ly, than to any other. 

In the (?ourse of trials, the guilty very often, ac^cording to tlie 
best of my obBervation, escape conviction. SometinM^s an atrocious 
robbery or murder is sworn to, and in all apjieamnce clearly 
established, by the evidence on the part of the prosecution ; but 
when we come to the defence^ an is set up, and tluvugh we are 
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inclined to disbelieve it, if two oi' three witnesses swear consistently 
'' to such alibi, and elnde every attempt to catch them in prevari^ 
cation or contradiction, we are thrown into doubt, and the prisoners 
'' escape. 

Very frequently the witnesses on the part of the prosecution, 
swear to facts, in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of 
'' fully convicting the accused ; when if they had simply stated what 
they saw* and knew, their testimony would have been sufficient* 
They frequently, under an idea that the proof may be thought 
defective, by those who judge according to the regulations, and that 
the accused will escape, wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses 
who appear against them, and exaggerate the facts in such a manner, 
that their credit is utterty destroyed. 

Witnesses have generalljq each along story to tell; they are 
seldom few in number, and often differ widely in character, castes, 
habits and education. Thrice over, viz. to the darogah, the magistrate, 
and the court of circuit, they relate tediously and minutely, but not 
accurately, a variety ofthings done and said. Numerous variations 
and contradictions occur, and are regarded with cautious jealousy, 
though in reality they seldom furnish a reasonable presumption of 
falsehood. 

“ But who shall distinguish between mistake and imposture ? 
What judge can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous 
inconsistencies of the natives he examines ? How often do those 
inconsistencies proceed from causes, very different from those sus- 
pected by us 1 How often from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in 
the witness ; how often, from our own ignorance and impatience. 

We cannot wonder that the natives are aware of our suspicious 
and incredulous tempers. They see how difficult it is to persuade 
** us to believe, a true story ; and accordingly endeavour to suit our 
taste, with a false one. 

I have no doubt, that previously to their examination as 
witnesses, they frequently compare notes together, and consult upon 
the best mode of making their story appear probable to the gentle- 
man, whose wisdom it cannot be expected should be satisfied with 
an artless tale ; whose sagacity is so apt to imagine snares of decep- 
“ tion, in the most perfect candour and simplicity. 

We cannot but observe, that a story, long before it reaches us, 
often acquhes the strongest features of artifice and fabrication. 
There is almost always something kept back, as unfit for us to hear ; 
lest wc should form an opinion, unfavourable to the veracity of the 
” witness. It is most painful to reflect how very often witnesses are 
*•' afraid to speak the truth, in our cutcherries. 

'' Wo cannot study the genius of the people, in its own sphere of 
action. We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, 
conversation, ^ amusements ; their trades, castes, or any of those na- 
tional and individual characteristics, which are essential to a 
complete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of 
something^ new and surprising ; and we have no principle to ^uido 
us^in the investigation of facts, except an extreme' diffidence of our 
opinion ; a consciousness of inability to judge of what is probable 
or improbable. 

“ Sometimes we see the most unfair means taken by informers 
and thieftakers, to detect and apprehend the accused, We find con- 
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fessions extorted and witnesses suborned ; at the same time, we 
think the accused guilty ; and the prosecution fails, merely because 
“ the unfair play used against them, leads u$ to suspect more. 

When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us, of every fact 
which depends on the credit of the natives, to support it^ who 
'' can wonder, that a very slight circumstance, should turn the scale in 
the prisoner’s favour, and that, while we think innocence possible, 
we hesitate to condemn to death or transportation ? 

'' I do not speak of these things, with any view of proposing a 
remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must 
'' follow ; and we have nothing left to do, but to lament that a robbery, 

“ or a murder, took place, and that justice has failed to overtake the 
offenders. 

I have no new rules to propose, for the conduct of trials in the 
criminal courts, or for admitting or believing evidence. I am inclined 
to tliiuk, no new rules of evidence can sexwe any purpose ; but to 
embarrass the courts and create new obstacles to the conviction of 
“ the guilty. 

The evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. 
The difficulty w’'e experience, in diHcerning truth and falsehood, 
“■ among the natives, may be ascribed, 1 think, chiefly to our want of 
‘‘ connexion and intercourse with them ; to the peculiarity of their 
“ manners and habits; their excessive ignorance of our characters^ 
and our almost equal ignorance, of theirs.” 

A Report fromiihe circuit judge of the Patna division, made about 
thesame time, contains the following remarks : — ITewof the murders, 
and only one of the robberies charged, really occurred; the rest are 
merely fictitious crimes, brought forward to harrass an opposing liti- 
gant, or revenge a quarrel. The criminal court is the weapon of 
revenge to which the natives of this province, resort on all occasions. 
'' Men of the first mnk in society, feel no compunction, at mutually 
accusing each other of the most heinous offences, and supporting 
the prosecution with the most barefeced perjuries ; noi" does the 
detection of their falsehood create a blush.” 

The number of persons tried on the circuit, at the conclusion of 
which the former of these reports was made, is stated to have been 
about 1,000, and the number of persons convicted and punished 446, 
The circuit comprehended the districts of Midnapore, Jessore, Nuddea, 
Hooghloy, Burdwan, and the twenty-four pergurmahs. In the same 
year the Moorshedabad circuit, comprehending the five judicial stations 
of Blmuglepore, Purneah, Dinagepore, Eungpore and Eajeshaye, pre- 
sents 477 criminal charges, and 1,274 persons tried. That of Patna 
presents 78 charges and 203 persons tried. That of Dacca containing 
six districts, presents 173 charges, and 567 persons tried So that in 
the six months to which these reports refer, the whole number^ of 
charges tried in the four circuit divisions, comprehendihg the provin- 
ces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, amounted to 1,728, and the peiBons 
tried to 2,490. The subsequent six months present the following 
numbers : On the circuit of Calcutta, 336 chafes, 1,182 persons tried : 
Moorshedabad, 440 charges, 1,096 persons tried ; Patna, 14 G charges, 
887 persons tried : Dacca, 165 charges, 612 persons tried : in all, 1,092 
charges, and 3,177 persons tried. — ^The number in the whole year 1802 
being 2,820. charges, and 5,067 persons trieci~In the five following: 
years, the business of the criminal courts in some degree Increase^ 
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the number of persons tried being in 180S, 5,86G ; in 1804, 5,610 ; in 
1805, 6,190; in 1806, 5,798; and in 1807,5,713; the average of the 
live years being 5,831. - 

On a supposition of the business of the above year 1803, being 
equally divided between the judges of the four courts of circuit, for 
any of the half-yearly gaol deliveries, each judge would, on the above 
average, have more than 700 persons to try, and he might dispatch the 
business, at the rate of somewhat more than four trials per diem, if the 
whole six months were employed on the circuit with little time allow- 
ed for travelling from station to station. But in the foregoing instance, 
the Calcutta division presents the unequal nnmbei’s of 335 chai'ges, and 
1,182 prisoners, augmenting the business of the judge in a degree, 
which on the average, must have required him to try more than seven 
persons in a day, one day with another, in order to get through his 
circuit in the time allotted, before the commcnccmont of the circuit 
following. 

It may serve to explain the practicability ol a judge getting 
through tliis sliare of business, to observe, that on ce.rtaiu trials, and 
more particularly in cases of decoity or gang robbery, the same evi- 
dence may serve to convict or ac(j[uit all the persons, oi‘ whom there, 
may bo many concerned, in tlie same oH'ence ; and that the fate 
of more than one, person is thus determined by the same pi oces.s, 
and at the same time. But even on this ground, though the remark 
be applied in every case, and the business be tliereby considerably 
reduced, enough will remain, in addition to what has besides been re- 
marked, to evince the unremitting attention that is required in a judge 
of circuit for the performance of the duties of his office, and the acquire- 
ments which an European civil servant must possess, to qualify him 
for the same. 

The uncertainty of the evidence arising from the depravity of the 
people, among whom perjury is reckoned a light off'ence, and attended 
with le.ss obloquy than the most trifling violations of caste, renders the 
duty of the judges on criminal trials, particularly arduous. The selec- 
tions for this important office are probably made, from among the most 
able and experienced of the civil servants, who have served long enough 
to be acquainted with the language and habits of the people. Of the 
integrity of the persons thus employed, there can be no reason to enter- 
tain any donbt; and when it is recollected that they have the assistance 
of natives learned in the laws, and experienced in the manners of the 
people, who attend them officially on the circuit, it^ tnay perhaps be 
fair to assume, that the criminal laws, are as well administered, as could 
have been expected when the new system of government was 
introduced. 

With respect to the delay experienced, in bringing persona charged 
‘ with crimes to trial, although it is probably nob so great as when for- 
merly it was the subject of objection tothetlfon existing system, it 
appears still to occur, in a degree productive of evil, and which it should 
bo an object with the government, to remove. 

Tlie gaol delivery is made once in six mouths ; and though this 
may appear sufficiently frequent in a well regulated community, as in 
Great Britain, the commitment of offenders for the purpose of investi- 
gating the charges; against them, at a future period, fo productive of 
inoonvehience to the natives, and of expense to the government in Indiai, 
from the - necessity it imposes of sumraoning the witnesses, and main-. 
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taining tliera, while in attendance a second time. But the greatest 
objection noticed by some of the judges of circuit to this delay, is the 
advantage it gives for conspiracy, either to involve the innocent, or to 
shelter the guilty, by artifices, in the practice of which, some of the 
depraved classes of the natives, more especially in the districts round 
Calcutta, have acquired a proficiency, that threatens to turn the adminis- 
tration of justice into a scoui’go to the rest of the inhabitants. 

But the Committee have to notice the delay in the administration 
of criminal justice in some of the districts, arising from another cause, 
which is of more pernicious tendency than that experienced by those 
committed for trial ; inasmuch as it affects those against whom no 
evidence has yet been taken, and may therefore involve, the innocent 
as well as the guilty. The delay here alluded to, is that which frequent- 
ly occurs at the ofiSce of the magistrate, where, from press of business 
or other causes, months are represented to elapse, before the person 
apprehended can be brought to a hearing ; during which time, he is 
lodged in a crowded prison, where, not unfrequently, death overtakes 
the prisoner before the cause of his apprehension can be enquired 
into. The stations to which these observations particularly apply, are 
Dacca, Burdwan, Jessorc, Hooghly, Nuddea, the twenty-four Bergun- 
nahs, or Calcutta ; and the evil seems to arise, from the European civil 
servant presiding at those stations, having more business on his hands, 
than it is possible for one person to transact. If as judge, he is 
impressed with the necessity of making an exertion for the reduction of 
the civil suits on his file, the business of the magistrate’s office, is in 
danger of falling in arrear ; and if he employs himself sufficiently in. 
the latter, to prevent the detention of witnesses on criminal charges 
continually coming before him, and to commit or discharge the persons 
accused, tile file of civil causes must of course increase. Expedients 
have been resorted to, for the purpose of relieving the judge, by 
enlarging the limits of causes referable from him, to his register, and to 
the native commissioners, and by limiting the term for appeal to his 
decision. Something however is yet wanting, to complete that sptem 
of speedy justice, both civil and criminal, which Lord Cornwallis was 
so desirous of introducing ; but which has not yet attained to that 
degree of excellence, of which it may still be hoped it is susceptible. 

The Police. 

The establishment of an efficient Police, though an object of the 
first importance, appears to be a part of the new internal arrangements, 
in which the endeavours of the supreme government have been the 
least successful. The difficulty of the undertaking, proceeds partly from; 
the nature of the country, intersected by rivers, and abounding in 
woods and wastes, which afford a ready means of escape to robbers ; bub 
more perhaps, fi'om the depravity of certain classes of the natives, who 
do not wait tiE driven by want to commit outrages, but follow robbery 
as a profession, descending from father to son. These are the deceits, 
or gang-robbers, who, though occasionally appealing in most parts of 
the country, are stated to infest in a peculiar degree, the lower or 
Bengal provinces. 

The committee of circuit, as long ago as the year 1772, described 
the deceits of Bengal to be, “ not like robbers in England, individuals 
“ driven to such courses by sudden want ; they ai'o robbers by profes- 
“ sion, and even by birth ; they are formed into regular communities, 
“ and their families subsist by the spoils which they bring home to- 
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'■ them.’’ 'J'his (leseri)itioB of the deeoits was given, to account for some 
measures of unusual severit}'-, -which it was at that time proposed to 
resort to, for the purpose of suppressing the offence in question', hut 
■which, if ever put in force, do not appear to have proved effectual ; on 
fhe contrary, the depredations committed hy deeoits on the property, 
and the cruelties practised by them on the persons of the inhabitants, 
iiave been the subjects of much complaint down to the pretynt tim(% 
and appears of late years, to have increased in those pi’ovinces to a 
considerable extent. One of the causes to which this may ho ascribed, 
is the difficulty which has been experienced in obtaining the sjtecilic 
i'vidence which the practice of the courts of circuit re(juiresto convict 
the offenders, and to the facility with which they in consequence 
escape punishment and recommence their depredations. On this point, 
the Committee are induced to quote the following passage from a. report 
made to the government by the magistrate of Dacca Jell al port', in 
1802 “ Deeoits glory in tlie'droad tboir names inspire ; they therefore 
“ take no pains to conceal their names ; the.}’’ become from these roa.sons, 
'‘publicly notorious; their iiamfiS and characters ai-e familiar to all 
the inhabitants, even to those who liavo never seen them. Witnesses 
'■ against men of this description, risk their lives, if they speak to any 
“specific charge; if they only describe them as jmtorious, in general 
“ tfii-ms, notice i.s not taken of It ; because more public notoriety, without 
'■ a specific charge, is not deemed legally sufficient to convict them ; and, 
“in the opinion of the pri,soner,it is rather an addition to liis roputa- 
“tion. Those who volunteer to apprehend them, equally ri,sk their 
“lives. Professional goyendas (or informers) are not, in the same pre- 
“dicaraent; their spies watch the motions of the deceits, and they avail 
“ themselves of this information to raise enntrihutions, by ]naking 
“ arrangements with the sirdars (or- leaders) as the price of their silerrcfu 
“ The difficulty of convicting these sirdar, s, is in proportion to tlieir 
“ notoriety ; the greater their I'eputation for robbery and murdoi’, tlie 
“ more difficult it is to get witnesses to come forward against them. 
'■ There are in my jail, many sirdars of this (le.sci-iption, who.se release 
'‘ from confinement would he dangerous to the society at largo, and 
certain death to those who liad any share in apprehending them. If 
“ public notoriety (such as I describe) was deemed sufficient to subject 
'■ them to transportation for life, I think it vvould ho of the utmost 
“benefit to the community, as the object of their ambition (an oxtend- 
‘‘cd notorious name) would, with propriety, he made the cau.se of their 
“ punishment ; I think it would contribute much to check the evil.” 

“ No magi.strate who is attentive to his duty, can ho long without 
'■ knowing the characters of notorious sirdars. In the very c.our.se of 
'■ husines,s, he must become familiar with their names ; and althnugh lie 
“ has it not in his power to substantiate legal and specific charges 
“ against them, for the reasons above assigned, he feiils it his duty to 
“ apprehend them ; but is unable to convict them, for want of that 
“ direct proof which the atrocity of the prisoner’s character prevents 
“ hi.s obtaining.” 

P>ut although the ncco.SRity of specific proof against these harden- 
ed offenders, may have been one of the occasions of the outrages 
which they perpetrate in the exercise of their depredations ; there ai'C 
<khers, which are equally deserving of notice; 

A comparison of the abundant moans afforded by the former 
o.sl:.bl'.shments, with thescanty provision wade by the present r.y.stem, 
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for suppres.sing gang robbery, may farther account for its recent 
prevalence in the Beiigal districts. 

Besides the usual establishments of guards and village watclinieu, 
maintained Ibr the express purpose of police, the zemindar had, under 
the former system, the aid of liivS zeinindary servants, who were at all 
times, liable to be called forth for the preservation of the public peace, 
and the apprehension of the disturbers of it. The oiHcers employed in 
the collection of the sayer or impost duties, before the abolition of 
them, and stationed at the givngeSy or commercial depots of grain, in 
the hazitrs or niaikets, and at the kemts or fairs, possessed authority 
and officiated for the preservation of peace, and tiie piotection of the 
inhabitants and fre(]uenters of those places* To convey an idea of 
the means possessed by a principal landholder for the purposes 
above-mentioned, it may be sufficient to notice the case of the 
zemindar of Burdwan : This zemindary, on a rough estimate, may bo 
taken at 73 miles long, and 45 broad, comprehending about 8,280 square 
miles ; nearly tlic whole of wluch was in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and well stocked with inhabitants. Ills police establisli- 
incut, as described in a letter from the magistrate of the I2di October 
1788, consisted of acting as cluefs of police divisions, and 

guardians of the peace; under whoso ortiers were statioiitid hi tins 
<lifterent villages, for the protection of the inhalntants, and to convey 
information to the tannalidars, about 2,400 or aiiiicd constables. 
But exclusive of these guards, who were for the exjness purpose of 
]>olice, the principal dependance for the protection of the people proba- 
bly rested on the zeinindary pykes ; fur these, are stated by the magis- 
trate to have been in number no less than nineteen tliousand, who 
were at all times, liahle to be called out in aid of the police. 

The whole of this last-mentioned numerous class of pykes, are 
understood to have been disbanded, in compliance with tlie new 
police regulations ; and their lands, allowed them in lieu of pay, 
resumed. The amount of revenue brought to the account ofCovern- 
ment on this Iiead, being trifling for their extent, it is probable that 
the greatest part of the number of pykes retain them, under con- 
nivance from the zemindar; but however this may be, the services of 
the pykes are lost to the police, while such of those persons as were 
really disbande<!, are supposed to have had recourse to thieving for a 
livelihood. With respect to the daTO<]ahb\ or head police officers, who 
have taken place of the tanuahdars under the new system, it is observed 
of them, that they are not less corrupt than the tanuahdars their prede- 
cessors, and that themselves and the inferior officers acting under them^ 
witli as much inclination to do evil, have less ability to do good, thau 
the zeinindary servants employed before tlnnin Urn darogah placed in 
a division of the country comprehending feur hundred sipiare miles, is, 
with, iifteen or twenty armed men, fouml to be incompetent to tho 
protection of the inlmbitants. Tho village watchmen, and^ siicdi as 
remain nmlisraissed of the zemindavy servants, are, by the public regula- 
tions, required to co-operatc with the darogah ; but a provision of this 
nature, without tim means of )>rompi ciiforexuucnt, has not beeii attended 
with the desired idleci; the influence of the. zemindar as it existed iu 
forunn.* times, licing wanting to bring forth ihes(i aids into active exer- 
tion ; while the <lafogahs who arc represented as insulated individuals, 
are in their respective divisions, viewed wiOi fear by some, with j(;alousy 
by others, and neglected by most of the inJiabilants, nosficss not that 
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personal consideration in the public mind, so necessary to aid them, in 
the efficient performance of their duty. 

If the foregoing comparison be just, it must appear that the former 
establishments, were more ample and better constituted for the purposes 
of police, than those which have since been introduced, had their services 
been actively put forth and properly directed ; but the enquiries made 
by Lord Cornwallis, induced him to believe, that the zemindars had 
misapplied the authority confided to them, as officers of police ; and 
that the union of the functions of revenue and police in the same person, 
was a radical error, from which the evils prevailing in the latter depart” 
ment, had in a great measure sprung. His lordship accordingly pro- 
ceeded in the manner detailed in a former part of this report, to change 
the system which existed, and to introduce a police entrusted under the 
European magistrates, to native officers, named darogahs, selected for the 
purpose,and maintained on fixed salaries. The defectiveness of this system 
of police, is explicitly acknowledged in the preamble to regulation XIL 
of the year 1807, which states that the police establishments main- 
'' tained by Government in several districts of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, had been found insufficient for the purposes of their appoint- 
ment.** Amendments had before this period, been made to the police 
rules ; and additional means devised for the suppression of crimes, by 
rendering the punishment of them more exemplary and severe. Public 
outrages nevertheless increased, more especially in the Bengal provinces : 
and the government at length, deemed it expedient to introduce the 
above regulation; for the purpose of granting to the zemindars, 
tehsildars, farmers of land, and any other principal inhabitants who 
might be deemed qualified for the trust, authority to act as aumeem 
or commissioners of police. 

The aumeens of police are, under this regulation, appointed by a 
sunnud, or commission from the magistrate, with the approbation of 
the Governor General in Council Their authority is concurrent with 
that of the police darogah, for the suppression of crimes, and the appre- 
hension of public offenders ; and for these purposes, the rules for the 
conduct of both are the same; but the aumeens are restricted 
from taking any cognizance of those petty offences and disputes, 
which the latter is allowed to enquire into and adjust. The aumeen 
is required to deliver over his prisoners to the darogah of the district 
or division in which he resides ; instead of sending them, as the darogah 
does, direct to the magistrate. 

Thus it appears the Government have found it necessary to recur 
to the practice, which, in 1792, was so much disapproved ; namely, of 
combining, in any case, the functions of revenue and police ; and have 
again called forth the exercise of those powers, which the landholders, 
native collectors of the revenue, and other respectable inhabitants 
possess, for the protection of the people, and the apprehension of public 
offenders. 

Of the propriety of this principle, no doubt can be entertained ; 
the most intelligent reports of the judicial servants, for some years 
previously, having represented the agency of the landholders, as essential 
to a salutary improvement in the pohce, though there is reason to regret, 
that the situation of things has so much changed since the zemindars 
were deprived of the authority thus restored to them, as to have afforded 
less promise of success from the measure, than might have been other- 
wise expected* The dismemberment of the principal zemindaries, by 
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the sale of land, to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of 
talooks, or small estates (noticed in a foamaer part of this report) have 
reduced the efficient influence of the landholders, who, for the greater 
part, approach nearer now, than they did formerly, to the condition of 
mere cultivators. The dismission of the zemindary pykes, and of the 
establishment formerly maintained for the collection of the say er duties, 
have contributed to the same end. It may therefore appear doubtful, 
whether it would now bo practicable in Bengal, to restore the 
efficiency of the old system of police, were it even in the view of the 
Government, to attempt it ; or whether, if restoi'ed, it would answer 
any useful purpose, clogged with the numerous and complicated rules 
and restrictions under which the zemindar would now be required to 
officiate. It indeed appears, that the regulation already referred to, 
as enacted in the year 1807, has since been rescinded, as far as it 
related to the appointment of aumeens of police, by regulation YI. 
of 1810. That the state of the police, in the lower provinces, in 
regard^ to docoity, had not experienced any amendment, under the 
operation of the first-mentioned regulation ; appears from the following 
passage of a letter, addressed by the Governor General to the Court 
of Directors, of a date so recent as the 2.9th May 1810, describing 
the state of the police, as it was in the Bengal districts, a little 
before that period, The evidence lately adduced, exclusive 
of a multiplicity of other proofs, establishes, beyond a question, the 
commission of robberies, murder, and the most atrocious, deliberate 
cruelties ; in a word, an aggregate of the most atrocious crimes : nor 
let it be supposed, that these offences wore of rare occurrence, or 
confined to particular districts ; they were committed with few 
“ exceptions, and with slight modifications of atrocity, in every part 
of Bengd/’ 

The letter from winch this extract is taken, was written to justify 
certain measures, which it had been judged necessary to resort to, for 
the purpose of restraining and preventing these evils, and which had 
been arraigned by Mr, Ernst, one of the magistrates, as objectionable, 
and as being calculated to introduce greater mischiefs among the 
people, than the evil which it was to remove. The dispatches which 
nave more recently been received relative to this discussion, appear of 
considerable interest ; not so much on account of the subject to which 
they specially relate, which had been set at rest by the submission of 
the magistrate, afterwards made judge of circuit, who, having apolo- 
gized for the warmth or disrespect of his expressions, was restored to 
his office, as from the information which they afford respecting the 
actual state of the police in the provinces under the presidency of 
Bengal. 

The information to which the Committee more particularly allude, 
is contained in a Report on the state of the 
Appendix No. 12. police, with suggestions for its improvement, 

by the Secretary to the Government in the 
judicial department, entered on the consultations of Government of the 
29th September 1809. This document, is particularly intended for the 
consideration of the authorities in this country : the writer observes, 
that were this report intended solely for the consideration of the local 
Government in India, it would bo superfluous to enter into details 
regarding the inefficiency of the police, as unhappily, occasions have 
too frequently arisen, to arrest their attention on this important 
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subject ; but as tlio arraiigeineiits suggested, may possibly attract 
the attention of the honourable the court of directors to wiiom these 
'' evils may not be so familiar, a brief exposition of them must be 
deemed a necessary introduction to any plan which may be sug- 
gested for the general improvement of the police/' 

In this Iteport, are detailed the cruelties suffered by the inhabi- 
tants in the districts for tiie most part round the seat of government, 
from decoits or gang-robbers, and the total iuefficieney of the police, 
as it then stood, to suppress or restrain them ; and it is endeavoured 
to justify the measures recently introduced, and to propose others, 
with the view of removing the evils complained of. In illustration of 
the cruelties commonly practised by the robbers, the evidence on some 
late tiials is given, and the general prevalence of those cruellies, is 
proved by a reference to the reports of the circuit judges tiiinsmitted 
from diderent jmrts of the country. It is observed moreover, that 
though the evils in question were in some instances to be ascribed 
to the supineness of the local magistrates, they were much more 
'' generally imputable, to the defects of the existing system/' 

The Committee cannot forbear expressing their surprize, at tli (3 
statement made in Mr. Secretary Dowdeswclfs report, that the govern- 
ment were not enabled to discover in a slier ter period than that 
.alluded to, what is now iuie<[iu vocally acknowledged on their proe-eed- 
ings, namely, '' that the existing system of police had entirely failed in 
its object/' Thoiagli tlie letters from the Bengal government to the 
directors, down to April 180G, represent the commission of crimes, 
jmticularly perjury, to be increasing rather than tiie contrary, there is 
nothing said to excite any particular apprehension for the security of 
person and property enjoyed by the natives under the British govern- 
ment, or to create any doubt in regard to the new system of police, 
having seeured to the natives the benefits which were intended for 
them, by its introduction. 

It is therefore, with the greater concern that the Committee find, 
in the recent dispatch, so strong a manifestation of the gicat inade- 
quacy which has been experienced of the establishments introduced in 
1793, for the protection of the people from public robbers, and the 
■ascendancy acquired by decoits in the provinces surrounding the seat 
of government. 

It is stated in the report in question, that the principal cause 
why the measures hitherto adopted for the protection of the people 
"" against robbery by open violence, have been ineffectual, is, the very 
defective information which government, and the ])riiicipal authorities 
under government, possessed respecting the actuaf state of the 
^'police/' — The defect here noticed (says the writer of the report) 
may arise, either from the very imperfect information which the 
local magistrates themselves possess, respecting tlie state oftlie 
police, or from an ill judged, but not an unnabural solicitude, to 
represent the districts in the most favourable state possiWc/' Your 
Committee mast here express their opinion of the <langcrouH tendency 
of indulgence in the disposition alluded to, of represenling districts or 
things to be in a more favourable state, tlmu they really arc ; as this 
may lead, first, to a postponement of the (H)iumunication of unpleasant 
circumstances ; next, to the suppression of information ; and, finally, to 
the misrepreseutation, of facts. In the present instance, the com- 
mittee have adyerted to the information actually before tlie govern- 
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inf‘ni and the idzainnt aclawlut, for some yeai*s prior to the date of the 
repm’t above quoted ; audit appears to them that the reports of tlie 
circuit made tlirough the nizamnt adawliit to the government, 

at the conclusion of each session, i^-vincod the }>reva]once of gang 
roblKTjx not only in a degree sufficient to attract the notice of tlrn 
governnunit, but to call forth its endeavours to su])pre.ss it. 

Its endeavours, from 180] <lown to the period in rpiestion, for tlie 
improvement of the poli<*.e, and ibr the suppression of gang robbery, 
ap|K^ar in the 3iew regulations, and in inodiiications of tliose already in 
force. ''J'he general object of these enactments, was to rentier "the 
criminal law more severe, and the officers of police aiiore vigilant; and, 
as lias l>een also hefo-re stated, to call in the aid of the landholders and 
other principal inhabitants, for the protection of the j)eople against 
deceits, and otlnn- depredators. But lu/t withstanding these measui’es, 
the disorders whi(th they wtu’e intenderl to sul)due. still increased ; and 
iovuirds the end of 1807, had aerpnred such a degree of strength, as to 
ol)ligc ihe genoumment to resort to measures, niiicli more forcible than 
had hitherto iKitm tried, for ihe deliverance of the country from this 
growing and intolerable evil. 


It dijcs not therefore appear to bawe l^nn, from any want of infor- 
mation in regard to ihe imp(ufect state of the police, that the govern- 
nu^nt was unable to prevent its becoming worse; but a'atber, as your 
(bmmittec should suppose, from tlio difficulties which presented them- 
selves to the application of an efficacious remcdjx 

’'J’he measures al)ove referred to, are those which appear tr) have 

- , been commenced in 1808, with Jlegulation 

^Uguktmn X. ISOS, 2Stl, 

inent of a superintendent of police, and 
for dtdlning Ids jurisdiction and authority” The preamble of the 
llegalation sta.ies, that by concenkating information obtainable 
from different parts of the country in a particular office at the presi- 
den(*y, a successful plan of operations might 1>o devised and executed, 
when the eirorts of the local j)olicc officers would be unavailing;” 
and that measures conducive to the discovery and seiiiure of the 
gangs of deceits, which still contimied to infest many of the districts 
in the province of Bengal, might cs]>ecially be promoted, by the 
appf>intment of a superintendent of police.” A power was accordingly 
vested in this officer, to act in concert with the zillah «and city 
magistrates, oi* independently of them, for the detection and appre- 
hension of persons charged with, or suspected of decoity and other 
offences. Ills warratit or otlun’ jwocess was, as lu^ might determine, to 
be executed, either by his own officers, or through those of the local 
authorities, yiie governinetit, moroovoi\ u])on the present occasion, 
deeming the urgency of the ease to justify ihe measure, resolv<aI to 
countenaiM^e the regular orgauimtion and official employment of public 
informers, for the purpose of discovering ihe Imunts, and pointing 
out the persons of the most notorious of riio doeoits, or of any of their 
associates. I'he circtTOstance which led to this step, was ihe success- 
fill co-operation which had been afforded by one of the CWeulta magis- 
trates, acting as joint magistrate with the magistrate of Nuddea, in 
Irecing^ or cndea.vouring to free, that district from deceits. M\\ 
Blacquierc, who had r<‘si<le(l in Bengal from his earliest }''cars, possessed 
a perfect knowledge of the language and ihe maniums of the nativiss, 
had reeoiiimt*nd(M| himself so far to the g'ovennuent by this sm'viec;,. 
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that, although he was not a covenanted servant of the Company, it was 
determined to vest him with the powers of magistrate in such other 
districts, as, like Nuddea, had been overrun with deceits. The mode 
in which Mr. Blacqniere proceeded was, by the employment ofgoyendas, 
or spies and informers ; some of whom, having themselves been princi- 
pal robbers, it wasunderatood would be particularly expert in detecting 
others who were still acting in that capacity. To these, were added 
the services of girdawars or overseers, or superintendents. The spies 
were to point out the robbers, and the overseers were to apprehend 
them. 

As the employment of these agents, in the manner thus sanctioned, 
has given rise to much discussion between the government and some 
of the judicial officers, on the merit and success of this expedient, the 
Committee think it may be proper to state the information on these 
points, which the latest advices from the Bengal Presidency afford. 
The following account of the origin and employment of goyendas 
is taken from a minute, recorded on the 24th ISIov. 1810, by one of the 
members of the government, who was an advocate for the measure, 
and desirous of shewing that the employment of goyendas was not , 
new in the police of Bengal : 

“ Under no arrangement hitherto tried, has the efficiency of 

“ the police, been independent of the agency of informers and spies. 
“Pecuniary rewards for detecting and bringing to justice deceits and 
“ other offenders, were offered as. early as 1772, when the serious 
“ attention of the government was first drawn to the alarming preva- 
“ lence of the horrid offence of decoity. But without going further 
“ back than the period when the regulations of the government began 
“ to assume generally the form, which they have since retained, the 
“ offer of a specific reward of ten rupees for every deceit, payable on 
“ the conviction of the offender, was authorized in 1792, and continued 
“ to be payable in the same mode, until recently modified in pursuance 
“ of the arrangements, which we resolved to adopt two years ago, for 
“ the reform of the police.” 

“ Under the encouragement of head money offered by the regula- 
“ tions of 1792' above quoted, the profession of a goyenda fii-st took its 
“ rise, and speedily spread itself over the country. The subsequent 
‘‘ introduction of police tannahs had no tendency to check the employ- 
“ ment, or control their proceedings. Every tannah soon had its set of 
“goyendas plying for occupation, with the avowed countenance 
“ and support of the darogah, who shared with them the head money 
“for deceits, convicted on evidence marshalled by them ; and the 
" specious offers of professed goyendas occcasionally induced incautious 
“ magistrates to entrust them with general warrants and indefinite 
“ commissions, for the apprehension of criminals, in places particularly 
“ infested by robbers, or sometimes, in consequence of the preparation, 

“ of a peculiarly heinous decoity. — ^That abuses have been practised by 
“ goyendas or informers, but still more by girdwars, or those entrusted 
“ with power to apprehend, is unquestionable. Seeking a livelihood 
“ by the profession in which they had engaged, but not always able to 
“ procure it, by the slow means of the detection of crimes and proof 
“ of guilt, they have no doubt resorted but too often, to various modes 
“ of extortion ; sometimes, from persons of suspected character, and at 
“ other times, from the honest prt of the community, under threats of 
“ accusation ; and have occasionally proceeded to prefer groundless. 
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“ charges, and even to support them by false evidence ; and instances 
“ have actually occurred, where there has been too much reason to 
“ believe, that the goyenda himself devised the robbery, of which he 
“ convicted the unhappy wretches reduced by his arts, to a partieipa- 
“ tion in the crime. 

There can be little doubt of the evistenee of spies, wherever the 
laws hold out rewards to informers ; and the increase of this class of 


people in Bengal, is satisi'actoriiy traced to the pecuniary reward offered 
for every deceit, who might be convicted on information brought befoi’e 
the magistrate. The bail practicc.s used by goyondas, your Committee 
fiml noticed strongly in the answer to the interrogatories circulated in 

IbOl ; but the abolition or rather the modifi- 

1810. 

not eflected until 1810. Tliere raunt con- 


sequently Imve been a wide iiel<Ubr tlie goyendas to move from 
their first appearance (according to the foregoing minute) in 1792, 
until the period referred to in 1810, where the modification of the 
reward, or head money, eousiderably nanuwed the ground on which 
* they had been acemstomed to practise their atrocities. 

Tl)e proceedings of the cjonrts of justice, and the reports of the 
judges of circuit, furnish a strong confirmation of what has been stated 
with respect to the unprincipled practices of that description of people, 
and of the evils resulting from a combination between them and the 
damgahs or head police otliccrs, forthe purpose, as stated in the foregoing 
minute, of sharing with them the head money for deceits.” 

The employment of persons of the above description, as instru- 
ments of police, might appear to reepure explanation, more especially 
m it has been, objected to, by some of the most experienced servants 
in the judicial departmeni Jn the eoiTespondence last received from 
Bengal, the reasons arc adduced, which dictated the exj>ediency of 
employing those persons under the police-; and they are as follow ; 1st, 
the necessity which arose for the adopti^m of some strong measure, to 
checker suppress the outrages committed by decoite, which had long been 
prevalent ; and on a sudden, had acquired a most alarming height in those 
districts particularly, which were most adjacent to the seat of govern- 
ment 2d. The good state of the police within the limits of the town 
of Calcutta, where goyondas- had, Ix^en employed^ by the magistrates, 
and particularly under the direction (>f Mr. Kacquiere. Sd. The benefit 
experienced in the district ofNuddea, from the employinent of Mr. 
Blacquiere with goycudaB, for the discoveiy and seizure of deceits, 
wMeli suggested the employment forthe same meaiis, more extensively. 
4th. The rules under which goyendas were directed to be ^empfoyed, 
which ptoMbited their receiving general warrants, and ^restricted them 
t& the employment of pointing out persons aeeused of crimes, to the 
gird wars, or officers, who attended to apprehend them. 

The institution of the new office of superintendent of police, and 
the extension of Mr. Blacquiore^s functions, with authority to employ 
goyernhiH, is represented to have been attended with early^ success, in 
the cljBcmvery and apprehiuision of many gangs of decxiits, and t/lu^ 
seizure of some of their most notorious sirdara. or leaders ; one of ilmm 
at the distance of 500 miles from the part of the country froni^ which 
he fled to avoi<l detection. But the satisfaction which this must 
have ailbrded tlic government, underwent probably some abatoment, 
on the discovery wliicli was made, that some of the goyendas thui 

18 
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1 ;i in roncert -with the girdwars, actually been commit- 

employed, iaa, iQ concert , ^ inhabitants, of the same nature 

ttog depredatioM OB to pea^^ ^ 

“ - .7 were convicted before the eonrt of circBit; 

“fe^h^t re^of JE%n 

endured, rather than the agency of goyendas, in freeing the country 

deceits, should be relinquished, ^ anxious to 

£ds assurance, that after about two years experience of the eihcacy 
S new mLures, deeoity or gang robbery, had wi^,^ 

Id Ld been reported by some of the circuit judges, to h^aPP^^^^^ 
less h^quently in most, and to have ceased in some, of the Be^ 
tricts, where Ltecedently it had prevailed, in S^ejifcest dge B 
is earnestly to be hoped, that these assurances may be confiimed by 

experience. Concluoino Eemabks. „ , . t> l 

Although the view given, in the foregoing part of this Report may 
show that certain imperfections are still found in the system of inter- 
nal government in the Bengal provinces ; 

irrmr flommittee* ainit of no question, whether the dominion exerusea 
bv the East India Company has, on the whole, been beneficial to. 
the natives If such a question were proposed, your Committee must 
teS'answ it, in the affirmativi The strength of the govern- 
ment o/British India directed as it has been, has had the effect of 
securinc its subjects, as- well from foreign, depredation, as from internal 
commotion. This is an advantage rarely experienwd by the subjects 
S Asiatic states ; and. combined with a domestic administration more 
test te its princ pies, and exercised with for greater integnty and 
Sty, thafthe native one that preceded it. may sufficiently account 
for the improvements that have taken place ; and which, in the 
provinces, where peace has been. enjoyed fora period 
Eardly paralleled in Oriental history, 

the ameliorated- condition of the great mass of the population , although 
certain classes may have been 

a foreign government. The nature and circumstances of our situation, 
irestotee narrow limits to the prospects of the natives, m the political 
and military branches of the public service : strictly speakmg, howwer, 
they were foreigners who geneiuBy enjoyed the great offices m thow 
departments, even under the Mogul Government but to agncult^ 
and commerce every encouragement is afforded, under a system of laws, 
the prominent object of which is, to protect the weak from oppression, 
and to secure to every individual the fruits of his industry. 

The country, as may bo expected, has, under these circumstances, 
exhibited in every part of it,, improvement on a general view, advan- 
eing with accelerated progress in .latter times. 


{for portion of Repovi relating to Madras see Yol Jl) 
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ArPKNi>ix, No. 1. 

Mimite q/M^^ Hliore, dated lUh Jum 1789 ; respecting the Fermmieni 
Settlement of the Lands in the Bengal Frovimes. 

1. k period of twenty-eight years has xww^ elapsed since the 
(jonipany^iirst acfpured a right to the revenues of any considerable 
part of these provinces, and of twenty-four years only since the transfer 
•of the whole in perpettiity was regularly made by the giunt of the 
Dciwanny. 

2, When v'e consider the nature and magnitude of this acquisition, 
the characters of the people placed under our dominion, their difference 
of language and dissimilarity of manners ; that we^ entered upon the 
administration of the government, ignorant of its former constitution, 
and with little practical experience in Asiatic Finance; it will not be 
deemed surprising that wti should have fallen into errors, or if any 
should at tills time re(.|uire correction. 

The Mogul doiniiiion, in the best times and under the wisest 
princes, was a government of discretion. The safety of the people, the 
security of their property, and the prosperity of the country, depended 
upon the personal character of the monarch. By this standard, his 
delegates regulated their own demeanor ; in proportion an he was wise, 
just, vigilant and humane, the provincial viceroys discharged their 
respective kists with sseal and fidelity ; and as they possessed or want- 
ed the recited qualifications, the inferior agents conducted themselves, 
with more or less diligence and hono>siy ; a weak monarch and corrupt 
minister encouraged and produced eveiy species of disorder, for there was 
no law paramount to the sovemign’swill ; few of the officers of government 
wet'd liberally paid, and property was left to accumulate from breach 
of trust, abused patronage, 'perverted justice, ^ or unrestrained oppres- 
sion. This description, 1 conceive to bo applicable to all Mahomedau 
governinents, where practice is for ever in opposition to the theory of 
morals, and a few remarkable instances of distiuguiBhed virtue or for- 
bearance, are exceptions which deduct little from the universality of 
the remark. 

4. Long before our acquisition of the Dowanny, the vigour of the 
empire had been irrecoverably weakened, and iiyionstitutions, as far 
as they can be traced in the ordinances and pmctice ofits best princes, 
had been vioktcrl The agents of the (jompany, when they obtained 
the grant, had no other guide for their instructions than the measures 
of a provincial administration which had assumed mi independency ol 
the empire, and had long ceased to act according to its laws. 

f), If wo further (‘unsider the form of the British government in 
India, wc shall find it ill calculated for thespceily introduction of im- 


No, i: 

Mr. Siiore’'s 
Minute of 
June! 7 89, res- 
pecting Per- 
mjment Settle- 
ment of Limds 
in Bengat 
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movement The members composing it are in a constant state of huc- 

of l!!.t?on and the period of their residence otten expires before expeu- 

’ Lp af>omred or reduced to practice; official forms necessaiily 
.j.encecan be acquired, orieauceu^ P nr^>««,ire of business 


Mr. Shore’-*^ prOV6Bieilt, 

Mmute of ■ 

^:nenlsit“: ocC^Ta toleToSu^'of ‘^‘"''^^SoSXch ^O^ W- 

obtained • true information is also procured with difficulty, because it 
is too often derived from mere practice, instead ol being deduced from 
fixenrinciples. Every man who has long been employed in the 
management of the revenues of Bengal, will, if candid, allow ttiat 1 is 
opinion on many important points has been often 
ffiformation of oL yL, has been rendered ^ ^ 

•of another • still in all cases decision is necessaiy, and hence precedents 
forS on partial circumstances, and perhaps on erroneous preimses 
become established rules of conduct; for a prudent 
will be happy to avail himself of the authority of example. _ Ihe mul 
Slicatfoi if records, which ought to be a great advantage, is in fact an 
i ionvenience of extensive magnitude ; for in them only_ the experience 
of othem, cib be traced ; and reference, requires much time and labour. 

6. It is however the duty of every one who is entrusted with a 
share in the administration in Bengal, to contribute that portion of 
experience and ability which he possesses towards the improvement of 
the whole system, which, without such attempts, ^ 

now mean, agreeably to the promise which 1 made to the Boaid, to 
Smmy seffiiffients upon the revenues of this country, with a view to 
Sacticll conclusions. The preceding reflections offer an npology fox- 

others which I cannot but claim for myself. Let us not take advan- 

taga of our own experience, to condemn the measures ot those w o 

wanted that experience to guide them. ^ 

7, I enter upon the task with diHidencc ; for although from the 
nature of my public employment in the service of the Company, I may 
be supposed qualiHed for the performance of what I have undertaken, 

I am myself but too sensible that much still remains to be learnt by 
me and I can only regret that frequent returns oi indisposition anti 
occupation without iuiermission, should render any apology tor detects 
necessary, and requires this acknowledgment, lest my supposed expe- 
rience, derived from a long residence in India, should give sanction 
to opinions which I wish to see discussed as treely as I avow them. My 
remarks may frequently be desultory; I hope they will not often be 
found inconclusive ; I mean them as preparatory to the formation ot a 
settlement for a term of years, whicli is nbw under contemplation, m 
conformity to the orders received from Europe. . . . . 

8, If the arguments and observations contained in my minute 

upon the rights and privileges of zemindars and talookdars, shouM 
tend to coniirm the opinions already adopted and avowed by the court ot 
directors, that these descriptions of people axe,thc proprietors ot the son, 
one material point is gained. It is however but fnie step towards the 
establishment of order ; and what remains to be (lone relating to practice 
and detail, requires a greater degree of miiuiio. khowleclge and local in- 
formation. ’ 1 ,1 I 

9, With respect to the general assesHment of Bengal, there are two 
opinions directly opposed tocacli other, and oi ^ the greatest importance 
to the .prosperity of the country and interest ot the <*nmpany ; one, that 
the assessment upon the whole is enormous and greater than, the country 
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oiiglit to pay ; and another, that it is prodigiously under-rated, and may 
be very laigely increased. The first is maintained with great ability ^“^1739 
and financial knowledge by Mr. Francis, and the latter supported by pecting Per- 
Mi\ James Grant with much ingenuity, and reasons derived from an manent Settle- 
attentive investigation of the records. S^Bcngaif^ * 

10 . With a view’' to assist the judgment of others, audio show the 
grounds of my own, I shall trace the revenues of Bengal from the first 
recorded settlement of Turvuinull during the reign of Akbar in 1582, 
to the assessment of Cossim Aliy in 17CS. Assuming the statements 
exhibited in Mr, Grant’s Analysis as the ground of my observations, an 
abstract of the whole is annexed, (Appendix No. 1.) — In examining this 
abstract, and my observations upon it, the following informations, 
which have often been repeated, must be attended to, 

11. Tury Mull is supposed to have formed his settlement of Bengal 
called the Tamar Jumma, by collecting through the medium of the 
canongoes and other inferior officers, the accounts of the rents paid by 
the ryots, wdiich served as the basis of it. The constituent parts of 
the assessment were called Tuhseem, and comprehended not only the 
quota of the greater territorial divisions, but of the villages, and as it 
is generally believed, of the individual ryots ; to avoid ambiguity, I 
shall invariably use the term of standard assessment whenever I speak 
of the Tumar Jwmma as established originally by Tury Mull, and 
subsequently augmented by the nazims. 

12. With lespect to the land and land revenue, there are two 
material distinctions: First. The lands of the country were anciently 
distinguished by the deiiominations of Khalsa and Jagfiire ; the former 
may be translated, Exch(if[iier lands ; the lati<ir, which are appropriated 
for the maintenance of Munsubdars, or the officers of Government may 
be denoted Assigned lands. The aggregate of the two, constitutes the 
whole of the lands, paying revenue to the State. Secondly. The dis- 
tinction with respect to the land revenue, is that oimml, or oi'iginal, 
understood to be tlm standard assessment in contradiction to Ahwah or 
taxes subsequently imposed upon it. I suppose the article of sayer, 
meaning duties and variable collections, to be included, in one or both 
of these heads. 

13. From the era of Tury Mull in 1582 to that of Jaffier Khan, 
an interval of 140 years, the increase added to the assessment of Bengal, 
amounted to Es. 24,18,298 only. This sum includes a tax imposed by 
Jaffier Khan, stated at Rs. 2,58,857. The remainder was tlie result of 
investigations into the i^esources of the lands. I speak here of the in- 
crease efiected l)y these means only ; tlm additional territory from the 
annexation of new territories is of a distinct nature. 

14 If wesuppose theassessment ofTury Mull to have been moderate 
in the first inslance, the stated increase will not be deemed exorbitant. 

Between the two periods ofTury Mull and Jaffier Khan, the country had 
considerably improved in opulence, as new sources of trade had been 
opened, and commerce in general had become more difitiscd ; specie, 
comparatively scarce in Akbar’s reign, was afterwards poured into the 

country througli new channels. On the 
Hie lit or///, contrary, we invest, acknowledge and applaud, 

that political wisdom which prescribed limits 
to exaction, md allowed the subjects of the Btaie to enjoy the 
profits of their own induBiiy and good nianagcment. The observurion 
is importanti and the more so as being tounded upon an admitted fact# 
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“ hours), and his veneration for all the other 
“ duties of his ancestors.” (Bishop Heber’s 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 293.) 

“ The house is surrounded by an extensive 
“ garden, laid out in formal parterres of 
“ roses, intersected by straight walks, with 
“ fine trees, and a chain of tanks, fountains, 
“ and summer-houses, not ill adapted to a 
“ climate, where air, water, and sweet smells, 
“ are almost the only natural objects which 
“ can be relished during the greater part of 
“ the year. He himself received us at the 
“ head of a whole tribe of relations and de- 
“ scendants, on a handsome fiight of steps, 
“ in a splendid shawl, by way of mantle, with 
“ a large rosary of coral set in gold, leaning 
“ on an ebony crutch, with a gold head. Of 
“ his grandsons, four very pretty boys, two 
“ were dressed like English children of the 
“ same age, but the round hat, jacket, and 
“ trowsers, by no means suited their dusky 
“ skins so well as the splendid brocade caf- 
“ tans and turbans covered with diamonds, 
“ which the two elder wore. On the whole, 
“ both Emily and I have been greatly inte- 
“ rested with the family, both now and dur- 
“ ing our previous interviews.” (Bishop He- 
ber’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 294.) 

“ One of their men of rank has absolutely 
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“ prornised to found a college at Burdwan, 

“ with one of our Missionaries at its bead, 

“ and where little children should be clothed 
“ and educated under his care. All this is 
“ very short indeed of embracing Christianity 
“ themselves, but it proves how completely 
“ those feelings are gone by, in Bengal at 
“ least, which made even the presence of a 
“ single missionary the occasion of tumult 
“ and alarm. I only hope that no impru- 
“ dence, or over- forwardness on our part, 
“ will revive these angry feelings.” (Bishop 
Hebcr’s Joiumal, vol. ii. p. 295.) 

“ Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices 
“ of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, I certainly 
“ did not at all expect to find that the com- 
“ mon people would, not only without objec- 
“ tion, but with the greatest thankfulness, 
“ send their children to schools on Bell’s 
“ system; and they seem to be fully sensible 
“ of the advantages conferred by writing, 
“ arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge 
“ of English. There are now in Calcutta, 
“ and the surrounding villages, twenty boys’ 
“ schools containing from 00 to 120 each ; and 
“ twenty-three girls’, each of 25 or 30.” 
(Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 300.) 

“ And though instances of actual conver- 
“ sion to Christianity are, as yet, very un- 
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sisting of twelve principal articles, according to tlie specification in the 
Abstract (Appendix, No, 1). 

27. In accounting for so large an augmentation in the public 
demands for revenue, from the year 1722, it will scarce be deemed 
sufficient to say, that Bengal, in Jaffier Khan’s time, was much under 
rated, and the assertion requires to be authoritatively supporter! The 
cold unrelenting character of that nazim, the strictness of his inqui- 
sitions, the severity with which they were prosecuted, and his 
acknowledged abilities, justify an opposite presumption. If, however, 
the contrary be maintained, his political moderation must at the same 
time be admitted. 

28. But it may be contended, that the improvement of the 
country in opulence, agriculture, and population, created new resources 
during the forty-one years in which the subsequent augmentation took 
place. Admitting the premises, the extent of which should however 
fee determined, the conclusion is fair ; but the imbecility of 
Seifraz Khan who succeeded Sujah, the wars of Aliverdi, the 
tyranny and inexperience of Suraje ud Dowlah, the weakness, ignorance, 
and dissipation of Meer Jaffier, and the violence and extortions of 
Cossim Ali, tend rather to overturn than to support the premises, and 
at all events are entitled to weight, in oppovsition to arguments stated 
on other grounds. The administration of Sujah was moderate, firm 
and vigilant, and seems the only part of the whole period, with an 
exception perhaps of the last years of Aliverdi Khan, in which the 
conduct of the government was in any respect, calculated for the 
improvement of the country. 

29. It is not only necessary to examine the amount of the increase; 
but we must attentively consider the principle upon which it was 
demanded, and the mode in which it was imposed. This enquiry will 
exhibit a deviation from established practice, sufficient to account for 
many evils now prevailing in the collection of the revenues. 

30. The principles of Mogul taxation, as far as we can collect 
from the institutes of Timor and Ackbai*, from the ordinations of the 
emperors, and the conduct of their delegates, however limited in 
practice, were calculated to give the sovereign a proportion of the 
advantagesarising from extended cultivation and increased popula- 
tion, As these wore discovered, the tumar or standard asse^ment 
was augmented ; and whatever the justice or policy of the principle 
might be, the practice in detail has this merit, that it was founded 
upon a knowledge of real and existing resources, 

31. In conformity to these principles, inferior officers were 
stationed throughout the country, to note and register all transactions 
relating to the soil, its rents and its produce, every augmentation of 
cultivation was required to be recorded, as well as every diminution in 
its quantity- 

S2. An increase of revenue exacted from a zemindar under ihe» 
circumstances, affected his profits, but made no alteration in the rates 
upon the ryots ; he paid a portion of the rents arising fmiu- discovered 
improvements in his lands ; but the cultivators of the soil were not 
by ^this demand, exposed to an enhancement of their rates. The excess 
claimed augmented the tumar or standard assessment, which by the 
investigations of Jaffier Khan was raised in the sum of Bs, 11,72,279. 

83. But the abwab subalidary or viceroyal imposts, whicli con- 
stitute the increase since 1728 had a contrary tendeney ; for they 
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eiiliaiiced ilie rates. They were in general levied upon the standard | Shore’s 
assessment in certain proportions to its amount, and the zemindars who ^^ 1 ^ 1789 re^ 
paid them were authorized- to collect them from their ryots, in the 'pectiug Per- 
same proportions to their respective quotas of rent. Thus the tax 
known by thf3 denomination of serf sicca, raised the rates of taxation 
and rent, nine rupees six annas per cent. Where the proportions were , 
not ascertained, the demand was in- fact discretional, and though *' 
meant in some cases to have a partial operation, was often extended 
by the inferior officers to situations where it Was unclaimed by 
government. 

34. Jafficr Khan was the author of this innovation ; the conse- 
quences of which he probably did not foresee. The tax imposed by 
him which established the precedent was trifling in its amount, and 
apparently intended as a fee to the Khalsa officers, I have already 
shown the degre.c to which these impositions were afterwards carried. 

35. An enhancement in the rates of taxation may be defended 
on the grounds of the exten.sion of commerce and increase of specie 
between the time of Tiuy Mull and the administration of Jaffier Khan, 
although his conduct does not authorize the first conclusion which is 
supported by that of his successor Sujah. But the mode of effecting it 
was unconstitutional and liable to the greatest abuses, as the event 
has proved. 

36. I shall now endeavour to explain the circumstances which 
probably sugg(\sted to the nazims the idea and practicability of this 
operation, which might otherwise appear less irregular than it really 
was. 

37. Long before the time oF Jafficr Khan, impositions under 
various denominations, and to a very .coBvSiderable amount, had been 
levied from the ryots beyond the tumar or standard assessment. In 
many places, they had been consolidated into the assul, and a new 
atandaixl had been assumed, as the basi>s of sxiccceding imposition. 

The zemindara and officers who levied these imposts gave, in their 
own practice, an example to the government which knew and pro- 
bably connived at them ; and hence an idea was naturally entertained^ 
that the actual receipts from the country exceeded, in a very great 
degree, the demands of the State ; since the latter had not been a,iig* 
nientcd in any proportion to the successive impositions of interior 
management, 

38. This I conceive to have been the presumption upon which 
the nazims of the country acted when they increased the number and 
amount of their taxes ; they considered the impositions levied upon the» 
ryots as a fund of emolument enjoyed by the zemindars and inferior 
agents, and determined tliat they were entitled to- exact a proportion 
for themselves. 

30. Admitting their reasoning as to the fact, to have been well 
founded, it ought to have suggested a different practice ; they should, 
in th(3 first place, have ascertained whether the ryots were capable of 
paying without distress, the impositions of the zemindars, and have 
abolished such as were oppressive and exorbitant ; and when they 
determined to appropriate the produce of these, they ought ^either to 
have confirmed by their authority, such as they meant to continue, and 
to have demanded the amount required of them under the same deno- 
mination, or where they adopted otherB, to have proclaimed them, as 
the only h.gal iinpostB. By these means, the exactions on the ryots 
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would have been restrained within due bounds ; but these considera- 
tion either did not occur or had no weight. The naams imposed 
new taxes upon the zemindai’S, who levied them m whole or 
in part from the ryots, in addition to the excess which they had 
previously collected; thus, in attempting to gam by this mode an 
advance of 25 per cent, upon the tumar, upon a presumption that this or 
a larger amount was already received by the zemindars, the nazims, in 
fact, left it to their discretion to make new demands upon the ryots u^ fhe 
same degree, in addition to the excess already imposed. I he detailed 
accounts of interior management established the tru& of this explana- 
tion, and show that the operation in practice went beyond the real or 

supposed .collections of the zemindars- 

40 Let us now attend to the object of the practice, which was to 
deprive the zemindars of their profits, and acquire them for the fotate 
It could only be to a certain degree, productive ; the zemindars would 
consent to part with a portion of their emoluments, but seldom without 
attempting to gain what they had lost, by new impositions upon the 
ryots.^ Experience shows this to be the case ; and from this source we 
are enabled to trace the multiplication of the articles of demand at the 
present time, which baffio the ability of almost any man to understand 

' 41. The impositions of Jafiier Khan, Sujah and Aliverdi, amount 
to about 33 per cent, upon the tumar or standard assessment in 16o8 ; 
and those of the zemindars, upon the ryots, probably at the .same 
period, could not be less than 50 per cent. ; for, exclusive of what they 
were obliged to pay to the nazims, a fund was required tor their 
subsistence and emoluments, which they of coui-se exacted. 

42. The circumstances which I suppose to have intfuenced the 
determination of the nazims in these impositions, place theii conduct 
in the most favourable point of view which it admits ; but I am far 
from allowing that they observed any due proportion between the 
amount of their demands, and that of the sums levied by the zemiudaiu 
General information, or merely the supposition of existing profits, were, 
I believe, much oftoner adopted, as the grounds of their impositions, 
than any accurate enquiry into them : a presumption derived from the 
payment of one tax, was sufficient with them to authorize the denmnd 
for another. The separate amount of each, was not very considerable ; 
and an addition of five or ten lacs to the general assessment of 
Bengal, would not appear bnrthensome. It was reserved for Meer 
Cossim to demand, in one or two years, an increase exceeding tlie 

augmentation of nearly the two preceding centuries. , 

43. The cultivators of the soil, whose labours constitute the real 

wealth of the State, do not appear to liave been considered in ttieso 
arrangements ; it was sufficient that they had paid the exactions of the 
zemindars to render them perpetual ; no calculation w-as of 

the proportion which the revels, levied from the ryots, bore to the 

produce of the lands ; nor any rule pre- 

scribed for limiting that amount, and for 
securing a certain portion of the produce of them. 

44. I am not possessed of sufficient information to enable me to 
determine, whether the impositions upon the zemindars by the nazims, 
and their increased exactions from the ryots, to the close of Aliver i 
Ehan’s administration in 1755, were oppressive, or not. If a conjec- 
ture be formed from the, collections since that period, 1 must suppose 
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fclieiii Jiofc to liave been, veiy burthensome, and tliat the resources of Shore’s 
tlie coiintiy were, at that period, adequate to the measure of exaction, 1789 rc°^ 
But nothing can be more evident, than that the mode of imposition pecting S- 
was fun rj amenta ily ruinous, both to the ryots and zemindars ; and wianent Settle^ 
that the direct tendency of it was, to force the latter into extortions, 
and all into fraud, concealment, and distress. 

45. Cossim AM extended the principle; and attempted to realize j 
for the State, nearly all that the ryots paid. In the early part of his • 
adniimstration, he deputed his own agents to ascertain every source of 
emolument enjoyed, or exaction practised, by the zemindars and officers 
employed in the collections ; and at once demanded from the country 
in addition to the impositions of his predecessors, 74,81,340 Rs. He 
even endeavoured in some instances, to deprive the ryots of what was 
allotted for their subsistence and emolument. 

4(). During all the financial operations from 1722 to 1755, the 
tuimir or standard assessment remained nearly the same. If the 
iiKjrease liad arisen from actual discoveries of extended cultivation, it 
ought to have l>een proportiouably augmented. The settlement of 
BciUgai at tlie close of CossiiAs administration is tlms stated hy Mr. 

Grant : 

Rupees. 

Tumar or standard assessment *. .. 1,41, 16,110 

Abwab in eight articles to the death of AHverdi 

in 1750, with the seif sicca of Cossim AM ... 42,23,407 

Kc41ayet of Cossim in three articles, with abwab 
soubadarry of J'afllor Khan in part.*. 45,23,563 

’'rowbuH* of M(‘.C‘,r Cossim, including increase in 

ilu! fFagheer Wowarali of Dacca ... ... 31,02,358 

Total Imports... 1,19,09,388 

Defimf established allowances and charges. . . 4,01,27(i 

Net assessment of Bengal in 1763 ... 2,56,24,223 

47. That this amount was ever realized by Cossim AM, or by any 
imzim, no proof has yet been exhibited; nor would the collection of it 
for one or two years establish the practicability of fixing this sum, as 
a permanent realizable revenue. A precedent derived from iyi^anny 
and extortion, <jan have no weight with tliose who do not wish to 
imitate it ; nor can such means be productive for a continuance* The 
rapid increase of the assessment in forty-one years from 1722 to 1763, 
and the mode in which this was effected, furnish a the strongest 

arguments against the propriety of it ; and no other’* refutation of them 
ought to be admitted, than proof, that the circumstances of the country 
Justified those impoHitions by the exhibition of actual, realizable and 
just funds, adequate to the amount of them, or by authentic records, 
evincing that the amount of the settlement tliUvS enhanced was actually 
collected for a consecutive series of years. A fact of this nature might 
gain asHcud., whore arguments failed to convince. The bahmee of unpaid 
revemuo at the end of the Bengal year 1H)8, answering to the period 
betWiKUi April 1761 and 1702,' is Htatcd in the public accounts at 
Es. 79,74,005* 

48* It maybe proper io ibis place, to furnish a more detailed 
explanation of IJoBsim AH’s proceedings ;and for this fwrpose, T shall 
select the insiancjc oi* Dinagepoor;^ because it har^ lately been Jippealeri 
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Mr. Shore’s to> in proof of tlio capacity of that zemindarry to yield a much larger 
Miimtes of ^^^eYeiiue, than its present assessment. 

^ectin^r ^^Per- There are two accounts in the Appendix of the settlementp 

Settle- collections and balances of Dinagepoor for the Bengal year 1169, 
30C' i of I^aads commencing in April 1762. The first contains the stipulations of the 
in Bengal, with government ; the second, the settlement which he made 

111 the district, for the performance of these stipulations. 

50. The tukuddar or farmer was Ramnaut Baddie ; he had been 
employed the preceding year, in examining the hustabood or assets of 
Dinagepoor ; Cossim Ali took advantage of the estimate of the 
resources which he had exhibited, to urge him to enter into engage- 
ments for the revenues of that district ; and he accepted the test. His 
refusal would have been an acknowledgment that his estimate was 
fallacious. 

51. The basis of this settlement is composed of a consolidated 
and exaggerated amount of original revenue and imposts, to which the 
following"^ additional taxes and demands were that year, superadded :• — 
First, mizzercmahaly in contradiction to the former imposts of 
nuzzemna mohurmry. If this had a reference to any real supposed 
resources, it may mean the presents received from the under-tenants on 
concluding their engagements. — Second, Berf, or discount on Rupees, 
calculated at 9 rupees G annas per cent. Third, Guicha^ or gaire 
hekenny, meaning the resumption of an allowance of land given up to 
the ryots, being a tenth of a begah ; and in addition to the above, the 
estimated receipts from casual sources of revenue are stated at Rs, 
21,337 ; and the sale of the zemindars effects is inserted, as an available 
fund for producing Rs. 48,450 more. 

52. The recapitulation of these demands is as follows: 

Rs. 

Nuzzeranahal ... ... 2,97,859 

Serf, or discount 2,53,680 

Kutclia halauny 1,00,000 

6,51,539 

Estimated receipts ... Es, 21,337 \ 

Sale of zemindars effects 48,540 j — — — 

Total Rupees of sorts ... 7,21,416 

53. On the other hand, the charges of collection were rediu^ed 
from the former rate of 4,87,241 to the sum of 2,93,684 : Without 
following the account through its various ixdditions and subtractions, 
I shall state the net sum which the former engaged to pay as the 
revenue of the current year, cleat of all deductions, at Sa. Es. 20,44,733 ; 
toithis again, a part of the balance of tbe former year, deemed re- 
coverable, was added, as well as the arrears of an article for the provi- 
sion of lime, making the total of Ms engagements Sa. Rs. 27,00,019. 

54. The next account, Ho* 3, exhibited the settlement which he 
actually made in the district, and which of course differs in the amount 
of almost every article from the pre^noding statement. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that it neither includes the sale of the zemindars 
effects, nor the resumption of the land assigned to the ryots for their 
emolument, which form part of the assets in the former engage- 
ments ; still however, he discovered apparent funds^ to the amount 
of Sa. Rupees 27,42,652. 
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55« After all liis skill and exertions, the collections in Sa. 
Eiipeen amounted onlj to 20,10,338, leaving a balance, according to the 
account No. S, of 7,32,216 ; from this sum of 20,10,338, we are again 
to deduct the charges of collections, stated at Rupees 1,87,809, which 
reduces the net amount realized for government to 18,22,526 Rupees 
only ; the difference between that and the sum which he engaged to 
pay is Rupees 8,83,493. In part of this balance, Rupees 1,09,948 
were discharged by nioiiey stated to have been borrowed for that 
purpose. 

56. The farmer was called upon to make this balance good, or 
to explain the causes of it ; and he delivered in detailed accounts of 
lus settlement, receipts and balances; which were examined with all 
the rigour suggested by the suspicions arising from his failure* 

57. His explanations are curious and important. He stated, that 
tlui ryots actually refused to admit the intended resumption of the 
land assigned for their emolument and subsistence ; and although they 
consented in fcho beginning of the year to pay the new impositions of 
Nuzzeranahal, he found the collection of it, wholly impracticable* He 
exhibited also a list of ryots who had been forced into desertions, 'with 
an accountof tlieirrent,.amoiintingto the sum of rupees 2,33,746-14-15. 

58. If, in reply to the conclusions suggested by this statement of 
facts, it should be agreed that the accounts of the former were false 
and fabricated, and that he realized more than he paid ; I can only 
answer, that whatever weight may be due to arguments of this nature, 
upon general principles, the detail of the settlement is a sufficient refu- 
tation of them, until some positive proof is produced to invalidate it. 

59. By the general accounts of the whole soubah, it ap])eaTs, that 
the balance of tlie district, at the time when this settlement was 
formed, amounted to Rs. 46,395. The consideration which naturally 
suggested caution in the imposition of new and enormous taxes, was 
imaltcntled to : it is not therefore surprizing that the amount of the 
settlement was not realized. The farmer exerted himself to tlie utmost ; 
every source of revenue was explored ; and nothing discovered remained 
unappropriated, I have examined the particulars of his collections ; 
and exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding two hundred, in their 
very nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as neither could nor 
ought to becjome sources of revenue. 

60. Jf an estimate were to be formed of the gross capacity 
of the district from the accounts here discussed, I should adopt 
the collections of Eamnaut Buddi*ee, stated at Rs. 20,10,335, after 
making some allowance for the severity of his proceedings. If this 
demand had been limited to something less than this sum, it 
might have been realized without distress to the ryots, or under- 
mining the sources of future revenue ; both which consequences 
I attribute to his conduct. This supposition however provides nothing 
for the cliarges of collection nor for the zemindar, whicli by some mode 
or other, must have been allowed him ; and the estimated amount of 
the resources is liable to a proportionate diminution, unless a sufficient 
maintenance had been assigned to him in lands ; which does not appear. 

61. It is further material to remark, that in the list of soubah- 
<lary imposts dctaikid by Mr. Grant, the nuzzeranahal is not mentioned. 
ITie account, No. 3, proves, that it was distinct from the nazzorana, 
mokurrery, whicls, in the year but one preceding tins scttlerncni, had 
been augmented in the sum of 1,54,208 rupees. 
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62. The above description of the settlement of Dinagepoor for 
Jxtae r789,res- Bengal year 1169, commencing in April 1762, may be deemed a 
peefciDg Per- specimen of Oossim Alfs general proceedings. In Enngpoor the assess- 
^nent was fixed by Abdul Ali ‘Khan, the aumil employed by him, at 
11,29,324 Rs., in the face of an existing balance of Rs. 3,57,986. The 

severities employed in making the collections 
of that district, forced the ryots of Carjeehaul, 
which is a principal part of it, into rebellion ; 
and the amount realized that year, was only 


meat of Lands 
ia Bengal. 


Letter from tlie Collector of 
Raagpoor, dated 16th Ja- 
nuary 1787. 


6,68,692 Rs. 


63. In this review of the settlement of Bengal, I have not thought 
it necessary to notice particularly the assessment of Sultan Sujah in 
1658. From the era of Turymull in 1582, until Jaffier Khan in 1728, 
the increase was moderate ; from that period, to the close of Aliverdi’s 
administration in 1755 it was rapid, but not perhaps excessive ; in 


1763 it was violent and exorbitant. 

64. My objections to the principalof theSoubadarry imposts, have a 
reference to the circumstances under which they were established* If 
the rates in the tukseem of Turymull with respect to the ryots, had 
not been previously augmented by impositions separate and distinct 
from those of the Soubahs, perhaps the best possible mode of obtaining 
an increase would have been by demanding it in certain proportions 
to that standard, with a due'rcgard to the degree ofimprovemcnt in the 
country. But the fact was otherwise ; and these demands upon the 
zemindars confirmed and perpetuated their impositions upon the ryots, 
antecedently levied for their own subsistence and emolument, whilst it 
opened a door for future unbounded exactions. 

65. There is no proof in Mr. Grant’s Analysis, as far as I can dis- 
cover, that a fixed proportion of the produce was ever formally or 
virtually assigned to the zemindars of Bengal for their subsistence. 
The allowed deductions under the general term of mnzoone% 
were applied to a variety of disbursements; and that portion 
of it which the zemindars received under the denomination of 
nanhar or russoom zemindary, was seldom sufficient for their mainte- 
nance, with the strictest attention to economy. But a variety of 
information tends to prove that at the period of Aliverdi Khan’s 
administration, the circumstances of the zemindars were in general 
affluent. This affluence could only have arisen under a moderate 
assessment, in which the interests of the zemindars were consulted, and 
by an economical management on their parts. The principle that 
proposed to reduce them to poverty was certainly unwise ; but as we 
know not what was meant to be left to the zemindars, we cannot 
judge with certainty of its effect; in practice, we may in general 
conclude, that it had a tendency to depress zeal and annihilate inaustry, 
and with moral certainty affirm that a system, which professes to 
destroy all the rewards of intermediate agency, is not only unjust in 
itself, but impracticable in the execution. How far the soubadarry 
imposts, ^ including all that were imposed to the year 1756, operated to 
accomplish this object, cannot be now precisely ascertained* I am 
willing to Suppose that the zemindars had still something left to them- 
selves ; if they^had not, it is clear that they would exact it. 

66. Cossim Alfs proceedings are not liable to the same uncer- 
tainty. After ascertaining what the ryots paid, his next object was 
to collect as much as possible of that amount for himself ; ho reduced 
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the stipends of intermediate agency, and attempted to abolish every 
gradation of subjects between the government and cultivator, as far as j^e I 789 ,re 7 - 
he could ; and if the plan and measures adopted by him had been long pecting Per- 
pursued, the subjects of the State would have been reduced to three manentSettle- 
dasses only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious tax-gatherers, and an 
over-awing military. So far from admitting his assessment as any 
evidence of the capacity of the country, I consider it as a proof of 
violence and extortion, which rendered subsequent decay inevitable. 

In this opinion, I am supported not only by the detail of the settlement 
of Dinagepoor and Bungpooi-, and by the arbiti-ary and immoderate 
increase of the general assessment of Bengd, but by the conemrent 
testimony of the natives and our own experience, since that period._ 

G7. As the accounts which have been delivered to me of Cossim 
All’s settlement, for the Bengal year 1169, differ both in the component 
articles, and in the total amount from statement exhibited by Mr. 

Grant in his Analysis, which I have hitherto adopted as grounds of my 
remarks, I shall insert two abstracts of them in the Appendix, 
and give one instance only of their disagi-eoment in this place. The 
net settlement of Binageporo, in the first part ofhis Analysis, is 18, 02,946 ; 
whilst the accounts which I have obtained from the public records, 
both general and particular, and upon which I rely as authentic, state 
it, clSir of all charges and exclusive of former balances, at rupees 
26 44 73S. 

fe. This summary account of the assessment of Bengal, has now 
been brought down to the year 17G3, for the sake of comparison ; and, 
in order to connect the period with the commencement of our manage- 
ment, 1 shall exhibit an Abstract of the settlement collections and 
balances of the Bewanny lands of Bengal for four successive years, 
compvB.ing the peidod between April 1762 and April 1766, drawn from 
the records of the khalsa and canongoos : The first year of this period 
belong to Cossim Ali ■, the second and third to Nundcomar under the 
authority of Meer Jafiior ; and the fourth to Mahomed Reza Khan, 
being the first year of the Bewanny. (Apjicndix, 5, G, and 7.) 


STATEMENT. 

drosB Settle- 
ment. 

Collection. 

Balance. 

B. Years 

LI 69, - A. I). 1702-3 Cossim Ali 

1170,- — 1763-4 - Nundcomar 

1171.. ~ 1704-5 - Ditto 

1172 .. 1706 -6 - Malid. EezaKhan. 

Rupees. 

2,41,18,912 

1,77,04,700 

1,76,97,678 

1,60,29,011 

Rupees. 

64,60,198 

76,18,407 

81,75,538 

1,47,04,875 

Rupees. 

1,76,62,713 

1,00,80,358 

95,22,144 

13,24,135 


69. Cossim Ali’s settlement was formed in the year of an existing 
balance of former years, amounting to rupees 79,74,065; in part of 
which the sum of rupees 1,04,793 only was afterwards recovered, 
making tlic total ofhis receipts, 65,60,991. 

70, '.Che statement however exhibits the collection for the first 
nine and a half months only of the year 1169. Detached records of 
particular districts arc preserved, containing^ an account of the collec- 
tions, for the whole year ; but I do not believe that they exist any 
where entire for all Bewanny lands. If the receipts of Dinagepoor, 
which are complete, be assumed, as a ground of eomparativo calculation 
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for the possible receipts of Cossim Ali’s settlement in 1169, the 
amount will be nearly double the sum stated in the abstract, or 
rupees 1,31,21,903 for the whole year. The conjecture is unim- 

portant. 

71. The settlement of the next year 1170, _B. S. by Nundcoinar, 
is formed upon an assul or original standard, with an addition of the 
subahdarry abwab, or taxes. The total of this sum being Eupees 
1,28,91,500, is denominated in the original account jumma istimraree, 
or permanent assessment, apparently in contradistinction to the liefayet 
or profit resulting from the investigations of Meer Cossim; the article 
of serf sicca, stated in an account particulars of Cossim Ali’s settlement, 
at Eupees 12,30,561; together with the increase obtained by his 
investigations relinquished by Nundcomar. It may be proper to 
remark in this place, that Mr. Gi-ant allows only Es. 4,53,488 for the 
serf sicca, being the amount included in the assessment of Mahomed' 
Eeza Khan. 

72. By the public accounts of that year, I find that several 

articles included in Cossim’s settlement were 
(VWe PaviioularH in Appeu- separately collected by the nizamut officers ; 
dix, * o. 4.) probably for their own private emolument, 

and formed no part of the assessment of the dewanny lands. The 
amount of the whole is 5,64.575, which, being added to the assessment 
of Nundcomar, makes a total of 1,82,09,341 Eupees. 

73. The settlement of 1171 proceeds upon the same principle; 
and, being nearly the same in amount, requires no remark. The 
addition to be made to it on the grounds of the preceding explanations, 
raises its amount to Es. 1,82,62,254. 

74. When Mahomed Eeza Khan was invested with the charge 
of the revenues on the part of the Company, he re-annexed the several 
articles which had been separately collected by the nizamut officers 
during Nundcomar’s administration, as well as a proportion of the serf 
sicca. These additions were, however, more than counterbalanced by 
abatements. 

75. Mr. Grant states the difference between the settlement of 
Mahomed Eeza Khan and that of Nundcomar at 78 lacs, I rely 
upon my authorities, the authenticity of which I have no I’eason to 
doubt. A statement of the progressive decrease from Cossim Air's 
settlement to that of Mahomed Eeza Khan is given in the Appendix, 
(No 8,) and the abstract of it is as follows : 

Net decrease in the settlement made by Nundcomar, on a 
comparison with that of Cossim Ali Khan. 

In 1170, ... Eupees... 6,84,95,691 17 I 

In 1171, Eupees... 70,87,151 0 0 


Total Eupees ... 58,56,65,710 18 1 

Net decrease allowed by Mhd. Eeza 

Khan in 11 72 2,23,32,421 IG 2 

Total difference between the settle- 
ment of 1169 & 1172 ... 8,08,99,006 4 3 


76, The only just criterion for ascertaining the propriety of 
this decrease, is a knowledge of the state of the district in which it 
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took place; on any otker principle^ tlie conclusion must be vague 
and indefinite. 

77. I liave no hesitation in ackno%v]edging my opinion of tlie 
propriety of a remission generally, since I entertain tile strongest eon- 
victioii, that Cossim AH’s demand was a mere pillage and rack-rent; no 
satisfactory proofs have yet been produced to refute this assertion 
which is established on strong presumptive evidence* We might at 
this time, by means similar to those practised by Cossim Ali, increase 
the receipts of revenue to a fourth or third perhaps beyond their stated 
amount; but the public interests' would afterwards suffer in a greater 
proportion, and no prudent man would advise, nor any one possessed 
of humanity make the attempt. 

78. If the labour attending* the research vrould produce any prac- 
ticable advantage at this period, the decrease for the four years might 
be traced, through all its detail. In the four principal zemindars ofEaje- 
shaye, Dinagepoor, Nuddea, and Beerbhoom, it amounts to 34,70,5(12 
in part of the whole sum of 80,09,900; this remission in the succeeding 
years was again partly re-annexed to the assessment of these zemiiidars. 
I shall only observe in this place, in opposition to Mr. Grant, that 
the decrease in the settlement of Cossim Ali did not, according to my 
information, take place at the moment of the transfer of the dewanny ; 
that the sum of rupees 58,405 was admitted in 1763 by Nundeomar, 
and that tlie reasons with which he attempts to support this assertion 
are ingenious, but not solid. Admitting the documents upon which 
1 rely to be authentic, his premises are done aw^ay, and the conclusions 
altogether vanish, 

79. That Nuiidcomar and the nabob Mahomed Eeza Khan derived 
advantages from their administrations, and that these advantages were 
independent of the public settlement, I shall not dispute. The profits 
of agency have always been taxed in Bengal ; nuzzahs and nuzzeranahs 
are as ancient as the government ; some allowance through him to 
estimate it, I know not, may therefore be made on this account, as a 
deduction from the revenue of the State; but whatever may 
be assumed on this ground, the actual distress which Mahomed 
Reza Khan suffered, as long ago as the year 1775, and the 
repetition of them since that period, are such as he would not 
have submitted to, if he had possessed the means of stopping 
the clamoiirs and importunities of his creditors. 1 know, that 
at this moment, his most valuable effects arc mortgaged for debts 
which he cannot discharge, notwithstanding the liberal income which 
he derives from his public allowances and jaghire ; and I have myself 
interposed, on more occasions than one, with his other friends, to avert 
the operation of the jurisdiction of the supreme court upon him, to 
which he had made himself amenable by express bonds extorted from 
his necessities. This observation is stiggested by a remark of 
Grant, 

80. I shall now state a comparative account of the settlement 
iff the Dewanny lands in 1172 Bengal style, with that for the year 
1193, ending in April 1787. I make dbioice of this period ki preference 
to a later date, because tbe aec ounts of it are complete, and the varia- 
tion wliiili has taken place in the amount of the settlcuumt during the 
two last years, is very small and immaterial to the discussion. The 
coiiipamtive statement in abstract is as follows ; 
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lit; t'OMPARisoN made" BETWEEN THE {Bengal 1. 


Dewanny Land. 

Gross Settle- 
ment. 

Peduct Charges 
and Allowance. 

Net Settle- 
ment. 

'R Yr 1 172 or 1765-6 A.D 

1,60,78,264 

1,49,54,808 

10,29,931 

4,18,469 

1,50,48,333 

1,45,36,838 

■R Yr 11 93 or 1786-7 AD 

Difference... 

11,23,456 

6,11,462 

5,11,995 


81. The first line of the statement is extracted from Mr. Grant’s 
Analysis, and the second from the records of the Revenue Accountant 
General. The following remarks may he necessary to elucidate the 


comparison : 

82. The gross sura stated as the assessment of 1172, compre- 
hended all that, publicly 'demanded from the dewanny lands under 
every denomination. It includes the rents of the salt lands, and duties 
of all kinds; the charges deducted are those entitled Jf% 0 coo?*at and 
hebundy, or fixed allowances, and charges of estahlishmonts ; and the 
third column contains the smn realisjable for the Company. 


(Appendix, Nos. 3 1 & 12.— 
These Accounts aio prepared 
from the Records of tlic Cus- 
tomhouse ty the Secretary o£ 
tho Board of Beveuue.) 


83. The gross sum of assessment for 
1193 is independent of the two following 
articles, yiz : 


Amount customs actually realized, Es. 

elusive of charges ... ... 6,23,16,801 

Salt duties transferred from the salt 
department ... 6,67,36,152 


Sicca Eupees... 
Deduct difference between the Gross 
Jummaofll72 and 1193, as above. 


12,90,52,953 


11,23,456 


Eeraain excess in the Bevenues of 1193, 

Sicca Eupees ... ... ... 1,67,07,353 

If the comparison be made between the 
next assessment of the two periods 
the excess will be greater. — ^Amount 
Customs and Salt duties as above... 12,90,529 5 3 
Deduct difference stated 6,11,995 


Excess Sicca Eupees..- 7,78,534 5 3 
M» As the customs collected at Calcutta and Chittagong belong 
properly to the ceded lands, and those -collected at Chawsa and Patna 
to Behar, 1 have not inserted their amount ; but that of the collections 
of Dacca, Houghly, and Moofshedabad only, as forming part' of the 
revenue of the dewjinny lands. 

^ 85. In like manner, the salt produced in the 24 tergunnahs, and 
Chittagong, belonging properly to the ceded lands, I have stated only 
the Eowanna duties on tho quantity produced in the dewanny lands 
of Hidjellee, Tumlook, Eojnnongul, and Baluah, including that part 
of the Hidjellee salt made in Midnapooi; 
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86. It is to be observed, that the charges stated iu the abstract 

of 1193 are those only, which might be considered as transfei-s, such Junri789.reg. 
as allowances to the zemindars, canongoes, charitable donations, p«oting Per. 
pensions, cutcherry charges, &c. for which the zemindars receive credit “entof l!a*d 
in their accounts with government ; and I have, to avoid all objections, S^Bengah ^ 
admitted some which are clearly disputable and might be rejected. 

My object is to compare what we demanded from the dewanny lands 
in 17S6-7 with the sum assessed upon the same lands in 1765. and I 
have therefore admitted as a deduction from the gross demand, that 
part of the charges for 1193, or 1786-7, which is or may be paid by 
i-eceipt, lest it should be objected to as a nominal jnmma, because 
part of it might even be discharged in account, without being collected. 

The remainder to be paid, must be actually levied from the country. 

87. The other expenses incidental to the revenue department, 

con.sisting of allowances to collectons and their assistants, charges of 
their e.stablishments, dewanny and fouzdarry adawluts, &c. have no 
connection with the object of the present comparison. The appropria- 
tion of the amount received, with the propriety of that appropriation, 
forms a distinct consideration. ’ 

88. Thus it indisputably appears, by any mode of comparison, 
that in 1786-7, the revenues of the dewanny lands of Bengal, forthcom- 
ing to the State, were actually more than in 1765-6 ; and if the collec- 
tions of the two years be compared, we shall tind the result equally 
favourable. 

89- But, exclusive of the above excess, we are also to take into 
consideration the profits of the salt, which I cannot at present deter- 
mine, and which ai-e to be added to the excess above stated. 

90. d'he net a.s.sessment of Bengal and Orissa, observing the 
prescribed rules in the deduction of charges, stand thus for 1193 : 

Dewanny lands .. Es. 1,4-5,36,338 13 12 
Appendis No. 1 0. Ceded lands ; viz. Burd- 


wan, 24 pergunnahs. 




town of Calcutta, Punchwungong, Chitta- 




gong, Midnapore, Jelasore. 

61,49,991 

12 

8 

Tahna Behar, acquired since the dewanny. 

73,07,111 

1 

1 

Total**** 

20,75,94,027 

9 

1 

Customs and Duties..* **- ^ 

2,51,14,005 

0 

1 . 

Eesumption of alienated lands in Midna- 

82,579 



pore 

12 

2 

Sicca Eupces 

2,33,53,382 

5 

13 


91 . The net settlement in 1763, for the dewanny and ceded lands, 
exc:Iu.sivc of the sayer and customs of the town of Calcutta, according 
to Mr. Grant, is ... ... ... _ — 2,56,24,223 

Add Midnapore, not included in. this, ae-- 

count, and rated by him at ... 11,00,000 


2, 67, 24-, 223 


Total (Sicca Ktipces...^ 



CAUSES OF THE VARIATIONS IN THE {Bengali. 

wi«ioufc fractious, 

June 17 S 9 , res- ?\7<),840 ; but if we are to take m the profits of the salt, not included 
peeting Per- HI the total net assessment of 1193, the amount of which having been 
“enr„f It'ls Grant and the comptroller of the manufacture, 

in Bengal determined : the difference will be less. 

93. Against this conclusion it may be urged, that the profits of 
the salt, arising from an alteration in the mode of managing that branch 
of the revenue, ought not to be brought into the calculation. With- 
out considering the validity of this observation, I shall content myself 
with stating the fact, leaving to the reader to form his own iudo-ment 
ujxm it ; remarking only, that as .salt in Bengal is universally an 
essential to the existence of the inhabitants!, the effect of the enhanced 
price of this article, upon the rents levied from the ryots, exceeding a 
iiundred per cent, what it was in 1765, is to be considered, in forming' 
a determination. 

i- In tracing the progi-ess of the assessment since the acquisi- 

tion of the Dewanny, we find that its amount has generally been fixed 
by conjectural c.stimates only ; and hence it has happened, that the 
impositions at one time have been too heavy to bo dischai-ged and 
remissions _ have been granted with almost the same facility 'with 
■which the increase was demanded. A knowledge of the emoluments 
eiijoyetl by the zemindars and farmers, on a suspicion that they existed 
has oeeasionod an augmentation of the assessment. Kepresentations of 
reaJ or pretended losses have procured, an abatement in it. 

Jo. J he professed object of the committee of circuit in 1772, was 
to ascei-taiii the real value of the country, by letting it in farm for a 
m 0 ysa-is to the highest bidder. It was conceived that the natives 
were lettei informed of the value of the lands than their rulers, and 
that few would engage to pay what they could not find means to 
aisciiarge. J.Jie event however disappointed expectation, and this 
.settlement before tlie expiration of the leases, existed, I believe, in no 
place, upon its original term.s. 

acting upon the principles of government found 
in ill a profits fallacious ; they did not exist, or what was 

ibetwri realized. Complaints of inability to 

discharge the settlement were preferred from all parts of the country, 

* IK e government m my opinion adopted the wisest alternative^ that 

1 persons who had made them- 

selves lesponsiole for the revenues under such circumstances, to stand 

established universal 

opmcssion ; for ignorant as most of them were, of the actual resources 

ascertaining them, extortion could 
I , tlie funds, for acquitting themselves of their obli- 

j„ations, si^posing those funds to have really existed. 

wi.iU settleinent of the committee of revenue in 2781 was 

nnV *^16 lands were not let 

Avifa ■ 'h *^1 “VS^st bidders, and in general, the zemindaivs had a prefer- 
1 ® increase levied from the country was not regulated, by 
TO-;+l> knowlodge-ol its resources. Thekhalsa accounts compared 
i; 1 ; , oWlon information as could be obtained of the state of tlie 
districts, furnished the materials for fixing the amount of the assess- 

1 V.-V- .,!!?' government to raise as large a 

c- c as It coiilil without distress to its subjects. They on the 
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contrary, equally attentive to tlieir own interests, exert tlieir ingenuity Mr. Shore’s 
to procure a diminution in the amount of their contributions. Upon 1^89 ^es- 
these terms, an officer of government, and a zemindar or farmer, wlien pecting Per- 
a settlement is to be concluded, meet. The former, looks to the highest manent Settle- 
amount of the settlement and collections for former years, and attempts ^ 

to gain for his constituents what he deems them entitled to ; the 
latter, pleads inability, and suggests a variety of reasons to show the 
necessity for lowering the amount. It may so happen, that both the 
demand may be right, and the facts stated in objection be just ; that 
is, that resources may exist, which sufficiently counterbalance the 
affirmed losses, and which the zemindars or farmers will not discover ; 
nr the reverse may be true. In the former case, government, by 
insisting upon its own terms, gains only, what it ought ; but wanting 
accurate information of the real state of the district, and of the sources 
from which its demands are to be made good, is exposed to future 
deficiency, from claims which cannot be refuted* In the latter, the 
zemindar must either be dispossessed or become subject to distress, 
from which he is to recover by future exaction. 

99. This summary explanation of our })roceedings in fixing the 
assessment of the country, shows one difficulty under which I labour, 
ill estimating what the amount of it should be. Let an application be 
made to any district in proof of what I assert. Take for instance 
Eungpoor, the 3 '’evennes of which, with various intervening augmenta- 
tions and diminutions, most of them conjecturally made, stand for the 
years stated as follows : 


Collector’s ikter, ) 
dated Kith January 1787. / 


Bengal year. 



1109 - A. D. 17C2-8 - Es. 

11,29,324 

' 71 - — 

64-5 

5,09,182 

75 - — 

68-9 - — 

9,11,780 

78 - — 

71-2 

11,01,743 

81 - — 

74-5 

7,95,298 

88 - — 

81-2 

9,47,188 

93 - — 

86-7 

7,39,244 


100* The settlement of Eungpoor for 1178 was declaredly formed 
upon a hiisiabooci or examination of the assets of the district ; yet 
it was not realized within 1,87,128 rupees, for many of the compo- 
nent articles of the assessment, were merely conjectural ; and one 
in particulai*, to the amount of 81,900 rupees, is called by the very 
tem of conjectural increase. 

101. if a question wore asked, which of the above years we 
should adopt as a standard for estimating the revenue of Eungpoor, one 
person would take tlie higliest, and another the lowest aniount, and 
both would probably be wrong. Perhaps by tracing the various reasons 
assigned for the progressive incease and decrease, and by comparing the 
receipts with the demands; by ascertaining the circumstances of the 
Hcason on which the eventual al)ility of miy district ^ to make good its 
aBsessmcuit greatly depends, and contrasting them with those^of other 
years ; and., , finally, by knowing in what manner tho collections were 
inadi^ during that yt*ar ; an answer approaching to tho truth might be 
given. 

102. The, asKfoSHinont ofEungponr for 1195}, in nearly a thirty-nighfch 
}iai't of the tot.iil asiiOPwinnct for all Betigal ; anti althou.t'h variatioiw m 
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Minute^'''”’o£ prevail in every district, they will still be 

June 1789, res- Sufficient to point out the fallacy of reasoning from general statements 
pecting Per- and justify an indulgence to conjecture upon this subject. ’ 

meQr*n**^r settlement of Cossim Ali seems to me to have furnished 

in Bengal principal foundations of Mr. Grant’s opinion, that the country is 

prodigiously under-rated ; but he also appeals to many other aro-u- 
ments, some of which I shall now consider, without any particutar 
attention to the order in which he introduces them. 

104. First, the numerous taxes imposed upon the assul or original 
rent paid by the ryots since the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny 
from which it is contended that the rents levied by the zemindam 
greatly exceed the demands of government, which have not since been 
proportionably augmented. 

105. The statements exhibited of these taxes are much too 
partial to warrant a general conclusion of this nature, which I do not 
think would follow from an unrestricted admission of the fact. This 
may be accounted for, upon other principles. A calculation, founded 
upon the observation, and applied to the zemindarry of Eajeshahy 
gives the produce of that district at sixty-threo lacs of rupees per 
annum. The manifest disproportion of this amount to the hio-hest 
revenue ever imposed upon that district, and exceeding in a t’srofold 
proportion the sum ever known to have been realized from it, is a strono- 
presumptive proof of the fallacy of the calculation ; which with me is 
decisive. 

100. The truth is, that the moffussU or anterior records and 
accounts have undergone such variations in form and principles, as 
scarcely to admit of any conclusion, from a comparative statement of 
them at this period, with the same accounts twenty-five years ago 
in proportion as imposts have been multiplied, the assul or original 
rent has fallen in its- rate ; and in some places, the revenues are princi- 
pally made good from the superadded cesses. An accurate know- 
ledge of the population and cultivation of the country, at the two 
periods of comparison ; of the relative value of money ; of the taxes for- 

demands annually levied ; is the test by 
which any just conclusion could be obtained from a comparison of this 
nature. Including the duties on salt, the general amount of the 
revenue has not decreased since we acquired the dewanny. The 
premises therefore admit another conclusion, which I do not however 
contend for, that the burthen of the impositions was so heavy as to 
force the subjects of the state into exaction. 

107._ Mr. Grant, in one part of his Analyris, seems to consider the . 
entire ongmal gross produce of the lands of Bengal to be twenty crores 
or rupees. I dissent from his supposition. 

i j 1 difficult to establish an unobjectionable 

stan(wd by which the gross produce could be deemed unreasonable. 

lOf D or this purpose, I assume as a fact, the Byots pay in a 
pTOportion of one-half of the gross produce of their lands, and I suppose 
the revenue collected by government to be for Bengal two crores of ’ 
rupees. lam willing further to allow, that the charges of collection, 
by which I mean those only paid by the zemindars, farmers, and other 
gradations of landholders and renters, to be 15 per cent, upon < this 
amount, and the intermediate profits between the government and the 
ryote to be 35 per cent. more. This allowance upon the whole is very 
ample, and gives altogether three crores, which considered as one-half 
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of the gross produce only, the total "would be ilien six crores. If to 
this again we are to add, the rents of the .'alienated lands upon the 
most exaggerated estimate, and considering that estimate as one-half of 
the gross produce only, the entire gross produce would not exceed 
rupees 8,51,27j,826, which is less by nearly one-and-^a-half^ than, what 
1^^* Holwell rates it ^ and which in Mr. Orant's opinion, is as much 
below the true amount, as it exceeds the revenue actually forthcoming 
to the State. I do not pretend to have studied accuracy in this calcu- 
lation, which is merely speculative; but it will not be deemed unfeir 
by those who have had experience in the collections. It is sufficiently 
correct, to limit their demands for rent to one-fourth of the wro^ 
produce, deemed by Mr. Grant the sovereign’s proprietary sharet the 
actual collections upon the supposition of a resumption of all the'alie- 
nated lands (which I deem impossible) would be equal only to their 
present amount. 

110» Secondly, The existence of alienated lands which Mr. Grant 

supposed would yield one crore and twenty-five lacs of Rupees. This 
estimate is formed upon a rule of proportion, drawn from the ascer- 
tained accounts of the ceded lands, and applied to thedewanny lands. 

Ill, From the records of the investigation set on foot in 1777 
it appeal’s that the alienated lands under the two distinctions specified' 
wore as follows : ’ 

j Koff gtg 

ClMckerani or land allotted for the maintenance of 

public servants... ... ... ... 12,04,847 5 0 

Basec Jumnia or land held by Brahmins and 

‘Others 43,90,095 0 0 


Total Begas... 56,00,942 5 0 


And admitting Mr. Grant’s calculation of alienated land in districts 
which were not exposed to the investigation, we must add begas 
a»7,7o, 000 to the above, mahing a total of begas 8,375, 942-5-0 ; adoptin^^ 
his^ra.to of one Rupee and a half per bega, the quantify would yield 
1,25,63,913 Rupees per annum. 

112. The alienated lands have already employed much of my 
attention, and the subject has been frequently discussed on the public 
proceedings; I shall not repeat what is there recorded, but confine 
myself to general observations only, principally relating bo the preced- 
ing calculations, and some remarks made by Mr. Grant. 

113. 1 do not consider the nankar or ehakeran to bo a fund of 
which government can with propriety avail itself for increasing the 
revenues ; as I believe the actual charges of collections to be folly 
equal to the produce of the lands applicable to defray them, as far as 
those are ascertained. 

. of the alienated lands, from the annexation of 

which any increase of revenue appears to me practicable, is that under 
tJio head of hazeo zemin ; the total of which, including for the sake of 
argument Mr. Grant’s estimate for the districts not investigated, will 
be 71,71,095 begas. But according to the rules adopted by this 
government, such a portion only of the quantity is liable to resump- 
tion, as may have been alienated since the Company’s acquisition of 
the dcwaimy. We must exclude alienations, either originally admitted 
or subsetpiently confirmed by authoiity. 
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1 1 What this quantity may be, I do not pretend to ascertain 
with any degree of precision. By the principles upon which the 
ilwstSion mis confected in Mifeapore, and which have been since 
cSmed with no material variation, supposing the circumstances to 
be throughout similar, the resumption would jueld 35 l^s of itipees. 
In Midnapore, the alienated lands amounted to begas_2, 00, 863, and the 
m-oduce re-annexed to the public assessment is Rupees, 

^ 116. I by no means allow, that the profats ot the alienated lands 

-ire wholly enioyed by the zemindars ; on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
that tW havl been a^ defrauded by these ahenations, as the 

toyernmenUtself: admitting the fact to be otherwise, and the zemm- 
to^Sicipate in the advantages of these secreted resources, I have 
every Sil to conclude, that tEeir uroEta are a> Me. generally 
sneakino' as the government ought to leave them. 

^ 117 ’ The rates of assessment are so heavy upon the ryots in many 

districts that I believe their capacity to discharge them arises from 
Sr .Sly holding lands which pay no rent. How >r this may 

extend know iiofa^^ detection and resumption of alienated lands, 
narticularly such as are possessed of hramins and others, who have 
obtained tLmin charity, are operations attended with gre^ difiiculty 
•md peculiar emhaiTassmcnt to the government and its o&cers; and 
;uchf M not easily surmounted. Popular prejudices and humanity 

must-be icswtcfi opnosed to all estimates of 

the alienated lands, considered as an available fund 
revenue of government; however indisputable the. right ot the sove- 
reign may he to the revenue of lands separated, without his sanction 
and authwity. The Mahomedan government certainly tolerated these 
alilation.s. Lugh not perhaps in the extent to which they have now 
arisen. This appears from Mr. Grants Analysis. 

120. That some advantages may he gamed from “I?™,®’ t 
have little doubt; what it may prove, I cannot ascertain, and X sfa I 

not conjectura.^diy The augmentation in the revenue of the ^ded 
beyond the amount at which they were assigned to the Com- 
pany ’; whence it is concluded that the dewanny lands are equally eapa- 

"bl© of fctii intcrosiso on flioiic sLSfiOssnoo'D.ti* ,» i*.. 

The following statoment of the ceded lands is contained m Mi. 

Grant's Analysis : — As,sul Jumma of 1722 ; 

Khalsa and Jaglieer... ... . ih-V' 

Ahwah in eight articles to the death of Aliverdy m l7o6 , 
with the serf sicca of Cossim Ali”. 

Ke&yet of Cos.sim, in three articles, with Abwab loujdarry 
of Subah Khan in part ... — ”• 

Towfeer ofMeer Cossim... ••• 


27.05,826 

10,26,896 

2,97,204 


Muzcooral Sehundy, &c. 


14,11,279 

65,454 

40;51,651 


122. His argument is founded upon a comparison of the above 
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sum of40^5l5,651^ ittcliidiug a very moderate increase established by 
Meer Cossim^ and the assessment of the ceded lands^ since levied by the 
Company, The exorbitant increase upon the dewanny lands^, took 
place in 1761 and 1762; and they were delivered over to us with a 
great part of it still remaining. The deduction therefore is not just^ 
because the premises are not similar; cm the contrary, as the revenues 
of the dewanny lands in 170 5^ were much higher than they were in 
1760, when we obtained possession of the ceded landSy the latter might 
admit of an enhancement, when the former required abatements. 

123, This reasoning will, I believe, be deemed fair, and a sufficient 
answer to the assertion to which it applies. I might farther in oppo- 
sition to it, contend, that if the dewanny lands, since they came under 
our administration, had been as capable of increase as the ceded lands, 
the revenues would have been proportionably enhanced, ^ They have 
now been for eighteen years under European management, and various 
methods have been tried to augment the revenues of them. It can 
never follow, because one district yields a larger revenue than it formerly 
did, that another must; local circumstances may produce this effect^ in 
one instance, which do not apply, in others. Exaction diminishes the 
resources of one district ; whilst equity, moderation, and good manage- 
ment, mise those of another. And I might with equal reason argue, 
that because the valuation of some districts have diminished, remissions 
ought to be granted in all. 

124 In opposition to the idea of enhancing the assessment, the 
following facts and observations appear worthy of attention : 

First, The diminution in the population from the famine of 1770, 
by which a fifth of the inhabitants, on the most moderate computation, 
is supposed to have perished. In 1784 the same calamity prevailed, 
though in a much less degree ; and in 1787 many lives were lost in the 
Eastern provinces by inundations, as well as in the last year, from 
partial scarcity, 

125. It has been contended, that the amount of the revenues 
realized in 1770 proves, the effect of the calamity to have been less 
fatal than is generally supposed. The consequences resulted from the 
additional burthens imposed upon those who escaped, and which the 
enhanced price of grain and other necessaries of life enabled them to 
discharge. 

126. That the increase of population in Bengal is rapid, seems 
obvious to common observation : but whatever estimate we may form 
upon this subject, it may be reasonably concluded, that the productive 
labour of the country is less at this period, than it was before the 
calamity of 1770. 

127. Mr. Grant maintains the reverse of this assertion, and 
contends for an increased population, with reasons derived from the 
augmented consumption of salt. 

128. This argument rests upon so many hypothetical circum- 
stances, that I thims: it can never warrant a satisfactory conclusion, I 
deem it impossible to ascertain with accuracy the exact quantum of 
the manufacture and consumption in the year 1765. From the calcu- 
lations regarding population, a period of eighteen years for the recovery 
of a fifth of the inhabitants, considering at the same time^ the deduc- 
tions to be made for subsequent calamities, 1 believe Insnfficient : 

1 do not profess myself well informed upon the subject. 

129. Secondly, It is a certain fact, that the zemindars are almost, 

16 ■ 
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Tlik a<?aertion if doubted or disputed, may be 
Mr. Shore^B respect to the zemindars of Rajesbahy, Beerbboom, 

ei>-q''ii^ed n i',: and Salsvka; towbomi do not mean to 


pectins Per- Jessoie, t and humanity called for this declaration, in gppo- 

inar. i.t ScUle- and to tbe positive assertion 


— Tn«t ce and bumaniiy caiiea lur luio ^rr- 

-- , , , restrict it. <i anotber tendency, and to tbe positive assertions 

ia Bengal. of the board of revenue, that tbe zemindars are wallow- 

“^'^sr^dr^Mwever, attribute this fact to tbe extortions of 
4 - Knt In nllip'r oaiisos "wbicli I sbcill b.6r68ift6i'’ point outy 
wbSr^will be found sufficient to account for the effect. I a“ by 
no tncans convinced that the reverse would have taken place, if tbe 
no „.^af.tions had been more moderate, 

measure . Company arc merchants as well as sovereigns 

131. tni y, p ‘ caDacitv, they engross its trade ; whilst 
TS?' th^y apSateT^^^^^ The remittances .to 

Europe «“ comraodife of the comrtry, which 

orepureherf^y them we m.y moke for the mcre»ed 

1*1.1 nf ihp Rtate owing* to the enhanced demand 

industry be enhanced) therein 

lSson\rcouclude, that the benefits are more than counterbalanced, by 
evils mseptuabte it appears, that, exclusive of 

remittances by bids, of which a considerable proportion was pobably 
Xt in^Sete by the drawers to answer them, the sum of eight crore^s 
1 a 1 u *«4 nf Tunees was actually sent in specie to Delhi, during Sujah 

yXri™Ad rfto yoiJohd .1 half. 1 may pethap 

Knansviceiuyi*i.i-jf, ^ of rupees as the 

be i remittance from Bengal and Behar to Delhi in 

fo? t pSS Sid ; and the total^n British money may be 

rated at ten^iiU^^^^^^^^ of wealth we may suppose then 

to haw exited in the country, it is evident that, as the circulation 
not ainear to have been affected, these enormous draim must 
have been replenished by very large returns ; and the fact itself proves 

an extensive commerce as the means of acquisi- 

I Every information, from the time of Bernier to tne acqmsi 

non of the Dewanny, shows the internal trade of the country as earned 
on between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindostan, the gulf of Moro, 
lL iWau Gulf! and the Malabar coast, to have been very considerable. ^ 
Returns of specie and goods wore made through these channels, by that 
of the Foreign European companies, and in gold dust for opium, from 

the g ^ from the year 1765, the reverse has taken place. Fh© 

ComnWs equivalent returns.. Specie • is rarely 

SS J by ttoVroign compa.it. ; .oc toooght .to Be.gal tom 

Other parts of Hindostan, in any considerable , 

137. The exports of specie from the country foi 
wars have been great ; and particularly, during m© tea ol 
that neriod It is well understood, although the remittaaoes ^oj^bina 
are iy the’goverament, provided by bills, that specie to a laige 
S been exDorted to answer them ; in the same manner, great part of 

oftbe ,bto» to a?mb.y “d torf 

over the peninsula in bags. Sdver bullion is also remitted by mam 
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duals to Europe ; the amount caunot be calculated, but iiiusi:, siiic^^ iJie 
Company’s accesvsiou to the dewanny, have been very considerable. 

138. During the last two years, a considerable discount lias been 
taken by the shroffs upon the exchange of gold mohiirs. Every mode 
of enquiry, both public and private, has been adopted, for ascertaining 
the cause of it, but without success. The fact is chiefly confined to 
Calcutta, where the gold mohiirs almost exclusively obtain a general 
circulation ; but the effect is felt in all commercial dealings through- 
out the country. 

139. We have no authority to conclude, that any sudden cause 
had taken place to produce this consequence ; and we have reason to 
presume^ that it has been greatly enhanced by the artifices of the 
shroffs and money changers. The occasional effect of the remedies 
applied to stop these evils, proves the supposition ; but my opinion, 
confirmed by the sentiments of many others^ is, that the foundation of 
this discount existed in the reduced quantity of silver, without wdiicli 
it could never have been practised or enhanced, in the enormous degree 
to which it arose. The depreciated state of the silver curi'cncy 
throughout Bengal, is with mo also a confirmation, though not a 
necessary consequence of a diminution in the quantity of silver, 

140. Upon the whole I have no hesitation in concluding, that, 
since the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, the current specie of 
the country has been greatly diminished in quantity ; that the old 
channels of importation, by which the drains were formeidy replen- 
ished, are now in a great measure closed ; and that the necessity of 
supplying China, Madras and Bombay, v/ith money, as well as the 
exportation of it by Euro])eans to England, will contribute siill lurt Jier 
to exhaust the country of its silver. 

141. If we were to suppose the internal trade of Hindostau again 
revived, the export of the productions of the country by the Company 
must still prevent those returns which trade formerly poured in. This 
is an evil inseparable from an European government. 

142. It is obvious to any observation^ that the specie of the 
country is much diminished ,• and I consider this as a radical evil, 
%vhich, without some unforeseen changes, will progressively operate to 
alFeci the British interests in Bengal. The real quantity required for 
the circulation of the country, considering the expedition with wliicli 
returns are made, may bo comparatively moderate ; but an annual 
diminution of that amount, whatever it may be, must by degrees affect 
the circulation. I do not imagine that large sums are now, as formerly, 
hoarded. The advantages derived from the purchase of paper afford a 
temptation to the natives in Calcutta, with whom the riches of the 
country almost exclusively center, to bring their stock to m^arket ; and 
if this observation be deemed well founded, the circulation ^ may in 
future be still further affected, in proportion as the Company discharge 
their paper debt. - 

143« To form a correct judgment of the weight of the assessment 
upon ilic country generally, we ought to possess the following data : 

Firit— A knowledge of the rerits actually paid by the ryots, 
compared with the produce of their labotir, 

Hecondly.— Accurate accounts of what the zemindars and farmers 
collect, and of their payments to government. 

Thirdly .—Detailed accounts of the alienated lands, showing the^ 
quantity of them, the person by whom they were gnintcd^ the dates of 
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the grants, and those hy whom they are now held ; in order to deter- 
mine how far a resumption should take place. 

144. All the material part of this information is wanting ; and to 
procure it, would require much time and indefatigable research. But 
there are certain points connected with it, which are ascertained ; and 
these may enable us to adopt some probable conclusion, though less 
certain than what the premised information would afford. 

145. I believe that the ryots in Bengal are generally taxed in a 
proportion of one-half of the produce of their labour, and we must 
therefore admit that the assessment with respect to them is, full as 
much as it ought to he, supposing it even to be one-third ; that it is so, 
seems the general opinion, whether the stated proportion be just or 
not ; we also know from observation and experience, that the mode of 
living amongst the zemindars is neither ostentatious nor expensive ; 
and that the proportion of the collections left to them, does not exceed 
one-tenth of their amount ; and as we have the clearest evidence that 
they are in general needy and embarrassed with debt, we may without 
hesitation pronounce, that their profits are not immoderate. 

140. Amongst these conclusions, it may be stated, that much 
collusion exists in the collection of the rents and revenues ; and that 
it is practised both by the ryots and zemindars, as well as by the inter- 
mediate classes, and more particularly by the head ryots or munduls* 
But from what I can collect upon this subject, by my own enquiries 
and from the reports of the collectors, I should rather suppose that the 
detection of these abuses would prove of advantage towards the equali- 
zation of the demands for rent, than productive of any considerable 
increase, the practicability or amount of which, is not within the 
bounds of conjecture. 

147. The resumption of alienated lands is a separate resource, 
which may add to the revenues without imposing new burthens upon 
the ryots or zemindars, provided that in the execution of it, an 
allowance be made for those situations where the produce of these 
secreted tenures, is at present applied to the discharge of the public 
rents of other lands. 

148. Any decision with regard to the assessment upon the 
country which may be formed from general statements of the demands 
only, is liable to be fallacious, and at the best can only be probable. 
Authentic accounts of the revenues actually levied from the country 
for a continued series of years, where the circumstances of it with 
respect to cultivation, population, specie, and commerce, can be proved 
to bo similar, or where the difference can be ascertained, may furnish a 
standard for comparison at a future period. Adopting, however, the 
accounts referred to in this discussion as a test, the actual revenues of 
the Bengal year 1193, terminating in April 1787, will, upon the whole, 
be found to exceed the receipts of any year before Cossim AM, whose 
settlement I reject as any fair standard of comparison. The difference 
between the amount of the settlement of the first year of the dewanny 
and that of 1193 or 1786-7, is upon the whole, in favour of the latter, 
without including the profits on salt ; for the decrease in the land 
revenues is more than made up by the customs and duties ; and when 
we reflect upon the annual diminution of the specie from that period 
until the present time; when we consider the effects of the famine and 
subsequent partial scarcity and calamities, with other arguments 
which have been stated^ we may perhaps pronounce the present assess- 
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meiitj nearly equal to wbat it ought to be. I state this conclusion, 
with an exception of any increase which may arise from a resumption j^^ne\789,r©s- 
of alienated lands made with a due consideration of the circumstances pecting Per- 
attending them* manent Settle- 

149. This conclusion is deduced from comparison of abstract 
accounts^ and from arguments of a general nature ; and upon these 
grounds, it may be just. When the information which has been 
furnished by the collectors upon their respective districts is taken into 
consideration, we may perhaps be enabled, by a more particular examin- 
ation and comparison of the revenues and circumstances of each, to 
adopt a more accurate result regarding the total assessment ; for I am 
willing to admit, that the revenues of some districts appear to be 
decreased with sufficient reasons assigned, others on the contrary may 
be rated too high. I shall not hesitate to renounce my present opinion, 
if in this examination I should see cause to warrant it, but I rather 
believe that it will confirm the sentiments which 1 have expressed, 

150. Mr, Grant computes the gross revenue of Bengal, expedient 
and proper to be drawn into the royal exchequer, at 5 crores three lacs 
of rupees, and estimating the charges incidental to the collections at 
fifty-six lacs, leaves for the Company a clear revenue from the subah 
of four crores forty-seven lacs, including a positive resumable yearly 
defalcation of at least two crores of sicca rupees, 

151. I neither admit his estimate nor his conclusion; both 
which I deem wholly unsupported by established facts or solid argu- 
ments. No man of experience, I believe, will assert that the country 
exhibits any external signs of this prodigious wealth ; it is not to be 
discovered, in the accumulation of the ryots or zemindars, nor to be 
accounted for, in the extravagance of the latter. In tracing the revenues 
of the country for a period of more than two hundred years, we find 
no statements to justify Mr. Grant^s calculations ; neither the abilities 
of Jaffier Khan, nor the attempted extortions of Cossim Ali afford any 
support to them. The discovery was reserved to the present period ; 
but until better proofs be produced in support of it, I trust to the 
wisdom of all periods to decline adopting his estimate as any principle 
of action. 

152. In recording my opinion in opposition to the arguments and 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Grant, I disavow every idea of speaking 
lightly of his Analysis. The labour andingenuity of his researches arehigh- 
ly meritorious; they display a superior degree of knowledge and abilities, 
which I most readily admit and applaud, and am happy to avail 
myself of them whenever I can, with practical experience, in the 
collections and management of the revenues, which Mr. Grant does not 
profess to have acquired. He might have found many reasons to dis- 
trust the reality of Ms speculations ; and still more, the possibility of 
reducing them to practice*^ On this pomt, indeed my sentiments are 
absolutely irreconcilable with those which he has adopted. I am well 
aware of the embarrassment under which the Company labour, from 
the enormity of their present debts ; and if the resources of the country 
afibtded in my opinion available meansfor diminishing the bmthensequal 
to wlmt Mr. Grant supposes, I should not hesitate to recommend an 
attempt for securing them ; but convinced as 1 am, that the attempt 
would be unsuccessful and distressing, the obligations of my duty 
impose upon me the avowal of this conviction. 

153 i I shall now proceed to consider a question of the first impor- 
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Mr. Sliore’js tance by what mode of agency the collection of the revenues of this 
June 1789 res« made, with the gi*eatest advantage to the Company, 

pecting Per- The court of directors have in fact decided it, and I might content 
Biaiient Setae- myself with recommending measures in conformity to their deeisionsj 
without discussing the propriety of them ; but I deem it my duty to 
‘ record the observations suggested by my own experience, which will 
either afford new reasons in support of the resolutions adopted in 
Europe, or furnish matter for future consideration and decision. 

154?. There are three modes of which the I’evenues of the country 
may be realized for the State. First, by employing officers for this 
purpose on the part of government, to collect them immediately from 
the ryots or lower denomination of tenants, without the agency of the 
zemindars or farmers. This mode of management is usually termed 
Jshas ; the inferior agents and receivers under the collector are chosen 
by him, and have fixed salaries allotted to them. 

155. The due and successful administration of this plan, sup- 
poses sufficient knowledge and experience in the collector employed, 
with respect to the rent and lan4 to regulate all the detail of the 
settlement and collections, as well as time and application to go 
through with it, the Mofussil account should be examined ; the charge 
of the inferior agents, whether employed to collect the rents of a village 
or pergunnah, should be inspected ; and curtailed where exorbitant; 
the number must bo regulated ; and the rent of each village and 
indeed of every ryot ought to be adjusted. 

156. The advantages attending this mode of settlement, in 
speculation are these : The collector has it in his power to reduce the 
cesses where they ai^e burthensome, and to equalize the assessment 
paid by the lower classes of ryots ; it affords him an opportunity of 
ascertaining the resources of the district, to acquire a knowledge of any 
improper reductions which have been made in the rental, to afford 
relief where wanted, to encourage improvement, and to establish such 
regulations as he may deem best calculated for the security of the 
cultivators of the soil, against present exaction and future oppression* 

357. It ought also to be the most productive, by bringing to the 
account of government the protits of intermediate farmers and con- 
tractors, as well as the produce of their frauds and embezzlements. 

158* The objections to the plan and its disadvantages are these : 
^That it presumes a degree of knowledge, experience and application 
in the collectors, which is raz'ely to be found or attained ; It may 
exist in those of the present day, without any assurance that it will be 
founds in their successors. The selection of proper inferior agents 
depends upon^ thein ; and their fidelity and exertions, from the 
dewan and officers in his cutcherry to the lowest deputy, will be in 
proportion to the ability and vigilance of the superintending officer* 
II incapable of examining the accounts of his agents, and of detecting 
the fallacies of them^ he will be exposed to constant imposition, and 
the public loss will be proportionably great. The same effects would 
follow from indolence. 

159, The government is not secured, with respect to its revenues, 
by any specific engagements ; it must stand to all losses and accident 
of seasons ; where the ryots fail or are unable to pay» there is no 
remedy, and the annual amount of the revenues must be subject to 
considerable variation. The native officers employed in the detail of 
the business are only bound to a responsibility generally for the faith- 
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ful discharge of the trust reposed in them, and to account for what 

they collect. . , i xi,- J’i“?l'i'89,res. 

160. The board of revenue can exercise little control over this peotitig Per- 
mode of management, hut must rely upon the conducting officer ; the 

detail is too minute for their inspection. i, ia Bengal. 

161. Where the operation is applied to the lands of a zemindar, he 
remains idle; or, what is worse, employs himseK secretly to counteract 
the success of the collector, and a subsistence must bo allowed him by 

162. In general it will be found, that the settlements attempted 
upon this plan, have proved unsuccessful under our admimstration. It 
was howeW often executed by the Mahomedan government, who 
entered into all the details of the business, and examined the accounts 
of the aumil or collector with rigour and minuteness. Whether, lor 
thisreason, it ouglit to beattempted by us, or not, remains to be decided. 

163. In the execution of a khas settlement, as usually performed, 

the details which I have described are seldom entered into ; and it 
means little more than delegating authority to the collector ol a dis- 
trict, to conclude specific engagements with farmers or with petty land- 
holder for the rents of the several pergunnahs and divisions, instead 
of entering into an agi-eement for the revenues of the whole zemmdary, 
with the proprietor of it. These engagements are more or less detailed, 
at the discretion of the collector. The principa advantage attending 
this mode of management, is the probability of larger receipts, i at, 
rests upon the supposition, that the zemindar declines engaging or e 
revenue of his lands, and that the resources of them, are equal to the 
assessment on them ; as well as to furnish a provision to the zemindai 
upon the collector’s knowledge of these emoluments, and upon his 
.ability to collect them. With regard to the persons with ^ 

may enter into engagements, a comparative advantage may an 
them ; thai of a better security from contracting with government, 
than with the zemindar ; but this ought not to be the case, 
collector knows and discharges his duty. In other 

combines many of the evils attending the farming system , \ 

now to be considered. . , , . 

164. The conveniences of collecting tlie revenues by fanners are, 
few and small ; whilst the disadvantages are, many and great. It is 
certainly easy and simple to contract with a farmer for the revenues 
of a district • and this is all that can he smd for it. Experience pro ves 
that it is fallacious in point of security, for the farmers and securities 
both fail ; and that it is oppressive m its execution. The engage- 
ments with a farmer, from a deficiency of local knowledge the 
officers of government, can seldom be made with sufficient precision to 
prevent impositions on his part ; and the subsequent atternpt to 
redress them, generally aflords him grounds for claiming remissions. 

A temporary farmer never looks to future improvements ; and the 
system^ ipens a door for the introduction of 

of the collections, who ought ever to_ be excluded , those who are lu 
the service of Europeans, and particiiiate their ° 

stands universally condemned, there is no occasion to detail nuon- 
Snerwhid. arc acknowledged. Tbo partial a.lmission ot tanners 
may perhaps take place on the grounds of necessity, as a remedy agams 

greater (Wife third mode is to make a settlemeut with, the Eemin- 
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prevail through all the gradations of renters to the ryots: hence proceed 
alienations of land, unknown to the zemindar or his officers ; deductions 
in the rents of some tenants, made up hy augmentations, on those of 
others ; fabrications and mutilations of accounts, at the end of a lease ; 
fraudulent concealments, for temporary stipulations; the perpetual 
introduction of new taxes ; conciliatory remissions, at the commence- 
ment of a lease ; and arbitrary impositions at the expiration of it, with 
the endless catalogue of abuses, which perplex mofussil accounts, and 
render a remedy ffifficult. 

179. I wish to make these remarks intelligible to those, who have 
had little experience of the facts on which they are founded. Perhaps 
the following detail may, for this purpose, be of use. 

180. A zemindar, possessing an extensive district, having made 
a settlement with government, relets, in portions, to several farmers ; they 
again, make over their leases, in whole or in part, to others ; and these 
again, to renters of inferior denominations. To reverse this operation, 
the ryots, who cultivate the soil, pa^ to a head ryot, mundul or gomastah, 
of which each village, according to its extent, has one or more ; these to 
a renter of two or three villages ; he, to a farmer of a terf or division, 
comprehending several ; and so on, through the farmers of a pergunnah 
to the zemindar; and ultimateljr, to the officer of government. 

181. This is the description of the detail of business, in most 
of the principal zemindanies. If, in some, the zemindars should 
employ their own officers, it diminishes the gradations but little. It is 
only in the smaller zemindarries and talookdarries, and that not invari- 
ably, that the proprietors collect the rents from their ryots : in general, 
they are far removed from them. 

182. Where the fundamental principle of the collections is not 
fixed, it will not be surprising, that in every district, there should be a 
constant struggle between fraud, exaction and concealment. Where a 
zemindar knowsnothing beyond his engagements with his own immediate 
farmers, and those imperfectly, the operation must be extensive. The 

zemindarry officers, exclusive of the *bids, 
* Sic in orig. dei’ived from a regard to their own interests, 

areseldom sufficiently informed of what passes 
in the numerous stages of the business. 

183. The following quotation from an address of the collector of 
Eajeshahy, is in point : speaking of that extensive zemindarry, he says, 

184. The people in this country have eternally in their mouths, 
" the necessity of distinguishing between sudder and mofussil ,* by 
“ which they mean, in this instance, the difference between the general 
“ knowledge that can reach the governing power, compared to the real 
“ state of things in the detail. The deputy, in his pergunnah court, 
“ if he never leaves it, will form a very defective judgment of the state 
“ of his village ; the zemindar, if he relies upon his deputj’- or dewan, 
“ will know as little of Ms pergunnahs.” 

185. He adds a reflection, which, though not strictly applicable 
in this place, is too important to pass unnoticed : “What comparative 
“ knowledge a temporary superintendent of collections Can obtain, 
‘‘ with whatever labour, need not be told ; he may often be worHng, 
“ both day and night, upon the most mistaken principles, and acquiring, 
“ not knowledge, but confirming error.” 

_ 186. I have assigned to incapacity and want of application in the 
zemindars, what has beeh attributed to worse motives ; but this,'! believe. 
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is certain^ that whatever their follies or vices may he they are tliem- 
selves^ the principal sufferers. It is not from profusion^ or from the 
exorhitancy of the demands of government, that they are generally, 
at this time poor and in debt. Ignorance and inactivity have loaded 
them with the responsibility of discharging obligations which they 
might, perhaps with moderate abilities and attention, have avoided. 

187. Tne preceding description will explain an observation 
which has formerly been made, that the apparent justice of restoring 
a zemindar to the management of his lands, has not always proved 
conformable to humanity. The ruin of the zemindar of Baldacaul, who 
was neither a minor nor female, is a direct proof of it ; many instancevS 
of real distress, the consequence of this measure, might be exhibited. 
Nothing perhaps has more embarrassed the officers of government, 
than to unite the Justice of the measure, with the protection of the 
zemindars property. The attempt has often been defeated, when the 
utmost consideration and labour have been bestowed upon its accom- 
plishment ; and it has been sometimes found, that the only method for 
insuring this object, was to let the lands in farm, and provide a 
separate maintenance for the zemindar. Even there, the very means 
have been employed to defeat the end proposed, and the sums which 
were destined to the substance of the zemindar, have been dissipated 
by his servants in unavailing intrigues for Ms restoration to a nominal 
trast ; and their access to real power, or the pretext, has been used to 
cover their own frauds. 

188. The opposition which often subsists between a collector of 
government and a zemindar, has been held forth to public observation, 
in innumerable instances ; the object of both ought to be the same, but 
they seldom agi’ee. This also may be attributed to the ignorance of the 
zemindar, and the intrigues of the zemindarry servants, contending for 
influence, which are equally directed to the subversion of the collector's 
authority, and of the power of each other. 

189. When a collector attempts to check abuses, the zemindar is 
made to believe that his authority is annihilated ; if he restrains exac- 
tions, that the sources of the revenue are narrowed ; if he controls the 
conduct of the zemindarry officers, that he acts from a wish to take the 
management into his own hands. Hence representations on one side, 
intrigues on the other, the ryots are usheredin as complainants, and every 
mode exerted to infuse suspicions of the integrity and conduct of the 
collector. In the district, an underhand influence is employed to coun- 
teract legal authority, and universal confusion prevails. The collector 
complains that his power is subverted ; and the zemindar that he is 
oppressed* The impartiality of government exhibited in patient investi- 
gation, has been imputed by each party, to a design to favourthe othen 

190. In zemindarries, at the head of which minors or females are 
placed^ the mutual contentions of the zemindarry servants, for the 
direction of the management, scarcely ever subside. In Burdwan, the 
opposition of the zemindar and Ms mother ; in Dinagepoor the represent- 
ations of the family servants, on behalf of the dowager Banny and the 
minor zemindar respectively ; in Bishenpore the complaints of the 
widow of the deceased zemindar against her old servants at one period, 
and against those nominated on her own representations at another, 
are a mw amoAgst many instances on record which might be produced. 
An uninformed or indolent zemindar, stands nearly in the same predica- 
ment. If the difficulty be dissolved by a public act appointing a 
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HifiiiiagGr, li6 is too a»pt to rely upon, tlie influence w bich. bus raised him, 

without regard to the zemindar, whose interests he is nominated to 
superintend. In this situation, he generally becomes the object of 
jealousy, which he must soothe ; and of complaint, which he must sup- 
press ; the point is gained by apparent concessions, on his part, but 
Wly at the expense of the principal. To decide upon his conduct 
and upon the propriety of supporting or dismissing him, is by no means 
easy ; for this requires a minute examination of tfo business in detail, 
transacted at a distance, beyond the reach of inspection. 

191. One-half of the complaints and representations preferred to 
the Government in the name of zemindars, are either suggested by the 
means which I have detailed, or fabricated by their servants without 
their knowledge. These complaints, to persons unacquainted with the 
customs of Bengal, suggest an idea of the prevalence of universal oppres- 
sion by otherswith some experience, they are referred tointrigues. To 
discover thetruth, ought in every instance tobe theobject of government ; 
but it always proves a task of great difficulty and embarrassment. 

192. To those who have been used to consider the zemindars 

as versed in all the functions of their situation and trusts, as possessing 
an intimate knowledge of their tenants, and an immediare connection 
with them, as animated with a regard for the prosperity of their estate.s, 
and as faithful executors of the public duties ; these I’eraavks will appear 
extraordinary. They are the result of my own experience, combined 
with that of others ; and I fetxr no refutation of them, where they are 
examined with candour, and can be ascertained by local reference and 
information. , 

193. It is of the last importance, if possible, to distinguish between 

those imperfections which are natural to the zemindars, and others, 
which the practice of their rulers has given rise to, in order to discover 
the principles of future regulation. Neither an arbitrary, nor a variable 
system of government, is calculated to inspire its subjects with confi- 
dence. If exposed to increasing or fluctuating demands, they will give 
little attention to make improvements ; or if they .should attempt them, 
they will be equally careful to conceal them. If liable to be dispossessed 
of the managementoftlieir estates, they will have no anxiety to acquire 
the habits of superintending them, and will look to present advantages, 
unconcerned at future consequences. In such a state of things, they 
are compelled to resort to intrigues ; and their primary object is to 
secure a real patron or ostensible protector. What has once been accom- 
plished by intrigue, they conclude may be successfully practised again; 
and, relying upon a principle so habitual to them, they re-assume 
the management of their lands after dispossession, without profiting 
by past experience, with the same indifierence and disregard to their 
essential interests. _ ... 

194. Iby no means attribute the habits or situation of the 
zemindars to our administration ; the evil had long before taken root. 
The universal dispossession of the zemindars by Jaffler Khan, the 
impositions, upon them by his successors, and the notorious corruption 
of the native government, existing, I believe, wherever Mahomedan 
despotism prevails, are causes sufficient to account for the conseg|uences. 

195’ ^e frequent variations in our political rules and principles, 
were : certainly ill calculated to remedy these defects.* The means 
adopted for this pmmose, were oflener applied to correct the symptoms, 
than to eradicate the evil itself; nor was it to be supposed tliat vre 
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could at once, assume principles of action, which ^ could arise only 
from knowledge founded on experience. The habits of the people, 
formed by despotism, and exhibiting a mixture of simplicity, fraud, 
servility and tyranny, seemed too inveterate to be corrected by 
another set of rules. Forbearance would be construed into ignorance 
by some, and fear in others would dictate a suspicion that it was 
only temporary : in such a situation, the government and its subjects, 
would misunderstand each other ; and whilst the former hesitated at 
conforming to those principles, which hunaanity and justice led it 
to adopt from observing abuses in the application of them, the latter, 
would continue to act upon their old habits and principles. 

196. The preceding observations, if well considered, will point 
out the objections to a settlement with the zemindars, the disadvantages 
to which it is exposed, and the evils which we must attempt to 
surmount, if upon the whole, this measure should be determined on. 
The following arguments occur in opposition to these objections, and 
in support of a zemindarry settlement. 

197- That in making a settlement for a term of years with the 
zemindars, we rely upon the strongest of all principles, by uniting the 
interests of our subjects with that of government ; that although this 
principle has been checked by fluctuating measures, there is no reason 
to suppose it will not gradually operate under another system, where it 
is allowed scope, and particularly if regulations are adopted to 
strengthen it ; that this mode affords government the only substantial 
security fortbe revenues, by making the property of the lands responsi- 
ble for it; that to permit the zemindars to retain this property, 
without allowing them to exercise _ the functions annexed to their 
denominations, seems absurd and impolitic, since nothing but an 
absolute exclusion of them, and a declared annihilation of their rights, 
can destroy their influence ; that if this could be effected with justice, 
and if they were excluded from the management of their estates, an 
allowance must be granted to them, and the amount would be a heavy 
expense to government, unless it were made up by the superior 
management of their substitutes, which there is little reason to 
expect : partially it might be the case, but universally, never. That 
this system has the simplicity derived from the employment of far- 
mers, with a security which every other plan, wants ; and, finally, that 
it is the only plan which can be adopted, without some degree of 
injustice to the acknowledged rights of the zemindars. 

198. Before we determine upon either of the modes pointed out, 

there are other considerations connected with them, which I shall now 

eater into. 

First, The form of our government in Bengal. 

199. It is material to observe, that the entire system of Eastern 
finance had a reference, to a form of administration, distinct from ours ; 
and it cannot be deemed imiraportant to trace the distinguishing points 
of variation, between them. 

200. Summary investmation, and arbitrary punishment, were 
the natural consequences of a despotic government. When a ryot 
complaaimd against a superior officer, or a zemindar or talookdar 
against an aumil, the in^ry seldom went beyond presumption, 
Artich was deemed sufficient to justify the infliction of punishments. 
The natives, acquainted with the habits, misrepresentations and 
practices of each other, as oiten, probably, judged right as wrong ; 
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promptitude of decision, in some degree, corrected the licence 
June 1789, res- oppression, where no regular system existed to restrain it. 

pecting Per. 201. Under our government, the case is widely different. Kules 
S of lSs estabHshed for the hearing and trial of complaints ; and 

in Bengal. 1"® process is conducted by forms, imposing delays which usage alone 
can reconcile to those who, from injuries sustained, have a title to 
complain, and a right, in their own opinion, to immediate redress. 

202. _ The delay inevitable to this regularity of system, is in 
itself, a grievance often mentioned, particularly by the lower orders 
who by it, are exposed to real injury. In a country where “ short 
injustice” is proverbially said to be preferable to “ protracted justice,” 
the remark requires little proof. It is also worthy of observance, 
that the same cause gives rise to innumerable false complaints, for the 
sole purpose of defeating and interrupting the measures of government. 
When the end to be obtained by preferring them, is answered, the 
complainants disappear. 

203. Under the Mabomedan government, the power of every 
department centered in one person. The dewan in the khalsa, assisted 
by the information of the public officers, examined the accounts of 
the revenues, with an expedition impossible to be attained by us. 
The officers employed in this department, were not only subject to- 
dismission, which as often preceded inquiry, upon the least suspicion, 
as followed it ; but to the confiscation of their property and personal 
punishment for offences proved, and sometimes surmised only. The 
collections were also made, with a rigour which has never been imitated, 
by any European. 

204. An officer employed in the Mahomedan administration to 
collect the revenues, and the zemindar or former who contracted to 
pay them, hesitated at no means, to fulfil the obligations of their 
trusts or engagements. Any disobedience to orders, evasion of them, 
the concealment or fabrication of accounts, were considered as crimes 
against the State ; but a private pecuniary commutation was often 
Mcepted, as a sufficient discharge for established or imputed criminal- 
ity. No power, however exercised, could effect impossibilities ; but 
the teiTor-s and punishments of such a form as I have described, 
possessed a coercion which ours, wants. If, with the advantages of 
information attainable in the coimtry, a doubt can arise upon the 
truth of these remarks, they may be easily verified by contrasting 
the faults committed and punishments inflicted under the authority 
of these nazims, with the various acts of disobedience, evasion, fraud, 
concealment and extortion, practised with impunity under our 
authority, by the zemindars and natives employed in the revenues. 
It may not be too much to assert that the zemindars, ryots, and 
subjects of our government, avail themselves of its lenity to infringe 
its laws, and oppose its orders. They know that punishment is neither 
arbitrary nor immediately inflicted : they are aware of the 

which impede detection, and of the_ forms to be observed in investigat- 
ing complaints ; they confide in their own abilities to misrepresent and 
perplex ; and trust, after all, that our laws and humanity, aided by 
a consideration of their habits and customs, will afford an indulgence 
to their transgressions. With us, they argue upon our principles : in 
their conduct, they assume their own ; for although the coercions of 
despotiwm have beffli removed, the habits implanted by it, still ramaifi. 

205. It will easily be conceived that a form of government, where 
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one man despotically pi’esided, and he, too, conversant in the languages Mr. shore’s 

and manners of his olRcers, and subjects, was capable of an attention 

to the detail of business, which ours is not. The coercion and pecting S* 

activity of such a government gave a vigour to its acts, which we must ^ent Settle- 

enforce, by more regular methods ; our proceedings are formally held, Lands 

and methodically arranged ; all papers and letters received are read at 

public boards, deliberated upon, and, with the resolutions upon them 

and replies to them, are regularly recorded : papers and accounts 

relating to the revenues must go, through the preparatorj' operation of 

a trandation. It is not merely sufficient to act right ; we must also 

show the grounds and reasons of our resolutions. The time occupied 

in an attention to these forms would be sufficient for a dewan in his 

mode of transacting business, to decide ten times as much. The 

collectors of revenue are equally obliged to adhere to prescribed order, 

and to communicate to the Board of Revenue in English, information 

and accounts, the grounds of proceedings, which did not employ half the 

time required for the translation of them. An aumil had nothing 

more to do than direct copies to be made, and send them with a short 

address, the work of his Moonshee, to his principal. 

206. There is no country in the world, I believe, where the 
officers of government devote more time and attention to the discharge 
of public business, than in Bengal. The official duties are inconceiva- 
bly laborious to those who perform them, with zeal and assiduity — an 
assertion which the public Records will prove. But there are limits 
to industry, and bounds to exertion. If too much be attempted, 
matters of great importance must be neglected. The control of the 
Board of Revenue over the collectors and that of the supreme power 
over them and all other departments, will alike prove ineffective, if 
their attention is dissipated in the minutiae of detail. 

207- These reflections, too obvious to escape any observation, 
must be examined, and the weight due to them, be estimated in estab- 
lishing any system for the conduct of public business generally, and 
particularly with respect to the revenues. What a former government 
could effect by arbitrary powei’, summary decision and despatch, with- 
out formality, cannot be done in the same time or by the same means, 
by a tempered limited authority acting by settled rules and forms. 

What, therefore could he executed only by the former administra- 
tion, should not be attempted, by ours: practice must be modifi- 
ed to principle, and uniformity be established throughout. The 
multiplication of business must be yarded against; for if it should 
exceed its proper bounds, the possibility of control would be defeated, 
and nothing can be more evident, than that no system can generally 
succeed, where the controlling power is unequal to the task of watching 
its progress. If, upon every occasion where artifice is employed, or 
evasions practised, to defeat the prescribed measures, government itself 
Sieinorig. interpose new orders, or its supreme 

authority ; or if the progress of them, must 
be delayed whilst an inquiry is carrying on into complaints against 
the minister, (for this must ever be the case where complaints are 
preferred) the system which they are meant to support must vanish into 
air, or the whole be left, to the discretion of the conducting agent. I 
hold it far wiser to adopt a system upon other principles, which will 
not retraire such extraordinary exertions ; and which moderate talents 
and industry may progressively carry into lull accomplishment. 
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208. The system at present established for the management 
of the revenues, renders the government dependent upon the com- 
mtinications of the collectors for information, and upon their skill and 
attention, for the realization of its revenues. 

209. The power of a collector is well known to be great and 
extensive, in proportion to the trust delegated to him. The situation 
requires considerable ability, a knowledge of the language, unwearied 
zeal, incorruptible integrity, and great humanity. Any government 
would, no doubt, wish to make choice of those persons only for this 
trust, in whom the qualities recited are to be found. But this is not 
always possible, and every deviation from the rules which ought to 
dictate the appointment of a collector, has a bad effect upon the success 
of the business belonging to that charge. 

210. It is well known that a collector may adhere to the letter of 
the rules pi'escribed for his conduct, with little improvement in the busi- 
ness entrusted to him. That activity which gives energy to regulations, 
and the zeal and ability which suggested them, may all be^ wanting, 
without any imputation of criminai conduct. The board of revenue, 
with competent experience and laudable exertions, cannot penetrate 
into the detail of occurrences, at a great distance; and incapacity in a 
collector, may lead to a diminution of the assessment, even against 
their own conviction of the necessity for it. Without any intention to 
deceive, the reports of native officers are quoted to support assertions, 
which knowledge in the executive officer, would have mistrusted, and 
ability refuted. 

211. Whether we refer to the persons now in employments or to 
those of any other period, it is perfectly evident that knowledge, 
abilities, and application, are distributed amongst the collectors, in 
various and unequal proportions. One man may be competent, not 
only to the discharge of his current duty, but to regulate the assessment 
in all its detail, to the lowest sub-divisions ; he may be equal to the 
task of unravelling the complex accounts of the ryots, and to distinguish 
between false and true representations, and know where to interpose 
and where to withhold, the exercise of his authority. Another perhaps, 
with equal honesty, has talents sufficient only to discharge the business, 
according to prescribed forms. 

212. One, if let to himself, would improve the revenue, and render 
the people under him happy. Another, with the same discretion, 
would let all the business run into confusion. With one ser of men, 
their officers have all the power ; and their master the appearance and 
responsibility of it. With others, the official servants are restricted to 
the exercise of ministerial functions ; and the collector, with his res* 
ponsibility, preserves the control in his own hands. But even the 
ablest and best informed will acknowledge, that the perplexed details 
of the accounts of the ryots in Bengal, cannot be understood, without 
the assistance of the natives versed in them* 

213* These considerations, are, in my opinion, very important* 
We are not to indulge a vain expectation, that the collectors wili^ always 
be men of the first Ments and knowledge. In judging, what they will 
be^ in future ; we must look to, what they have" been. ^ The^ same 
persons do not always continue ; and experience and qualification are 
not transmitted with offices. In discussing a system of management, 
the situation and qualification of the collectors by whom it is to be 
executed^ must be adverted to* If the system proposed should require 
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f.liose talents and that knowledge, which belong to few only, it niiist 
pitlier be eoniiued to those few, or the others must be removed for able 
substitutes ; or, if the latter be deemed invidious and impracticable, the 
measures, if general, must be adapted to the standard of all capacities. 

214. It is not my attention to assert, that all the defects which 
1 have stated exist at this moment, in every part of the country ; by 
the vigilance and sseal of the officers of government, by their integrity, 
aiid that of their superiors, much has been done to reform them, I 
relate only what I have seen in the course of progressive experience ; 
and the review is of consequence, without the necessity of a minute 
distinction between evils which exist, and those which have been 
c-orrected. If under any circumstances they are liable to return, we 
should as far as possible, guard against them ; and for this purpose they 
must be known, without an invidious discrimination of the places, 
whert^ they are found in a greater or less degree. I could with pleasure 
quote instances where the humanity of a collector, assisted by know- 
ledge and prudence, has prevented the impositions of the zemindarry 
servants, aiid skived the proprietor from ruin. 

215. Each subject of consideration, as it occurs, seems to point 
to a different system of regulation ; but it is not from a j)artial view oi* 
the revenues timt we can deduce the true principles of arrangement , 
Tluiy must result from a connected consideration, of the whole ; and 
1 shall therefore postpone the conclusions which the preceding reflec- 
tions suggest, and proceed to other circumstances which merit atten- 
tion. in the details which follow, 1 shall avail myself of the informa- 
tion afrorde<l by the gentlemen appointed to superintend the aumany 
investigation in 1777," as well as that supplied l)y the present collectors. 

2115. 'fhe rent of the land, through wliatever channels it passes 
into the public treasury, is paid originally by the ryots, or the immedi- 
ate cultivators of the soil Tlieir situation, not only on this account, 
but as being the most helpless and exposed to oppressions, ought 
naturally to attract the attention and engage the interest of the ruling 
power. 

217. By the institutes of Akbar, we are informed, that when 
from motives of justice and humanity^ the emperor ordei'ed a settle- 
ment of the country to be made for ten years, he began by directing a 
measurement of tlie lands, and by fixing the rates of them, according to 
their qualities and produce. The proportion which he claimed for the 
State, was one-third of the medium produce. 

218. Whether this operation extended to Bengal, 1 know not ; 
Turymall Is supposed to have fixed the rent payable by the ryots, but 
by wlmt rules he settled it, wo are not certainly informed. The assiil 
jumma establiehcd by him, does not now any where exist. 

* 219. At present, no uniformity whatever is observed, in the 

demands upon the ryots. The rates not only varj" in the different 
collectorships, but in the pergunnahs composing them, in the villages 
and in the lands of the same village, and the total exacted, far exceeds 
the rates of Turymull 

220. Where these variations take place, by any established rules 
founded on the quality of the soil, its produce, and the uses to which 
tl'ie kml is apjdied ; however perplexing they may bo to the collector, 
or the other officers of government, I do not deem them of material 
inconvenience lo the ryots, who from usage understand them, a.nd can 
toll when liny are expV^ed to exactions. But the standard is often so 
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indeterminate, tliat the ryots neither know what they have to nay, 
nor can the officers of government, without the most difficult investiga- 
tion ascertain whether they have been imposed upon or not 

’221. Of all subjects relating to the revenues, this, though the 
niostlmportant, is at the same time, the most difficult to explain. I 
distrust my own {knowledge upon it, and still more my ability to 
render it intelligible. I shall not, therefore, in tins place, enter mto all 
the detail that it admits, but confine myself to a few general principles 

There are two fundamental distinctions in the tenures of 
the ryots into which almost all the variations might be resolved ; the 
first when the rents are calculated upon an assul, or original rate, 

with an addition of the cesses subse(iuently imposed. 

223 The imposition of these cesses is generally discretional ; they 
differ in names, numbers and amount, throughout the country • their 
rates are variously regulated, at so much per rupee, or according to the 
number of months, and by other distinctions. 1 he proportion of each, 
is not calculated upon the assul only ; but generally, upon the aggre- 
«-ate of that and the preceding cesses, and so on progressively. 

224. The second is, where a fixed sum is paid tor a speeihc 
quantity of land, at so much per bega, without any other distinction. 
The rate, in the first instance, may be settled with a due regard to the 
quantity of the land and its produce. The ryots, holding under tffis 
ffirm are compelled to stand to aU losses ; to pay for the land whether 
cultivated or not ; and no security against demand but desertion. 

225 There are two other distinctions of importance also, witii 
respect to the right of the ryots. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, ehffier from length of occupancy or other 
cause, have a stronger right than others, and may, in some measure, be 
considered as hereditary tenants, and thejjeenei:aUx.E324a2i?lS^ 
rents. The other class, cultivate lands belonging to a village where 
"theT do not reside ; they are considered as tenants at will ; and having 
only a temporary acciLntal interest in the soil which they cultivate, 
will not submit to the payment of s^laige a rapt as the preceding class, 
imd wlicix oppressed, easily abandon the land to whicli they have no 

attachment* ^ , , » . ^ ..i. ^ 

220. In general, throughout Bengal, the rents by tne 

ryots in money; but in some places, the produce is divided m ditterent 

proportions, between the cultivator and zemindar. This custom 
i chiefly respects lands under the denomination of Khamar. 

227. A ryot pays his rent either by a formal or implied agree- 

228, The first is a deed, called a pottah^ which ought to express 
the nature and terms of his tenure, and the amount <i his rent ; it 
often however refers some of the conditions to indefinite rules, sucii as 
the custom of the village^ or the pergunnab,, the rates oi an eiapsea 
year, or the rent of his predecessor. 

22ft. The terms of an implied agreement are sometimes spemne, as 
in Chittagong, where the rents arc paid from year to year, according to 
rates established upon a measurement of the lands in the year 1757 or 
indefinite, as having a reference to the rates of the last and preceding 

year, asin Nuddea* ^ i. * x 

23 O 4 In some pkoos, as in the norihern parts of the Dacca distric ^ 
\he arc made by a hiisUibood^ or measurement 01 the lanu 
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held by each renter, immediately previous to the harvest, agreeable to 
which the lands are valued, and rents received. 

231. It would be endless to attempt the subordinate variations in 
the tenures or conditions of the ryots. It is evident, that in a country 
where discretion has so long been the measure of exaction^ where the 
c|iialities of the soil and the namre of the produce suggest the rates of 
tile rents, where the standard of measuring the land varies, and where 
endless and often contradictory customs, subsist in the same district and 
village ; the task must be nearly impossible. The collector of Eajeshahy 
observes upon this subject, that the infinitive varieties of soil, and 

the further variations of value, from local circumstances, are absolutely 
« beyond the investigation 03 * almost comprehension, not merely of a 
collector, but of any man who has not made it, the business of 
his life/' 

232. The distinctions above pointed out, have a reference k> 
some rule ; but the abuses that subsist are great, and more important 
to be known : amongst these the following may be enumerated. 

233. First. — The arbitrary impositions of the zemindars, farmers 
and others, to which the lyots are subject, which are genei*ally 
measured by their supposed ability to pay them. The pretences for 
these impositions, are various ; the death of a zemindar, the birth of a 
son, any increase by government upon the zemindai”, ai’e some 
amongst the number. A stipulation is sometimes exacted, and without 
ceremony given, that these taxes shall terminate with the year ; but 
they are seldom relinquished, without the substitution of others to an 
equivalent amount. 

234*. Second. — The want of formal engagements between the 
renters and the ryots. This is a very general complaint, as it renders 
it almost impossible to detect exactions. 

235. Third. — The inequality of the assessment, to the advantage 
of the superior, and to the great injury of the inferior ryots, established 
by the influence or impositions of the former. 

236. Fourth. — The indefinite terms of the pottahs in some places, 
which neither specify the quantity nor the quality of the land, or rate 
of payment. 

237. Fifth. — The arbitrary custom ^ of^ levying the deficiency, 
occasioned by failures in some parts of a district, upon the other ryots. 

238. Sixth. — The continual breach of engagements with the 
ryots, on the part of the zemindars or landlords and renters. 

239. Seventh. — The want of regular discharges to the ryots, for 
the rents which they pay. 

240. On the other hand, the ryots derive advantages, even from 
abuses. The want of engagements, or of precision in the terms of 
them, affords them opportunities of imposing upon the landlords ; 
artifice is opposed to exaction, and often with success. They cultivate 
lands, of which there is no ac(50unt, and hold themin greater quantities 
4han they engage for;' hence they <tre#nabled to pay rents ma cesses * 
which appear extortionate ; they hold lands i,t reduced rates fey 
eollusion ; obtain ^‘auts of land lit for immediate cultivation, bn the 
reduced terms of waste land ; ahd by nianagament with a renter at the 
close of a lease, procure fictitious pottahs, and accounts to be made out^ 
with a view to defraud his successor. 

241. It has been found that the ryots of a district have shown an 
aversion to receive pottahs, which ought to secure them against exac- 
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tion, and this disinclination has been accounted for in their appre- 
hensions, that the rates of their payments being reduced to a fixed 
amount, this would become a basis of future imposition : but admitting 
this to have its weight, the objection may be also traced to other 
sources, in the preceding explanations. The collector of Rajesliahy 
informs us, “ that he feai's the ryots would hear of the introduction of 
“ new pottahs, with an apprehension that no explanation could remove.’' 

24*2. In almost every village, according to its extent, there is one 
or more head ryot, known by a variety of names in different parts of 
the country, who has in some measure, the direction and siipeiinten-r 
dence of the rest. Tor distinction, I shall confine myself to the term 
Mundvl ; he assists in fixing the rent, in directing the cultivation, and 
in making the collections. 

24S. This class of men, so apparently useful, seem greatly to 
have contributed to the growth of the various abuses now existing, 
and to have secured their own advantages, both at the expense of the 
‘zemindar, landlord, renter, and inferior ryots. 

244. Their power and influence over the inferior ryots is great 
and extensive ; they. compromise with the farmer at their .expense, and 
procure their own rents to be lowered, without any diminution in 
what he is to receive, by throwing the difference upon the lower ryots, 
from whom it is exacted by taxes of various denominations, iliey 
make a traffic in pottah.s, lowering the rates of them for private stipu- 
lations, and connive at the separation and secretion of lands. If any 
attempt is made to check the abuses, tliey urge the ryots to complain 
and sometimes to resist. In Beerbboom a striking instance of this, 
has been exhibited ; when an attempt was made to equalize the assess- 
ment of the lyots, by removing the burthen from the lower class, and 
resuming the illegal profits ol the munduls, an immediate opposition 
vfas made, and the complainants came to Calcutta. The government 
was obliged to interfere with a militaiy force to anticipate disturbant 

ces ; and at present the lyots are apparently 
Skin or ig. averse to an arrangement proposed for their 

benefit, and upon principles calculated to 
ensure it. On a former occasion, when a general measurement was 
attempted by the zemindar of the same district, as a basis of a general 
and equal assessment, the munduls, by a contribution, prevailed upon 
him, to forego it. In Purneah, this influence has equally been exerted 
to interrupt the power and duties of the collector. In Rajesbahy, we 
arc informed by the collector, that the head munduls are become the 
real mastei\s of the land, and the first object of a zemindar should be to 
effect a gradual reduction of their power. 

245. The committee appointed to conduct the investigation in 

1777, in their address of the 25th March 1778, after describing more 
in detail than I have done^ tlio functions of a ilundol or Mokuddim, 
make an observation upon this ofheer, which I think it material ■ to 
particularize : The Mundul is therefore chosen from amongst the 

" eldest and most intelligent inhabitants, and his influence and services 

depend solely on the good opinion of the ryots ; it is not the 
interest of the zemindar to cliange him, as long as he preserves their 
confidence/' 

246. I admit the justice of this principle, and in considering this 
subject it merits attention. The point tlien to be ascertained is, from 
what cause an institution of so much apparent utility has fiillen into 
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abuse? i lie reply is obvious: the ignorance and incapacitv of the Shore’s 
Eemindai s and fanners on one side, and the inattention of government 

on the other, to the preservation of the ancient forms of restraint. It At 

*woii >e 00 nancli to expect that any set of men should forego the marent Settle, 
advantages held out to them by an abuse of their trusts whmi all 
restraints and coercion are, from ignorance and inattention removed. “ ^eug^- 
j.- Jiere insert a remai-k of the committee before men- 

tioned, which IS agreeable to my own information and belief. 

^ 248. “It appears to have been an established measure in this 

‘ country, that the accounts of the rents of every portion of land and 
‘ o^er sources of revenue, should be open to the in.speetion of the 
ofhcm of government; it was chiefly by the intimate knowledge, 
and the summary means of information which the government thereby 
possessed, that the revenue was collected, and the zemindars were res- 
^ trained from oppression and exactions. To the neg] eet of these ancient 
institutions, to the want of information in the goveniment of the state 

« it country, may perhaps be j ustly ascribed most 

01 the evils and abuses which have crept into the revenue.” 

ii P^’eserve the valuation and register of Turymull 

the oftee of canongoe was appointed, and in this offlee, all the records 
of public accounts were kept ; naibs, or deputies, were stationed in 
diflerent parts of the country to mark the establishment of new villages 
transfers of land and other circumstances, which occasioned a change in 
the state of the country ; and every sale or deed of transfer, the mea- 
surement, the boundaries and divisions of land, were registered by them 
with a minute exactness. These records were ref'emd to in' every 
point, that respected the finances or civil government ; and in all 
disputes concerning lands, they contained an account of aU customs and 
variations in them; and served frequently as a guide in imposing or 
collecting the revenue, and as a check on the embezzlements and exac- 
tions of the zemindars and public officers. 

250. In the villages there were also officers for keeping the 
accounts of them, properly known by the name of Putwarrics who 
were generally considered as hereditary ; their accounts formed the 
basis of the eanongoe’s records, and in some places, they are said to 
have been appointed by the canongoes. At all events, 'whether they ' 
received their nominations from them or from the zemindars or from 
any public officer, I conceive them to be .servants of the State and 
responsible to it, for their trusts. ^ 


^ 25 L In the institutes of Abhar, the several inferior officers for 
registering^ the accounts of the land and rents, are recited under various 
denominations, some of which arc no longer preserved ; but the prin- 
ciple IS there clearly established, and the correspondence of terms is 
immaterial Of late years, and more particularly since the establish- 
ment of the English authority, the names and functions of the inferior 
omcers have been confounded, and the whole system has fallen into 
insigmlicance or abuse. The canongoes have been as ready to take 
advantage of thiA as others; and hence the office has been hv some 
condemned as of no use, because little was derived from it. The con- 
clusion is not warranted by the laws of reasoning. 

252. The apparent necessity for the revival of these institutions 
and an observation of the abuses which have crept into them seem to 
have suggested to some of the collectors the idea of their abolition and 
the substitution of other officers in their stead, ' 
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253. Thus the collector of Beerblioom proposed the appointment 
of a sheristadar to execute, with his assistants, the functions of the 
inferior canongoes ; the collector of Purnea, with a view to preserve 
regularity in the mofussil accounts, recommends the nomination of 
mohurs and mutseddies ; the collector of Sylhet, on the contrary, pro- 
poses that the office of putwarry should be new modelled by the 
canongoes. 

254. In concluding this part of my minute, it may not be 
improper to hint at an evil, which more or less affects all orders of men, 
but falls particularly upon the ryots : I mean the great variety in the 
species of silver in currency, and the depreciated state of it. The 
discount levied upon the ryots, is as arbitrary and discretional, as any 
other species of taxation. One obvious remedy for this, evil suggests, 
itself; I mean a new coinage. But I shall not here anticipate a subject 
which has separately long attracted the attention of the members of 
government, and which they mean to take into their serious and 
collected consideration. 

255. To the preceding reflections, upon particular subjects 
relating to the revenues, I shall still add some further observations, as 
introductory to the conclusions to be deduced from the whole. 

256. The dominion over a populous and extensive country is 
vested in a few strangers, differing in language, religion, habits and 
laws, from those whom they govern. The power of the sword is 
exercised over the rest, through the natives themselves, trained by 
discipline into superiority. A large proportion of the rents of the 
country are paid into the Company's treasury ; and the manufactures 
are applied to remit to England* the surplus which remains, after 
discharging the claims on this government, and to augment the 
commerce and revenue of Great Britain. 

257. In the pacific disposition and habitual subjection of the 
natives, we enjoy a security without example in the records of history. 

At this moment, no government can have a stronger appearance of 
permanency than our dominion in Bengal ; and without attempting to 
show how it might be convulsed or subverted^ it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the surest way to retain it, is by establishing a system of 
government calculated to promote the happiness of our subjects, by 
affording them security in their property, relief from oppressions, and a 
reasonaWe indulgence to their prejudices. 

258. Our administration has heretofore been fluctuating and 
uncertain ; an idea of improvement has been hastily adopted, un- 
steadily pursued, and afterwards abandoned from a supposed defect in ^ 
principle ; new measures have been substituted, followed and relin- 
quished, with the same facility ; and the natives, from these variations, 
with every succession of men, expect a change of system. 

259. Measures in the detail must always be subject to variation 
froin local circumstances and contingencies, which no foresight can 
provide against j but principles should be fixed, if possible. , 

260. ^ The fluctuation in the members of government, as well as 
in the^ officers employed in the subordinate departments, renders the 
estaTblishment of principles indispensibly necessary ; for as experience 
cannot be transmitted with offices, the discretion of the agents will 
never cease to operate in the expectation of real or fancied improve- 
ment, unless it be restrained by rule. The characters of individuals, 
even where the same system is pursued, must hAve a considerable 
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ififloeiice upon tlie success of it ; but where no system is established, Store’s 
the evils will far exceed the partial benefits resulting from the talents, W89 ros- 

knowledge and zeal, of a few. peeting Per- 

261. The skill and success which the natives display in applying mauent Settle- 
to the ^defects of our personal charactei-s, and in rendering them 
subservient to their own views and interests, are well known; what 

one man refuses, another is disposed to grant ; the system rejected 
to-day, is again brought forward with new arguments in support of it^ 
at another period ; what has been once tried, and found to fail, is 
again revived under plausible reasons assigned for its failure. They 
study our dispositions, inclinations, aversions, enmities and friendships ; 
and, with the cool caution so familiar to them, seize the favourable 
opportunity to introduce propositions for new systems and measures, 
or for reviving those which have been exploded. With the most 
upright intentions, our caution and experience are liable to be misled : 
but experience is not the lot of all ; and the judgment will often yield 
to the suggester or adviser, where it ought to be guided only by the 
propriety of the measure suggested or proposed. In the stability of 
system alone, we must look for a remedy against evils which can never 
be thoroughly eradicated or corrected ; and this consideration is, with 
iiui, of the greatest importance. 

262. We are not however to expect that our subjects will at once 
give us credit for this principle. Time will be required for imprinting 
it solidly upon their minds, and to eradicate the habits acquired under 
a despotic government, and strengthened by the fluctuating measures 
of our administration. But the evident advantage which they will 
derive from it, will, by degrees, force conviction upon them, and 
stimulate them to exertions, which they never could be expected to 
make, wlmn the benefits of them were rendered precarious, by the 
frequency of alteration. 

263. Despotism is as inconsistent with our constitution, as it is 
subversive of every idea of improvement. If we wislied to adopt the 
principles of it, we must alter the system of our administration in 
India, and new-model the established regulations ; but we must also 
rofiect, that we are governing a people whose habits are implanted by 
despotism, who in their practice adopt the licentiousness of it, and the 
evasions and subterfuges which it gives rise to, and that they are more 
ready to take advantage of the moderation of our principles, than to 
adopt or acknowledge them. This reflection once suggested to me the 
idea of making our adnainistration despoftic in form, though not in 
principle ; and at all events evinces the propriety of enforcing the 
orders and rules established, with a vigour and perseverance propor- 
tioned to their lenity. 

264. We have admitted the property in the soil to be vested in 
tbe zemindars ; and although it should be proved, under the Mogul 
system, to have belonged to the sovereign, which I deem impossible, 
the Company ought in my opinion to relinquish it. The mere 
ailmission of the right, unless followed by the measures that will give 
value to it, will operate but little towards the improvement of the 
countiry. The demands of a foreign dominion like ours, ought certainly 
to be more moderate than the impositions of the native rulers, and to 
render the value of what we possess permanent, our demands ought to 
be fixed. Removed from the control of our own government the ‘ 
distance of half the globe, every practicable restriction should bo 
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"pon the administration, in India, without circumscribin,rr its 
.Tunei789,res- necessary power ; and the property of the inhabitants be secured 
peoting Per-a£;aiust the fluctuations of caprice, or the licence of unrestrained 

mount Ltoda 

iu Bengal. Those who have perused the preceding observations with 

attention, will not be surprized when I express a regret at finding so 
many objections occur against any devisable mode for managing and 
collecting the revenues of the country. The plainest, most naturSi, and 
wisest^ method is certainly to levy them, from the proprietors of the 
soil. The objections arising from their inca])acity, whether the effect 
of bad education, indolence, or natural infirmity, on the other hand, 
must be guarded against. 

_2GC. Taking the whole of what has been said on this subject, 
relating to our government in India, its form, the qualifications of the 
collectors, the necessity of establishing a permanent plan, and of 
convincing our subjects that in future our measures will be directed 

system, into our collective consideration ; after comparing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the several modes of agency which 
have been discussed, and Jifter reflecting upon the evils resulting from 
fluctuating measures, I am of opinion, that the settlement should be 
made, with the zemindars upon a fixed and permanent plan. This 
opinion is not only conformable to the sentiments of others, whose 
authority I am happy to avail myself of ; but also to the orders of the 
court of directors^ and intentions of the legislature. 

287. If my object in this discussion had been merely to propose 
this measure, I might have relied upon the authorities referred to, for 
recommending it ; but in stating the objections to which it is liable, I 
have yielded to the dictates of candour. I am farther willing to admit 
that the evils now existing are so various, that it may be impossible 
to con-ect them at once, by any measures : in restoring and confirming 
the confidence of our subjects, we assume one solid principle of reform ; 
a principle without which no system can ever be successful. 

288. It now remains to trace the several considerations connected 
with the principle, to form the be.st possible regulations consistent 
with it, for guarding against the evils arising from the incapacity of the 
zemindars, and for the security of the ryots ; and to establish, as far as 
can be done, a plan of progressive improvement, which future care may 
carry into full accomplishment. 

281). With a view to these objects of consideration, as early as 
February 1787, the collectors wore respectively called upon for inform- 
ation upon the following points Whether any now cases had been 
imposed by the zemindara or farmers under their authority during the 
last three yeans ; if they exercised any oppression which required tlie 
interposition of government to correct and prevent ; and generally, to 
communicate such observations as might have occurred to them from 
experience, of any imperfections in the system of collections, together 
with regulations adapted to the correction of existing abuses, and foir 
the prevention of them in future, 

270. And upon the 10th of August 1787, more particular instruc- 
tions were sent to them, requiring specific information, and propositions 
upon the following heads : — 

Isi The amount of the jurama. 

2d, The person with whom the settlement was to ho made. 

3d. The rules for preventing oppressions on the ryots by the 
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zemindars and farmers, as weli as collusions amongst tlie latter, tending 
to defraud the zemindars and farmers of their just dues. ^ Jiinei 789 ,rel 

271. * These instructions, were communicated in detail, under a peoting Per- 
declared intention of applying the information received, to the forma- 

tion of a settlement for a term of years which, when completed, was^ S^Beagalf^ ^ 
by the orders of the directors, to be sent home with every necessary 
document and illustration. The answers to the requisitious, with the 
opinions of the board of revenue, were received on the 20th November 

iTsa 

272. Of the information thus applied, I have already occasionally 
availed myself, in the preceding detail ; and in what follows I shall 
more particularly advert to it, taking each of the three subjects of 
enquiry, in the order in which they stand. 

273. First. The amount of the jumma. To ascertain this, the 
collectors were directed to revert, as far as the accounts and materials 
in their possession admitted, to the settlements and collections of 
former years, tracing the diminution which had taken place from the 
highest rate of taxation, and the causes thereof; and to ascertain 
whether the latter were of a temporary or permanent operation. 

Minute, local scrutinies were objected to, as contrary to the orders of 
the court of directors. The collectors were required in every instance, 
to name a specific sum, with their reasons for fixing it ; and they were 
at the same time informed, that it was not the intention of govern- 
ment to levy a heavy increase upon the jumma which could not be 
collected, but that the amount of the settlement should be such, as the 
government might fairly exact. The instructions comprehended other 
subsidiary circumstances, 

274. I was not unapprized of the difficulty of determining, with 
a precision that precluded objection, the amount of the assessment of 
each zemiudary or pergunnah by the mode pointed out ; but whilst it 
was conformable to the tenor of public orders, it appeared to me, that 
if duly pursued, and assisted by local information and experience as 
to the apparent state of cultivation in the districts, compared with 
former periods, the collectors might be able to form an opinion with 
sufficient accuracy, as to the amount which the government should 
levy from thfe districts under their charge. 

275. These are the materials which we must now employ for 
regulating the assessment upon the country, if the proposition which 
led to the requisition of them should be confirmed ; and allowing them 
even to be imperfect, I am by no means convinced that the inequality 
is such, under all the circumstances detailed, as to justify the applica- 
tion of a hustabood investigation for«the sole purpose of correctmg it. 

The length of time required for the execution of this measure ; the 
various difficulties attending it ; and the necessity of postponing the 
establishment of ' a general system until its completion, comprise the 
principal, and in my opinion, unanswerable objections to it, considered 
as a preliminary to the settlement, independent of other arguments. 

276 » In. assuming these data, we avail ourselves- of 4he experience, 
both of the present collectors of the board of revenue, as. well as that 
of their predecessors. 

277* The court of directors have declared in favour of a revenue, 
not subject to the defalcations which have taken place heretofore ; 
and that the augmentation of the land revenues bej^rond any just- 
reasonable bounds, would be bad policy. They have disapproved the. 

ID 
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Mr. Shore’s conducb of the committee who made the settlement in 1781 , in assum- 
Q in<r the highest actual collections from 1178 to 1187, as theground- 
Sg Per' work of their first settlement, and have expressed their opinion that 
manentSettle. an average of the annual collections within that period, would have 
mentofLanasi^yjj^lghed a prospect of a realizable revenue. They further observe, 
m Bengal. ^ moderate jumma, regularly collected, unites the Company’s 

interest with the happiness of the natives^ more effectually, than any 
forced imperfect system of an exaggerated jumma. _ 

278. They object also to a russud, or progressive increase. JNo 
man can entertain a more thorough conviction than myself of the 
propriety of establishing, in every instance, a fixed jumma, which shall 
be unalterable in its amount, during the period of the engapments of 
the zemindars, for whatever teim they may be settled. But there are 
circumstances which induce me to recommend to the consideration ot 
the board, the question, whether the settlement shall in any instance^ 

be liable to a russud. , i . . , . . ^ i x 

279. The policy of the Mogul administration assumed the right oi 

taxing improvement in pi’oportion to its advance ; but it is, I conceive, 
proved, that from that of Akbar to that of Farockseer, they exercised 
it with moderation ; and that since they departed from that rule, the 
confusion and uncertainty in the revenue accounts and demands, have 
been proportionably great. I admit the same right to have devolved 
upon us ; but I by no means recommend the adoption of it, as a 
principle of assessment, since it would overturn the foundation of that 
prosperity which we now mean, if possible, to establish. In proposing 
the Q^uestion for consideration, I have no view to an increase of revenue 
in proportion to the progressive ability of the country or zemindars to 

yield it ; but other motives. . . , . , x, 

280. It is possible that there are situations in which the revenues 
have fallen much below their average standard, either from accident^ 
losses of the season, or from a series of unsuccessful management, which 
the present arrangements may in their progress correct, without impo- 
sition of new burthens upon the country. 

281. In the former case, the loss not extending beyond one or 
two seasons, ought not to be considered as a permanent diminution oi 
revenue ; all that justice or equity requires, is to make a reasonable 
allowancefor.it, iri the first instance, where this is necessary; and to 
extend that allowance during a sufficient period, for the recovery of it. 
The latter supposition, involves a great difficulty. If all that may be 
presumed to have been lost by bad management is at once to be 
reclaimed, an obstacle is opposed to exertion ; whilst, on the omer 
hand, it may be contended thati%he government ought not to sutler, 
from the undue administration of its subjects. 

282. We are however to remember, that we mean now to estab- 
lish a principle of giving confidence to our subjects, and of correcting 
the evils resulting from fluctuating measures ; to convince them ot *our 
moderation, and by that, and firmness, to show them that whilst' we 
exact what we deem ourselves fairly entitled to demand, w® are Mually 
disposed not to enhance those demands, beyond their ability to dis- 
charge them; and that the object of this system ia to put ^ end 
to those intf^eswhich they have somefirnes been fowfed into, althouglx 
theyltave oftensr adopted them from habit. W®'must' therefore take 
care not to clog the principle with difficulties and ’embarrassment that 
shall suppress ife operation) and more particularly in the article ot the 
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siTnount of the assessment ; since I fear, that in other instances, we 
shall be under the necessity of adopting measures, which, however 
intended for the piublic good, may wear a different complexion. 

283. If the object of our present deliberations were only to obtain 
the highest possible jumma, without regai-d to the permanency of our 
an-angements, we should then relinquish the principle of concluding 
engagements with the zemindars altogether, and attempt to secure it 
by other modes. That the success would be answerable to the attempt 
I am far from admitting ; but having determined that a settlement 
shall, in all practicable instances, be made with the zemindars, the 
detail must correspond with the principle. 

284 From these considerations, if they be allowed to have 
weight, it will follow, that we should relinquish the design of imposing 
upon those with whom we make the settlement in future, the whole 
responsibility of lo.sses arising from former mismanagement; or in 
other words, to require from them, the difference between the highest 
rate of assessment at any former period, and the present reduced 
amount. The attempt would in fact be absurd, unless it were founded 
upon an accurate knowledge of the assets, and upon proof that they 
were equal to the demand ; yet where the defalcations appear excessive, 
where assets may be proved, or on reasonable ground be presumed to 
exist, and to be recoverable by a moderate application of zeal and 
industry, without too much discouraging or annihilating their efforts, 
or in other words, where the sources of revenue are not actually under- 
mined, but only concealed or'misapplied, something may be trusted to 
the success of future management, and a proportion of what has been 
lost, in future be demanded from the zemindars. Too much lenity 
towards them, will be equally fatal to the success of the system, as too 
great rigour ; exaction must be limited, and the proprietors of the soil 
must be encouraged to exertion by the prospect of enjoying the pro- 
duce of their labours ; but neither justice nor policy demand that the 
government should submit to a permanent loss, where it may be 
recovered, or that the zemindtu's should derive great advantages from 
their own mismanagement. The application of this reasoning in practice, 
may be attended with some difficulty ; but it ought to be attempted. 

285. The settlement formed by the committee of circuit would 
have operated as a progressive tax upon industry, during its whole 
period, by requiring an annual increase in proportion to its advance, or 
at most, have left the profits of a single year only to the renters. The 
orders of the Court of Directors may have been suggested perhaps by 
this consideration, and by observing, that the actual decrease was uni- 
versally proportioned to the augmentation of demand ; the fact ihay 
be established in many instances; this, must be guarded against; and 
I would therefere, upon the supposition that the settlement is to take 
place for the term of ten years, limit the russud or progressive increase, 
in all cases where it may be thought proper to imposes it, to the termi- 
nation of the third or fourth year at farthest ; the remainder of the 
term should be leftte the zemindars. 

286. I would “wish, if possible, to propose in every instance, the 
apoount of the settlement to be nmde with the zemindars for the con- 
sideration and determinaUoa of the governor general in council ; bat 
ae I have little reliance upon my h«dth to go through this detail, it 
may not perhaps be in our power to carry it into execukton beyond the 
principal zemiudarries, in one year. 


Mr. Siior«'s! 
Minute of 
June 1 789, re8‘ 
pecting Per- 
manent Setfcle*- 
menfc of Lands 
in Bengal, 
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Mr. Shore’s 287* We have now before ns the reports of the collectors^ upon 

amoant of the jnmma, and* the opinions of the board of revenue 
pecting Per- npon them. The decision upon the whole, in propriety, should be 
masaent Settle- made by ns ; and if time should be wanting for this purpose, it may 
become a question, whether the settlement shall take place for the 
j ^ * presumed period, in those districts to which we may not be able to 
extend our determinations, upon its amount. 

288. To establish general principles as a rule of practice^ is the 
most important ; but it will still be more satisfactory to point out and 
superintend the application of them. 

289. In determining the jumma to be assessed upon any zemin- 
dar, we must attend to the following circumstances. 

290. The gross jumma of any district, is properly the amount 
paid by the lyots, which is liable to various deductions, on account of 
the charges incidental to the collector of the revenues in its different 
stages. 

291. First. — Mofussil charges, or the expenses of the petty officers 
employed in collecting from the ryots, and in settling with them, such 
asputwames, peons, pykes, &c. 

292. The allowances for these servants, are in some places, made 
by an appropriation of land, but they are generally provided for in the 
pa}rmeiits of these ryots. The regulation of them, depends upon the 
zemindar or farmer who has charge of the district ; and they are 
seldom detailed in the accounts brought before the inspection of officers 
of government. In speaking of the gross jwnma oi any district, we 
should distinguish whether it is independent of those charges, or not. 

293. The charges attending the petty officers employed in the 
police of a district are generally provided for in the same manner, and 
included iu the mofussil charges. In some places, however^ there is a 
separate tax levied from the ryots upon this account, as for instance, 
in Nuddea. 

294. Secondly. — The pergunnah charges or expenses attending 
the officers employed in collecting and superintending the business of 
the pergunnahs. The accounts showing the revenues of a pergunnah 
exhibit the aggi*egate of the rents of the villages, after deducting the 
mofussil charges above described. This, for distinction, may be called 
the peTg%nnateljv/mma. 

295. Thirdly. — The sudder cutcherry charges, or other expenses 
of the officers employed in the head cutcherry of the zemindarry. 

296. Fourthly.— Poolbundy, or the repairs of the embankments. 
Where this duty is entrusted to a zemindar, the charge must be con- ^ 
sidered, in fixing the amount of his contribution. 

297. All these charges are indispensible, and in whatever manner 
the -settlement is made, must be deirayed from the gross collections, 
that % from the amount paid 'by the ryots. 

^298. -The accounts of the jumma, furnished by the colectoi^, 
exhibit in general only the .amount of the stipulations of-the»mindars 
and farmers with government ; -subject, in some instances, 4o a 
deduction on account ; the sudder cutcherry charges and poolbundy, 
'Which are included in the establishments, and in others -omitted. The 
moshaim, or personal allowances to the zemindars, are now granted 
only to. those* oub'’Of possession, and no longer. form a part of the 
jumma, where -a settlement is made with a . zemindaiy having been 
considered at the time of making it 
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299. Tlie siidder jumma, according to the present mode of 
drawing out the accotmts, niay be distinguished into gross or net. 

300. The gross sadder jumma, stated in the official abstracts of 
the revenues^ means the revenue engaged for by the zemindars or 
farmers ; but it includes the allowances for moshaii'a,sudder cutcherry^ 
poolbundy where allowed, and the two former come under the general 
term of zemindarry charges. The net jumma is the sum remaining, 
after those deductions. 

301. The salary of the collectors, their commission^ the allow- 
ances to the assistants, the charges of the dewanny and fouzdariy 
adawluts, those of magistracy, together with authorized pensions, are 
also charges upon ^the revenues ; but are of a distinct nature from the 
disbursements which I have mentioned. 

302. The distinctions here pointed out may he thus enumerated 
firat^ the gross jupiifyut, of the country ; secondly, the gi^oss sudder 
jumma demanded by the Company ; thirdly, the net jumma. The 
two last, are what remains of the first, after deducting the charges 
incidental to the collections. 

303. In concluding a settlement with the zemindars^ we must, 
therefore, determine what charges shall be paid by them ; and the 
amount of them jumma ; must be regulated by this consideration. 

304. If we adopt the abstracts of the sudder jumma, the two first 
articles, viz. mofussil and pergunnah expenses, are understood to be 
already provided for, and are not to be considered ; if on the contrary, 
we adopt the gross jumma, they must be allowed for, unless it should 
appear tliat they have been already deducted from the amount ; or 
that a separate provision is made for them in land or other assets, not 
inserted in the public accounts, 

805. In the fonner case, we are to consider, wdiether the sudder 
cutcherry and poolbundy charges have been heretofore defrayed by 
the zemindar or farmer, exclusive of his agreement with government ; 
whether any separate allowance was made to him, on this account ; 
or, whether the expense was sei>arately paid by the government. On 
the first supposition, he will still be liable to defray these expenses, 
without any additional consideration ; in the two latter, a provision must 
either be made for them by a proportionate diminution of the jumma, 
or by the continuation of them as articles of disbursement ; unless it 
mil be proved that he possesses resources equivalent to the amount. 

30(i. In the same manner, a determination must be made regard- 
ing the moshaira. Where this article is at present paid from the 
sudder Jumma, and 'the zemindar has no provision in land,, nor other 
fund distinct from the revenues included in that amount, some allowance 
must either -be continued, or a provision ibe made by an abatement in 
his asseiwment* - This consideration, will apply to aiew instances, and 
only, I believe, where the lands of a zemindar- are -at ^present let to 
farm; and it will .cause an apparent diminution in the jumma, by 
transfemng to that .'article, what now stands in the account of 
disbursements. 

307* There is another point to be considered. The diskict of 
Nuddea was let to farm for a period of five years ; and the govern- 
ment’ having appropriated the ' whole produce, as far as they could 
discover it, was obliged to grant allowances, as a* provision both for the 
aemindar and his family. The same circumstances may have taken 
place, in other instances. 


‘ Mr. Shore*® 
Minute of 
June 1 780, res- 
pecting Per- 
njanent Settle- 
ment of Lanas 
in Bengal. 
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ALL ALLOWANCES SHOULD BE PEOVIDED POE AND IN [Bengal i. 
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308, Separate provisions to the families of the jzemindars by the 
government, areliable to great objections. The necessity which originally 
dictated the allowance never ceases, and the expense becomes thus 
perpetuated, 

309, The government, therefore, should avoid as much as possible 
entailing upon itself these charges ; and leave every zemindar to take 
care of his own family. If the precedent should be continued and 
extended, in the course of time, the amount of these pensions will 
become enormous. Our humanity, in this respect, has gone beyond 
policy and prudence; and the variations in our system, have given 
scope to it* If a zemindar fails to take care of his family, redress may, 
I conceive, be obtained by application to the courts of dewanny adawiut ; 
and a provision for this purpose, if it does not exist, may be added to 
the present regulations. 

310. But we are now to determine, whether the zemindars, to 
whom the case applies, should be entitled to a consideration on this 
account, in making the settlement with them ; and the decision must 
depend upon a due consideration of the circumstances above stated ; 
that is, where the revenue forthcoming to the zemindar is assumed as 
the basis of the settlement engaged for by him, we must consider this 
article amongst other expenses to which he is liable, and for which a 
provision must be made ; but in future, all applications from any part 
of the family of a zemindai’, for distinct allowances, should not be 
complied with, further than to use our influence over the zemindar 
to take proper care of his family* 

311. In the list of zemindarry charges there will be found charit- 
able donations, which ought properly to be paid by the oflSicers of 
government. Convenience may sometimes admit of a disbursement of 
them, through the zemindar. There are other articles also, of a trifling 
nature ; and it must be decided by whom they are to be paid, as the 
amount of the jumma will depend upon this decision. 

312, In all these instances, whether the settlement be made 
upon the gross jumma of the district, or upon the abstracts of the 
sudder jumma, we must bo careful to record the particulars of it, 
lest hereafter we should be unable to trace them. The greatest incoii” 
venience has already resulted, from the want of accuracy in this 
respect. The substitution of it, will lead to a clearer knowledge of the 
capacity of the countiy, and will preclude the necessity of those 
frequent references which we are now obliged to make, as well as 
future uncertainty regarding the terms of tne settlement ; and point 
out to the court of directors, the grounds and reasons of our proceed- 
ings in fixing the jumma* 

313. No proposition has yet been made, with respect to the 
alienated lands* Whatever annexations of revenue may take place in 
consequence of an investigation into them, will, in whole or in part, as 
may be hereafter determined, become an addition to the revenues of 
government* We certainly have a right to the whole; andif'fe'the 
view of engaging the zemindars to assist in the discovery them, or 
to prevent opposition or concealment on their part, which superMtion 
ov selfcinterest will dictate, any part should be left to the zemindars^ 
it'* must he 'wnsidered in the light of indulgence* This resumption 
'Msth^.howeterM/provided for^ by a iause in tne engagements. 

^ 314i The mext .point x jr enquiry, was the person with 

whom tlic settlement m to f 
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315, It was observed at the time of this reference, that the orders 

of the court of directors prescribed that the settlement should, in all i789,res- 
practicable instances, be made with the zemindars ; but that as many pectiug Per- 
of them^ are disqualified from any real interference in the management 
of the collections, from incapacity on account of sex, minority, or Beugal. 
otherwise; the interposition of government was necessary, both 
for the security of the revenues, the protection of the ryots, and even 
that of the zemindars themselves, who from incapacity fall a prey to 
the artifices and frauds of their own officers and servants. 

316. To obviate this inconvenience, it was proposed as a general 
rule, that the principal officer of a zemindar whose incapacity disqua- 
lified him from the management of his own business, should become 
a party in his engagements with government ; and that he should be 
bound to a faithful discharge of Ins duty, by restrictions imposing a 
responsibility equally affecting his person and property. 

817. The collectors were accordingly directed to ascertain 
amongst the zemindarry servants, the persons most capable foi this 
trust. Those who had been employed, and who had faithfully and 
ably discharged their assigned duties, naturally stood forth as the 
pi’operest persons for future responsibility. Where the zemindar him- 
self was capable of making a choice, weight was to be allowed to this 
consideration. 

318. When Mr. Francis proposed a permanent settlement with 
the zemindars, he was not inattentive to the difficulties attending the 
execution of the plan, wliicli may now be presumed to have increased. 

His propositions for correcting the evils, resulting from the incapacity 
of the zemindars, were founded upon the same observations which dicta- 
ted the instructions above substantially recapitulated. 

319. The court of directors in prescribing a settlement to be 
made with the zemindars in all practicable instances, limit the excep- 
tions to this rule ; to incapacity from age, sex, lunacy, contumacy, or 
notorious 'profligacy of character ; and they recommend the appoint- 

'^.rnent of a near and reputable relation, by way of guardian or dewan, 

Infore any temporary farmer or servant of government. 

\ \ 3^0. If the real capacity of the zemindars were taken, as the 

for determining the selection of them for employment ; it is evident 
\ \*,they must be in general, excluded. This however is not the 
at present ; and having decided it, upon a comparative and 
as consideration of the various plans for managing the collections 
of the zemindars, we must face the difficulties of the system, 
i €<Teavour to overcome them. 

talwM. To the limitations pointed out by the Court of Birectors, 
iiis4rt^v'r3 no objection. I shall state some remarks regaidin^ female 
which will strengthen the objections to their acting, and 
swps suggest the expediency of a rule, that they be* declared incapa*^ 
holding any management of the collections, 

322. It is well known that women in are, by the law^ 

^their religion and- customs, secluded from puMie society ; and' that 
‘.ey receive no education to qualify them,, for the transaction Of public 
* usiness. In all suits and cmises where they are concerned, it is almost 
mpossible to ascertain whether they are parties to the representations 
Hvhich bear their names, or not ; they %miot be produced in the public 
<!Ourte, nor are they accessible to the officers of Justice. ^ It is not 
possible, in the nature of things, that they can be judges of their own 
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Mr. Store’s Jii^terests, orcompeteut to form opinions on the intricate detail attending 
Jttm 1789 ret- management of the revenues. They are mere passive instruments 
pecting Per- in the hands of their servants ;and often perhaps ignorant of the trans- 
maueiit Settle, g^etions in which they are made to appear as principals. They must 
he liable to every species of noisrepresentation and impositioni since 
^ * they have not the means of detection : the characters^ abilities and 
conduct of their agents, can never be known to them ; for they want 
all opportunity of forming a judgment upon them. The government 
can seldom determine, whether its orders reach them ; and hence they 
incur penalties for disobedience, where submission perhaps was never 
refused ; and their officers avail themselves of the sanction of their 
names, to shelter their own misconduct. 

323. In general, it will be found that the female zemindars are 
under the government of the family bramin, who controls their con- 
sciences ; he has his own private interests to attend to, and without 
appearing, exerts an influence over the conduct of the public business. 
The managing agent submits to the control of a concealed authority 
which he must conciliate ; and the interests of the state and zemindar, 
equally bend to it. 

324. To enlarge upon this subject is unnecessary. Nothing can 
be more absurd, than to assign a trust of the utmost importance to 
government and its subjects, whose property and security depend upon 
the faithful discharge of it, to an agent precluded from all knowledge 
of its obligations, as well as from all interference in the execution of 
them ; in short, to require the performance of acts of the first conse- 
quence to the state and its subjects, from a person incapable of any 
exertions. 

325. The detail of the management in Rajeshahye, under the 
nominal authority of the Ranny ; the decline of the revenues in that 
zemindarry, and the confusion in which the whole of it, has been 
involved for years ; would exemplify and prove the inconveniences 
which I have stated ; of which many other instances, might be quoted. 

326. By the Hindoo laws, as explained in the 20 th chapter of the 
code translated by Mr. Halhed, it evidently appears that women are 
deemed unfit for so important a trust, since they are not considered as 
capable of self-management. In every state, whether married, un- 
married, or widows, whether young or old, they are consigned to the 
care of a fotber, husband, or some relation; and where there are no 
relations, the chaise devolves upon the magistrate. These regulations, 
are founded on the peculiar customs of the people ; and commoii sense 
warrants the application of them, to a situation of so much importance 
nnd responsibility, as the management of the settlement and col^lections* 

327- Assuming then, as a fixed principle, that female z^indars, 
are disqualified from all management and injterference in the collections, 
and are not to be allowed to exercise any; it follows, that they Wght 
not to be charged with any responsibility j; and that the settlemc^ fcr 
the revenues ought not, even in point of form, to be made with thOm* 

328. I am aware that by tbia re^lution, the fundaraental security, 
that of the land, is given up ; but I do not see with what justice it cap 
be retained, afb&r a declaration that the proprietors are incapable o|f 
any management- ' , . , , \ 

3^. Wheiber the lands be made over to a farmer, or given in^ 
charge to the servants of the zemindar, the conduct of either^ under ; 
such a declaration, should not affect her property ; for though every 
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possible restraint be imposed upon the manager and although the 
selection of him by the government may be made with more judgment 

® zemindar, still it is unreasonable to make her property 
responsible for his failure. r r j 

<3fficiency inthe revenues can only arise from two causes ; 

collect them, or calamities which 
He could not prevent. In both cases, the objection is strong, supposing 
the latter to be of such magnitude, as to claim a remission. ^ 

+ 1 , 1 ^fccdents, in opposition to this reasoning, may be found in 

tne records of the Mahomedan government, and perhaps in those of our 
aammistration ; but when they are contrary to reason and iustice 
whatever inconvenience may attend the renunciation of them they 
ought not to be adopted, in a system that professes to act upon these 
pnnciples. By employing the heir in succession wherever capable, the 
objection loses part of its force ; but this may be often impracticable, 
successor may not be competent, from sex or minority, to 
ttnaertake the management. 

382. The zemindar being excluded from all real and ostensible 
interference, government must either take the charge of the lands upon 
Itself, or let them to farm ; in either case, a provision must be allotted 

DO tile izemindar. 
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333. By farming the zemindarry, the property is secured to the 
z^ndar ; since, whether the revenues are paid, or not, it cannot be 
attected ; and nothing further can be urged in favour of the plan. The 
objections to it, exclusive of those which are acknowledged to exist 
in the farming plan in general, are these : — 

S34. That the zemindarry officers not being employed, will be 

k ^ management, when it reverts to the zemindar : That 
the heir in^ snccession has no opportunity of acquiring any knowledge 
01 the business, and will succeed to the administration of it, entirely 
Ignorant of the duties annexed to his situation 

335. That as the farmer must have his profits, as well as the 
zemindar a subsistence, the double provision is an additional tax upon 
the government : — 

336. That the security to government, for the revenues, is merely 
personal, and not recoverable from tlie land. 

337. The Fifth and Seventh paragraphs of Mr. Francis’s minute 
on the revenues, proposes the^ establishment of a Court of Wards, for 
thecara of estates, of which the incumbents are minors, idiots or females ; 
and to have the care of the education of minors, now usually committed 
to servants or relations, who have an obvious interest in bringing up 
the chil^^ren in ignorance and stupidity. The importance of the subjects 
points out the suggestion to attentive consideration. 

33d. To a separate establishment of this kind, there are two 
obJec|^ions ; firsts the expense of it, which the government could ill afford ; 
and i^econdly, the interference of its operations with those of the Board 
01 avenue. I do not see how they are to be obviated. 

/ 839- The purposes however of such an institution, may be 
answered by the following propositions 

j 340. That the zemindars, declared incapable, shall be released 
from all ^responsibility ; and that their lands shall remain under the 
|bharg6 ol a manager appointed by government. 

/ S41. The Board of Kevenue will stand in some degree, in the 

place of a Court of Wards} the manager or trustee will, in the first 

20 
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recommended by the collector, and be amenable to Mm ;■ 
Juae 1789, res- responsible to the Board of Eevenne. 

pecting Per- 342. There are two objections to this plan ; one which arises from 
attending the inspection and control of the trnsteeB 
in Bengal condiict, the second, that the security of government, is transferred 
from^ the land to the skill of an agent; but I do not think them- of 
sufficient weight to supersede the arguments in support of it. A pro- 
vision must be made for the zemindar, either by fixing the jumma of 
the district, and by declaring the profits beyond that amount to belong 
to the proprietor, or by allowing a fixed sum as moshaira* 

343. In fixing the jumma, the fundamental principle of the 
revenue plan is adhered to ; and supposing the profits to exceed the 
usual allowance to zemindars, or what is necessary for her subsistence, 
the surplus may be appropriated to the improvement of the zemindarry,, 
to the discharge of the debts, if any have been contracted, and for the 
accumulation of a fund for contingencies. 

^ 344. The second mode has this convenience, that it avoids some 
intricacy, which would attend the adjustment of accounts upon the 
former plan; that it renders the payments to the zemindars certain^ 
and relieves the government from embarrassing applications from them, 
or from discussions respecting the amount of the profits. It is probable 
also, that the zemindars upon the whole, will be gainers ; by fixing the 
jumma, and allowing them the profits beyond this amount, they might, 
from an unfavourable season, or from the negligence or dishonesty of 
the managing officer, be deprived of a subsistence, and the govern- 
ment would find itself under a necessity of granting it, to remove their 
distress ; but by allowing them in the first instance moshaira, they are 
secured from distress, and solicitation is anticipated. I presume that 
the zemindars would rarely, on the former plan, receive more than they 
will do, by the latter. If the profits of a year exceeded the usual 
amount of the moshaira, the government, whilst the management was 
under its officers, might be tempted to appropriate the surplus, or by 
enhancing the demand for revenue, so as to absorb it. The determina- - 
tion respects those zemindarries only which are now the property of 
minors or females, as the jumma fixed upon others should remain, and 
the first proposition be adopted. 

T arguments in favour of each proposition are strong, and 

I submit them to the determination of the board. / 

1 ought, however, to determine the age at which minority 

should cease. The Hindoo laws admit some latitude in this respecl 
but generally limit the period of maturity to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year ; a reference to the pundits and moolvies may deiermine 
this point The latter, may possibly be thought too early an' age to 
intrust with it the concerns of a zemindary ; some zemindars may be 
capble of executing their proprietary functions, at that early period ; 
others^ and the generality, will not. It is a question worthy of consider- 
ation, whether the limitation shall be extended to the expiratioii of 
minority, or be settled at the age pointed out. In the former case,^e 
® pnnciples of reason by consulting the interests of the Statk 
and the real benefits of the zemindar ; but at the same time, we gA 
eyond the rules of the Hindoo laws, and declare incapacity in concerns) 
ot a public nature, whilst the zemindar is personally responsible to I 
inclmduals and is liable to be sued for their demands upon him. i 
347, The second part of Mr, Francis’s proposition^ relating to 
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the education of the zemindar, is too material to pass unnoticed ; and Mr. Shore’s 
I fear that the government must, to accomplish this object, exeit an 
authority liable to objection. 

348. In the year 1781 the committee of revenue adopted a plan inanent Settle- 

for the education of the minor zemindar of Dinagepoor, but the obsti- Lands 

naey of the mother defeated it ; she would not give up’her son to the 

tuition of his appointed insti-uctors, and resisted all ordera and appli- 
cations for his attendance. He was detained in her private apartments 
where instruction was impracticable. * 

349. I have no doubt, that the same difficulties will attend the 
execution of the present plan, and government must interpose to over- 
rule them, or it will be defeated. Where the object of a measure is 
reasonable, and can be defended upon its avowed principles, I should 
not hesitate to adopt such means for its accomplishment, as I would 
not otherwise recommend. Where a zemindar is so inattentive to the 
real interest of her son or heir, as not to listen to the persuasions of 
reason, I would propose the separation of the mother and son, for some 
time at least, and to compel her to give him up, either by withholding 
her subsistence until she complied, or by employing women of her own 
caste to enter her apartments and withdrawing him from them ; but 
the opposition would rarely, I conceive, last, when the determination 
of government was found to be fixed. The separation should never 
take place until the zemindar was anived ata proper age for instruction, 
nor in any case whilst the mother consented to admit of his attendance 
on those nominated to instruct him, or appointed proper persons herself. 

350. The tutors must be distinct from the trustee appointed to 
manage the estate ; with respect to the latter, the directors recommend 
a discreet and reputable relation. I believe the proposed plan, upon 
the whole, wiU be found to be most agreeable to their instructions, 
although it appears rather to go beyond them ; it differs also in some 
respect, from the orders communicated by the Board of Revenue to the 
collectors, which proposed to continue responsibility nominally to the 
zemindar. 

' 351 . _ In making the settlement with the zemindars, the allowance 

of moshaira will of course cease ; yet as this must be actually or virtu- 
ally provided for in some cases, I 'shall point them out, and offer some 
IJrojpositions for determining the rates of these allowances. 

■^52. I have already observed, that the proportion of the revenues 
to be 'left to the zemindars was never, as far as I know, fixed by any 
establmhed rule, when they held the management of their own lands. 

I should however conceive, that during the regulated periods of Mogul 
administration, it must in general have exceeded the amount of the 
moshaiya fixed by us for their subsistence, when out of possession. 

This orbnclusion I draw from two considerations ; the opulence of the 
coui^try, and the manner in which the zemindars lived a few years 
bef'ife we obtained the Dewanny. Admitting these facts, which are 
established by the best information I can obtain, and by none, as far as 
I know, contradicted, the conclusion is probable. ■ 

/ 353. "When the lands were let in farm by us, the moshaira was 

feed at ten per cent, upon the gross sudder jumma, that is, the amount 
of the engagements contracted by the fanners with the government ; 
such at least was meant to be the general allotment, although this pro- 
portion was not regularly adhered to ; for when the zemindars were 
restored to the management of their lands at a reduced jumma, the 
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original allo-wances were continued, and additions were even made for 
cliarges of poolbundy servants and others. 

354!. No authoritative precedents were, I believe, quoted in 
fiyirig this amount, although it seems to have been understood as pre- 
scriptive. The circumstance of the malikana in Behar may have 
suggested it. „ , . i • 

355. A. proportion of nine-tenths of the zemmda:^_ receipts is 
surely as much as our government ought to demand, it it means to 
regard the welfare of their subjects by zemindarry receipts ; I mean that 
proportion of the gross produce wliieh comes to the zemindar, after 
deducting intermediate profits and charges. I should hope that 
the profits of the zemindars would in time exceed this proportion, by 
a due attention to the improvement of their lands, and the encourage- 
ment of their ryots ; and I should be happy if, without lowering the 
amount of the revenues, their profits could be at this time, increased 
but we are not authorized on this account, to relinquish any part of 
what has hitherto been paid. 

356. The situations to which the present considerations apply, 
are these ; 

357. First. To zemindars who decline to take the management 
of their lands upon the prescribed terms. 

358. Secondly. To minors, females, and others, excluded by the 
determined limitations. 

359. Thirdly. To zemindars entering into engagements with 
government, for the purpose only of regulating the amount of their 

engagements. , r i i j 

360. With respect to the first, pr6mi.sing what I have already 

said, that the terms offered are equitable and moderate, the allowance 
should be small. It may be contended, that the refiisal of the zemin- 
dars ought to preclude them from all allowauce ; but whilst we are 
liable to error in our estimates of the produce of their lands, such a 
decision might be deemed severe and unjust. Notwithstanding the 
reluctance with which the zemindars relinquish the management of 
their lands, I think it possible that some, from _ indolence or other 
causes, might be tempted to give it up, and remain satisfied with the 
moshaira, if this were always fixed at ten per cent. In this cose, ^e 
government would have a class of proprietors to pay, without deriving 
any benefit from their services. The zemindars of Burdwan would be 
entitled to recmve four lacs of rupees a year, u|wn this supposition'' with 
an exemption from all trust and responsibility, whilst at th^ same 
time, his influence might be directed to counteract tie persons 
employed, who, if farmers, must receive some profits. The tenfctation 
should be stronger, upon the other side ; that is, the terms', of the 
settlement with the zemindars should be such, as to encourage them to 
undertake the administration of their own estates : nor indeed Ought 
they to be permitted to decline it, without assigning satisfaotey 
reasons for such refusal. \ 

361. To zemindars under this description, who refuse to under- 
take the management of their lands, I would, for the reasons stately, 
assign five per cent. only. t 

86^. To iifinors and females, I think ten per cent, should he' 
allowed ; part eff it to he assigned to the payment their debts, if any ] 
havrq^en contracted, or to the improvement of thrir zemindarry, unless 
^he whole should he required for their subsistence. This proposition is 
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founded upon that contained in paragraph 3M. If the jumma of the 

7 ^ necessary ; the surplu^ 

beyond the assessment, will- provide a subsistence for them. ^ 

6b6. In both cases, if there are any lands appronriated for their 

^ ^ deducte^d from the per- 

ventage allowed to the zemindars, 

iL- considerations which apply to the regulation of the 

thpd proposition, I have already detailed. They are founded upon a 
principle that the zemindars are entitled to a subsistence, and^ to a 
profit, beyond the amount of their conteibutions to govern- 

365. I doubt if any precise rules of limitation can be fixed for 
determining the quantum of the profits to be left to the zemindars • 
the question applies to the present period only, and the general princi- 
ples for the regulation of it, are_ these that the settlement should be 
so estimated as to allow them, in common seasons, a profit of ten per 
cent, over and above the expenses of collection. In estates, the rents 
of winch are greatly reduced, or capable of increase, either by improv- 

economical management, this sum, upon the prin- 
ciple of a fixed jumma, may be deemed too large at first. ^The circum- 
stances of the district must be therefore attended to. 

366. If the present jumma assessed upon the country were con- 

firmed, although there would be inequalities in it, I have no doubt 
that, upon the whole the profits of the zemindars, with due economy 
and attention, might be nearer fifteen than ten per cent, upon its 
amount. That this is actually the case, I doubt. ^ 

367. The difference of expense to the proprietors of large estates 
is not, in proportion to the difference of jumma. A zemindar, whose 
lands yield to government five lacs per annum, would subsist with 
more ease and convenience on ten per cent, than another, would on 
twelve, where the annual rated jumma is one lac of rupees. This conside- 
ration oSers an objection against a fixed rate for the emoluments or 
allowances to the zeinindars generally ; where particular instances 

\ oreur fm the apphcation of it, a determination may be made upon 
. toem. There are other circumstances of a local nature, which roav 
'unfluence the determination of the board. ^ 

w ^ I'-O'W' advert to the third subject of enquiry, the rules for 

ptoventing oppr^sions upon the ryots, by the zemindars and farmers 
ss well as collusions amongst the latter, tending to defraud the zemin- 
aa»p and farmers of their just dues. 

\ 369. In determining this question, the rights of the zemindars 
Wtiokdm and ryots, ought to be first ascertained and I shall here 
hwert a summaiy o£ what I deem myself authorized to maintain upon 
thfitee point*; premising that I pretend only to state facts, and draw 
such conclusions from ^etn as they fairly admit, without reconciling 
evety apparmatt ii^nsistency, either in facts or fianns; 

370. I c<msider the zemindars as the prbprifitera of the soil to 
the property of whiok tiiey succeed by right of inheritance, according 
to the laws of their own religion ; and that the awereign authority 
cannot justly exercise the power of dejuira^ them of the succession 
nor of altering it, when there are any legal heirs. The privilege 
of disposing ‘of the land, by sale or mortgage, is derived from this 
fundam^tal right, and was exercised by the zemindars before we 
acquired the Dewanny, 
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Mr. Shore’s §71^ The origin of the proprietary and hereditary rights of the 
re^ zemindars is uncertain ; conjectare must supply what history does not 
pecting Per. mention ; they probably existed before the Mahomedan conquestsj 
manetit Settle. without any formal acknowledgment^ have acquired stability by 

prescription* I do not admit the sunnud, which the zemindars some- 
ixL onga . receive, to be the foundation of their tenure ; which, though it 

may acquire confirmation from it, exists independent of this deed* The 
origin of the possession of some zemindarries may be traced to a grant, 
but the inheritance goes on, without it. 

372. The revenues of the land belong to the ruling power ; which, 
being absolute, claimed and exercised the right of determining the pro- 
portion to be taken for the state. 

373. The rights of the zemindars are limited and conditional* 
They cannot alienate lands from the public assessment, without the 
permission of the supreme authority ; they are bound to make good 
their stipulated payments of revenue, under the penalty of suffering 
an equivalent loss of property, or of being deprived of the whole ; and 
it is also their duty to preserve the peace of the country from infringe- 
ment, and to secure their lands from inundation, by repairing the 
embankments of the rivers. The performance of these functions, 
supposes the means of discharging them to be left with the zemindars. 

374. Formerly, their services were required for the defence of 
the state, against rebellion or invasion, when they possessed the means 
of furnishing this assistance. This obligation was chiefly exacted 
from the principal zemindars ; but was binding upon all. 

375. The government, in virtue of its claim to a portion of the 
rents, considered itself entitled to the minutest information regarding the 
land, its produce, the rents paid by the ryots, and all transfers in their 
possession, The duty of the mofussil canongoes was to record and 
furnish this information, and the accounts formerly kept by them 
were calculated to afford it. 

376. The sanction of government was often given to sales, mort- 
gages and successions ; but the want of it did not, as far as I know, 
render them invalid. 

377. No alienation of land by the proprietor, or diminution of the 

rental, could deprive the supreme authority of its title to the revenues 
of the land ; it of course exercised the right of resuming such alienr' 
ations, and of re-annexing them to the public assessment, as well as of 
enquiring into fraudulent diminutions of the jumma. / 

378. The government sometimes interfered in regulating the 
rents paid by the ryots, and in some cases, employed its own officers 
to collect them. Jaffier Khaffs conduct offers a precedent of an inter- 
ference to the exclusion of their zemindars; and the Institutes^ of 
Akbar show, that the relative proportions of the produce were settled 
between the cultivator and the government ; yet in Bengal, I can find 
no instances of government regulating those proportions, Although 
the nazims have attempted to collect the rents from the ryots, those 
attempts have been partial only, and do not warrant an inference 
that they were systematically pursued, which I do not believe was the 
case. The practice of appointing an officer to superintend and control 
the conduct of the zemindars was a more limited exercise of. this 
authority, and was more general. This is established by a variety of 
instances. The officers thus employed, were denominated aumils and 
sezawuls^ 
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proprietary rights of the zemindars, wherever 
fdleS^c^+{,!“^®f *x? properly connected with them by 

tW through its own officers, it follows 

Rore T be made for the subsistence of the zemin- 

?ni formerly done in Bengal; nor 

the government m this suhah, ever estabHshed 

x!r,-CT * P^*^ ^be zemindar, the profits 

receive, or the allowance to be made to him, in case 
ot ms temporary dispossession. I conclude that the rules of limitation 
m tiiese instances, were never fixed. The settlement of Turvmull 
appears to me to have furnished the standarcT for the demands of the 
state upon the zemindars, from the period of its establishment to the 
adimnistration of Jaffier Khan, unless the measures of Sultan Suiah of 
which I have no accurate information, should be deemed an exception. 

I he augmentation of the general assessment by him, was moderate. 

dSO. Zemindars, during this interval, enjoyed the profits which 
they received, over and above the stipulated standard ; and when they 
weie temporarily dispossessed of the management, retained their 
nankar lands only, without receiving any additional allowances : when 
a zemindar was deprived of his property, his right to the nankar ceased, 
and was transferred to his successor. 

Tnri^^ n ’variation in the public demands from the standard of 
th ? one hundred and twenty years, was so smaU, 

tnat the profits of a continued management would furnish a subsistence, 
during a temporary dispossession ; that the zemindars were often taxed 
by the nazims, or their officers for their private emolument, beyond 
the esiabhshed demands, must be deemed probable, and during the 
period in question, they could afford it. ° 

382. Eights depending upon the discretion of the rulin«- 
power, must be deemed precarious ; despotism could extend ite 
claims to the subvermon of the rights of the zemindars, without 
an avowed and direct infringement of them, but its practice, generally 
spewing, has been m favour of them. The zemindars of Bengal were 
-opulent and numerous m the reign of Akbar, and they existed when 
Mather Khan was appointed to the administration, under him and his 
successors, their respective territorial jurisdictions appear to have been 
glreatly augmented ; and when the English acquired the Dewanny, the 
principal zemindars exhibited the appearance of opulence and dignity. 
xi.'\ • 1 P^®P®^y in the soil, must not be understood to convey 

the , same rights in India, as in England ; the difference is as great as 
beween a free constitution and arbitrary power. Nor are we to expect 
government fixed principles, or clear definitions of 
the „nghts oi the subject ; but the general practice of such a govern- 
mer^t, when in favor of its subjects, should be admitted as an acknow- 
ledgment of their rights. 

384. Erom these data, others may be enabled to place the subject 
in a clearer light ; and to reconcile the principles of right, with the 
practice of an arbitrary government. I have endeavoured to point out 
what it actually left to its subjects, under the assertion of claims 
apparently cmculated to leave them nothing : this part of the precedent 
IS most worthy om: imitation. 

f always furnished the chief revenues 

ot the statcj, and the taxes are immediately imposed upon it ; commerce 

lias rarely been coiwidercd of importance* 
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386. Talookdars who pay their rents to the officers of governineiitj 
are in all material respects, on the footing of zemindars ; bnt they 
enjoyed a privilege which has of late years been invaded, that of an 
exemption from an angmentation of their rents ; and on the other 
hand, i^hey have obtained remissions. 

387. Those who pay to the zemindars are more dependant ; but 
it is a general rule I believe, that their rents shall not be liable to 
augmentation at the will of the zemindar* That they were subject to 
a proportion of the increase demanded from him, must be understood ; 
but since the increase and deductions have been imposed and granted 
upon an estimate only, without reference to any feed rule or rate, the 
variations of practice with respect to talookdars will be found to styer^ 
sede all rule. A talookdar of either description, who has once been 
allowed a remission, is subject by prescription to a future increase ; 
where he has paid the same rents invariably, from the esteblishment ot 
his tenure, he is not liable to it ; the terms of the conditions by which 
he holds his talook, are sometimes special, and furnish the particular 
rules to he observed between him and the zemindars. 

388. With respect to the ryots, their rights appear very uncertain 
and indefinite. Whilst the demands of government upon the zemindars 
were regulated by some standard, as I conclude it was from the time of 
Turymull to that of Jaffier Khan, they had little temptation or neces- 
sity to oppress their ryots ; but the same variable discretion which has 
affected the payments required from them, has extended in the same 
manner to the ryots. The rates of the lands were probably fixed 
formerly, according to the nature of the soil and its produce ; the cesses 
imposed by the zemindars were an enhancement of these rates, and 
arbitrary without being at first oppressive* 

389. It is, however, generally understood, that the ryots by long 
occupancy acquire a right of possession in the soil,^ and are not subject 
to be removed ; but this right does not authorize them to seE or 
mortgage it, and it is so far distinct from a right of property. This, 
like ail other rights, under a despotic or varying form of government, 
is precarious* The zemindars, when an increase has been forced upon i 
them, have exercised the right of demanding it from their ryots : Im 
we admit the property of the soil to be solely vested in thezemindarsJ 
we must exclude any acknowledgment of such rights in^ favour of ihm 
ryots, except where they may acquire it, from the proprietor. j 

390. Although much has been said with respect to the ryots/., I 

shall nevertheless enter into a more particular detail of what regaMs 
them. ^ ^ ( 

391. In every district throughout Bengal, where the licence of 
exaction has not superseded all rule, the rents of the land are regulated 
by known rates called and in some districts, each village has. its 
own ; these rates are formed, with respect to the produce of the land, 
at so much per bega ; some soil produces two crops in a year of different 
species, some three ; the more profitable articles, such as tlie mulberry 
plant, betel leaf, tobacco, sugar cane and others, render the value of 
the land proportionably great. 

392’ These rates must have been fixed upon a measurement of 
the land, and the settlement of Turymull may have furnished the 
basis of them. In the course of time, cesses were superadded to that 
standard, and became included on a subsequent valuation, the rates 
varying with every succeeding measurement At present ^^erc are 
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from the nirk, and notiiiclud- 
«Q.; ^ ce'.tain loroportions to it. 

eiffht vi,-« K r Abstract of a Eyot’s account, taken near 

® the mode in which this is done: 

^ t>egM 12 cottah.s 7 chattacks of land, of various pi’oduce. 

calculated at a certain rate per bega according to its produce; 

acted irojn an account of demands and payments, es a o 

called Hissawb Korcha...: 14 0 8 

Abwah Cesses : 

Chout at 3-16 per R 2 10 0 

Poolbundy, a half Mo. demand or 1-4 of 
thejumma... ^ 9 7 2 

Jvimerana one Mo. or J 1 9 -ir 

Mangun do do " i 1 15 

louzdarry 3-4 of one Mo. amount or i-16. 14 15 0 

Company’s iiuazerah one month & a quarter 0 1 7 

Batta, one anna per E 8 2 2 

in- 7. t. Total... 22 12 10 2 

irieiaatatl ^^Ma&lialf per each rupeeoftheabovesum. 2 2 12 

Total jumma... 24 14 12 0 

I 4 - 0«8 is called the original rate of the 
una, but even this may include cesses consolidated into it : some of 

Dewanny ' added, are subsequent to the period of the 

, of the same land were now examined, some 

additional impositions might appear. The zemindars introduce them 

^wo, three, four, or five years, and rareh^ 
attempt them for two or three ycai‘s successh^ely. * Solicitation and 
mfluence are equally employed to effect the establishment of them ; 
ana a ryot, where the burthen is not too heavy, will rather submit 
than resist or complain. Temporary extortion may be practised at any 
dime ; but a permanent exaction of this nature can rarely be established 
% force alone upon the ryots. 

\ dOfl liicka puttahs generally express a fixed rate for the land at 
BO' much per bega, witliout any other article ; but the sum total 
ineludes the several existing cesses at the period of adjustment, and 
oihiprs are sometimes again added and consolidated. 

397 . When the rents by successive impositions become too 
heaty, the ^ots either abscond, or the zemindar allows them a compen- 
sati)M by giving them other land at a favourable rate ; but seldom by 
reir|tting eitlier the imposts, or diminishing the rates of the other 
Janas. In some places,^ however, the accumulatian of ahwab has 
caused a proportionate diminution in the assul; this is particularly the 
case in Dinagepoor. 

898. When a measurement of the lands tabes place, the existing 
rates are confirmed, and generally with some additions. Where none 
can be toimd,^a reference is made to the rates of other lands of the 
came quality, in the vicinity of the spot measured ; but the adjustment 
of them ill that case, is jf business of considerable difficulty. Every 
part 01 the transaction is a subject of content! on ; the demands on both ' 
sides are unreasonable, and are finally terminated by a compromise. 

‘ 2] 
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399. It is tlie business of the pntwaree to register these rates, 
which were also formerly recorded by the Mofussil canongoes ; and 
these, when wanted, became open to the inspection of the government. 

400. It would be impossible, I conceive, to fix specific rates lor 
any one species of produce, in any district generally ; the quality ot 
the soil and the situation of the land, as^ enjoying the advantages ot 
markets and water-carriage* must determine it The remark -applies 
to every species of produce. 

401. Where the rates of land are specific and known, a ryot has, 
a considerable security against exaction, provided the officer of 
o-overnment attends to his complaints, and atfords him redress ; and 
without this lie can have none. The additional sanction which he 
derives from a puttah, supposing it to be properly drawn out, is this ; 
that it specifies, without reference to any other account, the terms 
upon which lie holds the land, and the amount of the abwab or cesses 
v^ich are not mentioned in the nerkbundy, nor always in the jumma- 

402. In those places where the accounts are kept with the most 

rc<^ularity, and the established rates adhered to, the annual adjustment 
of^ the rent to be paid by each ryot, is not made without difficulty. 
The usual mode is to form a survey of the ground, and compare it witli 
the accounts of the former year, in which every species of cultivation 
is specified, together with the relath e situation of the land. Where 
the general appearance of the land corresponds with the detail of it in 
the accounts, the rent is adjusted without much difficulty ; but where 
it differs, either by exhibiting a greater quantity of land in cultivation, 
or any article of a superior quality on the same land, the rents of such 
land are demanded, and a measurement is often adopted to determine 
them. The nature of the business shows that it can only be effected 
by a person well versed in it. i • . 

403. In the ordinations of the emperors, the officers employed in 
the collections are constantly encouraged and required to preserve the 
more valuable species of produce. 

404. I suppose that the rents in Bengal may be collected accord- 
ing to ascertained rates throughout two-thirds of the country ; and, 
notwithstanding the various abuses which I have detailed, it is evident j 
that some standard must exist ; for, without it, the revenues coul4. 
never be collected from year to year as they have been. Exactionj^ 
on one side, are opposed by collusions, on the other ; but we may wi^h 
certainty conclude, that the lyots are as heavily assessed as ever tl|4y 
were. 

405. The land is divided into ryotty and khomar ; the rents, of 
the former, are paid in money, and of the latter, in kind. The usual 
division is half to the zemindar, and half to the cultivator ; but so|ne 
part of tbe expenses generally fall upon the latter, in addition to the 
stipulated proportion. 

406. Puttahs to the khode TiiosM ryots, or those who cultivate 
the land of the village where they reside, are generally given, without 
any limitation of period ; and express that they are to hold the 
lands, paying the rents from year to year. Hence the right of 
occupancy originates ; and it is equally understood as a prescrip- 
tive law, that the ryots who hold by this tenure, cannot relin- 
quish any part of the lands in their possession, or change the 
species of cultivation, without a forfeiture of the right of occupancy, 
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which is rarely insisted upon; and the zenaindars demand and exact 
the difference. . I understand also, that this right of occupancy is 
admitted to extend, even to the heirs of those who enjoy it. 

407, PyJcaust ryots, or those who cultivate the land of villages 

where they do not reside, hold their lands upon a more indefimte 
tenure. The puttahs to them, are generally granted with a limitation 
in point of time ; where they deem the terms unfavourable thev rennii- 
to some other spot. ’ ^ ^ 

408. Such are the general usages and practice, as far as I have 

been able to ascertain ; but there are local customs which can only he 
known by an examination on the spot. In some parts of the country 
I understand that the zemindar i.s, by prescription, precluded from 
measuring the lands of the ryots, whilst they pay the rents accordinp- 
to the puttah and jammabundy. Amongst the inconveniences and 
abuses which may be inferred from this detail, the principal appear to 
be these : ^ 

The gradual introduction of new impositions. 

The number of them, and intricacy attending the adjustment of 
the ryots’ Accounts. 

_ 409. I shall now proceed to state and consider the several pro- 
positions which have been made at various times, for the introduction 
of regularity, and the correction of the existing abuses. 

410. Mr. Francis proposed, that it should be made an indispen- 
sible “ condition with the zemindar, that, in the course of a stated time 
“ he shall grant new pottahs to his tenants, either on the same footing 
“ with his own quit rents ; that is, as long as the zemindar’s quit rent 
“ remains the same, or for a term of years, as they may acree.” I'he 
former is the custom of the country. This will become a new assil 
jumma for each ryot, and ought to be as sacred as the zemindar’s quit 
rent. The puttah should be expressed in the simplest terms possible, 
without a single abwab or muthote ; so much per bega of land which he 
cultivates, varying only according to the articles of produce, or Quality 
of the soil. 

411. By some, it has been proposed, that the collectors should 

',;^rant puttahs to the ryots ; and we have, I believe, on some occasions, 
authorized this measure ; but of late the applications on this subject’ 
liave been postponed for general consideration. ’ 

\ 412. It may be here proper, in addition to the observations which 

I 'have already r’ecorded, to collect into one view, the suggestions of the 
collectors upon this subject. 

BEKRBHOOM AND BISHENPORE. 

413. The collector, after enumerating the various frauds and 
impositions which exist, and which seem principally practised by the 
head ryots or munduls, recommends the general distribution of puttahs 
throughout Beerbhoom, as necessary to guard against them ; and 
proposes a form for this purpose. 

414. In additional security to the grand objects aimed at by the 
distribution of puttahs, he suggests the appointment of a sheristadar 
for each pergunnah. The description of the functions to bo executed 
by this officer, shows them to be of the nature of those formerly performed 
by the naib canongoes, with some extension of authority. He com- 
municates the regulations adopted by himself, for deciding upon the 
claims and disputes of the ryots. 

415. But in Bishenpore he does not recommend puttahs, for this 
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reason ; that it would preclude government from the benefit of dis- 
covering frauds and collusions. 

BURBWAN, 

416. In this zemindarry, the collector informs us that not more 
than a fourth of the ryots are in possession of puttahs, and that those 
are granted by the farmers, or their gomastahs, and not by the zemin- 
dar ; that the rent paid by the ryots is regulated by custom and usage, 
and that the puttahs are not permanent ; for where a more profitable 
species of cultivation is produced than before, the profit is accounted 
for by the ryots. Some of the puttahs which I have seen, contain a 
condition to this effect. He further adds, that the distinctions in the 
tenures of the ryots, render any general form of puttah impracticable^, 
nor a fixed quit rent possible, either upon the quantity of the land, or 
the quality of the produce ; that the latter varies from accidental causes. 

417. In obedience to orders, he has nevertheless, with the assis- 
tance of one of the ablest zeinindarry officers, drawn out the form of a 
puttah, observing at the same time, that the constant opposition to all 
innovations in mofussil management, renders its process doubtful. In 
addition to this detail, I am must further add, what I believe to be a 
fact, that the zemindarry of Burdwan is at present in the highest state 
of cultivation throughout, although the ryots there, are taxed heavier 
than in any district in Bengal. 

DACCA. 

418. The remarks apply to one division of the province only. 
The collector, Mr. Day, informs us that the mode of collecting in the 
northern parts of the Dacca district, is by making a hustamood or 
measurement of the lands held by each renter, immediately previous 
to the harvest, agreeably to which the lands are valued and rents 
received. He apprehends the same mode prevails elsewhere, and that 
nothing can be more discouraging to the renters. 

419. The zemindars in general, enter into no engagements with 
the ryots, but collect what they can. Allowed remissions never extend 

^Sic. Ill ong, ijots ; they feel no increases.^ The im- 

positions are said to he numerous and unas-^ 
certainable, and the want of engagements renders it impossible to detect, 
abuses : ^ this will require immediate remedy ; and he proposes thai 
the zemindars shall be compelled to enter into engagements with thfe 
ryots, for the periods of their own leases. He sends the form of a pottate. 

MOOIISHEDABAD. ; 

420. The collector proposes various forms of pottahs, according 
to the rates of the lands, and the fixed or occasional residence of the 
ryots; he observes that these rates have been formed from a minute 
inspection of the Mofijssil accounts, the ryots, puttahs, and a mensura- 
tion of at least one village in each pergunnah ; that the ryots from all 
parts came and examined the accounts and approved the form ; a time 
was allowed for objections, but none were made. 

CHITTAGONG, 

421. The rents of this district are collected by rates estal^Hrfied 
by a measurement and jummabundy formed in the Bengal year 1174. 
It has never been the custom to grant puttahs to the fixed' jtwnwhnn*" 
dy ryots, who would refuse them, on an idea that the zemimdai’s might 
then ^nt puttahs to whom they pleased j the rates and rules of assess- 
ment do not vary, and the jummabundy being established, impositions 
on the ryots are easily ascertained and redressed. 
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NUDDEA. Mr. Siiore^s 

422. The collections from the ryots in this district, are regulated 

by the amount paid in the last and preceding year ; that without a peotiDg S" 
measurement and jummahundy, the custom of granting puttahs and manent Settle- 
collecting by them, could not be introduced, as the quantity and qua- of Lands, 
lity of the land must form the basis of an equal assessment, and both, 
with the rates, ought to be specified in the piittah. In Mahomed 
Amynpore, which forms a part of the Nuddea collectorship, the same 
rule of collection prevails ; hut a hustabood was formed from the 
Mofussil papers in 1178 Bengal style, by Mr. Lushington. No oppressive 
impositions have since been made, the ryots do not desert ; and their 
situation appears tolerably satisfactory. In Satsyka, and other places 
under the same authority, the usage is similar. 

JESSORE. 

423. The vaiious inequalities in the rates of assessment, and the 
abuses prevailing, are related by the collector, and suggested to him the 
recommendation of abolishing the pressent pottahs and granting others. 

He proposes the form of a pottah, which has been drawn out with the 
concurrence of tiie canongoes ; the object of this, is to fix specific rates, at 
which each article ofassessment upon the assiiljummaisto be collected, 
and not a specific sum for a given quantity of land, which would be 
impossible, unless a general measurement atid new valuation of the lands 
were authorized. I am not sure that I understand the proposition. 

424. Thecollector discussesat large the subjectofgranting pottahs, 
and the mode in which it should be done, and his arguments merit 
attention ; but I have extracted in this place, whatever appears material 
to the question, in one point of view only. It may, however, be proper 
to advert to a custom subsisting in Jessore, viz. That the nominal rate 
of land is three rupees per bega, but that the real rate is only one, as the 
ryots povssess fifteen begas, where their pottahs state five only ; and 
upon this last quantity, the assessment of three rupees for each, is made. 

RAJISHAHY. 

425. I could wish that the information on this extensive district, 
had been more particular ; the material part of it relating tp the 
present question, is as follows : 

That there is no difficulty for a capable mohrir to detect oppression 
lion a ryot, as far as the enquiry depends upon his puttah, except where 
jtbe battais adjusted. That the ryots would hear of the introduction 
|l)f new pottahs with an apprehension that no explanation could remove, 
and that he cannot transmit forms of pottahs to be executed by the 
zemindars and farmers to the ryots. That the rates of land may be 
procured, but that the great difficulty still remains unconquerable to 
any body but a zemindar, of ascertaining the qiiantity. 

DINAGEPORE. 

^426. The abuses detailed, sufficiently pointed out the necessity 
of regulating the demands upon the lyots by some rule. The collector 
accordingly proposes the introduction of puttahs, but in a mode 
difiereiit from alji others- He assumes the demand of government upon 
the zemindar, as the foundation that is to be apportioned out through 
the petgunnahs and villages^, and thence to gr^uate to the ryot % 
certain rules. The settlement, when it arrives at this gradation, is to 
he assessed upon the land, at a fixed rate per bega. He states the 
difficulties attending the execution of this plan, and the means of 
eminteractiBg them, and observes upon it, that in the opinion ofintel- 
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the zemindar is more defrauded than the ryots oppressed, notwith- Sliore’s 
standing the numerous taxes imposed upon them. r 

43:h^ In authorizing the collectors to grant puttahs to the ryots, pecting Tei'* 
we certainly deviate in some degree, from an established principle, manentSettie- 
which I always assume, that the zemindars are the proprietors of the 
soil I have admitted, it is true, on the grounds of precedent, the right “ 

of the government to interfere in regulating the assessment upon the 
ryots ; but 1 object to the policy and propriety of this interference, 
without evident necessity : where a zemindar has refused or evaded 
the execution of the orders presexibed to him for the security of his 
tenants, or is unable to execute them, the interference of the collector 
may be expedient. The regulation of the rents of the ryots is propeidy 
a transaction between the zemindar or landlord and his tenants, and 
not of the government ; and the detail attending it, is so minute as 
to baffle the skill of any man, not well versed in it. Where rates exist, 
or where the collections are made by any permanent inxles, the inter- 
ference of the collector would be unnecessary ; where the revei\se is the ' 
case, he would find it difficult to adjust them. Errors committed by a 
collectoi', should not be left to the subsequent correction of a zemindar ; 
but it is the duty of an officer of government to correct those of the 
zemindars. Nothing but necessity should ever induce us to authorize 
the collector to fix the rates of asse^ssment on the land. In trusting to 
established custom, and to the Mofussil officei's under the inspection of 
the zemindarry servants, we have a more safe reliance than the inter- 
position of a collector, who has already sufficient employment to occupy 
his whole time. I do not see the same objection in authorizing him to 
affix his signature to the puttah or jummabundy of a I'yot, after it has 
been settled by the zemindarry officers. 1 proceed to other proposi- 
tions. 

434. Ml*. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, in their minute for the future 
settlement of the revenues, recorded on the 22d of April 1775, propose 
that all new taxes which have been imposed upon the lyots in any 
part of the country, since the commencement of the Bengal year 1372, 
being the year in which the Company obtained the dewanny, be 
entirely abolished. Mr. Grant, in his address of the 28th of February 
1788, makes the same proposition with respect to the dewanny lands, 

\but with a qualification which appai*ently x’emoves part of the diffi- 

julties attending the proposition ; adding, that the Company do restxuct 
tlieir annual demands upon those lands to the assul, abwab, kefayet 
and tawfur of the m^al and sayer, or the ascertained legal exaction at 
t}x6 time of the acquisition of the dewanny, to be levied in the form of 
a simple assessment, and to be subject only to a deduction of the estab- 
lished amount of all the Mofussil charges and native management of 
the fi^ollections. I omit his propositions regarding the ceded lands, and 
the Abatement suggested with regard to those and the dewanny lands. 

The consideration of Mr. Grant’s proposition will apply to the 
preceding. It does not follow that a measure, proper and practicable 
in the year 1775, is equally so, at this period ; and although it may 
not be impossible to carry it into execution, I shall state my reasons 
why I think it ought not to be now attempted. 

435. Mr. Gnmth proposition is to be considered in two lights : 
first, as furnishing the standard for the demands of government upon 
the country ; and secondly, as establishing the rules for collecting the 
rente from the ryots. 
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Mr. Shore’s 43g. With respect to the first, I think we have in the accounts 
lunTw9,res- by the collectors, and their experience, a better standard for 

pectbg Per- regulating the demands of government 

ffianent Settle- 437. With regard to the second, it has been already observed, 

£ that the mode hy which the demand of government upon the zemindar 

was i^gulated, and that by which the rents of the ryots were collected, 
are diflerent. Admitting that in some instances, the lyots paid the 
taxes imposed by the nazims upon the zemindars, in the same pro- 
portions to the assul, and under the same denominations as the 
zemindars, this was by no means invariably the case ; on the contrary, 
I hold the reverse generally to be true. 

4 fS 8 . In Nuddea, for instance, seven articles of abwab out of the 
twelve specified hy Mr. Grant, were imposed upon the zemindars, 

viz., hhasnoveesee, nuzzerana, TnohuTTery, zer 'rhat/wte ahub serf 

sicca 1-| anna, abwab Fouzdarry, and chout marhatta ; and of 

these only the two last, were levied from the ryots. In Mahomed 
Amynpore, five were imposed upon the zemindars, and throe of the 

I ^ 

five mathoot fulkarrah, cliout mahratta, and serf sicca 1| anna in 
the rupee upon the ryots. In satsyka six were levied from the zemin- 
dars, and one only of the six, the chout Mahratta, from the ryots. This 
last is doubtful ; hut the ryots of Nuddea had, as long ago as the year 
1724, been taxed with two articles named beekee and hoddaree, amounting 
to one anna six gunds in the rupee ; and in 1751, another was added 
under the denomination of sztbdktrree being about two annas in the rupee. 
If, therefore, we were to adopt Mr. Grant’s proposition for restricting 
the demands to the twelve ascertained legal articles of exaction at the 
time of the dewanny, by which I understand those enumerated in his 
Analysis, we should exclude the three which had been previously 
established, and which to this day subsist, amounting to three annas 
1 6 gundahs : to avoid the loss occasioned by such a defalcation, we must 
add the three to his list, in which they do not appear. This might 
he done where they are known, but should not take place at random. 

439. In Jessore, exclusive of fourteen, articles imposed upon the > 
zemindars by the nazims, twelve of which descended to the ryots, there* 
were nineteen distincc articles collected from the latter. The nuzzeranah/ 
mokurrery, mentioned in Mr. Grant’s list, was not paid by them. ] 

440. In other districts, similar variations occur. What has beeji. 
stated is sufficient to show the danger of complying with his proposi- 
tion without an accurate knowledge of the state of taxation, both, 'at 
the sudder and in the mofussil, at the period of the dewanny. Without 
this, we should not know what we confirmed, nor what we rejected Uf 
the mofussil taxes. I find no detail in Mr. Grant’s Analysis. j- 

441. The collector of Nuddea, in an address to the bbard 
of revenue dated the Sth March 1787. proposed the abolition of 
sundry taxes established in 1190 and 1191. Upon further inquiry 
and sul^uent experience, he found that deductions had been 
granted in lieu of them, and that they were not so oppressive, as he 
tet supposed. He accordingly recommended that the revenues should 
be oMlected agreeable to the rates of I J 9 1 . Thus, practical experience 
greets, the errors of theory. The collector also of Jessore informs the 
boarA ©f revenue in an address dated June 25th 1788, that the old 
assul jumma is in many places extended or else lost, in the accumiilat- 
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ing taxes tliat have been subsequently added, and constitute the 
present jumma. The information of the collector of Dinagepore to the 
same point, has been akeady quoted, 

442. In the Houghly district, a jummabundy was formed by Mr. 
Lushington in 1778, which has since furnished the rules by wdiich the 
ryots^ payments have been made. 

44S. Now let us suppose that an order were issued for abolish- 
ing all taxes imposed since the dewanny, and trace the consequences. 

444. The g;emindars and fiirraers, in the first instance, must 
revert to the accounts of that year, to know what taxes were 
collected from the ryots. It is probable, and I may venture to 
say certain, that the accounts in many places would be lost, or so 
confused, as not to be traced ; and in this case the measure would be 
impracticable. Let us suppose, however, that the accounts are forth- 
coming; the trouble of tracing, examining, and applying them 
would be endless ; and after all, it may be doubted whether the ryots 
would agree to the substitution of the rates of the period referred to, 
for those now paid by them, and whether they would benefit by the. 
alteration. Considering the variations in the state of the rnofussil 
since 1705, the application of the documents and records of that period, 
would be difficult, 

445. The promulgation of such an order, as Grant observes, 
is very easy ; but the immediate consequence would be a diminution 
of the public revenue. This necessarily results from the abolition of 
the taxes imposed ; and unless the old rates could be immediately 
revived and established, the loss would be certain during the first year, 
probably to the amount of one-fourth of the public revenue. 

44fi. After all I see no advantage that would be gained by it. If 
the assul jumma, with the twelve subahdarry^ abwab formed the 
measure of the ryots’ payments, then indeed it might be considered^ as 
a standard for the public revenue, and for limiting^ ^md ascertaining 
the rents paid by the ryots. But we have direct proofs to the contrary ; 
and this, in my opinion, furnishes an incontrovertible objection to the 
adopti{)n of Mr, Grant’s suggestion. The nuzEeranahhal, which existed 
to so m amount in Binagepore, is not mentioned in his Analysis. 

447" If there appeared to me any valid reasons for assuming the 
^collection8 of 1765, as a standard for the rents from the ryots at this 
period I should propose, in the first instance, that the collectors should 
*^0 required to furnish an account of the rates of taxation at the former 
pariod, and to give their opinions whether the adoption of them would 
be \ practicable ; and if it would be attended, with any beneficial effects 
to the ryots, or with advantage to government. Without this informa- 
tion, the promulgation of the order proposed by Mr.^Grant, would infalli- 
bly produce, in my opinion, the greatest confusion throughout the 
districts, and a cerikin diminution of the present assessment ; it would 
also load us with a detail, which we should find it difficult to get through. 
The necessity of the measure ought to be established Ibeyond all doubt, 
to induce us to adopt it, with such probable consequences. 

448. These are the arguments which occm: against the measure, 
aa a general proposition : I will notiaeaert that it may not be partially 
practicable, in particular instances ; and if from the reports of the 
collectors, which will be distinctly examined, this should appear to bo 
the case, wc may then adopt it, when it cannot be attended with the 
appreh CiidcM 1 in c< ui vo uicnccs. 
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I shall now state the measures which have heretofore been 
June 1789, res- adopted for the purpose of limiting the exactions of the zemindars and 
pecting Per- farmers, and the collusions of the ryots, as well as the reasons which 
“of Sul; their operation. 

m Bengal 4o0. When the five years’ settlement was concluded by the 

committee of circuit, several conditions were inserted in the agreements 
of the farmers and zemindars, calculated for the security of the govern- 
ment ^ and benefit of their tenants. Thus, they were prohibited 
resuming lands applied to religious or charitable uses, exclusive of the 
original revenue land, and collecting the various impositions known 
by the nameofbazee jumma, haldarry, moracha and salamy. They 
were precluded making any new grant of bromutter, &c. they were 
directed to collect from the cultivated lands of the ryots in the Mofussil, 
the original jumma of the last and foregoing yeai', and abwab establish- 
ed in the present, and on no account, to demand more ; where the 
lands were cultivated without puttahs by the ryots, they were to 
collect, according to the rates of the pergunnah. By another clause of 
the rates of the former mulguzarry, the puttah for the present year’s 
cultivation was to become the standard of the collections from the ryots, 
and penalties were enacted for a breach of this. The receipt of any 
nuzzer salamy parbunny was prohibited. 

451. A mohrer was also appointed on behalf of government to 
take comparative account of the sherista ; and secret and clandestine 
collusions were expressly prohibited, 

452. In explanation of a former article, it was ultimately fixed ; 
that the assul and abwab of 1172, together with the abwab accumulated 
thereon by the records of the sudder since the year 1173, were to be 
consolidated, and to form the standard of the collections. 

453. The regulations, though less accurate in terms than they 
might have been, had a reference to an established principle of col- 
lecting, and it is very apparent, that if they had been enforced, the 
present difficulties would not have existed ; but the truth is, that they 
were not ; and at the expiration of the five years, the state of the 
Mofussil was less known, than when the settlement took place. 

454. The farmers collected, what they could ; they measured their i 

demands, by the abilities of their tenants. Ignorance of the actual / 
state of the Mofussil, was a bar to the detection and prevention oi/ 
abuses. Ihe government, embarrassed by two opposite motives, th^ 
necessity of realizing the settlement which they had made^ and a desir^ 
to prevent exactions, were sometimes obliged to support the farmers 
and at other times to restrain them* The effect, however, in both cmfen * 
was a deficiency in the pubHc payments. The recal of the collectoiW in 
1781, contributed still further to involve all past experience in obscu^itv 
and to multiply the confusion which prevailed. i 

455. The cabooleat then established, has been since continue - 
and every succeeding farmer, by the terms of it, has deemed Mmsklt 
authorized to collect what his predecessoi* demands. Hence every 
new cess has in fact, become confirmed. 

^ 456. The only observation which I shall here add to this detail 

if’ th^t we are not to infer the inutility of the restrictions imposed, 
because they were not enforced ; a distinction which may with great 
justice be aj^plied to the measures of this government. 

457* Ihe leading principles upon which I shall ground my 
propositions for the ensuing settlement, are two. 
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458. The security of government with respect to its revenues j 
and the security and protection of its subjects. 

459. The former, will be best established by c ncluding a perma- 
nent settlement with the zemindars or proprietors of the soil ; the 
land, their property, is the security to government. 

460. The second, must be ensured by carrying into practiee^ as far as 
possible, an acknowledged maxim of taxation. That the tax which each 
individual is bound to pay, ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought 
all to be clear and plain to the contributor and every other person. 

' 461. It is essential to the success of these principles, that the settle- 

ment be made upon such fair and moderate terras, that the zemindars 
may derive advantage from their engagements, after a due performance 
of the stipulations contained in them. The period of the settlement is 
prescribed in the 56th paragraph of the letter from the Court of 
directors by the Swallow, in the following words : “ We therefore direct 
that you form the assessment for a period of ten years certain.’' But 
it is also necessary to advert to the directions, in the 52d paragraph 
of the same letter 

“ It is therefoi’e our intention that the jmnma now to be formed, 
shall, as soon as it can have received our approval and ratification, be 
considered as the permanent and unalterable revenue of our territo- 
** rial possessions in Bengal, so that no discretion may be exercised by 
our servants abroad in any case, and even by us, unless some urgent 
and peculiar case, of introducing any alteration whatever.’’ 

462. The settlement is then to be made for a period of ten years 
certain ;but with a view to permanency, 

463. To accomplish these measures, we must pay due attention to 
the existing circumstances of the country, adverting at the same time, 
to the most approved practices of Mogul finance, which may be adopted 
as lar as they are compatible with the princi]r)les and form of our govern- 
ment, To establish at once a perfect arrangement, would be impossi- 
ble ; but our regulations, should have a view to it- In combining 
temporary expedients with permanent arrangements, the former must 
be so modified as not to impede the operation of the latter, but to lead 
to them, and promote them. 

464. The tulcseem of Turymull, which was adhered to for a long 
period, was well adapted to the circumstances of the government and 

country. The name is still kept up, although there is reason to 
sVppose that long before our accession to the dewanny, a new tukseem 

hW in fact taken place. ^ ^ . t 

\ 465. Bengal was formerly portioned into a certain number ot 
HWCctTB, and each wrcan into a number of pergun^nahs^ ana those again 
infto terfs Mswhuts and villages, and the revenue oi each subdivision 
w^s recorded in the tukseem, 

f 466. It should be our object to obtain a similar account, not i 
think by reverting to the ancient account, and after comparing the 
dihbrences which have taken place, to re-establish the division of it, 
which would be little' applicable to the existing state of mings ; but 
by assuming as a ground-work the present distribution of the country 
'into collectorsMps, after such correction as it may adniit,and by obtain- 
ing through the different collectors, an account of the distribution oi 
the revenue upon pergunnahs and villages throughout their respective 
"furisdictions. 
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467. To perfoim this, we must first determine the number of 
pergunnahs in each zemindarry, and prescribe a form of arrangement 
for them, which shall be established by law, imposing penalties for 
every unauthorised alteration. I do not by this mean to prevent a 
zemindar changing the subdivisions of a perguiinah, but to require only 
that the constituent subdivisions shall always stand under the same 
pergunnah, where they are originally placed, and that they shall not 
he transferred to any other. Thus, supposing a pergunnah to be 
portioned out into five or more terfs or kismuts, comprehending the 
whole, it shall stand in the accounts as one article only, comprizing so 
many divisions. This will not interrupt the operations of the zemin-- 
dars in making a settlement, which must be accommodated to the 
prescribed distribution of the lands. 

468. Secondly. When this account is completed, another must 
be formed, showing the component parts of the pergunnahs; the 
divisions of the pergunnahs into kismuts and terfs is arbitrary, and 
liable to frequent variation, but the villages ax’e more permanent. These 
must therefore form the particulars of the second account, and the 
names of them should be fixed, not liable to any alteration. 

469. To these propositions I see no material objections ; but they 
suggest a very important question^ whether the tnkseem account shall 
coiUain the actual assessment upon the subdivision of the zemindarry, 
or only the proportions of each to the revenue assessed upon the whole^ 
by government 

470. As preparatory to a decision upon this question, it may be 
proper to enumerate the advantages which would ensue from obtaining 
accounts of the assessment, upon every portion of land, and the objec- 
tions to the measure ; to consider whether the same advantages may 
be procured by other means, what inconvenience would result from 
neglecting them, and whether, upon the whole, they are sufficient to 
overbalance the objections against it. 

471. The advantages resulting from it, will be these : 

First. The government will obtain, in the course of time, a more 
accurate account of the resources, and progressive information of the 
improvement or decline of the country. 

Secondly. They will possess the knowledge requisite to manage i 
the collections through their own officers, in case the adoption of this ^ 
measure should be eventually expedient, and of employing, when i 
wanted, their interference to correct the irregularity or inequality of' 
the assessment. / 

Thirdly, In the event of balances, they will be furnished wiMh 
a standard for fixing the value of land in case of sale. / 

F ourthly. They will possess the means of ascertainiug the trutl - of 
any representations of the zemindars on losses sustained by calamities, 
and a rule for determining the necessity of relief, and the quantum of\it 

Fifthly. Whenever it may be necessary in any disputes re^rdi^g 
the boundaries, markets, or other mattery to refer to the former tui- 
seem, or for any^ other purpose, the proposed account will furnish -the 
ba^is of comparison, and in time become a new tukseem for /the 
"country. 

Sixthly. The accounts required will afford information respecting 
ail 'persons employed in the collection of the revenues, both as to their 
conduct and capacity, as well as the means for preventing breach of 
engagement and extortion. 
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472. I sliali now state the objections to each of these arguments^ Mr. Shore's 
in the same oTder in which they occur. Minute of 

^ 473. First. It maybe urged that unless government intend to 
raise the revenues of the lands in future, any farther knowledge of the manent Settle*, 
value of them beyond what we at present possess is unnecessary; and 
to demand the accounts of it^ would only tend to excite suspicions in 
the zemindars^ that the present assessment would not be permanent. 

The Court of Directors are themselves satisfied upon this point, and 
discourage the idea of local investigations into the value of the lands ; 
directing, that when the tribute of each zemindar is fixed, he shall 
remain undisturbed in the administration and enjoyment of his estate, 
and be assured that as long as he pays his stipulated revenue, he shall 
be subject to no scrutinies or interposition of the officers of govern- 
ment, unless where a judicial process may become necessary, to adjust 
claims between him and tenants, or talookdars, or co-partners of the 
same zemindarry. 

^ 474. If the amount of the settlement is to be re-adjusted at the 
expiration of the ten years, these accounts will be necessary ; but if it 
is to be confirmed in perpetuity, they may be dispensed with. 

475. The board have lately had before them very positive asser- 
tions, that the country is capable of yielding an increase of revenue 
exceeding a crore of rupees. I have already given my opinion in 
opposition to them, and have stated the arguments by which it is 
supported. With me, therefore, these assertions have little weight; and 
as they have long been before the Court of Directors, without 
producing any orders in consequence, it is to be presumed that they 
adhere to their more moderate opinions, so amply and decisively 
expressed in their letter by tbe Swallow. I see no reason, therefore, 
for adopting any measures contrary to the spirit of the orders by that 
conveyance, on the grounds of Mr. Grant’s arguments or assertions, or 
those of others. 

476* Admitting this reason, we may fairly disclaim the idea of 
pursuing measures calculated to afford us a moi'e accui'ate valuation of 
the lands, when attended with risk to the principle we assume, and 
the argument which rests upon the advantages to be derived from the 
investigation loses much of its force. Whatever has a tendency to 
inculcate in our subjects a reliance upon the permanency of the 
measures of government, by removing or abating their suspicions, is, 

on the other hand, an impoi'tant considera- 

orifj. tion ; yet 1 must acknowledge an opinion 

that our assurances will not abolish suspicion, 
wliiclx will never be eradicated, but by a steady adherence to sj^stem. 

1 ^ 477* It may be further observed, that neither tlie zemindars nor 
tlreir under tenants will voluntarily discover their advantages ; and 
that to procure true accounts of tbe amount of their several engage- 
ments, penalties must be established for the suppression of them, or 
for the delivery 0$ false. 

473* ^On the other hand, it is also certain that the Mogul govem- 
mmit required and^recorded the jumma of the lands in all its subdivi- 
sions, together with the fluctuations of it, through their own officers ; 
and that the proposition is conformable to ancient practice. 

470. The progressive decline or improvement of the country is 
another consideration ; and although we may form a general idea of it, 
without ref|iiiring the amainiH in the manner proposed, the information 
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of points, will be less accurate. The question then is, whether 

Junei%9.res- general information of the collectors will be a sufficient guide for 
peotiag Per- the government, in this respect. With due care and attention, 1 think 

maiient Setfcle- HQcljr, 

I might have contented myself with resting this argument 
upon the orders of the Court of Directors, which it is our duty to obey, 
unless solid reasons for a deviation can be shown ; but they will, I pre- 
sume, be better satisfied with a discussion of the question, than a tacit 
obedience. 


481. Secondly. Upon a supposition that the settlement is to be 
permanent, and deficiency in the payments of the zemindars must be 
made good by selling a portion of their estates, equal to the liquidation 
of it ; and hence it may be inferred, that no occasion will ever occur in 
which it will be necessary for the government to undertake the manage- 
ment of the collections through their own officers. That when the 
jumma of a zemindarry is once fixed, the proprietor will find it so 
much his interest to improve his estate, that he will be led by this 
principle to correct the subsisting iiTegularities and inequalities in the 
assessments, without any interference on the part of government. 

482. This_ argument is so immediately connected with the 
fundamental principles of the present propositions for a permanent 
zemindarry settlement, that they must both be admitted, or rejected: 

I am far from supposing, however, that the principle will operate 
immediately, considering the ignorance of the zemindars, their inatten- 
tion to business, the great extent oi the principal zemindarries, and 
the abilities required for a due administration of the rents. In the 
course of time, it ought to be effective. 

483. That several of the zemindars will incur penalties for the 

non-performance of their engagements is at first to be expected ; and 
it may be said that they will be the suffeiars, and not the government, 
who will have a security in the land. It is certainly also for the 
interest of government, and good of the country, that the great zemin- 
darries should be dismembered ; and the number of petty proprietors 
be increased. The ryots, or inferior renters, who suffer from the irregu- 
larity or inequality of the assessment, will obtain relief from being 
transferred to a more prudent, economical, or equitable management ; 
and partial inequality may be corrected by partial interference. ' 

484. The only instances in which it occurs to me that govern- 
ment ought to take the management of the revenues into its own- 
hands, is that of minors and females, and other excluded proprietors ,■ 
and in this case, the true accounts of the assessment would be useful 

485. For it is not to be presumed that the appropriation of tf no 
mofussil settlement to the amount engaged for by the zemindar, in tf ho 
terms of the question, will be truly stated, or that it will serve a4l a 

P levying that amount from the same divisions of the country. 

I he inequalities of the allotment, it is true, are of little eomparal^^B 
moment, whilst the zemindars manage theii* own estates ; but whelM 
minor succeeds they will be material, and without a knowledge^ 3 
them, the government may be subject to loss ; many ofthe pergunnkhs 
will appear under-rated with a view to guard against a discovery of 
the emoluments of them, whilst others will be ' over-assessed, and 
pCThaps be foiind unequal to the rated portion of the jumma, and the 
officers employed by the collectors, will take an advantage of it. 

486. I acknowledge at the same time, that a collector with 
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tolerable abilities, and an assiduous exertion of them, may soon siir- Mr. Shored 
mount the difficulties attending the situation, and his residence upon W89re^ 
the spot ought to give him sufficient experience to enable him to super- pecting Per- 
intend the business successfully, whenever the management falls to BianentSettle- 
his lot. It has been effected under greater disadvantages. The reverse 
however may happen, and the weight due to this consideration be 
allowed. 

487. Thirdly. In answer to the remarks stated under this article, 
it may be observed, that if the rent of the constituent parts of the zemin- 
dairy be apportioned to the go vernmentis demand upon the proprietor, that 
will furnish a sufficient standard for determining the assessment of the 
land when sold ; that it will remain with the officers of the govern- 
ment to select such parts of the zemindarry in case of sale, as they may 
think proper, and it is their duty to choose portions equal to the 
payment of the stipulated revenue ; that hence, the designed or acci- 
dental inequality in the settlement of the parts to the whole, will not 
be prejudicial to the revenues of government. 

488. But it is not impossible to foresee cases in which loss may 
be actually sustained ; suppose for instance, a zemindarry divided into 
fifty pei'gunnahs, of which twenty, jdeld a considerable profit ; that 
fifteen of them, are barely equal to the allotment of the jumma put 
upon them ; and that the remainder are over-assessed. That this will 
be the general case at first, and is so at present, can hardly be doubted. 

489. Let us suppose further, that a zemindar is deficient in his 
stipulated payments to the amount of fifty thousand rupees, and that 
two pergunnahs arc sold to make good this amount. 

490. If they be selected from the class ol* profitable pergunnahs^ 
the zemindar will be a loser, and the loss will rendcn him so far inca])- 
able of paying the revenues of the remainder, upon which he will 
probably attempt to levy the deficiency, even at the certainty of 
future loss. If the selection be made from the losing pergunnahs, the 
lands must again be disposed of, and the government must ultimately 
lower the assessment, which becomes a permanent loss without any 
equivalent. 

491. Admitting these suppositions, the consequence is evident, 
for if the sale were carried on until the whole zemindarry be disposed 
of, the revenues must bo lowered, and this consequence will follow in 
whatever manner it is begun and continued, under the circumstances 
of fundamental inequality, and a fixed allotment of the jumma. This 
will appear obvious by I'eflecting, that if the pei'gunnahs of a zemindarry 
paying ten lacs of rupees, were separately sold, subject to the payment 
of a fixed quit rent proportioned to the whole assessment, admitting 
the premised inequality, there would be a deficiency in the revenucj, 
not perhaps immediately at the first sale, but this would bring on a 
second, and ultimately, the necessity of lowering the jumma of tho 
different pergunnahs ; for no man would hold land at a certain annual 
loss, nor purchase!* be found at a second sale, for land subject to such 
terms. It is a knbwn and undisputed fact, that a zemindar, when called 
upon for an account of the rents of Ms zemindarry, will furnish them 
in detail, s6‘’t5alculatcd as to show an account, less than what he is called 
upon to pay. Profits are secreted and not brought into the ac(;ownt. 

1 can produce the accounts of Burdwan as delivei’ed to in different 
years, by the zeminda.r, iu proof of the assertion. The assfissment ot* 
the villages will be uo remedy against the stated imroiivcuicuee, for a 
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zemindar will find no more difficulty in adopting their rental to that 
of the pergurmahs, than the rental of the lattei% to the total jnmma of 
the zemindarry. It is probable that some wiU be at first omitted. 

492. I know bnt one answer to this supposition ; that it is 
scarcely probable the zemindars, when their property is secured by a 
limitation of the demands for land tax, will ever prove defaulters in a 
degree, to afiect the public revenue. Thus far probability opposes 
presumption, but it does not answer the objection completely or satis- 
factorily ; for a zemindar may be ruined through his own ignorance 
and the knavery of his servants, not to mention that their general 
conduct is against the probability. 

493. It may, however, be contended, that under the circumstance 
of a fixed jumma, the same consequence will follow, supposing it to be 
founded, in the first instance, on the account of the actual assessment, 
as delivered by the zemindars. 

494. To this it may be replied, that with the knowledge pre- 
sumed, the consequence may be prevented ; that the profits of part 
shall be equal to the deficiency upon the remainder ; or in case of sale, 
one part may be augmented and another lowered, with a due regard 
to the produce. 

495. In any case, the limits of the land sold must be previ- 
ously defined, to prevent the subsequent disputes between the former 
and new proprietor. 

496. Mr. Francis proposed that a new tukseem of the country 
should be made, for the mere purpose of regulating the quit rent 
of the lands upon sales or transfers, by adopting the jumma of the per- 
gunnahs to that of the whole zemindarry, which was to be permanent 
and unalterable. This, in fact, is the i^oposition which I have been 
considering, although expressed in different terms ; but it may be proper 
to enter into a more particular discussion of it ; by itself, with a view 
to professed objects, without any comparison of it, with the other mode 
suggested. 

497. It is admitted that our knowledge of the constituent portions 
of the large zemindarries is at present, very imperfect ; we have some 
ground for determining the quantum of revenue which the whole is 
capable of yielding, yet we should probably find much difficulty in 
realizing that amount, if the officers of government were to collect it, 
from the several pergunnahs. The reason is obvious ; because they 
know not the real capaoiiy of them. 

498. The zemindar and his officers, ignorant as one or both may 
be, are in this respect, better informed than we are ; and hence they are 
enabled to collect the assessment which we impose. 

499. The relative value of the pergunnahs is continually varying, 
from accidental oalaniities, good or bad management of them, or from 
the superior skill of the different farmers. Many instances may be 
produced in which the value of the pergunnahs is now diminished or 
increased one-half in a period of fifteen years. As inundation some- 
times leaves a pergunnah desolate, and incapable of cultivation for’ a 
term of jears, the ryots remove to another, and augment the value ofib 

■500. A knowledge of these variations is not 'so material in fixing 
the Jumma, upon the whole, as the loss in one place, may be balanced 
by the gain, of another*; nor*will our ignorance of .constituent portions 
of the assessment upon a zemindarry be productive of any material 
inconvenience, whilst the zemindar makes good the revenue. 
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50 L But the propasitioa applies to the opposite consideration, the 
iixiiig the value of the lands in case of sale, and this is to be done at 
present, to determine the revenue of lands sold at any future period 
Notwithstanding the very respectable authority in matters of Asiatic 
finance, which has been adduced in support cf it, I see very consider- 
able difficulties in the execution of it. 

502. The following statement of Rent assessed upon several oi‘ 
the pergunnahs in the Niiddea collectorship, at tlie period nearly when 
Mr, Francis’s proposition wits made, coiapanid "with the juimaa of th(3 
same perguniialis in 1105, will cliuddate those remarks. 


- - - - — 

— 


I’KBGUXNAHS. 

' .liinimaof liSS. 

.himmaof 1195. 

Balguah... 

' 22,HHl 

i:{,3()2 

Bogwan 

!)r),541 

00,001 

Cobagepore 

I9,7(i5 

1 1,021 

Kisheuagtir 

J)0,,S14 . 

76,237 ! 

Mutteary*.. 

73.572 ■' 

52,001 ! 

Boonun 

01,211 

55,001 1 

Pajenore... 

«8,0r)4 

40,189 i 

Plassey 

81,098 

49,774 ! 

i 

508, B<Hmun, in the above extract, 

i.s routed at T>', 

5,001 Ks. ; but 


the calamities of the season reduced the receipts of it in 1105, to about 
28,000 Ks. only. 1'he col lector’s opinion with regard to this pergunnn.h 
is, that it would require a period of tenor twelve years to restorer it i.o 
tlie jumina of ri8»‘bancl an annual advance for as>sisting the cultiva-iioti, 
equal to half the present jiurnna, 

504 Let UH stippost^ that the jumma of 118‘i had been declai*ed 
permanent, and that for the ]i{juidation of the balances since iDcurrc<l 
by the ^lemindar, any of the above pergunnahs, or in lieu of ihonji, some 
others, with increased proiiis, had been sold. In either eas(i the sale 
in the first or second instaBce, would be attended with loss to the 
govenumuit. 

505. These considerations apply to Bengal; half the revenues 
of which arc supplied from six large zomindarrios: and if the fact be 
true, tliat the pergunnahs ai*e liable to constant in their res- 
pective from wl latevcr cause this may 

arise, the inconveniences attending the sale 
of them, subject to a fixed jumma settled at this time, will be obvious. 

505, If the pcixguiinah sold should yield much beyond the stated 
iimma, the xeinindar will have a reasonabbi ground of complaint. 

507. If much less, unless the land sliould be capable of easy ami 
speedy improvement, the purchaser will lose; and the land must be 
again sold, and the jumma be reduced. These conseqtrences may ensue 
“withont any fault of the ssemindar, who will then be punished, where 
he does not deserve it. 

‘ 50a After all, it may ha asked, where is the necesHity of fixing 

the revtmiie of the pergniniadiis at ibis time, for ilui purpose of future, 
sale? Tlujit thf^juniHia of a pergunnah should be deteruiincd previous 
to its actual sah.N is all thui Ls required lor the s*ocunty of a purchaser: 

2:1 
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Mr, Shore’s aud since there are inconveniences attending the mode pointed out we 
Minute o£ „„o'ht to consider if some other may not he adopted, not subject to 
June 1789,res- 

manentSettle- 509. This may be done two ways ; by requiring the zemindars to 
ment of Lands ^ePver in annually an account of the jumraa of the pergunnahs, as 
in Bengal, upon the viUages apportioned out to the sudder jumma. I 

conclude, that it will be inaccurate both from design and ignorance, but 
tlie risk of a loss by sale will rarely extend beyond the first or second 
instances ; for the zemindar, having suffered by it, will be more attm- 
tive to proportion the yalue to the whole, to avoid another loss. Or, 
secondly, by ascertaining the value of the land previous to a sale, and 
regulating the revenue to which it shall be liable, by that value, at the 
end of the year. The collector, if necessary, may be directed to attach 
certain pergunnahs, sufficient on a sale to produce the amount of the 
deficiency, and retain the management of them in his own hands, untu 
the value is sufficiently ascertained, for regulating the land tax previ- 

ous to a sale. _ « j i* 

510. This mode will be the most satisfactory and equitable tor 

all parties, for the zemindar, the purchaser, and the government ; but 
it will be attended with delay, intricacy, and trouble. The plan ot an 
annual valuation may, however, be sufficient ior determining the 
revenue of lands previous to a sale; and though not tree iromo Sec- 
tions is attended with one important advantage—an expeditious 
realization of the revenue in arroar. Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
recommend it; but either of these suggestions will serve as a reply to 
the arguments under the third head, in support of the necessity^ of 
requiring the real valuation of the lands, as the means of regulating 
the rents of them at a sale. 

511. Fourthly,— It may be contended, m answer to the advantages 

stated under this head, that when the jumma is fixed, the zemindars 
ouo'ht never to be allowed any deductions of revenue on account ol 
caltmity, particularly as we mean to settle the revenues which they are 
to pay, by a fair estimate of what has been actually paid. ., 1,1 

512. But it is upon the other hand to be remarked, that with the 
utmost care and attention in the execution of this proposition, we are 
stm liable to error; and that unless the jumma should be so regulated 
as to afford the zemindar considerable profits, a calamity of extensive 
operation, to which no country is more subject than Beng^, irom 
drought and inundation, both of which may even operate m the ^me 
year, will, unless some relief be granted him, reduce him to rum. Ihis 
consequence may not immediately follow, but result from distresses 

which he cannot overcome. ^ ^ . 

513. Let us suppose, that upon lands yielding a jumma 01 live 

lacs, a loss of ten per cent, only is occasioned by inundation ; tliat it 
has been sometimes greater the pergunnali of Boonun proves; ana 
that the zemindar also fails in his payments to an amount ; 

whence is the deficient 50,000 Eupees to be made good 1 It by a sale 
of any of the pergunnahs, the zemindar may be ruined. It is not a 
sufficient answer that the zemindar may enjoy advantages irom others, 

equal to this loSvS ; and the annual subsequent 
Sic in or/fj. deficiency for a period, although the prooi ot 

such a fact would be. But without the kpw- 
ledge requisite to detenuino this point, the decision against a zemindar 
may be such as the equity of goyermuont would hesitate to connmL 
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514« Tlie accounts proposed to "be required, will not, alone, deter- 
mine whether the zemindar is entitled to relief. The loss must be as- i789,res- 
certained, firsts by comparing the actual rent of the desolated pergun- pecting ^ Per ^ 
nahs for two or three successive years, with the amount of the 
loss : and taking into consideration the profits and losses upon the ^ 

whole zemindarry, the point may then be ascertainedo Without these 
accounts, fictitious assets will be produced, in order to enhance the 
effects of the calamity. There are other modes by which a general esti- 
mate may be formed of the loss, with a view to decide upon the claims 
for relief (which ought never to be admitted but wdiere the effects 
of the calamity are obvious, extensive, and exceed the profits of 
common years), less accurate indeed than that which 1 have pro- 
posed, but at the same time, unattended with some inconvenience 
to wdiich it is exposed. Thus, when a plea of loss by inundation is 
urged, the zemindar may be required to prove his title to relief, by an 
immediate exhibition of the actual accounts of his collections for the 
two preceding years i from which it may be known, whether the 
assessment is, "upon the whole, moderate or excessive, and whether he 
can bear the loss, or not ; the loeal deficiency may be computed, if 
these accounts are actually delivered. 

515. Fifth. — The arguments in support of the proposition, are 
founded upon the following data. 

That there exists an account in this country, known by the name 
of tukseem, which is frequently resorted to for determining the limits 
of land, the property of it, the right of erecting markets and gunges, 
and other points relating to the revenues. It is at the same time, 
acknowledged to be partial, incorrect, and often inapplicable to the 
present state of things ; at present, however, its use cannot be super- 
seded, although in time it may be a mere account. Gunges and 
markets are not to be established at the discretion of zemindars and 
farmers ; tliere are certain rules regardiiig the establishment of them, 
with respect to their distance from old erected gunges, and the days on 
which the markets are to be hehl. I understand also a rule prevails, 
that a gunge or maiket recorded in the tukseem, may bo again estab- 
lished, after an abolition of several years, without any regard to the 
rules of vicinity, in other cases. 

516. The proposed tukseem is meant to serve the purposes of the 
former, and as that is now in use, so the new one in the course of time, 
will hi) substituted for it. 

517. A tukseem formed upon an allotment of the general jumma 
of the zenaindarries, to serve as a basis of future assessment lor the parts 
of it, will, if progressive, sufficiently answer all the purposes ol a tukscienn 
containing the actual jumma. 

518. For the purpose of granting sunnads of investiture for lands, 
such an account will be neiiesBary. The particulars of the present 
tukseem are inapplicable to the state of the country. 

519. Sixthly. — To insure the stated advantages, it will not only 
bo necessary that the engagements of the zemindar with his ^upder- 
renters be known, but that every engagement between the different 
renters in all the gradations between the zemindar and ryot, or copies 
of them, be deposited in the public cutcherry of the zemindaiTy, the 
pergunnali, talook, or village, to which they appertain, in case of 
complaiutB a ready reference may bo ma<lo to them. 

520* The oljections to this, are stated undtw Uie first head, 
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Mr. Shore’s zemindar will he suspicious that the object of the regulation is to pro- 
iune'l789,re°! profits; and the under-rentev will be equally 
peoting Per- suspicious of the zemindar, who would not fail' to take advantage of the 
manen^ettle- knowledge gained, in opposition to the principle established by the 
government in his favour. To carry it into execution, penalties must 
be enacted for the delivery of false or the suppression of true accounts. 

521. In further opposition to these arguments by which the 
proposition is supported, it may be replied, that as every renter is 
furnished with an engagement, every purpose may be answered by the 
production of it, when complaints are preferred, and that the names of 
the persons to whom the management of the land is assigned may bo 
known and recorded, without requiring the production ofall the actual 
engagements contracted by them. That this wiU answer in some degree, 
I admit ; but a record of the jumma, and of all the transactions relating 
to it, will afford an ampler and greater security to all parties concerned: 
the publicity of such transactions will deter oppression, or attempts 
to break any existing contract and engagements. The caboleats entered 
into by the farmers, when the five pars settlement was concluded, has 
a clause, the direct tendency of which was to procure the record now 
suggested ; but it was evaded, opposed, and never enforced. 

522. In favour of the proposition, another argument also occurs ; 
that unless the records of the settlement of the pergunnah be deposited 
in the cutcherries of them, a new farmer will want the necessary ac- 
counts to assist him in forming his own settlement of the lands which 
he has rented. 

523. The choice of a farmer resting with a zemindar, it is his 
duty to see that he has the means of fulfilling his engagements ; the 
Mofussil farmers also with whom the zemindars engage, are generally 
inhabitants of the zemindarry, and have the means of knowledge ; these 
arguments are suggested by preceding remarks. 

5 24. It is certain, that by procuring a detailed assessment adapted 
to the sudder jumma, we shall possess more accurate information than 
what we now have ; and if this be annually procured, the comparative 
accounts of several years will check and coivect erroneous .statements 
without calling for those which may affect the fundamental principle 
of the settlement. If upon experience, they be found indispensable, 
they may be demanded. 

525. "With respect to ryots, however, their security requires that 
the settlement made with them, should become matter of record. In 
every zemindarry, where the established laws of collections have not 
been jnfringed, this is the ease at present. 

526. I shall now copsider the supposition, that nothing more is 
required from the zemindars, than an allotment of the jumma imposed 
upon their l^cls through the pergunnahs and villages; and that they 
are left undisturbed in the possession of them, without any further 
attempts on the part of government, to ascertain their value or inter- 
ference m the detail. 

^ 527 . My own experience, as well as that of the committee of inves- 

fagatiOB> whoso report I have quoted, has shown that, mmxj incon^ 
vemenees have resulted from an inattention to the ancient institutions, 
particularly in suffering the office of the eanongoes to fall into disuse, 
which was essential to the prevailing system of an annual variable 
jumma. _ For five raecemve yeara after our acquisition of the dewanny, 
the zemindarry of Eajishahy paid a jumma of near 28 lacs to govern- 
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ment; for the last fifteen years the average does not exceed 21 lacs. Mr. Shore’s 
It has at ditterent periods, been placed under the management of the of 

without success ; what is the cause of this 
defalcation ? It may be m part owing to the depopulated state of the maneut Settle- 
zemmaari tile consequence of successive bad maiia2;enient * but it LandE 
must at the same time, be confessed, that our ignorance of the internal 
state ot the district, has deprived us both of the means of ascertainino- 
the cause, and of correcting it by our own interference. We can only 
conjecture, at present, the amount of the revenue to be demanded 
irom the zeminda,r ; the records of the canongoes, if duly preserved 

been coUecteT'^^^^^^*^ has actually 


528. We know also, that the zemindars continually impose new 
cesses upon their ryots, and having subverted the fundamental rules 
ot collection, measure their exactions by the abilities of the ryots 
Jhis 18 a very serious evil ; for exclusive of the injury which the un- 
protected subjects of government sustain from it, a necessity follows 
of our interference to regulate the assessment upon them : a task to 
wbic^i we are iwely equal. That it has been accomplished is admitted, 
but generally I believe, either at the expense of government or its 
subjects ; that is, the jumma is lowered, beyond what it ought to be 
or kept up, at too high a rate, i'he former is most often the ease. ' 
0 ^. 1 . i shall not urge these arguments beyond what is fair. In 
opposition to them it has already been observed, that the demands of 
government have been fluctuating ; that the zemindars have had no 
ceitaiii security of enjojdng the advantages arising from a due ad- 
ministration of their estates, and hence have wanted the encourao'ement 
which the present system is meant to give, and have peihaps been 
forced into practices which, under a permanent system, would have 
been forborne. 


w. 1 and incapacity of the zemindars are not 

to he forgotten. Ihe consequences are equally prejudicial to govern- 
ment and its subjects, whether derived from this source or any other. 

V i 1 security now to be given to the zemindars is more 
substantial than ever it was ; and if the system proposed had been 
iidopted when we acquired the dewanny, and successively adhered to, 
noth the government and its subjects would have experienced the 
benefit of it ; some time will now be required to convince the zemin- 
dai-s that we are serious, and a longer period elapse, before they can 
or will obtain a knowledge of their interests, and of the mode of 
conducting them. To eradicate those habits aud impressions which 
have been continued through life, is scarcely to bo expected during 
the present generation. Sufferance will at first teach them j and the 
stabihty of our measures must promote self-interest. Government 
begins, by giving them an example of good faith. In inlying therefore 
upon the operation of the principle which we assume, we ought not 
during the process of it, to abandon the ryots to caprice or injustice, 
the result of ignorance and inability. With knowledge, or the means 
of obtaining it, we may correct the consequences of both; and at 
present, wo must give every possible security to the ryots, as well as 
to the zemindars. This is so essential a'point, that it ought not to be 
conceded to any plan. 

532. Secondly.— Supposing this plan continued for a period of 
twenty years, we may at the end of it. be without any real account of 
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the state of the eoimtry. The present villages maybe removed or 
Juii(ri789,re2 abandoned ; new ones may be erected; and the loss of land by inunda- 
peeting Per- tion, or accession of it by cultivation, may alter the state or value of 
ment^fuf several pergunnahs in a zemindany . In Burdwan, where the pro- 
® portion of uncultivated land is small, and in other places in the same 
predicament, the alterations, may be comparatively little; but in 
Nnddea or Dinagepoor, and Rajeshahy, the appearance of the lands 
may be totally altered. Under a foreign government, circumstances 
may be easily foreseen to diminish or increase the value of the whole. 
It is only upon the diminution of the value, that I lay any stress ; for I 
renounce all idea of taxing our subjects, in proportion to "the successful 
exertions of their industry. The ancient administration oi the country 
acted differently ; but if we discard the principle of their conduct, it 
ought not on this account, to form a precedent for imitation. As loner- 
as the revenues are duly paid, an inquisition into the actual produce 
may destroy confidence, without producing any equivalent advantage. 

5S3. Thirdly.— If all enquiry into the rents of the lands is to be 
absolutely renounced, it may be difficult to obtain a knowledge of the 
alienated lands. The Court of Directors, in their revenue general letter 
of August 20th 1788, by the Swallow, observe that the general 
and permanent settlement with the zemindars is wholly indepetident 
of the revenue which may accrue to the Company from the recovery 
or reservation of any lands now in alienation ; but an investigation eff 
them cannot, I fear, be completely made, without local enquiry. I 
would wish, if possible, to avoid it; and the determination may be 
suspended until the effect of the measures now in execution can be 
known. 

534. At all events, upon the principle of the settlement now laid 
down, laws must be enacted against alienations. To say that the self- 
interest of zemindars will prevent it, is to argue against proved experi- 
ence ; ignorance and superstition are ill calculated to resist the claims 
of braminical imposition. 

535. Fourthly. — In making a permanent settlement with the 
zemindars upon the terms of a simple assessment, without requiring 
the accounts of it in detail, we deviate from ancient established practice. 

536. To innovations made upon clear and just principles, and 
where the extent of them can be known, I have no objection ; but we 
should be cautious in departing suddenly from rules established by 
our^ predecessors, even where the possible ill consequences are not 
obvious. 


5t>7. The natives who are versed in the official management of 
the revenues, will all concur in the necessity of obtaining those accounts 
wmeu the mahomedan government formerly required, though as 
zemindars and talookdars, they would not hesitate to give an opposite 
opinion. 1 hey reason from the practice which they have been taught 
o3o. Ihe principle upon which such accounts were required, 
appears to be the right of the sovereign to a proportion of the rents of 
the iancl, and Ins claim to augment them ; but the character of the 
people may have also suggested the necessity of continuing the estab- 
iBhments for recording the mofussil accounts, in order to gum’d 
against a diminution of the jumma. The tenurs of despotism were 
S f to enforce the payment of the revenues. Since 

lu Bengal, one^half the property of the 
couiitrj , hm at least been transferred on account of defalcations. Iljc 
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formation of the zemindarries of Burdwan, Rajishahy, Nuddea, and Shore’s 

others, will prove this. • . , 1 -rn Jv.ri789,re^ 

539. We on tlie contrary, maintain the principle^ without pecting Per- 
nieaniiig to follow up the consequences of it; and under this modifi- manentSettle- 
cation it may be asserted, without imitating the practice of our 
predecessors. 

540. But to secure the revenues from diminution, we propose 
the adoption of a rule which must be maintained without relaxation, 
except under the stated circumstances of great calamity ; that the lands 
of defaulters shall invariably be sold to make good the deficiency ; and 
if we can always adhere to it, by a due care in selling the lands, little 
diminution of the revenue is to be expected. 

541. Upon this ground, the deviation from ancient practice seems 
admissible ; at the same time, there may be consequences resulting 
from it, independent of those which I have stated, and which may 
■not be foreseen- 

542. At this period, the government is not possessed of any 
records that can afford them a knowledge of the consisting parts of the 
]>rincipal zemindarries. From a Report of the Royroyan in 1786, it 
appeared that there are some villages which paid no revenue to go- 
vernment, and were annexed to no zemindarries. The quantity and 
state of the alienated land is little known to us. Our ignorance upon 
these points, will hereafter be greater, unless the information to cor- 
rect it, be annually called for ; at the same time, if the want of it, be 
compensated by the improvement of tlie country, nnd the regularity 
of the collections under a permanent system, it will not be regrette/k 

543. In stating tliese arguments, my object is to relieve the 
subject on the outset from those embarrassments, which may impede 
the' success of the plan which we mean to pursue ; the conclusion 
which may be drawn from them, whatever that may be, will not, I 
fear, be exempt from objections. 

544. The fundamental and solid objection to requiring the ac- 
counts of the actual settlement through all its <letail, is founded, in 
the apprehensions of the zemindars, that we shall avail ourselves oi* 
it, to augment the revenues demanded from them; and if it should 
prove the capacity of the country to be greater than w.hat we now 
suppose, although the consequence of the exertions of industry, I will 
not affirm that the cupidity of government when possessed of the know- 
ledge, will not be tempted to demand an additional proportion of tlje 
excess ; such a suspicion might, I will not say it would, shake the found- 
ation of the proposed plan, and no other can be substituted, in my 
opinion, for the prosperity of the country, and advantage of the Statk 

545. Yet if this argument were urged to its utmost extent, the 
zemindars ought not to be called upon for any accounts, for to demand 
those of the revenue of the pergunnahs, apportioned to the demands 
of government only, will excite their suspicions ; but after the reasons 
above detailed, I can never allow that government should concede this 
point to them. 

546. Neither do I think we ought so far to vary from established 
practice as not to require an account of new villages ; by such neglect, 
in tlie course of time, a number might be established equal io a fourth 
of the re, venues of azemindarry, paying no revenue io government; 
and if they were sold to independent proprietors, ilie value of ilioKc 
remaining, might diminish in proportion. 
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Mr. Store’s 547. That the government of this country should be restricted, by 
every possible rule, from exercising a discretion in varying the amount 
of the settlement when once made, I think absolutely necessary: but 
manent Settie- whether the government in England should subject themselves to the 
ment of Lands restrictions, is a point upon which I am not free from doubt, 
m BeBgaL arguments here stated, and the advantage of future discussion, 

they can seldom be at a loss to determine upon propositions to this 
effect, submitted to their judgment. We must however, be cautious in 
committing the national faith, by the measures which we pursue in 
this country. 

548. In order to bring these arguments to a conclusion, I shall 
now state the propositions which result from a due consideration of 
the whole, as a ground for discussion and determination, in such a form 
as I think calculated to remedy the objections which have been urged, 
and to combine the principle of giving confidence to our subjects, with 
the proper restraints for preventing an abuse of it. 

549. That the zemindars shall be required to distribute the 
amount of the settlement made with them, upon the several perguiinahs 
within their jurisdiction, and the amount of the assessment of eacls 
pergunnah, upon the villages contained in it, 

550. That this account be accompanied with another, describing 
the boundaiies of the villages accurately, and the estimated quantity 
of land in each. 

551. That they further be required to deliver in an account 
of all villages paying no revenue to government, and that these 
accounts be annually delivered. 

552. That if any new villages be established, an<l the zemindars 
should fail to give in an account of them, they shall become forfeited 
to government 

553. The accounts will certainly afford the officers of government 
more information than they at present possess, and whatever sus- 
picions the demand of them may excite, they cannot be considered 
as inquisitions into the profits of the zemindars, which tliey may 
conceal 

554. With respect to the sales of land it is to be considered in 
two lights : — First, a public sale, by order of government, in discharge 
of balances. Secondly, as a private transfer of property* 

555. With respect to the first, it remains to be determined, which 
of the two modes proposed shall be adopted. 

556. As to the second, it should be made with the knowledge 
and sanction of government ; and all sales made, without its knowledge 
and sanction, should be declared invalid. If this be deemed too 
rigorous, a limitation, as to a quantity of the land sold, may be fixed. 

557 . Some provisions must be made against collusive sales, that a 
zemindar, in order to get rid of a ruined pergunnah, may not 
substitute a fictitious purchaser. Thus, supposing a pergunnah to be 
rated at 60,000 rupees, and to produce half that sum only, the 
zemindar, to be released from the stated jumma, may procure a nominal 
purchaser, who, after the transfer of the revenue in his own name, may 
decamp. To know the zemindars, is to suppose this possible ; and 
the jumma may be rated, with a view to this object. 

558. The zemindars, being secured in the enjoyment of their 
rights, we are next to provide for the security of their tenants the 
farmers and under-farmors, the talookdars, situated within the 
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jurisdiction of the zemindarry, and the lyots. I shall enumerate the Mr. Shore’s 
rules which occur to me, in distinct propositions, founded on the Minute of 
arguments and information in the preceding sheets. By coUecting pecTin- 
the whole into one view, the Board will be better enabled to consider maoeat Settle- 
them, and form a judgment upon them. meat of Lauds 

559. I lanaent, with sincere regret, the impossibility arising 
from my want of health of preparing these materials, at an earlier 
period ; but although it has been determined that a settlement should 
only take place for one year, to expire in April 1790, I see no reason 
why the ten years settlement should not be made in the course of it 
instead of protracting its formation to the close of the year. Many 
of the observations recorded, refer to a supposition that the settle- 
ment for the ten years was to begin with the present Bengal year in 
April last. 

It is m.y wish that all my reasoning and propositions may })a 
fully discussed, and that the Governor General and Mr. Stuart will not 
only assist me with their observations, but take the opinions of those 
in whose judgment they place any reliance, on any points which ap- 
pear dubious to them, and where my arguments are unsatisfactory. 

In this respect, it will be for the advantage of the plan, tliat the 
execution of it has been delayed. I have no attachment to any opinion 
beyond what may be warranted by fair reasoning ; and I shalfbe happy 
to see my propositions corrected and improved, or to relinquish them 
for others more advantageous. 

560. I shall go on as far as my health and other avocatioi is 
admit, to the detail of the settlement under each collector, and siilmiit 
it, as prepared, for the consideration of the Governor General in Council ; 
at all events, I would wish to lay before the Board a draft of instructions 
for two or more of the principal zemindarries, that the application of 
the rules suggested by myself in the first instance, as far as they should 
be confirmed,^ may become a precedent for others. Some additional 
regulations will be required for the collectors, and some alteration must 
be made, in those which exist- It will also be necessary to notify to 
the principal zemindars, the intention and determination of government 
by a special perwannah. 

561. Something might be still added to this minute ; but as 1 
wish it to be submitted to the consideration of the Board without delay, 

I shall from time to time, suggest such further observations -as 
occur to me. 

562. The great importance of trust delegated to us by the orders 
of the Court of Directors, has induced me to consider the execution of it, 
with the utmost attention. I have, on every point, detailed all the 
arguments which my information and experience suggested, as well for 
as against the propositions which I have ultimately adopted ; nor have 
I neglected the suggestions of others. A discussion of this nature, can 
scarcely be too niinute, when the former fluctuation of our measures is 
considered. Mr. Grant s Analysis has led me into disquisitions which, 
to some, may appear superfluous ; but my duty more particularly 
imposed upon me the examination of his positions. Much has bcjcn 
repeated by me, that has been said before ; and although the conclusions 
deduced from the whole, may not be new, it is certainly of importance, 
to free them from the objections which have been made to them. The 
detail will, I hope, establish what 1 profess, the sinccu-est inclination i»o 
fulfil the orders of the Court of Bncctors, and to pronioi-e the I rue 

24 
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Mr, Shore’s interests of the British nation in India, by establishing a system of 
tes revenues of this country, on declared, permanent 

pecting ’"Per- moderate principles. Many mistakes will probably occur in this* 
maneiitSettle- Minute ; but as it comprehends the arguments for, and against, any 
Laads material proposition, they can be the more easily detected and corrected ; 
m eaga . j without hesitation, renounce them when pointed out* 


June ISth, 1789« 


(Signed) J.SHOKE. 
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(No. 1.) Peogressive Accoxjot of the Settlement of Becgal, from 1582 to 1763. 
TurymtilFs Settlement, 1582 ; 

Kliaisa Lands 63,44,260 

Jagheer, or assigned lands. 43,48,892 

Total Assignment 1,06,93,152 

Sultan Sujali^s Settlement in 1658 : 

Khalsa lands, as above ... ... ... 63,44,260 

Increase on a liusfcabood in 76 years 9, 87, 62 

Annexations of territory ... ... ... 14,35,693 

87,67,016 

Jsgneer or assigned lands ... 43,48,892 

Total Assignment ^77] 1,31,15,907 

Jaffier Cami’s Settlement in 1 722 : ' 

Khalsa lands, as above, according to Sujah’s Settlement 87,07,015 

Increase in 64 years. 11,72,279 

Resumed lands from the Jagheer appropriations 10,21,415 

^ , . , , . Total Khalsa l709,6(),y09 

Jagheer, or assigned lands ,, ... ... 33,27,477 

Total Assessment TT” 1,42.88,180 

Siijah Khan's Settlement in 1135 B. S. or A. D. 1728 : — — 

Khalsa lands.. 1,09,18,084 

Jagheer or assigned lands 33,27,477 

Total Assessment " 777 1,42 45 661 

Cossim Alii Khan's Settlement in 1 763 : ^ 

Jumma, as above, according to Sujah Khan's assessment.., 1,42,45,561 
Deduct : Dismembered territory, Muzkooraut, Dacca, * ^ 

Jagheer and Sebundy charges 4,13,191 


Add : Taxes progressively imposed from the year 1722 

to the year 1703 1,17,91,853 

Total Assessment 


Absteact Aboab Soiibahdarry or Viceroyal Imposts, from 1722 to 1703, A. D, being 
the particulars of the sum of 1,17,91,853 Rupees, stated in the preceding account. 

By JafTier Khan : 


Ist. Wajashat Khasnorerssy... ... ,,, per annum 

By Soujah Khan : 

2. Nazzeranna Mokurrery 

3. Serf Mathout 

4. Mathout Peelkhanch ... 

5. Pouzdarry aboab ... 

By Aliverdi Khan : 

6. Chout Marhaltali ... .. ,,, 

7. Ahuk and Khisi Gour 

8. Nuzzeranah Munsoor Gunge 

By Cossim Alii Khan : 

9. Kiifut liusiabood ... 

1 0. Surf Sicca, 1 } anna... 

' 1 1 . Kiffyut Foujdaran . . . 

12. Towfer Jageerdaran.., 

Total Yiceroyal Assessments on the Mhal and Saver of Klial- 
sa-arid Jagheer lands of Bengal, from 1722 to 1763 . ... 
Deduct : Passed to account of Tipperah, by Sujah Tfli.n 

Net Amount of Aboab 


2,58,8.'57 


6,48,040 

1,62,786 

3,22,631 

7,90,638 

19,14,096 

15,31,817 

1,92,140 

5,01,597 

22,25,564 

14,72,599 

4,63,488 

30,74,239 

18,81,014 



74,81,340 


1,18,79,846 
87.993 
■ 1,17,91,8.53 


Bevenue Department. 

(A true Copy.) 
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Appendix^ 
(No. 2 ) to 
Mr. Shore^s 
MinEte« 


rNo 3 1— Statement of tlie Settfement, Receipts and Balances of Dinagepore, for the year 1169, 
^ *B S agreeable to an engagemeat signed by Eainnant Buddree, the contracting lamer, answering 
toA.d 1763-3. 


MabI lands ; Bents, inclnding former taxes... 
Sayer duties and variable articles, ... 


25,39,463 3 1 — 
1,37,468 8 14 — 


New Articles : 

Nnzzeranah-hal, a per-centage of 10-*34ths or 5| months 

on the assul ^ •- 2,97,859 0 6 1 

Hus bill wosoolee Marocha, estimat- 
ed receipts 21,337 5 14 — 

Sale of zemindars effects .. 48,540 7 6 3 


3,67,736 13 6 — 


Total gross Jumma on receipts of sorts 

Deduct ; 

Short weight to reduce them to Sicca Rupees...... 

Remains... Sicca Rupees... 


30,24,708 8 4 — 

4,67,503 13 14 — 
35,57,305 10 10 — 


Additional Imposts : 

Serf, or Discount, 11^ anna per rupee 25,368 5 — 

Xutcha Balanny^ a resumption of 
140 nronortion of the land held 
by the ryots ... 1,00, COO 


3,53,680 — 5 — 


Gonsolidaled Jumma. ..Sicca Rupees .. 29,10,885 10 15 — 


Deduct ’ 

Serinjamm>, or Charges of Collections ; viz. 

IJsual allowance 4,87,341 5 5 

Resumed being, disallowed... 1,83,566 6 9 — 


Remains, Rupees of sorts... 3,93,684 15 16 — 
Deduct ; Short weight... ... 26,532 15 16 — 


Remains, Allowed for Charges on Collection 2,66,163 — — — 

Net Jumma on Sicca Rupees... 26,44,733 10 16 — 


Particularization of the Jumma : 


Articles. Serf Discount. 


MahL... 17,95,808 4 10 - ... 3,11,801 -5 18 — 

Sayer 1,27,468 8 14 — ... 11,960 3 7 — 

Nuzzeranah.... 3,97,859 5 1 — ... 27,934 4 10 — 

Husbulwosoolee. 21,377 5 14 — ... 3,004 2 10 - 

Sale of effects... 48,540 7 6 3 

K utcha B alanny, X ,00,000 


30,07,609 10 8 — 
1,39,418 13 1 — 
3,35,783 4 15 1 
23,381 8 4 — 
48,540 7 6 3 

1,00 ooc 


Add... 33 91,053 10 10 — .. 2,53,680 5 26,44,733 10 16 — 

Provision of Chunam for 1168 7,698 8 10 — 

On account for 1169 30,400 — — — 

38,098 g If) — 


Net Jumma of 1169 26,83,882 3 6 — 

Balance of 1169, Brought into the Jumma of this year ... ... 23,167 12 14 — 


Net Jumma of 1169, clear of all charges, on Sicca Rupees.., ... «. ... 27j06j,019 X6 19 


Collections : 


Gross Collections in Rupees of sorts 21,20,380 16' 16 ««• 

Deduct : Short weight 1,88,186 — * 


Collections... Sicca limpees..# 19,32,196 16 16 — 


Balance Sicca Rupees... 7 .78,824 — 8 — 


Revenue Department. 

i;A true Copy.) 
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APPENDIX (no. S.) 

(No. 3 ) — Hustabood of Dinagepore, for the Bmgal Year 1169, corresponding with 1762-3, a. d. Appendix, 

sliowiniir tfie Assets of that Bistricfc, as they then stood, and containing the Settlement, Collections, (Ko. S.) to 

and Balances in the M of assil, agreeable to the Account Particulars delivered by ilamnaut Buddree. Mr 

the Jehndar, or contracting Farmer. mr* oaorea 

Minute, 


Assnl jumroah, or original rent 

> ... ... ... 




7,32,802 

12 

19 


A boab, or permanent taxes 

. ... . ... 

11,23,516 

3 

6 2 

J 



Hiisbulwosoolee, or estimated collections... 

2i;377 

5 

11 - 





Nnazerannah Mokurery 1166 

91,259 2 11 1 







Do. 1176 

. 1,54 208 C iO — 










2,45,467 

9 

1 J 






Total Taxes..,,.. 

..... 



13,90,361 

1 

2 


Total 

Assul and Ahoab. . ... 




21,13,163 

14 

1 


Nuzzerannah“hal, 5 months. 


2,82,281 



39 2 




Serf Sicca, 1| anna per rupee 

. ... ... ... 

2,24,46.5 

11 

3 j 

1. 










• 5,06,747 

12 

2 

3 


Total Mhal 





36,19,910 

10 

4 

2 

Sayer : 









Assiil, or original amount 

... 

3,14,849 

6 

15 ,*] 





A boab, or imports upon it ... 

... ... ... 

12,619 

1 

IS 1 





Serf, anna 

.. ... 

11,950 

3 

7 - 










. 1,30,418 

13 

1 


Total 

Mhal and Sayer 




27,52,829 

6 

5 


Deduct ; Sennjammy, or charges collections 

« • « « 



78,343 

6 

10 

1 


Beraains 

*»«««« 



26,80,986 

15 

IS 1 

Ahux or Chunam, or tax for defraying the expenses of? 
buildings ... 1 




38,377 

5 

19 ■ 

— 


Total Jumnia ofllCO S7,I0,3G4 &U 1 


Eftlance of 1167 i 

Balance of Ga.sh 5,4180 8 15 — 

Jio. of Collections 17,701 3 19 -«» 

£3^187 12 I‘l* — 

Total Jumiria and Balances S7, 4-2,552 2 8 — 

Collections ... 22,65,328 13 8 — 

Deduct *» short weight 2,44,993 3 3 — 

Total net Collections 20,10,836 20 6 — > 


Bxplawations of the Collections and Balances. 

Net amount collected as above, after deducting short weight 20,10,335 10 6 — 

Deduct 1 

Serinjammy, or charges of collections allowed on 
the farmer’s engagement 2,66,162 — 

Deduct from this the amount provided for, in the 
settlements of the under-renters, as above 78,842 6 10 I 

Eemafns, difference defrayed by Kamnaut Buddrec, and to be deducted from 
Ms payments ... ... 1,87,809 9 9 3 

Net Collections...... 18,22,626 — 15 I 

Borrowed to discharge the revenues. 1,09,948 12 9 3 

Colleetiotts in Sicca Eupees...... 19,32,474 18 

Difference between the collections as here stated, and the amount of them in the 
preceding account, arising in the article of Chunam, on which the 
amount collected exceeded the sum stated by Kamnaut Buddree’s en- 
gagements, hy 278 13 9 -«9f 

Net Collections, as by both accounts 3icca Rnpees.M »»» 19,32,195 15 16 
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Balance, as explained by the Farmer ; 

Deficiency occasioned by desertion of the ryots ... 

Do in the computed receipts of the sayer ... «*« 

Do. in the husbiickwosoodee, or estimated receipts - 

Due from ryots, chiefly on account of the Nnzzerannah-hal, which they refused 
to pay 

Balance, as above... 

In order to show the correspondence ofthis with the balance in the preceding 
account, the following articles, stated in Ramnant Buddree^s engagements, 
but not provided for by him in the settlement which he made in the dis - 
* tnct, must be added to it, 

Guire Balanny 1,00,000 ”7 ”” 

Sale of zemindars effects ... ... 1 1 o q 

Deflciency of assets. ... B,G 16 Id J 

Total Net balance 

Deduct money borrowed 

Balance reconciled Rupees..* 


S, 33, 746 14 15 
89,050 13 17 2 
17,697 16 19 — 

3,91,730 11 11 3 

7,89,316 8 3 1 


1,51,556 492 

’ 8 , 83^773 
1,09,948 12 9 3 

7,73,824 ■ 


(Be venue Department.) 

(A true Copy.) 


(No- 4.)— Abstkaci Aocotjst Settlement of the Dewanny Lands of Bengal, for 
the year 1169, answering to the period between April 1762-3, under the authority 
of Meer Mahomed Cossim Alii Khan. 


Assul, or original rate 

Jagheer, ol* Assigned Lands : 

Jagheer, Sircar 

Jagheer Dewanny 

Jagheer huckshce 

^ Jagheer Tanajaut 

Total... 


25,18,069 14 11 2 
4,57,636 2 —1 
1,15,091 2 — I 
2,48,8 23 2 14 3 


Total original rate Klialsa and Jagheer 
Aboab, or imposts from 1728, A.D. 

Ohout. ... 

iKhassnovesee 

Feelkhana 

N uzzerana Munsoor Gange 

Ahuk, or Lime 

Aboab Fonzdarry Sydhet 5,69,664 13 

Goragant 1 9, 1 64 1 1 

"Kislib Gour* 

Zir Mathote 


... 11,05,513 8 17 1 

... 2,22,233 2 6 3 

... 2,10,938 1 10 — 

... 3,70,125 12 9 J 

... 1,46^537 8 3 2 

5,88,829 8 5 3 

8,000 

... 1,01,416 X 6 — 


67,98,386 9 11 3 


33,39,620 5 6 3 
1,01,38,006 14 18 2 


Total... 


Established rental of the Kbalsa lands. 

Keyfayet, or profits on the rents of sundry 
districts, including jagheers held at a 
reduced rate by the principal officers and 
relations of the Nizams, which were added 
to the public rental by Cossim Alii, in the 
coxmnencement of his management ; viz. 

Eungpore 

Mahomedshahy, Sc 

Jelalpbre, or Dacca* 

Jnrneah 

Ghunnacolly ; 

Eajemahal 

Tipperah 

Asudnagur 

Nawab Gunge 

Dinagepore 

Beerbhoom 


2,71,498 7 19 1 
14,530 13 15 3 
11,28,534 15 15 3 
15,23,725 6 2 2 

2.31.793 5 

77,033 3 12 — 

1,84,751 3 16 3 
70,787 1 15 

1.18.793 14 15 
2,95,541 10 — 
8,96,275 12 14 1 


Total Eental of Khalsa and Jagheer Lands..* ... 


27,53,493 10 18 2 
1,28,91,500 9 17 


48,13,265 15 5 3 
1,777o4,766 T 2 ““b 
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(No. ^'^continued. 

Brought 

forward... 

1,77,04.760 9 3 3 

Appendix, 

Articles separately collected, and not, included in the 

Dewanny, 


(No. 5.^ to 
Mr. Shore’s 

but inserted in the Nizamut Accounts : 





Minute. 

Nuzzerana Mokurrery ... 

5,10,364 

12 

15 — 



Choke Chandery 

3,560 

15 

15 2 



Aboab Fonzdarr j Moorshedabad 

16,639 

1 

— — 



Kefayet Mozah Bundadeh ... 

27,600 

15 

— 



Azeem Gnnge Dipparah 

6,410 

3 

5 — 




— - 


5,64,575 15 5 3 



li 


9 

1C 

7 

10 

7 

1 


Increase in 1169 — by Cossim Alii IChan, in consequence of in- 
vestigations : 

Diiiagepore 
Nuddea .. 

Jelalpore, &c. ... 

llajesbaliyj &c 

Rungporej &c... 

Pnmeali, 

Mint at Moorshedabad 
Jellah Mootah, &c. ... 

Putteh ding ... 

Jcssorc and Syedpore 

Bisbenpore 

Baharbund, &c. witli Gojbane 
Beerbboom 

llohunpore 

Aboab Fouzdarry Moorshedabad 

Chuck! ah Syihct 

Mahomed Amyuporc Canyjol and petty 
Mebauls 


1,82,09,342 8 8 1 


11,53,845 
7,40/393 
6,83,435 
4,47,481 
4,79,441 
1,06,601 
2,52,501 
93,863 
55,203 
22,358 
18,000 
25,727 
1,098 
13,3 07 
10,446 15 15 
26,652 15 7 


2 
4 

8 14 


2 


7 13 1 


4,88,851 7 8 ! 


46,19,008 4 15 3> 

derf sicca, at ll anna per rupee, or| 12/^0^561 7 i 2 


9. G. per cent. 


58,49,569 II 17 1! 


Total SetUement of Bengal for 1169.., 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 


(Revenue Dcparlinent.) 
(A true Copy.) 


(No- S.)— Absteact of a Detailed Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of 
the Dewanny Lands of Bengal, for the year 1169B. S. A. D. 1762-3, during the 
administration of the Nabob Cossim Alii Khan- ^ 


• Bengal year 1169 ; A- D. 1762-3 : 

Balance of the preceding year 79,74,065 6 IS 2 

Assessment of the year 1 i 69 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 


Total, including the Balance of 
the preceding year 


I 


.. 3,20,92,977 11 4 


Collections of ike Balance 1,04,793 3 17 I 

Collcctioiib of the ScUlomeni of the year. 64,66,100 10 12 3 


Total Collections i,o the I6th of] 
the month of M,aug ... .,.J 


65 , 60 , 99 ! 14 10 — 


Balance of i.hc preceding vear 78,69,272 3 1 1 

Balance of the year 1169*' ... ... 3,76,62,713 9 12 3 


2,55,31,985 id 14 


Total Balauce 
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(No. 6)— Abstract of the Detailed Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of the Dewaany 
^ Lands, for the Bengal year 1170 and 1171, answering to the English 1763-^li and HHS, dnrins the 
¥iceroyalty of Meer Jaffier, and administration of Nundcomar, 

Khalsa Lands 67,98,386 9 11 3 


Jagheer, or Assigned Lands; 


Sircar 

Bttchshee 

Mnsliroot Tanajant 
Jlubhroot Dewanny 


25,18,069 14, 11 2 

1,15,091 2 — 1 

2,4,8,823 2 14, 3 

4,57,636 2 — 1 


Tota Jagheer 


Total Khalsa and Jagheer 
Ahoah, or Taxes imposed npon the Assul : 

Chout ... 

Khass Novesee 

Nnzzerannah Munsoor Gunge 

Eeelkhana 

Ahnk 


Aboah Eonzdarry ... 
Xisht Gout... 

Zu Mathout 


... 33,39,620 5 6 3 


... 1,01,38,006 14 18 2 


11,05 513 8 1? 1 
2,33,233 2 6 3 
3,70,025 12 9 1 
2,10,938 1 10 — 
1,46,537 8 3 2 
6,88,829 8 5 3 

8,000 

1,01,416 16 — 


Total Taxes ... ... 27,53,493 10 18 2 


Total Assul and Aboab 


Kefayet 


Total Revenue 

Collections of the year, including Muscooraut 


1,28,91,500 9 17 — 
48,13,265 15 6 3 

1,77,04,706 9 2 3 
74,13,360 10 4 2 


Collections after the close of the year 


Balance... 


1,02,91,405 14 18 1 
2,06,046 15 19 3 


Balance uncollected 


Rs 1,00,86,858 14) 18 ^ 


Bengal year 1171, or A. D. 1764.-5 : 
Assessment of the preceding | 17704766 9 2 3 
Decease in rental of 1171 ... 13,497 12 12 1 


Remaining Assessment 1,76,51,268 13 10 2 

Increase on account of ahuk or lime, &c.... ... ... 6,409 13 II 1 


Total Assessment of the year 1171 B. S 
Collections during the year 

Balance... 

Collections after the close of the year 

Balance uncollected 


1,76,07,678 10 ! 3 
76,02,442 I IQ ^ 


1,00,95,230 8 5 3 
5,73,091 9 —3 


Rupees 95,22,144 14 5 


(No. 7.)— Abstract of an Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of the Dewanny Lands of 
Bengal, for the year 1172 B. S. or 1765-6 A. D. being the first year of the Dewanny under the 
administration of the Nabob Mahomed Reza Khan. 

Settlement of the former year ... ... 1,76*97,678 10 1 3 

Add—Articles separately collected as above ... ... ... ... ... 6,64,575 15 5 S 


Total Assessment of 1171 ... 1,82,62,354 9 7 ^ 

Add— 'Serf Sicca 4,53,488 16 1 

Increase in Dinagepore 4,19,293 14 2 I 

8,72,781 IB 8 2 

1,91,36,036 8 15 3 

Deducted remissions in several districts... ... 31,06,024 10 15 — 


Total Assessment, including Muscooraut 1,60,29,001 14 — 3 

Collections during the year l,44<,49,9n 11 7 3 

After the close of the year * 1 . ... 3,07,964 IS 19 — 

- 1,47,04,876 9 6 3 


1 3,^4 ,135 4 14 — 


Balance uncollected .. 
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(No. 8.)— Ajbstbact Accent of tke Decrease m tbe Settlement of the Dewamiy 
Lands^ from 1169 to ll73j iacksive ; or from April 1762 to April 1765^ inclusive. 
Settlement of Cossim Alii Khanjin 1169 


B.S.orA, D. 1762-3 




... 2,41,18.912 4 5 2 

Settlement of Nundcomar in 1170 or 

A.D- 3762-3 

1,77,04,766 

9 

2 

3 

Add. Nuzzeranah Moknrerj. and articles 

separately collected 

5,64,575 

15 

5 

2 

1,82,69,342 8 8 1 

Difference... 




... 58,49,569 11 17 1 

Decrease in 1171, or 1763-4 

13,497 

12 

12 

1 

Increase in the same year ^ 

Not Decrease in 1171... 

6,409 

13 

11 

1 

7,0S7 15 1 — 

Net difference between the Settlement 

of Cossim Alii and Nundcomar, 1172-3 

... 



... 58.56.057 10 18 1 

Decrease allowed by the Nabob Mahomed 

Eeza Khan 

31,06,024 10 15 


Increase in some Districts 

8,72,781 

15 


2 

~ 22,33,242 J1 6 2 

80,89,900 6 4 3 

(No. 9.) — Account, showing the proerressive Decrease 

between the Settlement of 

Cossim AlU Khapy in 1169 ^ and the Settlement made in 1172, by Mahomed licza 
Khan. 

Bajesliahy : 

Jumina 1169 




.. 36,29,760 12 1 i 

Decrease in 1170.. 

• ... 



7,50,949 2 L5 1 

Do. 1370 




.. 28,78,811 9 6 -- 

Increase in 1371,,, 


s. 

, 

1,025 

Do. 1171 





.. 28,80,436 9 6 — 

Decrease in 1172,., 

... ... 

a . 

, 

3,80,436 9 <5 — 

Do- 1172 





.. 2.5,00,000 — 

Dinagepore : 

Jumma 3109 




26,89,090 14 9 

Decrease in 1170 

»*• 



. 13,09,150 4 11 i 

Do. 1170 




33,79,940 9 17 3 

Increase in 13 71... 

... 



7(56 8 

Do. 1171 




13,80,706 1 17 3 

Increase in 1172 ... 

... ... ... 



4,19,293 14 2 1 

Do. 13 72 

*»* 

.. 


3 8,00,000 

Nttddea : 

Jumma 1169 




.. 18,2%()00 — 

Decrease in 1170. 

•f** «** 


, 

8,30,717 10 4 2 

Do. 1170 




0,91,282 5 15 2 

Increase 1171 ... 

* « ««• •*« 

... 


1,B50 4 

Bo. 1171 

**# •^#11 



9,93,132 9 15 2 

Decrease 1172.., 




1,11,469 10 7 2 

Do. 1172 





8,81,662 15 8 — 

Becibliooin : 

Jumma 1169 

It* 



13,16,267 7 4 — 

Decrease 1170 ... 

*»* •«. 

* P » 

t. 

1,089 

Do. 1170 & 1171 


«•* 


13,16,16!) 7 4—' 

Decrease in 11 72.,. 

,, ... 


.. 

5,1.5,169 7 4 — 

1)0. 1172 

0P *** »t« 

M. 


8, 00, (too _ . 
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ABSTRACT : 



Jumma of 1109. 

Jumma of 1172. 

Decrease of Four Years. 



Rajeshahy..® .... ... ... 

Dinagepore 

Nuddea... „» ... 

Beerbhoom... 

36,29,760 12 1 1 
26,89,090 14 9 ~ 

18,22,000 

13,16,269 7 4 — 

25.00. 000 

18.00. 000 

8,81,602 15 8 
8,00,000 

11,29,760 12 
8,89,090 14 
9,40,337 — 
5,16,207 7 

1 1 

9 ~ 
J2 — 
4 ~ 


94,57,119 1 14 1 

59,81,002 15 8 

34,75,456 2 

6 i 


(T^OslO.) — S tatement of the Jurama of those Melials for 1103, which composed the Bewanuy Land, 
inserted m the Settlement of Mahomed Eeza Khan. 


Dacca Division 

EooTOOgomed- 1 

poor. 8,38,027 3 7 0 | 

Bheltauh ... 6,80,471 5 8 1 J> 
Jelaipore ... 8,10,117 2 3 3 j 
Momensing ... 6,02,872 8 3 0 J 


Divisions. 


Jumma of 1193, 
agreeable to the Set- 
tlement for that year. 


29,43,489 3 IS 0 


Becrhhoom 

5,51,W 

— 


14 

12,529 

5 

5 


6,38,907 

11 

9 


Biasenpore 

3,86,707 

11 

17 

— 

14,534 

3 

— 


3,72,173 

8 

17 


Edrackpore 

2,42,836 

5 

6 


7,000 


— 

— 

2,35,835 

6 

6 


. Dinagepore 

14,60,444 

12 

12 

2 

41,628 

3 

17 

— 

14,18.816 

15 

2 


Futteli Sing 

1,48,004 

15 

3 

1 

1,600 


— 


1,46,404 

16 

3 

1 

Hough ly, exclusive of Burrooz 

4,86,196 

8 

4 

3 

41,370 

3 

9 


3,94,826 

4 

16 

3 

Hedgelle do. Bencoie 

4,35,234 

6 

15 


79,483 

8 

18 


3,55,750 

13 

17 


Jessore ... ... 

6,78,968 

13 

4 

3 

9,910 

5 

10 



5,(59,05 8 

7 

14 

3 

' Luckclpore ... 

4,02,232 

13 

19 

1 

4,888 

3 

10 

2 

3,97,844 

10 

S 

3 

Moorshedabad ... 

8,51,699 

14 

1 

2 

25,110 

G 

5 

1 

8,26,689 

7 

30 

1 

Mohmudhayd 

2,57,099 

10 

— 

— 

1,635 


— 


2,55,5G4 

10 



Nuddea 

10,28,276 

3 

2 

1 

35,145 

1 

14 



9,93,131 

1 

8 

1 

Puruea, including Derampore ... 

9,59,064 

6 

12 

2 





9,69,064 

6 

12 

2 

Rajembal 

2,02,550 

— 

— 

— 

10,076 

8 

— 



1,92,473 

8 

— 

«-.l 

Patchet and Jeldah 

74,738 

15 

14 

3 

20,787 

5 

— 


63,951 

10 

14 

3 

Rungpore, exclusive of Talmag 

7,27,095 

— 

4 

2 

4,771 

11 

9 



7,22,323 

4 

16 

2 

Rajeshahy 

24,25,000 

— 

— 


86,863 

1 

16 

3 

23,38,136 

14 

3 

3 

Sylhet ... ... 

2,29,851 

13 

— 

— 


*••• 

.. 


2,29,851 

13 



Silberries... 

4,02,724 

14 

3 

3 

6,913 

4 

17 


3,95,811 

9 

6 

3 

Tipperab and Sundeep.. 

2,09,952 

1 

16 

2 

31,379 

4 

19 


1,98,672 

12 

16 

2 

Keerpoy under Burdwan 

1,204 


— ' 

— 





1,204 




1,49,64,808 

10 

9 

1 

4,18,409 : 

13 

7 

3 

1,45,36,338 

’is 

r 

2 


Moshaira, Sic. for 
1193, and Estab- 
lishment, for 
which the Zemin* 
dars received 
credit in their 
accounts with 
Government. 


3,443 ir> 17 " 


Net Jiimma of 1193. 


29,40,045 4 • 


Burdwan 


43,37,017 . 
48.840 . 


43,80,463 3 ? 

Deduct. 

Seerpoyindewanny lands3,204 — 

. 43,85,259 3 5,71,705 8 5 ■ 

24 Fergs, including Bozzoozilajepore... 9,08,610 2 4 3 20,380 12 — 

Town of Calcutta, including Der, 1,29,167 0 8 3 

OMttagong 6,36,932 4 5 2 

Midnapore&Jellasore, including Baroete 8,12,817 13 2 — 29 098 12 8 


- 38,11563 10 16 — 

- 8,88,229 6 4 3 

1,29,367 0 8 3 

6,36,932 4 5 S 

- 7,83,119 -- 14 — 


Tanah Behar 

(acquired in 1180) 


Total... 07,71,782 13 1 0 6,21,791 - 13 01,49,991 12 8 . 


73,071 11 1 1 


73,071 11 1 i 
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Statement of f.he Mehauls Behar for 1194, witli the exception of Darrumpore 
included m Mahomed Reza Khan’s Settlement of 1172, for Bengal. 


DIVISIONS. 

Jumma of 1193, 

agreeable to the Settle- 
ment lor that year. 

Moshaira, Sic for 1193, 
and Establishment, for 
which the Zenimdaxs 
received credit in their 
accounts with Go\ cm- 
ment. 

Net Jiimma of 1193, 

Pataa 

^irkar Eotaa 

PeSiteli Malda ... 

Sirkar Tirhoot 

Sirkar Sarung 

Boglepore 

Eamgur ... ,,, 

. 10,68,934, 11 IS — 
9,73,643 6 13 — 

. 4,70,694 1 18 2 

7,05,980 9 7 1 

18,61,304 -- 17 
3,80, !54 9 9 — 

86,477 13 5 — 

15,539 2 2 2 
2,770 2 0 — 
1,081 2 5 — 

10,68,931- li IS 
9,73,613 G 13 
4,70,694 1 18 2 
7,05.980 9 7 1 

13,85.764 14 14 % 
3,77,384 7 3 _ 

85.396 10 

49,87,19 4 3 17 3 

19,390 6 13 S 

40,67.80iT~4*~“| 

Abstkact 

of the foregoing Statement. 

Dewamiy Lands ... ... „J 

Ceded Lands ... 

TanaL Behar ... „.| 

Bengal, including BDdnapore 

Soubali Behar 

Total 

Customs, as per general state of revenues for | 

1193 18,20,876 5 15 - ?■ 

(A) Salt Duties, Sic. ) 1,90,023 15 5 1| 

BazeeZemeen 

Grand Total ... ; 

1.49,54,808 10 9 I 
67,71,782 13 1 — 
73,071 11 1 1 

4,18,469 13 7 3 

1 6,21,791 ^ 13 

1,45.86,338 13 1 2 
61,49,091 12 8 
73,071 11 1 1 

2,67,86,857 6 9 1 
' 49.87,194 8 17 3 

10,40,260 14 — 3 
19,390 6 13 2 

3,07,59,403 4 10 3 
49,67,803 IS 4 1 

2,67,86,857 6 9 1 

25,11,400 5 ~ 1 

82,579 12 2 -- 

10.59,651 4 14~r5 

2.57,27,206 l' 15 - 

25,11.400 r» — r 

83,5“9 12 2 — 

3.93,80,887 7 11 2 

10,59,651 4 14 1 S 

3,83,21,186 2 17 1 


of **‘0 Ilowanah duty of 30 q. per °/„ mds uooa the 
quantity ol Salt sold 11. 1786-7, as per account furnished by the Comptrollw ofthe 
manufacture of Salt, included upon the books of the Salt department in the prLe of the 
Salt and ot course m the profits thereupon ; but here stated, as in past yS, to ex!' 
iubit the revenuedermble from this source, which, prior to tile institation of the Salt 
ofiice, was received with other duties in the department of Customs 


Daci’a . 

CiuioMp^oes Russooiii 

ReerljlioOBi ; 

Amlah 
BeoKurtek 
Puncah do. 
Burguadaschcs 
Disabled Peom ... 

I sen pore : 

Amlah 
Deo Kartell 
Fujieali do, 

Pool b nil dy 
CaaoBgoos iUissoom 


St.itkmkni' of Zumindarry Charges for 11U3. 
Dewamiy Lands. 


^13 15 17 


9,000 — — 
Si)H H — 
69 2 5 
2,491 U 
72 


4,020 
4,152 
65 11 
4,000 -- 
2,296 8 


12,520 b r> 
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Dewany ‘continued. 


Earaekpore ; 
Amlah 


Dinagepore : 

Amlali 

Burgundasses .. ^ 

Rozeenah Mahomed Husseim 
Birts to the Bralimias ... 
Bundle Kurtcla ... 
Canongoes Russoom 


17,881 8 

8,4S9 3 — - 

339 8 — — 

7,717 15 

100 

7,152 1 17 — 


Eutfcehsing : 

Poolbundy 

Houglily : 

Moshaira to the zemindar 
Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Canongoes Russoom 
Jaghire of Bow Begum .. 


35,001 

4,303 6 10 — 

2,039 13 

25 15 9 


Hidjellej 

Moshaira to the zemindar 
Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Amlah 
Canongoes .. 

Jessore : 

Amlah ... 

Jaghire of Mirza Cretah... 

Malgnzarry 

Deo Kurtch ^ 

Birts to Brahmins 
Canoiigoes Russoom 

Lnekepore : 

Canongoes Russoom 
Razena Mirza 

Moorshedabad : 

Amlah of Rosempore 

Poolbundy •«, •*« 

Burkundazes 

Canongoes Russoom 

Malgnzarry 

I)co Kurtch ... 

Eazenah 

Mahmud sye : 

Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Canongoes Russoom 


Huddea : 

Amlah 

Poolbundy... 

Mehemry... 

Jaghire of Mirza 
A Bengal doctor 
Canongoes Russoom 


62,994 3 il — 
16,879 6 J7 — 

2,520 

7,089 15 — — 


4,227 -- 

2,058 

192 12 15 — 

1,000 

406 

2,026 8 15 


4,208 3 10 3 
188 — 


4^788 

1,375 

3,000 

6,788 6 6 1 
4,683 16 — 

4,115 1 

360 — 


371 

... 1,161 


... 18,684 15 ~ — 

.M 10,000 - — 

250 15 8 — 

1,778 8 10 

90 ^ 

4,310 10 6 -- 


[Bengal 1 

7^000 ~ 

41,628 3 17 — 
1^600 ^ 

41,370 3 9 

79,483 8 18 

0,9 iO 5 iO 

4,388 ^ 

25,110 6 b 1 

1,535 ^ 


SSjliS 1 14 
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Dewanny 

Eajamhal : 

Mosliaira of llie zemindar Congole 
Canongoes 

Allowance to Eaney [*’ 

Patcliet & Jeldali : 

Moshaira of the zemindar Packet. 

Amlah 

Pnneali Cutcli ... I’ 

Beo Knrtcli ... 

RuDgpore : 

Canongoes Russoom lajsliayte ; 

Amiah 

Burkmidazes 
Birts to the Brahmins 

Pemeah Kurtch ... 

Goiiry Persaud ... 

Canongoes ... ,7^ ' 

Tip pe rah : 

Moshaira of the zemindar 
Silberris : 

Amlah of Tabangepore 
Canongoes Russoom ... 


Total 


6,00(1 — 

3,476 8 — 

600 — 
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10,076 8 


17,302 8 — 

2,696 7 — 

35 

753 6 

4,771 1] 9 _ 


25,698 

25.000 

18.000 

100 

6,000 

11,595 1 16 1 



i 1,379 4 19 ~ 


4,000 

2,913 4 17 --- 

— “ — 6,913 4 17 


4 , 18,469 13 7 3 


Ceded Lands » 

Burdwan : 

Moshaira of the zemindar 

Muscurout 

Nerdeaa 
Rajah Amver 

Poolbundy 

Canongoes Russoom 
Bo, JBhamindohoom 

Amlah 

Par Beharraram 

Chamdah Brilc , 

Allowance Zemindar Bhoorsoot, 
Amlah & Knanasaiidry ... 

.Eda Kutch 
Beo -Bo... 

Bursorah Do. [ 

Punalie 


Twenty-four Pergunnalis : 
Canongoes... 

Birte 

Poolbundy. [[[ 

Midnapore & Jclksorc : 

Canongoes 

Allowance to Widow Ihdetam’!! 
roolbundy 


2,40,5.0!) 10 

50, .093 

I,(»3,360 2 

3.000 

eo.ooj 

0,500 

175 

6«,720 

1,748 4 

8,719 5 

210 — 

6,127 6 

169 14 

10,137 12 — — 

1,054 

,500 — 


2.269 

H — 

1,331 

4 

16,786 



9,479 

15 a 

716 


19,508 

12 — 


.%7l,705 8 5 — 


20,386 12 
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Soubah Beliir : 

Sircar Sarum* 

Allowance to Rajah Tuggulkipore F. Rs. 
Do Suri^kisson 


4,999 14 — 
4,325 1 


Boglepore : 

Allowance to Sergiam Sing 

Russim Bux 

Mahomed Hamjah 


Raingur : 

Rajah Broosing 
Permissore Sing 


9,324 l(j 

; — 

— or 

1,267 

5 


542 

13 

6 — 

960 

— 



4G2 

10 


618 

8 

5 


15,539 2 2 2 


2,770 2 (5 


1,081 2 5 


Total J9,390 0 13 2 

Abstract of Zcmiudarry Charges : 

Bewanny Lands 4,18,469 13 7 3 

Ceded Lands ... ... 6,21,791 — 13 — 

10,40,260 14 3 

19,390 6 13 2 


Soubah Behar., 
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APPENDIX (NO. 12.) [Bmgal 1. 

12.)--Aocount of Eowannah Duties on Salt sold from the 1st 
m. Shored 0^ May 1786 to 30th April 1787 ; the manufacture of 1189, 1190- 

Minute, 91 and 99 B. S. ; including Foreign Salt. 


nivisiOHS, 

Quantity sold. 

Duties. 

Hydgelee : 

Mds. S. C. 

Sa. Is. A. P. 

Made in Bengal districts... 

6,31.358 32 0 

1,89,407 10 3 

— » Midnapore and Jellasore*.. 

2,51,124 15 0 

75,337 5 0 

Tumlook ... 

8,82,483 7 0 
8,59,494 22 8 

2,64,744 15 3 
2,57,848 5 11 

25 Pergnnnahs 

3,18,831 0 0 

2,45,649 4 10 

EoymunguL 

3,78,577 0 0 

1,13,573 1 7 

Bulwa 

3,55,107 15 0 

1,06,532 3 5 

Chittagong. 

2,22,941 10 0 

66.582 6 11 

Coast salt ... 

35,16.434 14 8 
16,215 0 0 

10,54,930 4 11 
4.864 8 0 


35,32,649 14 8 

10,59,794 12 11 

Absteact : 

Dewanny Lands ; viz. 

Bengal districts in Hygelee, Turn- 
look, Bulwa, and Koymungul. 



22,24,537 29 8 

6,67.361 5 2 

Ceded Lands 5 viz. 

Midnapore, 34 Pergunnalis, and 

Chittagong. 

12,91,396 25 0 

8,87,568 15 9 

Coast salt ... 

16,215 0 0 

4,864 8 0 


35,32,649 14 8 

10,59,794 12 11 

, 


Proposifiions 
deduced from 
tlieArguments 
in the preced- 
ing Minute. 


Propositions deduced from the arguments in the preceding Minute. 

1st. That a new settlement of the revenues, to commence from 
Term of the Settlement. the first of Bysack of the Bengal year 1197, 

. . concluded for a period of ten years certain, 

under the denomination of Earar jumrm dek sala. 

2d. ^That the settlement, under certain .specified exceptions, bo 
j i. j -it, ™ade with the zemindara and independent 
the zemindars and independent tO thc rules HOW pre- 

talookdara. scnbed. 1 he term “ independent” is applied 

, , , . those talookdars who are usually denomi- 

nated huzzoo^, as paying their revenues immediately to government 
and not to the zemindars, within whose lands their talooks may bo 
situated. ^ 

•That every zemindar or talookdar who is a minor', or female, 
be declared incapable of having any concerii 
whatever in the management of laniis paying 
revenues immediately to government, and 


3d.- 


Exemijtiojtts on account of 

SOX or minority. 


that uo eligageiuentB for the payment thereof be contracte<l with any 
.??;einiiidars and talookdarB under tliis descripti()n«~Minority, with res- 
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Manager to be appointed by 
tbe collectors. 


pectto Hindus, is limited to the expiration of tlie year, and for 
Mahommedans to year« 

4. The management of the lands of zemindars and independent 

talookdars, who are minors or females, shall 
Managers to be appointed assigned to a person specially appointed 

females, hy the government lor this trust, to be 

denominated Serberakar or manager, who 
previous to the receipts of his commission, is to execute an obligation, 
binding himself to a faithful discharge of the duties assigned to him, 
and no further. 

5. The manager is to be chosen by the collector, subject to the 
approbation of the board of revenue, and his 
commission is to be signed by the collector, 
and to be authenticated by his official seal. 

In recommending the persons for this trust, the following considera- 
tions are to be observed — In the first instance, a near relation of the 
zemindars or talookdars is to be preferred, to all others ; in the second, 
_ , ^ ^ ^ creditable servant of the family ; and in 

cWi”e*of°the Manlier. ™ resort, in case of necessity, a person 

unconnected with it: capacity for the busi- 
ness is to be understood as a necessary qualification, and to be particu- 
larly attended to, in deteimining the preference. 

6. Lunacy, contumacy, or notorious profligacy of charactcn". 

Further exceptiona on ac- ^6 deemed disquaiificatioBS ; and the 

fount of lunacy, contumacy settlement, in sucli casos, is to be regulated 
and notorious profligacy of by the provisions above laid down with 
character. regard to the lands of minors and females ; 

but no zemindar or talookdar is to be excluded for any of the dis- 
qualifications mentioned in the article, without the previous approba.- 
tion of the Governor General in council. 

7. In fixing the amount of the settlement, the jumma of the present 
year, compared with the accounts and inform- 
ation supplied by the collectors, and the re- 
commendation of the board of revenue founded 

thereon, is to furnish the standard under the following considerations. 
That no remission upon jumma of the present year be allowed, 
Kemisaion. without the Special sanction of the governor 

general in council. 

That no russud, or progressive increase, 
A Russud. established, to extend beyond the 

third year' of the lease. 

That the settlement be made, as far as possible, in one net sum, 

. free from any charges of mo8haira,zeininclaiTy, 
onet “ ® “ amk, poolbnndy, cutcherry charges, or others 

of a similar nature, it being intended that all 

tlie charges incidental to the collections of the revenues (the expensc^s 
of the officers of government excepted) be defrayed by the zemindas'VH 
from the produce of their lands. 

That with respect to any of the articles in the book of revenue 
establishments, under the head of zemindarry 
charges, such as pensions, charitable allowances, 
or. owiers, which it may be thought proper to 
continue, they shall be paid by the coileetoiv 
und the zemindar have tio concern in them, unless for special reasons 

20 


Amount of the J umma and 
rules lor the regulations of it. 


Zemaidarxy charges, mz. 
pensiona, charitable allowances, 
Ac. how to be defrayed. 


Propoaii'iopfj 
deduced froin 
tlieArguments 
in the pre- 
ceding Mi- 
nute. 
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ceding 

niite. 


Allowances to tlie families 
of zemindars. 


Casual 

Jurama. 


diminution of the 


Propositions of convenieneOj it should be deemed more expedient in any instance 
zemindar with the disbursement thereof. 

in tie pro. That in every possible case, all separate allowances to the families 

Mi- and connections of the zemindars be abolished, 

and the provision for the maintenance devolve 

upon the zemindars, 

8. Any occasional diminution of the 
jumma, on account of the casualties of the 
season is to be provided by a russud. 
jumma, payable by the zemindars and talook- 
dars, is to be assessed with a view to per- 
manency, and to be so calculated as to afford 
a provision for themselves and families, over 
and above their contribution to government, 
equal to about 10 per cent, on that amount including nankar, or other 
free lands. In future it is expected, that by due care and economy, 
their income will increase. The information and accounts which are 
to supply the basis of this calculation, are pointed out in the seventh 
article; and the following circumstances are farther to be attended to. 
The charges to which the zemindars or talookdars are subject on 
account of poolbundy and amla, whether any 
separate provision has been made for these 
articles, or whether they have been defrayed 


9. The amount 

Estimated provision for 
mindars, &c. in fixing 
J umma. 


Circumstances to be attend- 
ed to in fixing the J umma. 


from resources exclusive of the revenue of government, with a view 
to determine if they are to be admitted or rejected in the calculation 
of the jumma payable by the zemindars or talookdars. Where these 
charges have been hitherto defrayed by them, exclusive of their contri- 
butions to government, and where the jumma has been assessed, with- 
out any stipulation for moshaira, no provision on this account, is to be 
made to them. — When, on the contrary, a separate allowance has been 
made by government for these charges, the calculation of the jumma is 
to be regulated by this consideration ; that is, the jumma is to suffer a 
proportionate diminution, unless there be separate and distinct funds 
for the discharge of them. With respect however to the moshaira, it 
is necessary to remark, that some part of the emoluments enjoyed by 
the farmers, in those instances where the zemindarry has been let to 
farm, either in whole or in detached pergunnahs, may be presumed to 
revert to the zemindars. 

10. The estimated provision for the zemindars and talookdars m 
stated generally at 10 per cent. ; but if owing 
to any peculiar circumstances a larger pro- 
vision should be deemed necessary, particu- 
larly in zemindarries or talookdarries yielding a small annual jumma, 
the Governor General in Council will take it into consideration. 

11. Where the jumma of the zemindars and Mookdars is fixed 

Aiiowauice to b© made Upon ^an ascertainment of the gross assets t in 

wbem tb© jumma is regulated addition to the articles above speci£led| the 
^an ascertainmeut of the actual mofussil charges of every denomination, 
poss asse s. whether dehatee purgunnattee or others, are 

further to be considered in the calculation for determining its amount. 

■ 12. Every circumstance influencing the regulation of the jumma 

W<&c«mst«uoereWDg ^ ™tely woorded, to prevent any 

to th© jumma to b© r6cai?d©(i claims hereafter on the part of the zemindars, 

• for altering or lowering the amonni 


Estimated allowance of 
per cent. 


10 
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13. The amount of the jurama in every instance, as far as may , Propositions 
be practicable, is to be determined by the 
tuSS. jamL LTat go^e^or general iji council and after deter- « the pre- 

dars and taiookdars. mmation to be notined to the :semmaars and cedmg Mi- 

talookdars through the medium of the boai'd 


of revenue^ by the collectors, who shall call upon them to sign an a-gtee- 
nient for the payment of it. A zemindar or talookdar is to be allowed 
a period of fifteen days from the date of the notification, to express his 
acquiescence or objections. Where objections are made they are to be 
laid before the board of revenue by the collector, with his opinion upon 
them ; and by the board of revenue, with their opinion upon the whole 
before the governor general in council, who will then pass a final deci- 


sion. 


After such decision, the zemindars and talookdars shall be perem- 
torily required to sign an agreement for the amount, and three days 
be allowed them for this purpose, when, if they should decline to comply 
with the requisition, an avowal of which the zemindars and talookdars 
must give under their own signature^ they shall be dispossessed of the 


management of their lands, and a provision of 5 per cent, upon the 
sudder jumma, including any Banker or rent-free land possessed by 
them, is to be allowed to them respectively for their subsistence* 

14. The collector, upon the declared refusal of any zemindars or 
. talookdars, is to take charge of the district, 

his^andsto bTheH^W?^^ during the year, and the 

lands are not a*gain to be restored to the 
talookdars or zemindars without the special sanction of the governor 
general in council. 


15. The settlement having been concluded with the zemindar, he 

shall be required to enter into engagements 
Rules regarding the settle- with the talook<lars situated with in his zemin- 

teboMlrstrto“emiudtTy.® and paying their rente to him for the 

same period as his own lease, not liable to any 
increase or decrease during the term of it ; and that within three 
months after the conclusion of the settlement with the collector, the 
zemindars be required to deliver to him a record of the settlement 
entered into between him and the talookdars, specifying their names, 
the talooks, and the jurama payable by each. 

16. In order to prevent undue exactions, the following rules are 
to be attended to : 


That no zemindar be authorized to demand any increase from the 
^ talookdars under his iurisdiction, although 

momm should himself be subject to the payment 

of an increase upon the jumma of the present 
year, except upon proof to the collector, that he is entitled to do so 
cither by the special custom of Ms district, or by the conditions under 
which the talookdar, by receiving abatements from his jumma, has 
subjected himself to 'a demand for the increase, and that the lands are 
capable of affording it. 

If in any instance it be proved that a zemindar exacts more 
from a tabokdar than^ he has a right to do, or should be guilty 
of oppression towards him, the talookdar shall be separated from his 
jurisdiction, and the rents thereof, in future be paid to the officers of 
government. 

17| The zemindar is to let the remaining lands of his zemindarry, 
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Fropositioiis Under tlie prescribed restrictions, in what 

SgnmeX I’® think proper ; but every 

in the pre- ^^hhia undeltenants. ' engagement contracted by him with under- 
ceding Mi- renters shall be specific as to the amount and 

conditions of it, and all sums received by any zemindar or renter, over 
and above what is specified in the engagements of the persons paying 
the same, shall be considered as extorted^ and be repaid with a penalty 
double the amount. 


18. That no person contracting with the zemindar or tidookdar, 
or employed by him in the management of the collections, shall be 
authorized to take charge thereof without an aumulnama, or written 
commission, signed by the zemindar or talookdai ; copies of all such 
commissions are to be deposited in the sudder cutcherry of the 
collectorship. 

19. That the zemindars and talookclars, previous to the signature 

of their cabooleats, shall deliver to the 
.eminXdeaaSoTdtrr^^^^ collectors an accouixi of the perguunahs now 

composing the zemindany or talookdarry, as 
well as of any terfs, talooks, kismuts, villages, or other divisions of land 
not included in the detail of the pergunnahs, but standing separate, with 
a proposed arrangement of them ; and the collector is to consider the 
arrangement, and establish it with such corrections as he may deem 
proper, in order to render it as compact as possible. The account, so 
arranged, is to be delivered to the zemindar as a fixed form not to tie 
departed from. 

20. That the zemindars and talookdarsbe not afterwards permit- 
ted to change the designation of any of the divisions, or to vary the 
<lispositions of the pergunnahs, terfs, talooks, and kivsmuts, comprizing 
the zemindarry or talookdarry, as stated in the recpiired record, or to 
make any alteration in the extent of them by any subsequent annexa- 
tions or separations. This order is not to prevent the zemindars and 
talookdars subdividing the several pergunnahs in such manner as they 
may think proper, in forming the settlement; but every subdivision 
shall invariably stand under the pergunnah to which it originally 
belongs, in the general abstract. Thus, supposing any pergunnah rented 
in five subdivisions, the account of the whole shall be inserted in the 
abstract, under the name of that pergunnah, with a memorandum of 
the number of the siubdivisions* 


21. All zemindars, talookdars, or othei'S, assessed by government 

^ in the course of the first year, are to clistri- 

moni assess- assessment of their zemindar- 

ries, talookdarries, or other lands, on the 
several villages contained therein, equally and impartially, according 
to tlie rents derived therefrom respectively, and to deliver a record of 
such distribution ip the course of the three first months of the ensuing 
year, and successively for each year, specifying the name of each 
village, the boundaries thereof, the estimated quantity of land in each, 
distinguished as malguzary and lakkeraje, together with an abstract 
thereof, containing the distribution of the sudder jumma upon each 
pergumah, terf, tuppah, kismut, or other division, as recorded in the 
prescribed arrangement of the pergunnahs. This record is also to 
specify under -a separate head, the number, names, and boundaries of 
all detached lakkeraje villages. 

22, Jii order to correct inequalities in the distribution of the 
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Budder assessmeiifc, from the improyement of some villages and decline Frt>positioiia 
of others, or from the cultivation of new villages, a village record and faeArgumeate 
abstract, as above described, are to be delivered in annually in the in the pre- 
course of the three first months of each year. ceding 

23. Should it appear that any land-holder shall have omitted 
inserting any village in such record, the same to be declared forfeited 
to government ; and should any considerable wilful partiality in the 
distribution of the assessment be proved, the landholders guilty of 
such offence to be liable to a fine, determinable by the governor gene- 
ral in council. 

24. It is not meant by this distribution to prevent the land- 
holders from acquiring a larger rent from the pergunnahs or villages 
than the sum apportionate, or to demand from the accounts of the 
actual assessment. It is intended only to be a standard for fixing the 
revenue of government on lands transferred by sale or otherwise, 
without which neither the actual proprietor^ nor the purchaser, can 
form a determinate judgment of its value. 

25. To accomplish this object, the following rules are laid down 
with regard to future transfers. 

In case of public sales of land for the liquidation of arrears, the 
land sold to be declared wholly independent of the xemindany or 
talookdarry to which it before appertained ; and the future assessment 
thereof to be paid by the purchaser, and the zemindar sj^all be obliged, 
upon forfeiture of the lan^ to deliver up all the accounts thereof. 

In such sales, if an entire division of land, before separately assess- 
ed, be disposed of, the assessment to remain the same to the end of 
the current settlement. If a portion of such division only be sold, the 
assessment allotted thereto l>y the latest village records delivered in, 
to remain as the fixed revenue thereof to tlie end of tlm current 
settlement. 

Any person purchasing land sold by order of government, shall be 
obliged to pay the revenue thereof as fixed at the time of sale, for one 
year certain. 

That the zemindars and talookdars be permitted to dispose of 
their lands by sale ; but that no private transfers of the property of 
land, exceeding begas, to be valid unless registered in the office of the 
collector. 

The parties at the time of transfers to settle by whom the revenue 
of government shall be paid in future, and, in the event of its being 
agreed that the purchaser shall pay it, the same rule shall be deserved 
as laid down above with respect to public sales. If the land sold still 
remains dependent on the zemindarry or talook in which it was previ- 
ously included, and the purchaser stipulate to pay a rent for the same 
to the former zemindar or talookdar, the amount of such rent to be 
adjusted as the parties may agree. Government still holding the land 
BO transferred, in common with the remaining parts of the zemindarry 
or talookdarry^ responsible for its due proportion of the general assess*^ 
ment. 


26tli — Zemindarries, 

Zemindarrie.R, tlie property 
of rninorH, females , or others, 
excluded by the 8rd or 6th re- 
gulations, are to be considered 
Rhas; but the dumma of such 


the property of minors, females, or others, 
excluded hy the 3d and Cth regulations, aro 
to be considered as khas, and the actual 
amount of the engagement contracted by the 
manager with the under-renters, after deduct- 
ing the mofussil and pergunnali c1iarg('s, i« to 
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Pi*opoRiti( )ns 

deduced from lands sliali be fixed in the same 
the Arguments manner as for other lands, and 
in the pre» the profits beyond that amount, 
eeding Mi- after discharging all charges, 
mite. shall belong to the proprietor. 


. Provisional rules for 
security of the ryots. 


the 


^Bengal 1. 

be inserted as the assessment of governnaent. 
The expenses of the manager, and of his es- 
tablishment, are to be paid by the collector, 
and to he included in his establishment, and 
the several regulations proscribed for the 
zemindars, are to be executed by the managei-s. 

27. That whereas from the ignorance, inattention, and oppres- 
sions of the zemindars, the great abuses have 
been practised in the collections, and the 
ryots have been exposed to exactions, the 
following rules are now prescribed to all zemindars, taloohdars, and 
persons entrusted with the revenues, for their immediate direction 
and guidance. 

That the rents to be paid by the ryots, by whatever rule or custom 
they may be demanded, shall be specific as to their amount. If by a 
pottah, containing the assul and abwab the amount of both shall be 
inserted m it ; and the ryot shall not be bound to pay any thin<>' 
beyond the amount specified, on account of kircha, salamy, or any 
other article. 

_ If ticka puttah, the whole amount payable by the ryots is to 
be inserted in it ; if by any rule or custom, such as the payment of 
the last and preceding y^r, the rate of the village pergunnah, or any 
other place, an account is to be drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, showing w-hat the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate, and a 
copy of It be given to them ; where the rents are adjusted upon a 
measurement of the lands after cultivation, the rate and terms of 
payment shall be expressed ia the pottah, 

,1 established and recorded jummabundy, that is to be 

the rule for demanding the rents. 

K the rents are paid in kind, the proportion which the ryot is to 
pay shall be specified either in account or written agreement. 

1 , nu cutchcrry, the nerkbundy, or rates of laud, 

snail be publicly recorded ; and the zemindar is answerable for enforc- 
ing this regulation under a penalty or fine for neglect, at the discre- 
tion of government. 

That for every village a putwarree shall he established by the 
zemndar, for the purpose of recording the accounts of the ryots in that 
vfilagejand a list of such putwarrees be deposited in the sudder 
collectorship, and in the cutcheny of the pergunnah 
where the village is situated. No farmer shall be allowed to remove 
a putwarree without the_ permission of the zemindar. If after the 
expiration of six months from the commencement of the year, upon a 
accounts of any village for the purpose of deciding 
complaints it should be found that no putwaiTee Ls been esbiblished 

tof^rnThf!! 

to toim the same, either for lus whole zemindarry, or such parts there- 

It may be wanted, within a prescribed period to be deters 
Hunea by the collector. 

cT. zenaindar, farmer, or person acting under their authority, 

shall be allowed to cancel the puttahs of the khode khoost ryots 
except upon proof that they have been obtained by collusion, or Aat 
iiflP withm the last three years, have been reduced 

elow the rates of the nerkbundy of the pergunnah, or that they have 
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obtained collusive deductions, or upon a general measurement of the JPropositions 
pergttiinah for tlie purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment from 

That when the jumma of a ryot has been ascertained and settled^ 
be shall be authorized to demand a puttah from the zemindar, or person eeding Mi- 
acting under his authority, whether fai-mer, gomastah or other ; and 
any refusal to deliver the puttah shall be punished by fine proportioned 
to the expense and trouble of the lyots, in obtaining it. The zemindar 
is also required to cause a puttah for the rent so adjusted, to be pre- 
pared, and tendered to the ryot. It remains with the zemindar to 
determine by whom the puttah shall be granted, whether by himself 
farmer, gomastah, or whom. No under-renter, without special permis- 
sion from the zemindar, shall be empowei-ed to grant a puttah beyond 
the period of his lease ; and no agent to grant them, without authority 
from the zemindar or talookdar when in possession of the lands or of 
the manager, when the zemindar and talookdar are excluded. ’ 

. 4^^ existing leases to under-renters andryots to remain in force to the 
period of their expiration, unless proved to have been obtained by col- 
lusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. 

Eyeiy collector, renter, or receiver of the rents, throughout every 
gradation, from the zemindar to the rjmt, shall be compelled to give 
receipts for all sums received by them, and a receipt in full on the 
complete discharge of every obligation : and any person complaining 
that a receipt h^ been refused him, upon establishing the charge, shall 
be entitled to double the amount paid by him, as damages from the 
person who received it. The receipts to the ryots are to specify the 
quantity of ground for which he pays rent, and the denomination of it 
as being khood khaust, pykaust, or comar, with the rent received on 
account of each sort of land severally. 

That in case any village or district should be affected by inun- 
dation or other calamity, cansing the ryots to desert, it shall not be 
lawful for ^y zemindar or renter, or collector of the rents, to demand 
the rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remain. 

That the zemindar be not authorized to impose any new abwab or 
niu^ote, on any pretence whatever, upon the ryots; and every exaction 
of this nature, to be punished by a penalty, equal to three times the 
amount imposed. If at any future period, it be discovered that new 
abwab or muthote have been mposed, the zemindars shall be made 
resptmsible for the penalty, dunng the whole period of such impositions. 

la. Jhat as the impositioms upon the ryots, fiom their number 

Permanent plan for the ease "“^erWnty, have become intricate to 
and seoarity of the ryots. acijust, and a source of oppression to the ryots, 

the zemindars shall be compelled to make a 
revision of the same and to simplify them, by a gradual and progres- 
sive operation, as follows : - v & 

I’hey shall begin with those pergunnahs where the impositions are 
most numerous, and having obtained an account of them, shall, in con- 
cert with the ryots, consolidate the whole, as far as possible, into one 
specific sum ; but so that in no case the sums demanded from, the ryots 
shall exceed three articles, viz. Assul abwab and kurcha. Having 
prepared this account, they shall submit it to the collector for his 
mspectioEj after which it is to be enforced by the authority of uovern- 
naent ; and any enhancement of the abwab or knreha, to be punislied 
as an extortion. ^ 

lhat where^ by mutual consent of the ryots aia.1 the 5?einindw4 
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aeSr^fmm abwab can be wholly reduced and constituted, it be done accord^ 
theArgiiments ingly ; and the rates of the land, according to the nature of the soil 
in the pre- and the produce, to be the rule for fixing the rent. 

That the rents of each pergunnah in the zemindarry be annually 
adjusted in the same manner, until the whole be completed ; and that the 
exact proportion which the abwab and kurcha bears to the assul jumma 
be precisely determined. The zemindar is to be positively enjoined to 
regulate a certain proportion of his zemindarry annually, so that the 
sic in orig. whole be completely performed within * 

years from the date of his agreement. 

29. That every zemindar and talookdar be also compelled to 
prepare the form of a puttah or puttahs adapted to the circumstances 
of his zemindarry and talookdarry, and to lay the same before the 
collector, who having approved the form, shall publish it, with a 
notification to the ryots, that upon application such puttahs will be 
given to them; and no puttahs under any other form, shall bo 
permitted. 

30. That no zemindar be allowed to contract any engagements 
with any farmer, or authorize any act contrary to the letter and meaning 
of these regulations. 

31. The moshaira to excluded zemindars is to be settled at 10 
per cent, upon the amount of the sudder jumma ; and out of tliis, a 
provision is to be made for such of the zemindar’s family, as may be 
entitled to receive it. 

32. That it be notified to the zemindars, and become an express 
condition of their engagement, that all resumptions of rent-free lands, 
not at present constituting any part of the jumma of their zemindatxies, 
shall be made for the benefit of government, and the amount thereof or 
such proportion thereof, as the government may determine, shall become 
an addition to their jumma. The government will determine the mode 
by which an investigation of the rent-free lands shall take place. 

33. That no grants of bazee zemin, under any denomination 
whatever, be made by any zemindar or talookdar, under a penalty 
that the lands so given, beconfiscated to government, and that the grantee 
possessing the same, be compelled to pay as a fine the rents thereof 
during the period of their alienation. 

34* The. zemindars are declared responsible for the preservation 
of the peace of their districts ; and the regulations established for the 
Burdwan district are to be applied to all other zemindarries where 
practicable, or to be modified to the circumstances of them. 

35. The regulation of the gunge bazar and haut duties, being of 
importance to the welfare of the community, the following rules are 
established regarding them : 

That it be notified to the zemindars, that an officer will be appointed 
by government to revise and correct them ; and to establish such tolls 
and duties, as it may be lawful for the zemindars to collect, as well' as 
to prescribe the mode of collecting them. ; 

That when these tolls have been established, the zem'indats shall 
Mfc be at liberty to vary the denominations of them, or to demahd more 
than the prescribed rates. ^ 

That if at any period, a scarcity of grain or other articles of subsis- 
ence shouM,unde^any abatement of the tolls and duties, be necessary,, 
government will hereafter order it, and the zemindars 'Shall not be 
entitled to any remission on tliis account. 
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That if the zemindars have reason to apprehend that these regu- 
lations will affect the receipts of the sayer, they be required to deliver 
in an account of the gunge and hauts^ and of the duties collected at 
them within their zemindarries respectively j, previous to their entering 
into engagemeiits for the revenue of their zemindarries ; and that the 
settlement be made exclusive of the revenue arising from duties at hauts, 
and gunges until a determination thereupon can be made. 

That no zemindar be allowed to establish any new liaut or gunge^ 
without previous application to the collector, and a perwaniiali under 
his seal and signature* 


Appendix No, 2. 

Letter from the Assistant on Deputation, to the Collector of 
Bhauglepore ; dated 11th August 1790. 

Sir.~I was yesterday favoured with your letter, under date the 9 th 

instant. 

As introductory to the Eeport, which I have now to submit, of my 
proceedings on deputation in Pergunnali Monghyr, I beg leave to insert 
here, a general historical account of the zemindars and zemindarries 
therein contained, extracted from a report made to the board of revenue 
by your predecessor Mr. Adair. 

The traditional amount of this purgunnah (Monghyr) is, that 
it was formerly inhabited only by Thudfarkurs of the class denomi- 
nated rich ; also resided chiefly in the woods, at the foot of the hills. 
One of those whose habitation was upon a rock in the river Ganges, is 
said, with the assistance of Vishkarrna, the god and patron of artists, 
to have built a fort, and to have named it, Monghyr. Also, that although 
the adjacent country was at that time, a wild jungle, without the small- 
est vestige of cultivation ; yet it was much frequented, owing to the 
distribution of large sums of money made by the Eajah Curhun, (a 
descendant of Eaama) among the bramins, who frequented a temple of 
the goddess Chundy, and to his residing on Curnm Chowrt, a spot still 
recognized by that name. 

That in process of time, when the country was fallen under the 
dominion of the Moguls, an army of the emperor Heirnaiooi being at 
Monghyr, Heerorama Kajaput, and Eaam Boy, of the caste (or rather 
profession) named Baud Oomth attendants in the camp Scubatthen,. 
and afterwards, through the means of the emperors mutseddies, became 
chowdrics, and obtained sunnuds for the tract of land which many 
years later, when the Sixbah Sujah Shah repaired the fort, and built a 
palace in it, first acquired the name Havilly Monghyr^ 

This account (fanciful as it appears, and wholly traditional) is 
collected from the oldest of the persons, inhabitants ; the canongoes 
registers extending only twenty-four jmars back, as to the time of 
Cossim Ally, in whose war their papers, it is said, were either plundered 
or lost ; and the following genealogical Tables of the present zemindars, 
who all deduce their descent from one or other of the two above-men- 
tioned chowdries, are formed on the credit of their own declarations 
respectively. 

Ilavelly Monghyr is divided into eleven turls, or small zemin- 
dailies, of which the first five, are in the possession of the posterity of 
Memvmm ; as follows ; 
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Nirby Sing« 
Assaram. 
Biindoo. 
Joiirawon. 
MuBgeram. 


' 1st Turf Molieydepore Maha Sing 

2d. Turf Mohegdepore Eheekum .. 

Sd. Turf Bunwara..* 

4tli. Turf Tajepore 

5tli. Turf Jamaelpore 

Eacli turf is subdivided into "talooks, among the relations of the 
zemindars, and whose names are inserted in the list lately transmitted 
to the board of revenue. 

The 4 turfs appertaining to the posterity of Boam Koy are as 
follows : 

1st. Turf Moholey, &c. ... — Dallel Sing. 

2d. Turf Suttanpore Coltoo, &c. ... has not been 

claimed since the death of Gunsham without issue in 1120 Fusly, but 
has remained in charge of the Mockuddums. 

3d. Turf Bausdespore, &c. ... ,,, Surajemun. 

4th, Turf Bahaderpore Guneis -- Holaus. 


“ Gejn'EALOGICAI tables of the Zemxnoaus descended from HeekOKAIA and Haam Roy.’ 


Ist T A B L li 


ja E E R 0 II A M. 


940 


I 


Kesooroy, 

909. 

t 


f 

Tarachum, 

1015. 

1 


I 

Anunteram* 

1063, 


1 

Mahatims, 

3085, 

Bhekttin, 

1087. 

1 

JDawiising, 

1130. 

1 

Ruttwary, 

1113. 


Owchukur. 

I 

( 

Oawtum, 

I 

IVwrul, 

I i 

mroo. Bijunsec. 

! 1 . 

Dhuriiem Gudjnm, 

! 


lllat. 


Afjkcroy. 

n Jk 

Rowany Roy. 

i 

liainchund* 
Adjih Bing. 


Cunmick Sing, Mojum Sing. JKcscry Sing. Ghnondn, Bliriri Bing. Munseram ; 

1173, 1 1175. I I 5tli turfdan 

No ifjsne, I j I j 

Nirby Bing ; Bode Sing. Rnndoo ; kurdwi Sing. 

Lt turfdar. j Srd iiirfdar. I 


A|i!iranj ; 
Snd tnrfdnr. 


J orawon Sing , 
4th tiirfdar. 
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liurnarraiii, 

1055. 


3nd Tab h E, 

No. 2. 

Raam lioY 

Letter from 

91G 

Assistant on 

i 

Deputation jto 

Siag Roy 

Collector of 

931. 

Bliaiis^lepore ; 

Oderam Roy. 

Aug. ^1790, 

981. 


1 

Easoodeo, 


1038. 



Kenintnem, 

1081. 

} 

Midnomul, 

lOliO. 

I 

Pahai Siiiff, 
114,'u 

Dallel Singr, 
1st turfdar. 


Gunshaum. 
Jio, issue. 


Snd turf, vacant. 


Ilainsaliy, 

iOGO. 

r- 

Hiirbims, 


Surajemun ; 
Srd turfdar* 


Chewary, 


! 

Booians 
4th turfdar. 


“ The t-wo remaining Turfs of Havilly Monghyr yet underscribecl 
are, Turi Indiruk. 2nd. Turf Ibrahimporc. ' ’ 

The first may be considered as a defalcation from the original 
zemm^rry,leftbyRaamKoy to his posterity. It is said to have 
been abandoned by Bheek Boy (vide his name in the foregoing table) 
by re^on of his being unable to defend it against the savages of the 
Ounnikpore people ; whereupon LeclmvM a bramin, in 1061, apniied 
for and obtained a sunnud for it from the emperor Alumgyre; and 
Munfiower Sing, the fourth heir in descent from Lechmun, is now in 
possession. ’ “ 

'Turf Ibrahim pore was when waste land, granted, with the con- 
^nt of the chowdries of Monghyr, to Benode chowdry, whose grandson 
Harry Kishen is now in possession of it; but the sunnud S said to 
Ca wu fo 1152^ destroyed, in the troubles occasioned by Mustafa 

“ Besides these divisions of Purgunnah Havilly Monghyr there 
are comprehended in it, certain small talooksana, magas, denominated 
muskoory and husb-ul-nossoly, which pay their rents immediately to 

possibly be dedications from the foregmng 
/emindarries, although the separation cannot now be ascertained - 

tlmfSfon incumbents hold them, by any other title than’ 

that of long possession. Ihese having been particularized in the list 
of zemmdarries, &c. already transmitted to the Board, it seems un- 
necessary to recapitulate them here. The history of Bazar of Monghyr, 
Ser dar*^'^^^^^ ^ zemindars, has also been furnished to the Board 
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No* % With respect to the sub-divisions of the zeuiindarries of this pur- 

E mentioned in the foregoing extract, into small talooks among 

DcpuSion, to collateral descendants of the original zemindars, and the discrimi^ 
Collector 'of nation of the right of property thereon depending, by the rules 
established by government ; — as the discussion of those points, make 
" no part of my instructions, but appear to appertain rather to the 
business of the approaching settlement, I shall only mention here, that, 
in order to prevent the ryot suffering inconvenience from the new 
pottahs being signed by the zemindars for land, whereof the malik or 
talook due might hereafter be found with the proprietor, or vice versa, 
I proposed that the signatures of both parties should be affixed, which 
being readily agreed to, the measure was accordingly adopted. 

I proceed now to explain the rules of assessment, and mode of 
collecting the rent, by an investigation of turf Dallel Sing, including 
the mozas moholey, &c, For information of these paticuiars, I had 
recourse to the putwarry accounts, (there being few or no powlmahs 
extant) and to the canongoes registers, which agree in stating the rules 
of assessment to be as follows ; 


NUCKDV LAND, 


Assul.* 


1 Fussala, 


Abwabs : 
Kussoor... 


'a, Lst went... 

Rs. As. 
... 5 s 

2rid 

... 5 0 

,‘jrd 

... 4 12 

4th 

... 4 S 

.5tii 

... 4 0 

(Jth 

... 4 12 

7th 

... 3 8 

Stli 

... 3 4 

nth 

... 3 1 

lOtli 

... 2 12 

11th 

... 2 8 

I2tli 

... 2 4 

J.-ltli 

... 2 1 

14th 

... 1 1.5 

l.^th . 

... 1 12 

Idth 

... 1 8 

17th 

... 1 6 

18th 

... 1 4 

19 th 

... 1 0 

20th 

... 0 14 

21st ... 

... 0 12 

22nd 

... 0 8 

;a, 1st .sort 

... 1 2 

2nd ... 

... 0 12 

3rd 

... 0 10 

4th 

... 0 9 

5th 

0 8 


rupee on tbeassil.,- 

i>ecMary~on laud capable of being watered 


on other land ... 
on neemsaly laud 


Ps. As, Gds. 
... ... 0 2 5 

in the dry season 
4 faloos per bega. 
.. 2 falooa. 

I faloo. 
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2i: 


Assessed on land capable of being watered 

at the rate last year of 7 annas in the 
rupee on the assul, 

Neakdarry: B,. a. Gds. 

Mockuddum — per rupee on the assul 0 0 20 

Chowderahyo.. ... 0 0 5 

Putwarry ... ... 0 0 5 

Gorayt ... ... ... ... o 0 21 

Deh Ciircha ... ... ... q 4 o" 

BHOWLEY LAND ; KHEEL : 

Seers. Chat. 

Malguzarry... .r Assul,., 


Neakdarry — Malik^ or ) 
Moekuddiim j 
Putwarry.*. 
Kyall... ... 
.Dehdar ... 
Goray t . . . 

Kyots share remains 


KUNHXJLL 

Malguzarry Assul. 


Neakdarry (as above) 
Kyots share 


BHOWLEY LAND; PAH. 
Malguzarry Assul ... 


12 12 
12 

1 0 

. 0 8 

. 0 4 

. 0 4 

. 0 4 


13 8 


2 4 
24 4 


Md... 


15 


Neakdars (as above) 
Ryots share 


Md.. 


1 

0 

0 

Chat. 


4 



12 

1(> 

0 


2 

4 

... 

21 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

20 

0 


... 

2 

4 

... 

17 

12 

1 

0 

0 


Abwabs: 

Kussoor ... Calculated upon the estimated value ofthe malguzarry 
share at 10 gundas per rupee. 

Kyally Paid upon do. at 10 gundas per rupee. 

Dehdary .-.In kind upon both the malguzary and Government 
shares, at 6 chattauks per maund, 

Russour Chowdery ... 4 chattauks per maund. 

Poll Curcha-** Upon beeta,or the ^ainhiiidij assessed on the amount 
01 the Government share at 4 annas per rupee. Unon dewra, or 
islands,^ per maund, oiiKheil 5 gundas. Kunkul, 7." 2,— Pah, 10. 

The division of the assessment into imul, uhmb, and neakdarry^ 
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No. 2o ig ^ mode wliicli has prevailed from time iminemorial in this piirgun- 
Assistant on Behar, whereby the rent or produce of the 

Beputation, to land became appropriated in distinct shares, to Government, to its 
Collector of officers, and to the cultivator ; the two first, being considered as the 
Angela ^ Government ; and the last, or neakdarry, of the several persons 

particularized, whoso contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further charges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by the 
deh eureka. It may be necessary further to explain the several 
articles of taxation contained in each division, or separate head. 

As8uL—1s the general rate per bega on land, the rent of which is 
paid in coin ; and which varies according to the quality of the soil 
and the facility of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks 
or weU.s, in the dry season. These rates, have existed beyond the 
date of any public record ; and were certainly fixed, long before the 
Company acquired the dewanny. 

Abwabs. — 1st. Kussoor, The term means hatta ; it was formerly 
levied as a part of the dek eureka (explained further on) to make up 
for any deficiency in the rupees collected in the Mofussil, which, under 
the Mogul Government, were required to be paid into the treasury, at 
an equal standard. Cossim Alii converted this contingent tax, into an 
uniform and permanent assessment throughout the pergunnah, as it 
has continued ever since. There is no objection now made to it by 
the ryots, whose advantages, in the increased price of grain and other 
articles, since its first imposition, may be supposed to have kept pace 
with the tax. 

2d. Dekdary. — This was originally the appropriated share of 
the dekdar^ an inferior officer of the police, whose office about 16 years 
ago being found unsupplied, and his service unnecessary, the assessment 
was, under the same name, shifted from the neakdarry to the abwab, 
where it now constitutes a part of the revenue. 

Srd. Mehemany. This is a partial exaction, which, during the 
residence of Cossim Alii at Monghyr, was first laid upon Molioby and 
its dependent villages Saekerpore and Jummulketa, at the gross 
amount of 42 rupees on the first, 20 rupees on the second, and 12 
rupees 12 annas on the last. The assessment of it, was apportioned 
on such land only as vras capable of being watered in the dry season ; 
by which mode, its operation became partial even among the ryots of 
the same village, whose assul rates of land became thereby increased 7 
annas in the rupee. On the earnest entreaty of the ryots, and on their 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an adjacent 
island (there being none on the continent) to such an amount as, in its 
rent, might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, I recommended 
the abolition of it to the zemindar, who readily acquiesced ; and it is 
abolished accordingly. The quantity of land engaged for as an equi- 
valent, with its rates and other particulars, are specified in the Persian 
register of abwabs, herewith to be transmitted. 

Neahdarry.—lst Moelcudmy, or as it is also termed, MaUkannah, is 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allotted, to the 
proprietor or officer of that name, whose relative situation, or parti- 
cular duty, I conceive it unnecessary to explain. 

2nd. Eussoom Chowderahy-^k an allotment to the 
chowdery or zemindar, similar in its nature to the foregoing. 

Fatwarry.^An allotment to the pufcwarry oi' 

village register. 
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4tli. Gorayt^^Ajk allotment to an inferior village 
officer acting under tlie zemindar or tahsildar ; his office is somewhat 
similar to that of a peon. 

5th, Dell Curcha.— This was formerly here^ as it is 
still in other parts of the district, an assessment variable in its rate, 
which could be determined only at the end of the year, agreeably to 
the amount of certain contingent expenses which were supposed to be 
incurred for the purposes implied in the literal meaning of the term, in 
the course of it, joined to the tussulana of the zemindars, of the 
canongoes, and other established allowances, the particulars of which, 
in the instance of Mohoby, accompany this ; and the particulars of 
which, in the other parts of the pergunnah, will hereafter be furnished. 
The unfair mode however, of computing this assessment, being com- 
plained of about 16 years ago, an enquiry was then made into its 
actual amount in each village ; and, in lieu of this variable assessment, 
a proportional rate was established, as a permanent tax, which has 
duly been collected ever since. By the operation of this measure, 
which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found one principal 
object of my deputation anticipated in this purgunnah ; the only inde- 
finite assessment being thereby reduced to a fixed rate, and the 
oppressive exaction of peons in particular, precluded : and I must do 
the zemindars the justice to observe, that on the most minute enquiry, 
I do not find them to have deviated from the rule in question. I have 
not therefox^e, as far as I have yet proceeded, found it necessary to alter 
either the amount the mode of this assessment in any instance, 
excepting that of Selimpre dumduma, an equivalent for the remission 
on which village, you will observe by the accompanying Persian papers, 
is obtained by the cultivation of wasteland on an adjacent island. 

The above ^ explanations apply equally to the bhowley and the 
nuckdy rates of taxation ; but in the formei*, there is an additional 
article to be noticed, namely, 

Kyally , — This was formerly, it may be presumed, an allowance 
made to the kyall, who actually weighed out the respective shares of 
the crop ; but as in process of time, instead of the produce in kind, the 
value of that produce at a certain rate in money ^ was paid by the ryot, 
the kyall became unnecessary, although the assessment was still conti- 
nued under the same name, as a part of the revenue. 

On computation made by the zemindars, the canongoes and myself 
m the results ol which we all agreed, it appeared that the net share to 
the lyot on the bhowley land in this turf, was on the 

Seers, Clis. 

Kheel ... * ... 22 4 

Kunhul ... 17 12 

^ Pah ... ... . 10 12 

whereas in several other turfs, it appeared to be about 

Seers. Chs. 

Xheol ... 22 4 

Kunhul,., ... ... 17 4 

... ... 13 8 

This groat disproportion in the pali land between Mohoby and the 
adjacent zemindarries, the ryots of the former witb-reason complained 

ot ; and alter some argument on the subject, the zemindars acquiesced 

ra the propriety of its lioing reduced more nearly to an ciiiiality. The 
rates were fraf;t.i!-dii)gly paid on the 

1 
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22 4 

17 12 

13 0 


Bhauglepore ; TIiesG rates, will still on comparison, be found heavier on the ryots of 
* Moiighyr,^thaii those which prevail, in most other parts of the district ; 
but I am inclined to believe, that the ditierence is amply compensated 
by the superior quality of the land in this pergunnah, and the vicinity 
of a ready market for its produce. 

On the grounds of the above investigation of the rates of taxation 
in Turp Mohoby, and of a similar investigation in every other instance, 
as faras 1 have yet proceeded, the issue of Jenapaut pottahs,both nuckdy 
and bhowley, has been obtained, excepting only for land cultivated on 
some islands situated in the Ganges westward of Monghyr, which will be 
mentioned hereafter. Those pottahs, you will please to observe, from 
the copy of one annexed, express the quantity of land, the several articles 
and rates of taxation, and also on nuckdy land, the same total or jumma. 

The same particulars being stated in the register which will 
accompany my final report on this pergunnah, the plan of which 
register is herewith submitted for your consideration, you will thereby 
be furnished with the information you require, vi 2 ;. 'Hhe most accurate 
and minute value of the lands cultivated by nuckdy pottahs, as well 
as the exact amount of bhowley kissa lands in cultivation,” except in 
such instances as above mentioned of the island west of Monghyr, 
where the obstacles to the accomplishment of this measure, stated by 
the canongoe in his answer to my query which is annexed, seem to 
me at present to be insurmountable, and concerning which 1 request 
to be favoured with your instructions. In the mean time, permit me 
to observe, that the species of pottahs granted in similar cases in 
Furkeya appearing to me well adapted to the particular local circum- 
stances of those islands, in which is included the whole tup])ah Dewra., 

I did not hesitate to adopt it, under the authority of the 4th article of 
the proclamations I am furnished with ; and should it meet with your 
approbation, an adequate knowledge of the quantity ami value of the 
lands in question, as the ground of a permanent settlernerh, may 
be obtained by other means, namely, an inspection of the village 
records ; unless objection to this mode should arise, from the idea of its 
being a minute local scrutiny. If, on the contrary being the case, you 
will be pleased to point out in what manner the difficulties stated hy 
the canongoe may be removed, and janajaut pottahs devised, including 
the particulars you desire to have inserted, those already granted in ^ 
this tuppah may be easily recalled, and others substituted, conformable 
to your instructions. 


I request also to be informed, whether it is your pleasure that the 
iss^e of pottahs be extended to the Mockurrey mahals in this and the 
other pergunnahs _ included in my deputation registers, which are, I 
believe, deposited in your cuteberry. 

I trust you will think the accompanying Abstract of pottahs issued, 
sulhcient for yow present purpose, or until the register shall be com- 
plete for each village (which I expect to accomplish in the course of a 
lew days) ; the transmission ot the original, would at this time, greatly 
retard my progress ; and a cojty of a paper of such a magnitude, it 
would not be possible, with the assistance of the mohuiTer I am 1 "ur- 
mshed with, to prepare in time for this dispatch. 
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TIIK RECOEDS OF THE CANONGOE. 


iNofc liavii.g with raft tfie Orders alluded to in your letter from the 
13oar<l of Revenue, dated the ■tth December 17b/, I shall be much on 

■obliged to you for a copy of them- Deputation, to 

o ^ T Collector of 

i ani, ^ , 1 , Bhaiiigiepore ; 

Your most obedient numble servant, Aug. 1790. 

S. DAYIS, 

SANDAuroRE, lUh Angv.d 1790. 

on Dep. in Monghyr. 


Appendix, No. r>. ^ 

Letter from Colleetor of Chaiiiriepurc, dated Otli December 1787 ; on ilie from 

constitution and liuties of the olliee of Canongoe. Collector of 

To Jolin Shore, Esquire, President, &c. Members of the Board o£ 

lie venue, r ort W 11 ilfllll. ^ tution and dii- 

Gentlemkn.— I the honour to acknowledge the receipt oi ties of the of- 

your letter of tint October, in which yon direct that ^ I should he© of^^Ca^n^ 

"pnqiose speirdic rules for the establishment of the, canongoes ; in detail- ^ ^ 
ing which, I am to compare the pre.sent situation of the office with its 
former state, when the institution was in due order. 

Hie object of the Mogul Government in instituting the office of 
Gmiongoe, and the nature of the charge entrusted to those officers; may 
he understocxl, by considering the list of papers which composed their 
rcicords.— These wtu'e : 

Lst. Dustoor ul umub 

:2(L Umul dustoor. 

Jhl. Eevisht dehaut. 

4th. K<*hahy amdan’y. 

oth. Awargy. 

hiln Dowl tuckshcHiS bundoohusi. 

7th. fhimmabnndy khass. 

Htlu Jumma sayre chobootra cuiwally my chowkeyaut wa 
(hmooeghuut. 

fltlu Jumma mahal Meer Oahry. 

lOtln Jumma Pachowtra. 

I Ith. Jumma mahal Budderky. 

1 2th. Ism m^’ishy Zemindarauri. 

IBfch. Iluckikaut Ikwy Zemin. 

Idtln Jumma, moedemrery wa istumrary. 

1 5t!i« Wasso<>I-buky. 

Hiih. Huckekut llo^endaraun. 

Thc^se accounts when faiilifully taken, gave the complete ^annual 
liistiOry of a ssemindarry, comprehending the groxind in cultivation, 
particularizing the portion of it which ])aid rent to Government and of 
that whidi was hold free ; the customs and usages established^, by 
former atimils, and tbose introduced by the aumils, of the time being ; 
the amount of rent in demand from every ryot, with the baknee 
remaining against any of them, at the end of the^ year ; the whole 
a.mourit of the zemindars or farmers collections, specifying the pai'ticu- 
lar sums umler every head in wliich those collections were inado, 
iogoJhcr with his cxp<msos of collection ; in short, object of ilie 
canoogoes office, was if> supply such information rcBpeeiing the country, 
that iHMrinunusiiujc.tj (>r julvantagc in the administration of it, slmuld 
bc^ coi{{‘.(‘alef], nor the zcinimlar cmahUxl to approjiriati^ anymore, of thc^ 
product of it to himrelf, ilnui the share alloUcd to liim by the tSovmm- 
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Nf). ment ; that no lands might be separated from the jumina, or rent-roll 

Coilfctor without authority ; and that the real value of the land yielding 

Bhanglepore, revenue might be known at the end of one year, as a rule for farming 
on the conaii- it or keeping it khas, or in the hands of Government, for the next ; 

of- either of which modes, it was the right of Government to adopts 
fice of Ca- To render the several functions of this office, however intricate in 
Bongoe ; ^ eth appearance, not only practicable but easy in execution, the privileges 
" and duties of the parties anywise concerned in the revenue department, 

were defined and I'eeorded, and the produce of the land as it 
might turn out in the course of the year, allotted to the zemindar, 
the ryot, or cultivator, to the Government and its officers, in distinct 
proportions, which in Behar continued still to furnish the rule 
of collecting the rents. These shares, it may be presumed, were formerly 
duly apportioned in every pergunnah where the lands were held khas, 
or retained in the hands of the Government. In zemindarry settlements, 
where the bundoobust, or amount of revenue, was fixed upon the infor- 
mation supplied by the canongoes office, the zemindar, after paying 
the amount of his jumma or revenue, and the salaries or the fixed 
allotments of the produce of the land due to the putwarries (village 
registers) and other inferior officers who acted under him, had a right 
to all the surplus of his collection. But this surplus could be derived 
only from the improvement of the country, during the term of liis 
settlement or temporary engagement with the Government ; or from 
the nature of the bhowley part of his collection, which admitted of 
advantage, under a rise in the price of grain. His loss, on the other 
hand, depended on his management, which might discourage the cul- 
tivators from maintaining the same standard of tillage ; or induce soxue 
of them, to desert to other mahals. His collection also on the bhowley 
harvests, instead of proving advantageous, might fall off from the cheap- 
ness of grain ; or, he might lose, from an unfavourable season. 

Of all these circumstances, the canongoes registers fornished a 
minute account, which at the expiration of the year, or term of the 
zemindars engagement with the Government, enabled the aumil to 
judge of the remission proper to be allowed for unavoidable loss, as 
well as of the mode in which the zemindarry might be settled for the 
ensuing year, either as a khod bundoobust (with the zemindar) or 
farmed, or kept khas (in the hands of Goveimment). Under the latter 
mode, the zemindar was not considered to be aggrieved, or as having any 
cause of complaint, while he received his russoom zemindarry, or allot- 
ment of the produce, which even then, was due to him only condition- 
ally, for services which he was at all times, bound to render for the 
advancement of the cultivation, and the promotion generally of tlm 
interests of the Government. 

At what period the canongoes office was instituted, or how long 
the regulations above specified, were strictly observed, it may not now 
be easy to ^determine. It is probable that under a Government subject 
to convulsions, they were occasionally violated for the advantage of 
the aumils, the zemindars, and the canongoes themselves ; and that the 
office from neglect has fallen gradually to decay. In Bengal, I believe 
Mttle of it remains, besides the name and the salaries annexed. In 
Behar, where the ancient usages of the provinces have undergone fewer 
alterations, the canongoes have retained more of the exercise of their 
functions, although, as might be expected, those have often been made 
subservient to the purposes of the zemindars. The canongoes of Behar 
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are, however, well informed of those functions^ agree in their definition, No. 

and are ready to resume the strict exercise of them, to any extent, that 
it may be the pleasure of the Government, to require : but before any Bhanglepore. " 
proposal be made for the regulation, or perhaps the re-establishment of tlie consti- 
an office so immediately connected with the detail of the provincial tles^of'^the of" 
collections, it may be necessary to learn on what footing the zemin- fice of CLwon^ 
dars are to be considered, as holding their zemiiidarries, lest g^e ; 6tii Dec. 
any encroachment should be made on those rights, which it 
may be in the intention of Qov^ernment for them to possess. 

If a "" minute local scrutiny” into the circumstances of a zemindany 
be (as you were pleased to inform me in your letter of the 10th of 
August) repugnant to the orders of the Court of Directors, 1 should be 
cautious of recommending for the canongoes the resumption of their 
former functions, since a more full disclosure of a zemindar’s manage- 
ment and profits can scarcely* be conceived, than the foregoing list of 
records would afford. 

I trust therefore, gentlemen, that as the first step towards a 
preparation of the plan you require of me, you will be pleased to assign 
the terms on which it is to be traced ; lest by choosing of myself, those 
whereon the zemindars are considered merely as servants olHlie Govern- 
ment, having no further tenure in the land than they derive from an 
office which, although hereditary, has been liable to much local scrutiny 
and restraint, 1 might trespass on your time by presenting you with 
such a plan for the canongoe’s office, as could not, consistently with 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and with tlie rights they 
may have conferred on the zemindars, be carried into etiect. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) B. DAVIS, 

Bhauglbforb, %ili Becemher 1787. A ding CJoUector. 


Appendix, No. 4. 

An Historical and Comparative ANALYSIS of the FINANCES of 
Bbngab ; Chronologically arranged in different periods from the 
Mogul Conquest to the present time; — Extracted from a Political 
Survey of the British Dominions and Tributary Dependencies in 
India. By Mr. James Grant. 

To the Honourable John Macphbrson, Esq., 

Governor General, Council, in their Secret, Political Depart- 
ment of Inspection, Fort William. 

Honourable and Sirs, — I have now the honour to lay before Mr.i.Lrant/ 
you, An Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of the introductory 
Sou bah of Bengal, from the era of the Mogul Conquest, under the emperor Letter^ 
Akbar, till the present time, chronologically arranged in three periods, of 
which the two first are comprised in the accompanying volume; and will 
exhibit a summary view of the rise, progress and extent of all the existing 
sources of public income, belonging of right, or virtually transferred to 
the East India Company, in form of the dewanny grant in 'J7B5 ; and 
still undoubtedly recoverable in their fullest extent, though perhaps 
not with the same rapid facility, they were in that moment nnfori.tiiiately 
lost to the State. 

The g(3Tiieral principles touching the nature, rigid;, and munagi*- 
ment of the revenue system of Hindostan universally, I have eiidea» 
voured to detiiie, in a fi)rmer work, entitled, A, Furitieal Survey of 
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i “ the Northern Circars,” submitted to the Honourable Board’s conside- 
ration in 1784 ; and applying these principles then more especially to 
the actual collections made on account of those valuable possessions, 
showed that a defalcation, which may he called, as it was ehieliv ti 
zemindarry one, of about half a krore of rupees yearly, had been sus- 
tained by the Company as sovereign proprietor of the soil, through the 
collusive chicanery of native agents, in withholdhig official intelhgence 
from their new masters, and fraudulently convening the use of sucli 
knowledge, to their own private emolument at the public expense. 

Jn like manner, applying the same general principle.s, oti the 
present occasion, to the territorial rental of the Soubah of Bengal, it 
will appear that, from a similar combination of native agents, employed 
in the department oi hnance, there hath been here a delalcation of at 
least two krores of rupees annually ; of which, one krore twenty-nine 
lacs may be draominated zemindany, as arising from the tisurpations, 
clandestine alienation, or embezzlement of the officiating farming land- 
holders of the country ; but the remaining seventy-one lacs must be 
considered, as incurred originally, and since continued, through a 
direct, criminal, inexcusable breach of trust in the ministry first 
appointed, or other natives subsequently vested, really with equal 
powere, though formally of humbler designation, to settle and conduct 

the affairs of revpuem behalf of the Company, down to the close of 

e prc.sent treatise ; either by fraudulent, unwarrantable, nnaiicount- 
abie reduction generally in the best established, most productive funds 
forming the basis of the constitutional moderate rent roll of the 
dewanny lands, as then indisputably ascei-tained and fully realize I ; or 
by wilful corrupt negligence, in withholding from their immediate! 
ppenors all such forms, documents, accounts, with other source.s of 


focal experimental kmivvliHlge, as were sufficien 


t and indispensably 


necessary to check, controul, or superintend with effective iiitelligeiitT 
every subordinate agency in finance, and whieli having aci.uired 
officially under the preceding Government, it became immediaKdy their 
nrst essential duty to eommunicate, to .succeeding rulers 

pie depravity, ignorance, and misconduct of native Hindo.staanv 
agents m every branch of Govornmeut, have often been tlie theme .d 
general declamation, as notoriou.s, lamentable, iiTomediahle. But, 
1 hope the accompanying detail will be thought .sufficient to 
JUS ify the .seventy of my own particular censures; as i am 
wffing to flatter inyseli, after combining th(' substance of tlii.s 
performanec, however imperfect, with what hath been in like 
manner, set forth lu the Political .Survey of the Oirears, that I 
shall not fall unp-r the imputation of describing and deploring 
an evil, which I have not boon able to trace to its primitive 
source, where alone a rad cal cure can bo e/lected. or ofpoii ti g out 

«n«ubstaritkl and impossible tl be Shat 
capacity, It would bo presumption to prescribe the 
mSu? of ‘'f proposed ; that, will be the more 

to been confined 

H 0P««*rrich, long hidden, therefore, 
talents; ami if the 
endeavour, in 

™ f f ^ «‘^bse(}ueufc exigency, I may not havi* 

mciit which I might claim to my, self, m having thus performed a volun- 
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taiy duty, .stimulated as I liave been, by the highest private encourage- 
ment. 

Accordingly, it was my intention, at the beginning of the 
season, to have finished the period of my slender services in 
tills country, on delivering in the tract which I have now 
presented, and meant to leave, as a humble testimony of unfeigned 
gratitude, and of that best will I shall always bear for the enlarged 
growing prosperity of the interests of my honourable employers, as 
fa.r as they may be consistent with the true national welfare. But 
considering the great imperfection of the work in question, joined to 
the impossibility, perhaps, without better talents or further materials, 
of rendering it more comprehensively clear, in the same manuscript 
compass of an abstract ; and being earnestly desirous to afford every 
possible elucidation of the subject brought forward, cither through 
any incidcuitai ])ersonal knowledge or a full communication of such 
papers as 1 may be possessed of, for the purpose of ascertaining 
sunicieni grounds to resolve on, and cany into effect suitable 
iriea,sur(is for restoring, as well as any constitutional rights and privileges 
of the East India Company, that they may have been unjustly de- 
)>rivcd of in the capacity of real or representative sovereign, as those 
supposed to have beeri wrongfully taken from ixemindarry members of 
the State, and thus to fulfil the spirit equall3^ with the literal injunc- 
tions, of the last regulating Act of Parliament ; — so 1 have, of my own 
free accord, thought proper to remain another season in the country, 
more especially during the usual period of concluding the annual 
Sisttlemcuit of tlio revenues of Bengal, that I might have it in my 
power to answer personally before the honourable board such questions^ 
if any were necessary, as they should be pleased to propose, or in 
written lixplanation re})ly to the possible inquiries of any subordi- 
nate oliic.ers, itistriuded to revise, report on, or correct the substance of 
what I am extremely sensible is a loose performance both in style and 
matter, but which nevertheless 1 willingly submit to criticism ; profess- 
ing myself perfectly indifferent, how justly severe it maybe, if the 
result should prove in the least favourable to the national cause by 
discussion, whether in confirming or refuting, in whole or in part, 
wliat f. have ventured thus to obtrude on public notice, without any 
other admissible plea or excuse perhaps besides what I have indicated 
to have been the dictates of my own mind in acting up to its proper 
Hcntiment of rectitude, under the most flattering encouragement indeed 
I could desire from tlic honourable the Governor General, short of an 
' official command. 

It is also to answer fully the purpose now expressed that I have 
thought it requisite, without further delay, to give in the present work, 
in anticipation of a reply to some queries, which wishing previously to 
have solved,! begged for permission to propose through the honourable 
the*. Governor GeneraFs indulgence on the 8rd instant. Whatever the 
Boliiiion may be, it cannot alter materially the substance of what I 
have writtmu I shall be ghni tliat the accounls I have named and 
winlied to refer to, may ”hc forthcoming, as they will be fountl 
tm !t‘SH imporiunt in themselves, than they may be essential, in the 
veriruaUioii of some of the principal facts which I have stated ; 
but iliai tliey were not oilicially rendered, or their practical uses expli- 
citly or fully communicated to any British subject in tlui civil service of 
iliu Compuiiy, any tiimdiefori^ the !2tli April 1781, 1 must begleavc iiapH* 


Mr.J Granfc^ 
Introductory 
Letter. 
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iSurtory" conviction of concludino- 

Letter. right ; being firmly of opimon, if otherwise, that the importance and 
ntihty of such papers would have been suggested, made manifest, and 
brought into pneral_ current use, long ere now. That the nS 
ofiicers were always in possession of these and every other account 
mcessary to ascertain or realize to the public exchequer, all the estab- 
lished rightful dues of the sovereign, I cannot entertain the least 
doubt of. That they have carefully suppressed the most consequential 
fn t1,a ^ cpvinced of ; first, from positive direct evidence 

confused order of such as have been 
brouj^ht forth, and which have been for the most part published 
secondly, the constant uniform affirmation, fin oppLitioJi to every 
ipuiry set on foot to obtain full authentic vouchers for asccrta^nL^ 
the preceding mussulman system of finances, exhibiting an accurate 
detail of the amount collected), that they were aU or hi " retf 
earned off or lost in the troubles of CoTs^ Ijy and'^hstlv^ St’ 
intricpy or difficulty which a system of revenue ^Stlm ^iert 

£n fnvrefe* appeared £ ouiilvL tXve 

t>ep involved in, and often so represented, through the insufiicienev of 

native infonption or a still more criminal conduct in wSfurS-e! 
pi esentation to mislead, embarrass, and prevent by obscure comnloT 
accounts, the effectual endeavours of L uS BrSf 
threatening at once, detection of the deceit af, first imi)os(‘(? with 
futuie discptinupce of every intemediate fraudulent emolument. 

_ Nevertheless it is possible now, if an idea were entertained of the 
existence of the papers in question, or of copies bein7SihoomW 
rough any foreign channel, that the persons officially entrusted under 
the preceding gpermnent with, and still in possession of the o hdX 
might attempt by anticipation, to shift the charge of ne4ct of Ztv 
from themselves to others, in not mentioning or deliverin g thm ki 
urging perhaps in their own defence, that they hadnevm bX dk! 
upon to doso; as if it were possibk for rtraLm n£is aiht £ 
mysterious, technical, multifarious descrintioif of -dl" L' 
parts of an account of Indian toiiLS re?oZ «>»>P«nent 

tied under such subdivided form not coS^^ really sm.p i- 

name any of them intuitively. But the HoLurrt.lc 
see ttougli the insidious aitiiioe, if attempted ‘to bf iuiotiied''S { 
hope be pleased to hear what I map have firtjier to m It. ■ k- 1 

Oalot™, April 

G. 

HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE ANALVSIS. 
mr . INTRODUCTION. 

Mjatanf. o"" 
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of reformatioBj as it may iiave prevented an earlier adoption of, or Mr J,Grant’s 
return to that system of order and political economy now authoritatively ol 

enjoined, and so long established in form, throughout that portion of Bengal, 
the Mogul dominions under present consideration, until the very instant 
of the revolution in 1765, introductive of the sway of the actual sove- 
reign. The ultimate views of the Legislature are now become as manifest, 
as they must in general be considered well directed towards their apparent 
object, of ensuring great lasting territorial advantages to Britain, on 
the only solid foundations of a rightful permanent empire ; in leaving 
the free entire enjoyment of ancient customary rights, priviliges, civil or 
religious law, to the great body of native inhabitants, under a stable local 
administration, framed on principles of reasonable constitutional policy; 
perhaps the best possible to be devised, for the government of distant 
possessions subjected necessarily to an oligarchy of foreign rulers, under 
relative circumstances, singularly delicate in themselves, as well as 
perfectly new in the political history of the world. And however 
unmerited in respect to a great majority of the Company’s servants are 
those stern provisions of the new parliamentary code, which may bo 
consti'ued into an indiscriminate imputation, or rather presumption of 
guilt, in all, for the real or supposed transgression or misconduct, 
of a few ; provisions perhaps the more readily adopted on a review 
of the detached interests, inconsiderable numbers and covenanted or 
previously abridged liberties of such of his Majesty’s British subjects as 
may continue to hold executive offices in this country ; yet regarding 
the act as it stands at present, generally with all its salutary and 
obnoxious clauses, it may truly be considered as the groat charter of 
rights, if not to the whole body of national representatives in Asia, at 
least to all East India subjects of Groat Britain, wh(3 enjoy tlie inesti- 
mable advantage of living under a delegated swaj", thus teinpered for 
the first time in Hindostan, with the mildest influence of practical 
enlarged distributive justice. 

It is true indeed, with respect to a very small but important class 
of the native inhabitants of this country, forming the necessary respon- 
sible agents between the prince and peasantry, for managing the zetain- 
dairy or landed interest of the State, that the law as yet seems only 
declaratory of the humane and generous intention of the legislature to 
restore, and henceforth firmly to establish in all the plenitude of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, or ancient ascertained immunities, on principles of 
equity according to the constitution of India, such, or any other descrip- 
tion of persons who may have been illegally deprived of their official or 
possessory rights within the period of British administration. But as 
the injunction to the Company on this head, is unequivocally positive, 
to investigate and forthwith redress, if founded in truth, the injuries 
supposed or complained of ; so the eventual benevolent purposes of the 
act, may reasonably and fully be anticipated, from the moment it be- 
gins to have effect in the proposed sphere of its operation. 

To assist therefore in an inquiry, not less extensive and difficult in 
itself as a task to be accomplished, than humanely laudable in its 
object, becomes not only a duty on all those who^may^ be entrusted 
with ministerial executive authority, but on every individual member 
of the same eomirumity, whether in a private or public station ; who, 
from his own experience, or that of others, can throw the smallest 
possible light on a subject touching so nearly the interest, the clig- 
jiity, and honour of the British nationn. Ariimatcfi with these 
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Mr J GranFs sentimeiite, as well as encouraged hj the indulgence and attention 
tleF^tLesof to a disquisition recently exhibited on the topic of Indian 

Bengal finance in general, applied on that occasion, particularly to the northern 

circars, I now again venture to obtrude the result of my observations 
on the same interesting subject at large, applied here more especially 
with fuller intelligence, in ascertaining the nature,, mode of manage- 
ment, former and actual amount of the established revenue of the 
Soubah of Bengal, collected in behalf and with the positive sanction of 
Government. 

But the most powerful motives were necessary, as a counterpoise 
fo the slender hope, or satisfaction of impressing conviction of the truth 
of my own opinions, on the minds of others, however matgirial, justly 
stated, or ascertainable might be the facts on which such opinions were 
founded ; and the dread of incurring the imputation of ignorant mis- 
representation, would otherwise, though encouraged with all the 
presumption of conscious rectitude of design, shrink at the task ot 
opposing the present popular belief, which hath, through the charms 
of eloquence, in displaying a familiar theory, partially just, though 
locally misapplied, gained gradual ascendency in the course of the last 
ten years, over the authoritative informations of the secret committee 
of Parliament in 1773, founded on the oral or written testimony of some 
of the ablest, most upright and experienced individuals employed in 
the highest offices of the financial department in this country ; and 
who deriving their speculative knowledge of the constitutional 
forms of local administration from a view of the real practice 
of the preceding Mussulman Government, from which they immedi- 
ately obtained a transfer of dominion, may I’easonably be sup- 
posed to have been the best instructed on that important subject of 
inquiry. Under such circumstances therefore, if the presumed experi- 
ence of the whole twenty years now elapsed since the acquisition of 
the dewanny, the voluminous records of the Company, together with 
the deliberate evidence of many respectable persons, delivered as matter 
of simple opinion, unsupported by established facts, were universally 
against me ; yet I should aver confidently, as I will maintain, that 
the actual system of revenue in Bengal was from the beginning taken 
upon mistaken grounds, fundamentally wrong in itself, and highly 
dangerous to be continued ; yet still as easily to be corrected, as its 
principle may be proved to be false, with common intelligence joined 
to an inclination of investigating dispassionately the truth. It is a 
baseless fabric reared in the ignorance, corruption and chicanery of 
the natives, intended to conceal from superficial poptilar view, or per- ^ 
haps ultimately to destroy, the symmetry, convenience and simplicity 
of the original structure, which it has been made artlessly to coverfrom 
outward sight, and through delusive information of the first sole keepers 
of the golden key of interior admission, imposed on the unsuspecting 
honesty of foreign rulers^ as the solid genuine edifice of Indian tinaneci 
Such as represented, it was presumed in every respect to be, and being 
deemed too stupendous or expensive an undertaking to be wholly pulled 
down and reconstructed, was thought only proper to bo repaired and 
adjusted to modern European ideas of perfection. Invention was 
racked to hide or correct apparent deformity ; and under such skilful 
hands, no wonder if the motley, shapeless mass should now be consi- 
dered, as a work highly finished. It is only to bo lamented, that ihoso 
who have thus shown themselves actuated by tln^. best indinatioris, ch' 
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capable of the greatest execution, were necessarily precluded from Mr J Grant’s 

taking an interior view, and making the discovery that the immediate 

object of their labours was merely an outwork, a heap of rubbish Bengal ° 

rudely formed, with design to screen the true substantial work within, 

from simple passengers, or embarrass and prevent the approach, of 

more curious observers. 

To drop the style of comparison, though sanctioned by the title of 
our performance, it is impossible but the fallacy of the system, and 
accounts of revenue wlilcli were obtruded by the designing natives on 
the Company’s administration in Bengal at the acquisition of the 
dewanny, and since, almost universally acquiesced in, or adopted, 
must sooner or later be manifested and generally acknowledged; 
because it is the nature of truth ultimately to force itself on the minds 
of all who are interested in the discovery. Such however is the stubborn- 
ness of long established belief, that the pi*ogress to conviction of error, 
may be so slow as to render entirely vain the hope of any individual’s 
effecting the change; but what cannot be completed by one person, should 
not therefore be wholly laid aside wlien the design is laudable and the exe- 
cution thought necessary. A rude or imperfect essay received favourably, 
may stimulate others better qualified, to take up and prosecute the task, 
until its final accomplishment; and the merit of the undertaking, 
thankless privately, though perhaps not the less useful to the public, 
will be in proportion to the number and difficulty of the obstacles to 
be surmounted. 

Among the most powerful of these, are to be reckoned the original 
forms pretended to be deduced from ancient practice, and as such im- 
posed upon the inexperienced sovereign agency, by some of the best 
established characters for ability and integrity of the native inhabi- 
tants of this Country, who for seven successive years were vested in 
the sole virtually uncontrouled administration of the dewanny rents, 
from the time they were first acquired by the Company. It would be 
a task, if liot difficult, at least invidious, to prove designed deception 
on the part of the superior Hindostanny officers thus employed by 
delegation, in the early management of the revenues : not so much from 
the dread of wounding the sensibility of a Mussulman or Hindoo, iml- 
ly, by such a charge, but the supposed injury it would be in the esti- 
mation of others of a sympathetic feeling, or unacquainted with national 
character, to bring an accusation against them of delinquency, as 
Understood in Europe, unsupported, perhaps, by the formalities 
required there of legal evidence; as Well as the consequences to 
be apprehended by themselves, when thus stigmatized in the 
eyes of their rulers, the dispensers of favour, or, in being obliged to 
refund former unrightful acquisitions, sacrifice those of present 
enjoymeiit, and forego the expectancy of future additional defalca- 
tions. It may be sufficient for all the useful publh*. purposes simply 
to prove, that through the medium of .natives, hitherto almost 
excluvsively employed in real effective opei’ations of finance, we have 
been, by some means or other, unintentionally or with design, grossly 
<leceivcd in respect to the nature, form and extent of the animal assess- 
ment of Bengal ; that such intermediate agents themselves, have 
always beem i'ully, or more perfectly informed on thc*,se irnporfant 
subjects, tliougli they withheld their knowledge from European super- 
intendents ; and that wlien they bav,e been rc^garded, or officially 
cunsubed as oracles to delermino the most essential riglits of Govern- 
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ment, they have in mosst cases, stood in Lhe predicament of judge and 
party against the sovereign ruler ; deeply interested perhaps In the 
event of their own decision ; yet placed in every instance heyoiid the 
reach of detection, as holding in the same hands, though incompatibly^ 
all the great offices of State, instituted as mutual cheelis on each other, 
together with the entire volume of authentic documents, accounts or 
official forms, so indispensably necessary to controul their conduct with 
intelligence, while the ruling administration were still unaided by the 
lights of free extensive self experience. 

The more general conclusion of deception, will only be acquiesced 
in b}^ liberal unbiassed minds, on a reAuew and nice examination 
oi‘ all the facts and circumstances relative to the management of ihc 
finances of the country, before and since the acquisition of the dewanny, 
and intended to be here set forth by comparisoii, as grounds are want-- 
ing to pursue the mode of more positive independent reasoning. Eui 
tlio less important collateral deductions in regard to the possibility, 
joined to the apparent private interest there might be of practising 
such delusion, must occur at once to the minds of those who recollect, 
or have been sufficiently informed of the character, situation, power, 
or necessary influence of the first ai^pointed native ministry in behalf 
of the Company. A mussulman presided ; aiid if there be a scruple 
of difibrence in point of what we understaiifl by moral principle among 
the numerous follow^ers of Mahomed, without any knowledge of the 
man but from report, lam inclined to tlnnw it, into the scale of his 
virtues. An outward deference and ])i'acticai observance of religious 
forms may be admitted, as a proof at least otliis understanding, if not 
of his piety; though perhaps his abilities will appear most couspicuous, 
in considering a rapid progress in the career of ambition, which witii 
all genuine Asiatics, must 99 times in a 100 be by the basest degrees 
of servility, venality, dishonesty, corruption; or, if once against such 
odds through military talents, is ever necessarily attended with assas- 
sination, prefidy, cruelty and oppression. During tlie two years 
.souhabdarry of Jaffier Ali Khan after the cx])ulsion of Cossim, ihi.s 
man acted as naib of Jehangeernagur, then iiiKloubtcdly ihc first and 
most lucrative post under the nizamut; because the jurisdiction was 
the largest, the province the richest, and the rents, though valued low 
on the royal registers, were always rated the highest in the secret sepa- 
ate rent-roll of the provincial delegate. In tliis hhort period of financial 
anarchy, a balance was stated to have been incurred, as he himself wdll 
be forward to acknowledge^ throxighout the whole of Bengal, of more 
than two ci'ore of rupees ; but it would be unreasonable to expect to be 
informed from the same quarter, how much of this was to be placed to 
the account of Dacca, notwithstanding the calamities of the ci\dl war, 
supposed to have occasioned the general deficiency elsewhere, wem 
certainly little felt in this remote district, and could not decently be 
pleaded to authorize continued arrears, after the restoration of peace ; 
neither would it be altogether fair to require an exact a(X;ouiit of the 
four months anticipated collections of the first year of the dewaimy 
from May to September 1765, stated at about one-third of the annual 
bundobust, though during these months, the receipts of revenue all 
over Hindostan are ever com})aratively smaJl in proportion to the 
isiterval of time, and never could be autlnudzed before the settlement 
of the jummabundy, which did not take place till Jong after the arrival 
of our first resident at the Moorshodabad durbar, in July of the suniu 
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rear never til eles.s the expenditure of part, to ans^ver tlio private J; 
demands j as pretended, of British subjects then high in office, hath been 
minutely set forth, and now stands on. the Journals of the House 
Commons in 1772, to screen the great defaulter, by anticipated insidious 
recrimination against those who were probably ensnared into a parti- 
cipation of the illgotten wealth of an hour, to realize to himself the 
enormous fraudulent acquirements of years. Still however, the selfish 
view, witli the means of concealing such defalcations, were onl}/- 
adequate to the inferior station of provincial deputy ; when acting 
nlterwards as naib soubah and dewan, holding virtually the whole 
united powers of executive government under the selfsame aiitliorit)'-, 
and exclusive of official knowledge, it is equally impossible to measure 
the predoiiiina-ncy of private interest, as to define the irresistilile iniiu- 
ence of an Eastern despot, to ensure the gratification of liLs will. 

Some nominal coadjutors, it is true, were intended to control the inor- 
dinate power of the minister, but the feeble restraint of the Roy Roy an, 
his Hindu colleague, served only to quicken and confirm hi*s arbitrarj; 
movements ; while the councils of a banker associate, sole interested or 
experienced in the benefits of money dealings, which were great in 
proportion to the gross receipts of cash from the country to be after- 
wards misapplied, naturally urged the progress of the same unrightfui 
devious course. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered, that the Jieroditary 
and consequential post of chief Canongoe, the only true etfective consti™ 
tutional check known in the whole system of Mogul Govcrnnieiit on 
every temporary delegated trust, hath been unequally divided irom the 
commencement of the present century, between two Indian families of 
the tribe of koyi ; and as the interested execution of tliis inqxjrlant ofilce 
indispensible (however managed under an indolent ignorant muss a 1 man 
administration, with the continued inheritance of it,) depended more on 
personal ability and anticipated succession, than doubtful hereditary 
pretensions ; bo it has happened generally agreeable to common Hindu 
policy in this and zemindarry employments, that the heir of adoption, 
whether of line, consanguinity or caste, hath been a minor-grandson, 
nephew or foundling, acting under the experienced tutelage of the father, 
mother or household bramin, and represented in the sovereign presence 
by a servile dependent, properly instructed, with the designation of naib 
or vakeel, to this inlant chancellor, register and keeper of the imperial 
archives of the soubah. At the period now in question, a very intelligent 
iniitseddy, whose name deserves to be rescued from oblivion, held this 
inferior delegated trust in behalf of the lesser Canongoe. The lowness 
of his degree rendered him the fitter instrument for the minister’s 
purpose; and he was accordingly appointed peshcar to the Khalsa 
duster, having obtained the nomination of Ms former charge for his 
minor nephew and adopted son, after passing by the experienced fatlier, 
who in his turn even then, undoubtedly looked forward to the high 
post of virtual dewan, which he at present occupies in the financial 
department of the Company, in the like manner as he seems now to 
expect the transmission of it, to his immediate posterity, by the^Bame 
mode of re-transfer, and convenient filiation in favour of an infant 
grandson. 

To coiitroul so formidable a combination of intriguing natives, or 
penetrate into the mysteries of their financial conduct, against iludr 
will and private interests, through a mass of such obseui'i* maicrials 
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as were designedly thrown in the way of European investigation to 
perplex and mislead, required what was impossible, — immediate intui- 
tive knowledge of affairs, only to be learnt by long practical experience : 
even the genius, ability, disinterestedness of Clive himself, aided by all 
the vigour, address, and awe of his military character, might have 
been long bafHed in the attempt, in those early days of imperial acqui- 
sition of territory. Nor yet could the propriety of his choice of 
nainisterial agents, be called in question; for, perhaps, in Hindostan, a 
mussulman could not be found characterized by tlie greater reputed 
virtues of honour, sagacity, moderation, and equity, locally understood, 
than Mahomed Reza Khan ; a Hindoo more pliable, experienced in the 
collections, or highly respected by his countrymen, than Rajah Boolu- 
bram ; nor of the latter nation, a mubseddy endowed witli greater cun- 
ning or secrecy in his profession ; more skilled in the detail of the 
exchequer dues ; the fraudulent emolument of the zemindars and other 
officers of Government ; practical arts in composing or decyphering revenue 
accounts; dividing, subdividing, intermixing, aimexing, reducing, or 
entirely concealing portions of rent and territory (thus to enhance the 
merit with the difficulty of execution in rendering various, complex, 
and intricate, the simple operations of Indian finance) than Rada 
Kuntsingli, the elder brother of Gungagovind, the father of Praan 
Kishen. 

Nevertheless, it is a melancholy, as I hope it will become a notori- 
ous truth, that, from the routine of business, official forms, notions of 
right or former practice, at first introduced under this original triumvi- 
rate, is to be deduced a positive inexcusable defalcation from thi^. 
unalienable established moderate rental of the country, in the moment 
of transfer to the Company, of at least 10 crore of rupees, diuing tlie 
twenty years of administration which has now elapsed since that memora- 
ble era of the acquisition of the dewanny,as in the same manner we have 
shown a loss, not much less, to have arisen in rather a shorter period in the 
northern circars ; through the like, fatal necessity of trusting implicitly 
a junto of native agents, deeply interested in concealing the amount of 
the actual collections, or in misrepresenting the just undeniable rights 
of sovereignty, with the true nature of zemindarry tenuies. To trace 
all the wily mazes through which so enormous a sum has been dissipated 
in Bengal by large deductions, smaller additiouvs, and unaccountable 
remissions of rent, together with the designed confusion in the prescrib- 
ed order, extent, and denomination of the several districts to be 
assessed, agreeable to the ancient records of the superior khalsa duster, 
would be, if posssible, yet a very irksome unnecessary labour ; consid- 
ering that the same detail hath been more recently introduced in the 
formation of the sudder abstracts of revenuo, in specifying the annual 
settlement of an inconsidjgrable talook, or obscure village, as in stating 
that of a zemindarry jurisdiction equal to twice the kingdom of Sardiida 
in Europe; and that nine-tenths of the huge voluuie of modern bundo- 
busts will not be found to contain the b\mdredth part of the rental of 
the country : such minutise, though perfectly adapted to the broken 
diminutive scale, by which a slow, patient, indefatigable Hindoo 
calculates the most extensive as well as the smallest pecuniary transac- 
tions, ill suits the magnitude of our present subject of inqxiiry ; and it 
might bethought equally absurd to exhibit for annual current use, the 
vast financial operations of a mighty empire thus partially by undefined 
unwieldy provinces, and partly by the frittered divisions of an insigni- 
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ficant liamlefej as to attempt giving at one glance, a general comprelien- Mr. j.Grant^s 
sive view of a boundless object through the focus of a microscope. 

Besides, it may be very reasonably supposed, that the plausible stoiy Bengal 
of Cossim Allies having destroyed or carried away with him, on his 
expulsion, all the material archives of the exchequer, may yet have 
some slight foundation in truth, though for the most part invented to 
be constantly urged by the native officers of the revenue, to prevent 
retrospection, or the possibility of tracing their own embezzlement 
progressively to the originalsource of the evil, where every true practical 
reform must also take its rise ; and that really a few consequential 
papers perhaps, relative to the history of his own administration, general 
principles of taxation, or the tuckseem hustabood accounts of those 
provinces, where so expediently he brought into the public treasury 
the keftyet, or private benefits of aumildars, may be wanting ; in 
which case, a narrow scope is left to cavil, though none to vindicate, the 
prodigious defalcation of succeeding agency. 

As to the obstacles which occur in overturning a fallacious 
system that has been so long adopted and powerfully promulgated by 
very able and 3'espectable individuals of our own nation, who have held 
the highest executive offices in this countiy, I shall in this place only 
observe, that these difficulties will be in great part removed, if the 
imposition can be proved to have originated with the first native ad- 
ministration appointed on behalf of the Company, and that the grand 
errors in the principles of their theory, could only be detected after 
many years of practical experience, an inquisitive research, or accidental, 
insight into the mysterious written forms of revenue proceedings ; yet 
still an arduous task will remain, perhaps surpassing our slender unaided 
ability, though necessary to be attempted to turn the bias, which must 
have been given to the prejudices of the public by a recent literary 
performance, entitled, '' Original Minutes of the Governor General and 
Council 1776, with a plah. for the settlement of the revenues of 
Bengal,” &c. ; a work replete with local information, and the soimdest 
political doctrines, when applied to the finances or the state of civil 
society in Europe ; though entirely foreign to the circumstances of this 
country, in many fundamental points. The consideration of some of 
these, will naturally arise in the prosecution of our present subject ; but 
ifc may not bo improper here to premise a few of the most essential, and 
in which we are sorry to differ so widely from the author of ihe tract 
in question, respecting the application of adduced facts and opinions, 
to the actual situation of persons and things in India. 

First, the grand material difference between us, is on ihe nature 
of landed propei'ty. It is positively affirmed on the one side, 
pages 163-4, “ that the lands of these provinces ai^e not the pro- 
“ perty of the East Tmlia Company as sovi^ign representative, but 
of the zemindars and other chrsses of the natives, who owe nothing 
to Government but a fixed portion of the net produce,” indifferently 
described in other parts of the work under the^ denomination of a quit- 
rent, tribute, or land tax. This is declared to be the main hinge on 
the whole argument for the proposed settlement turns;” and 
the author’s deductions will be found to flow regularly from that posi- 
tion. But it must at the same time, in justice be observed, that it is 
the principle of this doctrine, as thought essential to the public inter- 
ests, that seems to influence the ready belief of its constant admission 
i|ito the system of Mogul legislation, rather than any solid proofs 
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of tlie fact, from wliat can be deemed incontrovertible evidence, either 
ofScia], written, or circumstantial ; for, agreeable to an established 
European maxim, involving however a distinct secondary question, it 
is inferred, that the proprietary uses of the soil, would be incompatible 
with the actual sovereignty; and that a mind impressed with such a 
notion might not be open to conviction, though the point of right were 
otherwise determined by authority. On the other hand, in the politi- 
cal disquisition delivered in to the Board in December 1784, relative to 
the northern circars, and to which I must beg leave frequently to refer, 
when treating of the subject of Indian finance in general, the very 
reverse of the foregoing proposition, in its more important as well 
as its subsidiary affirmations, is set forth as incontestible, on 
substantial specific grounds, admitting of an immediate, final, oi* 
determinate issue. The sovereign ruler in all parts of Hiiidostan, 
if not through the whole of Asia, unless it bo in the Itiissiau 
dominions, is declared to be the sole virtual proprietor of the soil ; not 
in the European feudal acceptation of the term, agreeable to whicli it 
liath lately been attempted to be qualified, implying a fictitious teiuire 
as lord paramount, from whom all lesser holdings arc su[)posed to bfi 
derived b}" eveiy class of subjects, but in riglit and fact, the real acting 
landlord entitled to, and receiving from the ryots or husbandmen, k 
certain portion of the gross yearly returns of“ the country in money or 
kind, fixed on a medium in Bengal, at one-fotirtli of tlie whole produce, 
according to a pecuniary estimation made about the yeai’ 1582, soon 
after the establishment of the Mogul (Jo vornment under Akbai", and. 
continued thence, without any deviation in the principle, down to the 
present time, though it is much to be feared the inirpiitous practices 
of Indian landholders may have clandestinely exceeded that original 
equitable standard. It is further advanced as it i controvertible, that 
the zemindars or other classes of natives, hitherto considered the right- 
ful proprietors of the lands, are actually no more than annual contract- 
ing farmers or receivers of the public rents, with state<l allowances in 
the nature of a commission on the receipts, and a small estate or portion 
of their territorial jurisdictions set apari fur constant family subsistence, 
whether in or out of office, but never exceeding in the wlu)le, by an 
universal prescriptive law of the empire, 10 per cent, on the Mofussil 
collections ; and that to alter or otherwise define these fundamental, 
implicitly acquiesced-in rules of financial jurisprudence in India, ascer- 
taining the nature of civil tenures, the established mode of levying, and 
actual amount of the rental or yearly assessment of the land, would 
be no less impolitic, useless, and dangerous, in respect to probable 
Mure consequences, than unconstitutional, unnecessary, and a wanton 
sacrifice of the dearest, most essential interests of Government, in the 
present moment. 

The speculative opinion involved in tliis proposition, -will be 
subject to cavil, and can only be determined by reference ,>to past 
experience, still to be unfolded to the world, and perhaps, alfter all, 
inapplicable partly to actual circumstances ; but as to the merm matter 
of fact, here we must join issue. A question of the highest |>ights of 
sovereignty, of subjects, or in property is depending ; and th|)ugh we 
do not take our departure from the same point, it is but fairHliat we 
should start as nearly as possible on equal terms in the samej insttint, 
or in plainer words, that the burthen of proof should not restientirely 
on one side, while bare assertions may have been admitted, on tf^lieotluir 
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without previous investigation. Our different principles being then 
explicitly laid down or avowed, and the arguments in support of both, 
with respective proofs or illtistration.s, being free for jiublic examina- 
tion and discussion, while the important object is one and the same, a 
cpdid ultimate decision may be the immediate result of an authorita- 
tive enquiry on the spot ; to which I can anticipate the ready 
acquiescence of the author of the plan, even with the more assur- 
ance, that he seems to refuse in advance his a8.sent to the practi- 
cal inferences of secondary consideration, to be drawn from what, 
in his own understanding, would })e an unfavourable determina- 
tion, on the simpler points of fact. The parties eventually and mo.st 
interested on this occa.sion, compose the three princi]ial orders of men 
in every subordinate state ; the representative ruler, the landholders 
technically or locally understood, and the whole body of husbaudincn. 
To define the rights and privileges of the zemindars, &c. of India, 
forming the only intermediate class of territorial subjects existing 
beiweea the prince and peaBantry, would be in truth, to distiuguifcili also 
those of ^ the two latter descriptions of persons, by nuirking the common 
boundaries of all, in the cliain of mutual dependence, and where alone 
they are capable of limitation ; the higher extremes of <lespotisni and 
the lowest of slavery, being ever like indefinite. Something like thi.s, 
however, has been attempted in the Political Survey of the Cirears 
before referred to, and may again be loosely taken u]> in the present 
disquisition ; but as we are persuaded, ^at so great and powerful a 
body of people, such as the more ciflinent landholders of Bengal, 
particularly tliose styled rajahs, who have been compared indignity 
to the feudatory jn'inces of the German empire in Europe, can never 
want special, able, and more agreeable advocates to plead their cause, 
particularly while they are .sufiered to admini.ster, with uncontroled 
authority, the unascertained revenues of their aniple jurisdictions; so 
in this essay, wo mean rather to apply our reasoning to explain the 
immunities and. relative situation of both the other corporate membens 
of the community. 

A second difference of opinion arises on consideration ol the burthen 
of the actual territorial assessment, on a comparison of the original toomai- 
jumma of Toory Mull, with the more modern buudobu.st of the present 
century In support of the positions laid down in “ the plan of.setile- 
ment, &c. p. 1G7,” a rent-roll of the provinces, fixed in tlie reign of 
Akbar, and that of the year 1728, have been exhibited. The latter, is 
affirmed to be 7 lacs lower than the former ; and it is added, “ if there 
he any proofs to invalidate the evidence of these documents it ought to 
he produced.” On tliis point, admitting the authenticity of the two 
accounts separately, we must deny the conclusion drawn from them 
comparatively, as seems to be authorized by^the first glance of their 
contents; for the particulars of the first rental, extend to allthe lauds of 
Orissa, which were then annexed to Bengal ; whereas the tuclcseem of 
the second, include only a small portion of tlie lesser souhah, forming 
tlio cbiicklabs of Hejellee and Balasore ; determining thereby the settle- 
meat of Sujah Khan, in 1728 to be SI lacs more, instead of 7 less, tban 
that of the Mogul Emperor, concluded nearly 150 years earlier. Anotlu'r 
imiiortant inference, respecting the relative worth of money tit the 
same or later periods, _ iiitiratitcly connected with the que.stion of eoni- 
paratiyo a.s,se,s.sruentiS, i.s in like manner, to bo controveited on ])rinci~ 
plcsof reasoning oppsu-cutly the most .solid, but which dejicnding on 
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Mr. ,1. Gnmt’s a Yariety of coMMned facts arid speculative deductions, too complex 
^of pe3:‘tiaps to be brought forward in one view with mathematical precision, 
BeugaL will not preclude the possibility of cavilling. 

With great ingenuity it is stated, p. 197, that a settled increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life, and 
proportional decrease in the value of specie, 
may in like manner be occasioned by a rack rental, which forces the 
husbandman to enhance his demand for the produce of the land, as well 
as by any extraordinary influx of gold and silver. Hence it is strongly 
implied, or rather the conclusion is inevitable, that these effects, as 
then applicable to Bengal, must be attributed to tbe former cause, and 
that accordingly the rental of the period in question, about tbe year 
1776, might be considered as overrated, and should be reduced. To 
refute this opinion, will be more especially the object of the present 
disquisition ; but it may not be improper in this place to remark, that 
the subject hath already been in great part anticipated, in our political 
survey of the northern circars, and that here it only seems necessary 
to bring to remembrance the principal facts or observations which 
constituted the ground work of our former general reasoning on the 
same topic. 1st. We insisted, and do still maintain, that by the 
discovery of the mines of America, and a passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the relative value of the precious metals has diminished 
at least one-half, all over the commercial world, in consequence of the 
quantity of coin in circulati^ having surely doubled, in the course of 
the two last centuries. 2ndly. That from the rise of the Marhatiah 
State on the Malabar coast, the signs of wealth, particularly in Bengal, 
must have greatly increased, through the decline of trade and manu- 
factures in the former country, and their transposition with ii<3W 
vigour to the latter, at the era of the same important revolu- 
tion ; and Sdly. That as the. rights of sovereignty were origi- 
nally established at one-fourth of the gross produce of the 
land shared with the ryots ; did from the beginning ; do acttially ; and 
must ever, from necessity or policy, continue to be rated fcuTnalJy 
at the same equitable standard, it appears highly expedient for Govern- 
ment to realize its pretensions virtually to such proportion ; that 
nevertheless the actual public receipts fall greatly short of it, suppos- 
ing only a twofold increase in the quantum of money, and allo^^i^ing 
for the fartlujr extension of territory under the same general descrip- 
tion of country, since the flnst assessment of Akbar ; but in those 
districts where the deficiency is the most glaring, the burthen on the 
peasantry is usually the heaviest, and ])crha]>s surpassing the prescribed 
rule, though by the collusive practices of zemindars with oilier na-tive 
officers of the revenue, the surplus of collected rents is commuted for 
private douceurs, or otherwise under the heads of remissions, serinjamy, 
orsebuiidy expenses fraudulently withheld from the public tn^asury. 

In respect to the materials from which I have bcmi enabled to 
complete tbe pr(\sent work, I have only to ol»serve, that they have been 
wholly collected sincii my last return to the presidimcy from Hydrabad, 
during a longer interval of fretdom from any permanent public 
avocations, however necessary, to succeed in the obj(‘cts of my pursuit, 
than either suited inclination or private interest ; but a,t an expense so 
trilling, and with such little trouble, comparativedy with the large sums 
or tedious multiplied lahours hiih(‘,rt<^ imffiecf.ually (unployed for 
the same e.nds; that if 1 were to make an extniordinary charges for ilio 
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wliole, ill a,dditiori to mj ordicaiy personal disbiirsemeritfe, I slioiilcl 
beg leave to decline it, in t3ie apprehension of lessening in the public 
esiiinaiioii the importance of the knowledge intended to he commonh 
cated by means, which may now appear at once so simple in them- 
selves, easy and practicable to be used. Nevertheless, the papers 
referred to, clnehy contained in about 20 volumes of Persian serds, or 
account of revenue, prior to the era of the dewanny, though eiiiirely 
pi'ociired, through iiifluenco of a. light and private purse, will assiii'etlly 
stand the test of enquiry, as copies of originals still existing privately 
in tlie hands of former or actual officers of govern nient ; and wdiicli 
ihongh perhaps they may not be found amorig the public areliivos of 
the Khalsa, should certainly have been deposited there, as ihe}^ ought 
jiow' to be considered the most, perlia})s the only, essential docuiiieiite 
for current use, and worthy of being preserved in the superior diiffccn 
At the same time, the portion of individual merit that can be annexed 
to the discovery of such papers, in any situation, would be extremely 
small in mine, otherwise unemployed, while 3 'et covenanted in the 
service of the company ; relaxation in the search of them, or future 
suppression when obtained, must have been thought reprehensible. 
In this country, every branch of professional knowledge to be 
acquired from the natives, is wrapt xip in mj^sterious process, or a 
technical jargon of obscure, but not alwaj-s of unmeaning xvords, 
and only to be learned through the influence of caste, of public 
station, or of money. Wanting the two former requisites, I of 
course availed myself of the latter, having previously, by ordi- 
nary diligence and some fortuitous circumstances, proeiinid the 
first necessary ke^'' to information, enabling me to call for what was 
wanted, and without which, one might long seek in vaiiu tlirrragii the 
passive iiidilference of a Hindu. Furnished •wiili such mcjans, and 
supported by a decent character for understanding and moderation, just 
sufficient to inspire a confidence, that no pemona] bad design stimu- 
lates enquiry ; the success of any individual mast ever be more certain 
tlian the effect of torture and imprisonment, to attain the same object 
under the obstinate secrecy that would be opposed to apparent or 
presumed ignorance. 

To proceed with the greatest perspicuity in our present undertak- 
ing, it might be proper to begin with a general geographical dciscrip- 
tioB of the country now under consideration, and ascertain or define its 
various divisions of territoxy, whether natural, civil, or political, as iar 
as these are necessarily connected with a correct and perfect knowledge 
oi“ the revenues ; but the superficial contents of Bengal in the whole and 
in its parte, as liable to the Mogul system of finance,’ have undergone so 
many changes at diiibrent periods, or may be arranged by subdivisions 
under such a variety of denominationSj useful to be explained and 
kept in rernciobranco, that wo must here beg leave to refer to Major 
IhuiuelFs atlas for a view of the soubah at large, ^in its actual ancl 
greatest extent, being 01,142 square British miles, exclusive of 
Midnapoor in Orissa, and comprising all the more contracted dimen- 
sions of this portion of the empire of Hindostan under the same name, 
in former times ; as in like manner, we wish to avail ourselves of the ait} 
of that valuable woik, to calculate the importance of a great naliii‘a.l 
terribu'ial (livisioii into two parts, nearly equal, on either side ofylho 
Ganges, which intersects the whole country in a south -easterly direr ^ 
tioB, or to trace tlic narrow boundary of included proviw'cs; which 
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MrJ.Graiit’s thougli not altogether laid down with such strict iinifomiity of plan, 
EinaS^ ^ o£ precision in the execution, as to answer all the necessary purposes 
Bengal, of political arithmetic, will nevertheless he extremely useful to be 
attended to. But the more essential authoritative distributions of terri- 
tory, regulating the order and amount of the old-established or recent 
proportional assessments, or collected by the immediate officers of the 
klialsa, can only be fully comprehended through the detailed accounts 
of all the financial departments taken together, and are so various in 
their designation or uses, and have been subject to so man}^ periodical 
reforms, that the utmost we can resolve to exhibit within the compass 
of the present work, will be merely an abstract sketch, of which we 
shall here content ourselves with indicating simply the general heads. 

1st. The permanent imperial divisions into circars, with the sub- 
divisions into pergunnahs, are indispensably necessary at all times to 
he accurately known, as being the basis of every other distribution of 
land or annexed rent, and the only true effectual boundary checks on 
every description of local agency. The numerary of these originally 
fixed by Toorel Mull, in the reign of Akbar, about the year 1582, parti- 
cularly specified in the Ayeen Akberry, was nineteen of the larger 
portions of country, corresponding to our idea of counties, and G82 of 
the lesser included inahals, or districts, rated nearly for one krore and 
7 lacs of rupees. At the close of Shah Jehan’s reign in 1058, as appears 
from a variety of concurring fcestimonies, the number of the former had 
been increased, though not with proportioned dimensions, to 84, by 
annexations of the maritime border of Orissa from Hejelee to Ealasore, 
and new conquests on the side of Asham, &c. and the latter by these 
additions, or 19 subdivisions of the ancient pergunnahs, were stated at 
1,350, yielding then about one ki'ore and thirty-one lacs. During 
the administration of Jaffier Khan and reign of Mahomed Shah in 1722, 
although the same ciinar divisions were necessarily kept in the khalsa 
records to adjust the annual accounts transmitted to Delhi ; yet being 
thought at this time, too small or expensive^ as forming the separate 
jurisdictions of so many aumildars of mussulmaii superintendents, were 
thenceforth compounded into 13 chucklahs or more extensive foujedarry 
vernments, while the numerary of lesser districts, was increased to bOOC), 
with an established rental in future of one krore and nciarly forty- 
three lacs of rupees. This was the ultimate and most important 
reform, in the royal financial distribution of territory in Bengal. It is 
the very ground-work and substance of what is now termed the Ausil 
Toomar Jumma of the whole country, hitherto so universally and 
egregiously mistaken for the famous original rent-roll, established by 
Toorel Mull. An abstract of it, as arranged in chucklalis, has been 
exhibited in the Plan of settlement, &c. before referred to, though it is 
greatly to be^ regretted that the particulars were not at the same 
time, comirmnicated to the writer, as they would in all probability 
have prevented the mistake already noticed in that publication, with 
some others of no less importance when sanctioned under the same 
respectable authority. 

The two-fold distribution of lands in Jaghecr and kbalsa, was • 
subordinate to, or entirely regulated by, the foregoing divisions. Under 
the first denomination, near two-fifths of tlie anciently assessed territory 
by Akbar, had been ^ assigned on temporary tenures for the support 
of the ^provincial civil and military establishments. In the reign of 
Shah Jehan the amount of revenue thus alienated continued the same, 
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while the proportion to the improved total rental of the country then, MrJ.OranVB 

was only about one-third. But in the government of 

these jaglieer appropriations were reduced in extent and value;, to a Bengal 

fourth of the reformed toomar jumma of this period. On the other 

hand, the’ remaining or khalsa portion of the soubah, which was all 

that ever entered into the annual bundobusts or formal custom, are 

settlements of revenue, until the era of the company’s administration, 

was divided into an indefinite number of eahtimams, or zemindarry 

jurisdictions^ greater or less in* proportion to the influence or ability 

of the landholders ; among which those of Rajeshy, Burdwan, Dioa- 

gipour, Nuddeah, Beerbhoom, and Calcutta, are the most considerable, 

as possessing together, about one-half of this division of the lands, when 

rated by the ultimate established rent-roll. 

2nd. — A very important distribution of the large and smaller dis- 
tricts of Bengal, either into chucklahs, circars, or pergunnahs, jagheer, 
khalsa, or zemindarry territory, can only be distinguished by the 
abwabs or proportional assessments of rent begun to be levied by the 
provincial delegates from the commencement of the present century, 
in addition to the assul toomar of Mogul emperors. These new imposts, 
were in fact only a moderate computation for ancient military services, 
or a necessaiy increase to answer the greater expenses of government, 
in consequence of the diminution in the value of specie, from its recent 
extraordinary influx ; and by such means to keep up, with all expedi- 
ent exactness, to the standard of the original estimate, the allotments 
to the sovereigns, or tenantry respectively, of the yearly produce of tlie 
soil. But their denominations, application and uses, were various ; 
some, being general throughout the ])rovinces, others, confined to par- 
ticular districts ; and all appropriated indiscriminately to defray the 
public exigencies of the State, or the private disbursements of indivi- 
duals vested with authority. 

They were always raised, however, without the imperial sanction, 
formally; and the accounts continued to be kept separately in behalf 
of the nazim, even after all dependance of the crown of Delhi had been 
thrown off* by Aliverdi Khan, until the period of the last revolutions ; 
at the same time, that the total amount regularly accumulate<l, in pro- 
portion to the decline of the empire, or its inability to compel the 
soubalidar to pay into the royal treasury, the full provincial receipts. 

It is further to be remarked, that under the description of abwabs is 
comprized the article of kefiyet profit, or resumed defalcations in fum ... 
of the frontier and hitherto imperfectly rated districts, entirely su!)- 
jected to the military governments of foujedars, who in their several 
jurisdictions had followed the example of their immediate superior, in 
levying proportional or arbitrary assessments from the landliolders ; and 
in like manner as the nabob withheld from the Mogul the sum of las 
additional collections, so these inferior delegates kept to themselves, by 
connivance or force, the amount of their own particular . 

Under the same general head also, must be classed the towfeer, or iii- 
crease in the nazim^s and some lesser jagheers, which had not been 
liable to any other ascertained extraordinary imposts, from the earliest 
period of a])propriation, to the time of Cossim Ali, 

8d. — The division of Bengal into ceded and dewanny lands, nearly 
in the proportion of one to nine, from the year 1705, is highly impor- 
tant to be distinguished ; as serving to evince the effect of different 
modes of interior administration on the country, more especially the 
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superiority of ilie Company s, when immediate and locally conducted 
unifier the snpervisorsliip of their proper covenanted servants. It was 
iit this era, to answer the fraudulent selfish purposes of the native 
ministry tlieii appointed, that the ancient forms of keeping the revenue 
recounts regularly in separate dufters, with a certain precise knowledge 
of U»e value of the lands or capacity of the farmers, were first laid 
aside; that the prescriptive rule of raising the public supplies by 
proportional assessments, in addition to the long-established rental, 
w'as tit once overturned ; that a fallacious system of finance, in reganl 
io the nature and legal sources, mode of management, and actual 
annnint of the collections, was fabricated, and imposed on the 
iutixperienced sovereign agency, as conformable to the genuine instiki- 
i.iori.s of the preceding govei-iiment, from which the transfer of territo- 
rial right had been obtained ; and that under the delusive idea of 
simplification, by consolidating the ancient toomar jnmma with the 
various permanent abwabs, in yearly zemindarry settlements, founded 
on no standard of fixed exaction as formerly, so much designed confu-» 
sion, intricacy, and imperfection, have been introduced to cover an 
iioine<liate, barefaced, unaccountable defalcation of near GO lacs of 
rupees per annum, from authoriz;ed, necessary, and equitable clues of 
the public exchecpier; of the improvements of rent, which might have 
b<5eii since expected, if the truth liad been earlier known. 

These three heads of local divisions have also a reference to so 
niajiy distinct periods of time, according to which we mean to arrange 
chronologically the following work. The first period, commej icing A. 
X). 1582, in the reign of Akbar, and brought down to the year 1722, 
during that of Mahomed Shah, including an interval of 140 years, 
will comprehenrl n. sliort liistorical and comparative analysis of the 
assil toomar junnna, or original rent-i'oll of the lands of Bengal, from 
its first establishment by Toorel Mull, to its ultimate reform and 
improvement under the soubahdarry of Jaflier Khan. The second 
period will comprize, in like manner, a concise accoujit of the origin, 
progress, and annual produce of the several abwabs or proportional 
assc‘ssments on the first established groand-i*ent, continued to l)c levied 
by tfie sole authority of the ])rovincial delegates in tlieir own bchaJf, 
though virtually for the public vservice, from the commencement of 
Jailicr Khan’s government, and the reign of Furrockseer in 1713, to 
the expulsion of Gossiiu Ali Khan in 17G8. The third and last periocl 
wiii contain a similar detail of the territorial revenues of tlie same 
C(M,iniry entire, under the Companys administ}‘atioii, from the fjcssi«jn 
of tin; Dewanny in 17G5, when the assul toomar and abwabs were 
cimsorRhiUal, but fraudulently dimiiu.sh.ed to the ycfirs 1781-4, when 
tin; last rtdbrin took place in the mode of interior management, under 
the. supcrintfuideiice. of one subordinate Gommittec, stationed at the 
I’lrcsiilcncyt 


Fiest pkeiod op Tim Assiju Toomae Jiimma Padbeaht. 

Practical fusanees, (jousidcred in its greatest scope, seems regu- 
larly distributed under three distinct hearts, viz, nature and sources of 
revenuo mode of manageunont ; — and actual amount of yearly coP 
ketioiis. The two former, in llindostan, apply generally to the whole 
(iouiitry ; and we have already discussed the subject of these at large, 
in our Political Survey of the Northern Gircars; the latter alone is 
’Variable^ and requires a sepjinde treatino for the difierent soubahs or 
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largci' goveriirneBis of the Mogul empire ; accordingly in respect to the Mr.J. Grant’s 
first, it hath been, set forth in that work, by a short analysis of the 
original settlement, concluded through the agency of Toorel Mull, of BeiigaL 
A. D. 1582, in the reign of Akbar; an historical detail, brought 
forward or in reference, to prove the adoption of the like rule 
universally since tliat period, and the uniform practice actually, of all 
the modern states of In<lia, in raising the public supplies on the same 
permanent principles or sovereign authority, that every species of 
assessment levied on tlie inhabitants of this part of Asia, is usually 
classed under tlie tecludcal terms of mhal or territorial rent, and sayer 
or variable imposts; that the latter distinctive appellation, though 
comprehending almost the whole system of taxation in Eiu’ope, and 
extending to a great number of articles unknown there, yet in no one 
local division of the empire ever did, or at tliis day, doth amount to 
one-tenth of the whole rated annual revenue of the same districts ; 
that therefore, it is the foiuner or landed income, that constitutes the 
grand effective financial resource of Asiatic government, as established 
on political institutes, peculiar perhaps to this < quarter of the world, 
but according to which, all intermediate pi’oprietory interests, as else- 
where understood, were absolutely excluded, and the sovereign vested, 
through <lespotic law or usage, in the unalienable, indefensible, neces- 
sary right of sharing with the peasantry the gross produce of the soil 
in certain determinate proportions, fixed in Hindostan at one-fourtli 
for the prince, by pecuniary estimation, to be collected through the 
native Hindoo agency of zemindars, or farming landholders, at an 
expense never exceeding 10 per cent, in nancar (or their official landed 
estate) and russoom, or pecuniary commission to be deducted from this 
I)ortion of the entire yearly territorial rental ; that, nevertheless, both 
these revolving funds of the public wealth derived from the mhal and 
fair uniter], even in all their hitherto unascertained magnitude, fall 
infinitely short of the state exactions in other countries for the same 
political purposes, by reason of the local circumstance of a luxurious 
soil, torrid climate, few wants of the native Hindoos, with their indo- 
lence or factitious simplicity from habits of life, influenced by the most 
powerful phy^sical and moral causes. 

But in Bengal, it will be propei% after the year 1780, to distin- 
guisli from the head of variable impost, under which it was befoi'e 
comprized, a large improved branch of the revenue accruing from the 
sale of salt manufiictiired in the country, hitherto of little consideration 
to the State, tlirough the ignorance, impolicy, or depravity of the na- 
tive government, though now become of the utmost financial importanco 
to the actual sovereign, as forming an object of near half a million 
sterling yearly profit, capable on any extraordinary emergency, of being 
doubled with the the greatest facility, yet certainly of being realized 
even when otlier resources might lail ; and at tlie same time, of 
iiriposing a burthen the lightest or most eijual on the people, that 
perhaps ingenuity could devise, with the same desirable expedient 
^dfect. This useful necessary mean of public supply hath however, of 
late years, though iloubtless on mistaken ground, fallen under the com- 
mon appellation and usual opprobrium annexed to the idea of monopoly ; 
and a celebrated orator of our own nation has condemned if, in the 
most unqualified terms, as administered by the servants of the com- 
pany in India, while he bestows by implication, the highest eulogiuio 
on a similar impost under tlie denomination of gabidle,, infinitely more 
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A^iyskof the oPP^^ssive to a rival kingdom in Europe, in a strain of general panevy- 
Knances of ™ on one of its test and ablest financiers, on occasion of the famous 
Bengal. literary performance, entired, “ Compte rendu au Koi in which per- 
haps the fiicts, political maxims and reasoning on this very article of 
the revenue, may be considered most worthy the notice or adoption of 
other estates similarly circumstanced. In truth then, the difierence in 
principle between the Bengal and French systems is merely nominal or 
rather the prejudice raised against the former, should be attributed to 
the odious meaning of the word made use of to express it, and not to 
any comparative defect in the institution itself. "We shall therefore beg 
leave, when this subject comes to be discussed in the due process of our 
work, to consider it under the more ancient vernacular terms of serooth 
nemuch, which though of more simple signification, and less liquid in 
pronunciation than the technical one of gabelle, could not fail, through 
the same gilding powers of eloquence, if they were at command, become 
equally palatable, at least to popular sense. 

In like manner, what hath already been said in our Political Sur- 
vey of the Northern Circars, on the second general head of finance, 
describing the mode of management, is equally applicable to the country 
under present consideration. The same writs, forms and process, are 
practically observed or enforced through similar agents, with very 
little variation in language, but scarcely any, in the purport of the 
terms used ; and the routine by annual settlements, is also here, the 
essential distinguishing feature of the method pursued in levying the 
public rents ; there is, however, a material difierence both in the period 
of renewing these agreements, as well as in the numerary of the local 
revenue year. For in Bengal, where the khereef or grand harvest is 
rice, being the natural produce of low lands abundantly watered 
by tropical rains in the summer solstice, the fusly computation of time 
hath been made to commence with this season, adjusted to the begin- 
ning of the civil year of the Hindoos, on the 1st of Bysack, answering 
to the 11th day ot our April; and two months afterwards are allowed 
to elapse for the convenience of the zemindars and other officers of 
government to close their accounts, to liquidate any outstanding 
balances, and be prepared to conclude new engagements with the 
sovereign dewanny representative at the well known customary meet- 
ing then held, called Pooneah; whereas, in the neighbouring soubahs of 
Orissa and Behar, where the soil is high and the climate less moist, 
therefore productive of the drier grains, with exception of a few 
adjacent districts of the former province, now annexed to Bengal, the 
Yelaity or Aumily (being other names for the financial year) com- 
menceth at the autumnal equinox, with the feed time of the rubbi or 
spring harvest, which in Arabia, from whence these words expressive 
of the seasons are derived, forms an equal division of an annual revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, with respect to the accumulated number of 
years, as it has been remarked that the Fussilee is only a continuation, 
by solar calculation of the Hejirah or lunar epoch, from the beginning 
of Akbar’s reign in Hindostan, or succeeding Mogul conquests in the 
Deccan, so we shall find this revenue computation of time, reckoned 
from the first-mentioned period, (being the 962 of the Mahomedan era) 
to correspond with any subsequent year of Bengal, or (by the addition 
of an unit) with that introduced in the adjoining soubahs on account of 
the later commencement of the I'ubbi season and at the same time, of its 
near approach to the beginning of the year 963 of the Hegira, from 
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which the aumily year ia these provinces, is to be deduced In excep- Mr. J.Granf s 
tion to this general rule, it is to be observed, that in the districts of o! 

Chittagong, anciently dependent on the state of Arakan, though the Bengal 
constraction and monthly terms of the year used there, answer in every 
respect to the formation of the Bengalah, yet the numeraiy of the for™ 
mer, is 45 less, and therefore, if it be not an anachronism in the calcu- 
lation, must be founded not on any period of the Mahomedan, but on 
some other religious or civil epoch peculiar to the country. 

It is therefore only the third general head of revenue, or annual 
amount of local collections, that is henceforth chiefly and more proper- 
ly to furnish, the subject of our Historical Comparative Analysis : — 
conformably to which arrangement, we shall now exhibit, as the ground- 
work of the actual financial system of India, as also of every well di- 
rected inquiry into its original principles, and various progressive re- 
formations to the present time, 

An Abstract of the Ausil Toomar Jumma of Bengal, as settled in 
behalf of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, about the year 1582, by 
Rajah Toorel Mull, exclusive of the five circars of Orissa, wdiich 
were for a short time afterwards annexed, but finally dismem- 
bered and formed into a separate soubah, before the close of the 
same reign, or at the commencement of the succeeding one. 

Rhalsa lands, divided into 19 Circars, composed of 082 pergun- 
nahs, assessed in damns, or in rupees, each of 40 of the former currency, 
as follows j Viz, 

CIECAES. 

1st. — Jennetabad, or Gour, the ancient capita] of Es. 

Bengal, on the N. East side of the Ganges, near Mauldali 

60 pergunnalis. . 4,71,174 

2nd,— Poorneah, part of tlie modern province of iliat 
name, east of the river Cosah... perghs. 9... 1,60,2] 9 

3rd. — ^Tajepour, part of the forementioned province, 
still farther east*.. pergmmahs 29... 1,62,096 

4th. — Pinjerah, from the Havillee, or household per- 
gunnah, of which hath been foxmed the present zemindarry 
of Dinagepour, on a braaich of the Teestah, pergunnahs 21. 1,45,081 

5th. — Gohragaut, extending from the last-mentioned 
river to the Burrampooter, and south of the then independ- 
ent Raje of Cooch Behai', which included the greater part 
of the modern province of Feckhercoondy or Rimgpour 

perghs, 84 ... 2,09,577 

6tli. — Barbeckhabad, adjoining to the south of the 
circar of Jennetabad, being lower down on both sides of 
the Ganges, as far as the 2 :emindarry of Lushkerpour 

perghs. 38... 4,36,288 

7th. — Bajooha, stretching eastward from the foregoing 
circar, across the Burrampooter to the bounds of Sylhet, 
and one of its many angles, to the south as far as the city 
of Dacca, which was included... ... perghs. 32 .... 9,87,921 

8th,' — Sylhet, adjoining to the foregoing beyond the 
Soormah, which describes nearly its northern limits, ro the 
easternmost frontier of Bengal, m lat. 250<^ N. bordering on 
Cachar, a tributary state to the dominions of Ava, and only 
about 300 miles west of the empire of China ... perghs 8.,. 1,67,040 

9tlL— Soonargonga chiefly on the eastern side of the 
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Biirrampooter, after receiving its name of Megna, witli tlie 
waters of tlie Soorinali, south of Syllietg and west of the 
then unconquered principality of Tipperah ... perghs. 52. 

lOtli.— Fnttehahad, also for the most part east of the 
Megna, extending south of the last-mentioned circar to the 
sea coast, and including the islands of Sooncleep, Deccan, 
Shabazpoor, &c. formed near the mouth of the united streains 
of the two great rivers, known generally under the names 
of the Ganges and Burrampooter ' ... perghs. 31... 

11th. — Chittagong, since called Islamabad, separated by 
the river Fenny, from the south-east angle of Futtehabadj^ 
and stretching south of Tipperah along the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, was but very imperfectly eoiiqiiercd 
under A.kbar, from the state of Arakan or Mogg, to which 
it was adjoining and tributary, therefore probably rated 
only by estimation, not from any certain knowledge of the 
country... ... ... ... perghs. 7.- 

Total of 11 Circars lying together north and east of 
the Ganges, exce]>t about l-4<th of those of Jeniieta- 
bad and Barbeckabad, on its western side, compre- 
hending near one half of Bengal, in its most ancient 
known state in territory and assessment, 

perghs 377 ... ... Rs. 

] 2th. — Oudember, Tandah, Eajemelial or Akbernagur, 
made the capital of Bengal after Gour near the mountains 
and famous passes of 1’crria and Siela Ourrhy, on the 
frontier of the doubali of Baliar, and extending along the 
south-west side of the Ganges, as far down as the pergurmah 
of Chunacally, which environs the modern city of Moor- 
shedabad ... ^ ... peghs. 52 Es. 

13th.— Shereefabad, south of the foreg<ung circar, and 
west of the smaller branch of the Ganges, now cjalled the 
river Hooghly, including the town and pergunnali of 
Burdwan ... ^ ^ ... perghs 2G... 

14th. — Selimabad, still further south approaching the 
sea, and chiefly on the same side of the lesser Ganges 

perghs- 31 ... 

13th, — Madarun, forming a broken frontier on the 
west of tlio two last-mentioned circars, and inclosing them 
in a semi-circle from Beerbhoom to Mundelgaut, near the 
confluence of the Damoodah and Roopiiarrain, with the 
river Hooghly serving them as a barrier against tlic incur- 
sions of the neighbouring unsubdued rajahs sheltered in the 
jungles of Pachetand Bishenpoor, or the low marshy lands 
of Hejellce, anciently called Batty, as being in a great part 
subject to the overflowing of the tide, perghs. 10... 

Total of the 4 Circars west of the greater and lessor 
Ganges, tliorefA subject to the dcpredaiioii of horse, 
whicli might find admittance to the country from that fpia 

perghs, 125 — Eh. 

16th. — Satgong, the gimt ancient emporium of Bengal 
for foreign comuierce, on a dried-up channel of the lesser 
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2/)8,283 

2,85,007 

34, 82, 52!! 


0,01,985 

5,02,218 

4 , 4{),740 

2,35,085 

18,40,030 
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Bengal L] total eeyenue of all the oircars, 

Ganges, 4 miles N. W. of the succeeding principal mart of Rs. 
Hooghly, extending its districts along both banks of that 
river, but cliiehy on the eastern side from Plassey, in 
the island of Cossimbazar, southward to Mundelghaut 

perghs. 43 Es. 4,18,118 

17th.— Mahmoodabad, or Boosnah, in the upper or 
northern angle of the Delta, formed by the E. and W. 
branches of the Ganges adjoining to the preceding circar 

perghs. 88... 2,90,256 

ISih. — Khaleefetabad, or Jessore, further south, on the 
skirts of the sunder-bunds or salt marshy islands, covered 
with wood on the sea-coast, and formed by alluvion with 
successive changes of the channels of the Ganges, the open- 
ings of which, though still denominated so many distinct 
livers, serve rather as beds for the ebb and flow of the tide, 
than as outlets for any considerable body of fresh water, 
unless in the time of the periodical rains... perghs. 35... 1,35,053 

19th. — Boklah, or Ismaelpoor, laterally eastward to the 
foregoing circar, chiefly on the western bank of the Pudda, 
or great Ganges, and extending to its mouth near the island 
of Rabnabad, which forms the S.E. angle of the Bengal Delta,, 
as also the further extremity of the lowlands of Bhatty, 
commencing on the west from Hejellee. Two years subse- 
quent to the date of this account, fixed for convenience at 
the beginning of Toorel Mull’s financial operations, though 
not completed before his death in 1 589, the whole circar 
now described was overwhelmed and laid waste by an inun- 
daiion, and from the succeeding ravages of the Moggs con- 
tinues to this day in great part depopulated, though un- 
doubtedly the lands are very capable of cultivation, notwith- 
standing their proximity to the sea, being annually overflow- 
ed by the fresh waters of, and fertilized by the slimy mould 
carried down by the river Ganges... perhs. 4... 1,78,266 

Total of the Circars mostly within the Delta, 

perghs. 180 Rs. 10,21 ,793 

Khalsa lands of Bengal carrier] forward in the Abstract, includ- 
ing the aimahs or fractional parts of each divisional assessment ; viz. 

Perghs. Rupees. 

East of the Ganges chiefly... 11 Circars of 377 - rated - 34,82,529 

West of the same river and Pehghs. Rupees, 

its lesser branch of Hooghly ... 4 Circars, 125 - 18,40,037 

In the Delta between both 

branches and the sea 4 Do. 180 - 10,21,693 

_ . ... .---28,61,731 

Total of Circars 19 .... 305 

377 above 

Subdivided into Pergunnahs ... 682 

Rated for Sicca Rupees ... 63,44 ,260 

Akta, or Jageer Lands, dispersed throughout the 
several divstricts before-mentioned, in small dismembered 
allotments, of which the accounts were always to be kept 

31 
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GRAND TOTAL OF ORIGINAL ASSESSMENT^ [Bengal L 

‘f 5 though valued in the sum total of the general Rs. 

the ^Fhiances ^^^it-roll of the country, never were entered into the 
of Bengal bnndobiist, or animal settlement ; the whole being assigned 
over from the least known frontier or improveable districts, 
for the personal maintenance, support of the dignity, or to 
defray the official and havillee or household expenses of 
the nazim; with the similar establishments of all the other 
great officers of State, subordinate mussulman, foiijedars, 
inunsubadars, enaumdars, &:c. &c. including generally the 
whole civil and military disbursements of the soubalidarry 
in ordinary, as then fixed ... ... ,,, 48,48,892 

Khalsa lands, as above stated ... 63,44^260 

Total of the Jageerand Khalsa lands of Bengal, which, 
added to the rental of the five circars of Orissa, Jellasore, 

Bud eruch, Cuttack, Kulling,and Rajamundiy, then annexed 
to, but afterwards dismem]3ered from Bengal, will make up 
the total of the assessment put down intlie Ayeen akberry, 
being damns 59,84,59,319, or rupees 1,49,61,482 ; but 
separated as they should be, will stand damns 42,77,26,082, 
or at the exchange of 40 Sa. Us. 1 ,06,98, 1 52 


This last sum then, being in round numbers, nearly one krore and 
seven lacs of rupees, it must be kept in remembrance, constituted 
in full the AusilToomar Jumma, or original established revenue of 
ioorel Mull for the ■whole soubah, in its then circumscribed state, and 
agreeable to the universal, invariable, equitable, necessary principle 
of eastern finance, Was levied from the ryots, as an equivalent in specie 
for the riibba, or fourth share of the entire yearly produce of the 
lands claimed in behalf of the sovereign, by ancient conquered 
right, as sole despotic propriotoiy lord of the soil; after deducting 
the kharye jumiTia, or real estates, appropriated under the name of 
JNancar, for the family subsistence of the krories, zemindars, or colleetors 
m the public rents, and which appears to have been originally settled 
ffir Che entire list of such officers, throughout Bengal, at 8,26,250 rupees. 
But it was to serve in detail, as a fixed proportional standard for 
rating the several subdivisions of the country, classed under the head of 
khaisa and jageer, circap, pergunnahs or zemindarrics, thus to make all 
the parts correspond with the ascertained whole ; yet it was by no 
nieans to preclude the liberality of government, to make up the unavoid- 
able losses of the peasantry, no more than to limit in perpetuity the just * 
demands of the State, in lieu of further improvements over the same 
extent of ground ; or a more perfect knowledge of frontier districts, 
hitherto only partially explored, or new annexations of neighbouring 
temtory, in addition to the old. On the contrary, there were small 
sufficient diminutions allowed constantly to be made from the gross 
rental, as set forth in the tushkhees jummabundy, or net settlement, 
concluded annually with the farming landholders, on account of the dam- 
ages sustained by extraordinary drought, inundation, wai', pestilence or 
lamine, calamities always to be reckond on, in the more intemperate 
regums of Asia; as in like manner, there were increased exactions 
Tor the favourable contingencies before-mentioned, though these became 
only of public notoriety, or wore realized to the royal treasury at 
distant periods, in proportion to the virtue of the local administration, 
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being for tlie most part, intermediately appropriated by tlie ruling 
delegates from Delhi, as a special private perquisite of office. 

Accordingly, -when Rajah Mansing, on being appointed the emperor 
Akbar’s lieutenant in Bengal, and director to the young prince Kliusero, 
vested in the government of the newly conquered province of Orissa, 
towards the close of his grandfather’s reign, had considerably increased 
the revenue of the former soubah, by the conquest of the maritime 
country of Bhatty, near the mouths of the Ganges, and by lev 3 dng a 
tribute from Luchmenarrain, then sovereign of Gooch Behar, it does 
not appear that the advantages gained, wei^e even formally accounted 
for to the State. For that they did not really enhance the public 
income, in those early days of the Mogul dominion is not to be won- 
dered at^ when it is considered, that the ordinary established rental of 
the whole country was then almost entirely absorbed, actually or 
fraudulently, in jageers, and protecting the sea-coasts from the ravages 
of the Moggs or Arakaners, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabited 
the poi't of Chatgong, and who, in the hope of benefiting through their 
commerce, had also been allowed to make a settlement at Hooghly. 
Such was the reduced state of the revenue in Jehangeer’s time, that an 
agreement to pay into the exchequer 10 lacs of rupees per annum, in full 
of the imperial dues, was a sufficient temptation for bestowing the soubah- 
darry on Fedai Khan, a man whose administration proved him to be, 
in every other I'espect, destitute of the requisite qualifications for the 
office ; and in 1638, in the reign of the emperor Shah Jehan, when the 
Ashamites were emboldened, eventually with the loss of some of their 
own frontier districts, to take advantage of the internally distracted 
powerless state of the neighbouring territory of Bengal, and increase the 
measure of its misfortunes by a hostile descent from their boats, which 
sailed down the river Burrampooter, there is reason to believe, that not 
a rupee was paid into the ro 3 ^al treasury at Delhi ; though doubtless, 
notwithstanding the distresses and comparative poverty of the country 
at that period, the delegates themselves, reaped an ample harvest from 
the yearly produce of the lands, or in the general dissipation of the 
public wealth. It was at this crisis therefore, to restore the rights 
with the expiring authority of government, that Sultan Sujah was ap- 
pointed viceroy of the soubah ; which he held during the remainder of 
his father’s reign, for twenty succeeding years, except an interrup- 
tion of two, when jealousy occasioned his recall to court, though 
effectively only to evince tlie importance of his services, by soon ren- 
dering his reinstatement in office highly necessary. In the long period 
of this prince’s administration, he introduced a very essential reform in all 
the departments of State, but more especially the financial ; of which, 
proof is to be found in the records of history, as well as in the figured 
accounts of that time, shewing an enlargement of the king’s receipts, 
far beyond the recovery of former defalcations. It does not appear, 
however, that there was any deviation from the original principle, in 
rating the lands, as established by Toorel Mull ; yet the number, extent 
and valuation of the several territorial divisions underwent so great a 
change, that though the ancient denomination of Toomar J umma was 
still retained to express the amount of the new rent-roll, the gross and 
fractional sums of the latter were largely encreased, and in fact exhi- 
bited an entirely different statement of the annual revenue* All the 
particulars of this second more regular assessment, are now perhaps 
irrecoverably lost ; but the total rental of the country, in its then 
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“*-0 circars and pergunnahs, we sliall here state under the 

the Finances 

of Bengal. _ Toomary of Sultan Sujah, as settled in the year 

16o8, on the deposition of his father Shah Jehan, and the aceessi^ of 

Ms brother Alemgeer to the throne of Hindostan ;~^S4 drears sub- 
divided into pergutinahs, 1350 rated for Sa. Rupees 1, 31/15, 907« 

Ivhalsa, annexation of new territory, in 15 drears aMiiiooal to 
tire I J already enumerated, dismembered from the soubali of Orissa 
then divided into 13 circars, of which six were included in the ancient 
one 01 Jellasir, under the following heads, to he here considered only 
as so many portions of each division respectively, taken chiefly from 
the maritime border of this province, in a curve from Mundelgaut to 
the Eunder of Balasore, apparently for the purpose of subiectiriff the 
whole coast, hable to the invasion of the Moggs, to the same royal 
jurisdiction of the Nowarah, or admiralty of boats stationed always at 
Dacca. ^ 

20fch.— Gaulpara, Kissmut, or part of a circar, including 
lemooluck and some other small interior districts : perghs 3,Rs. 1 14 609 
SLst.— Maljeteah, Kissmut, including Hejellee, Jdla- 
mootah, Deroodumnah, Mhesadul, with the salt mhals of 

“V. **’ pergunnahs 17 ... 1,89 432 

.«2nd.“-*Muscoory, Kissmiiteah, including Balshy, with 
some^ districts in the vicinity of Balasore... perghs. 4 «». 25 285 

23rd — Jellassore, the ancient ha villee of that circar in 
its former state, together with Beercool, &c.... perghs. 7... 53 90 i 

24ith..~Kumueh, including Soohenfc, &;c. beyond the 
Soobenreka... .. ... ... perghs. 3 ... 23,272 

_ .iath.— Jiustah, Kiasmnteah, including the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the port of Balasore as far as the southern 
extremity of the Nilgury hills*.. ... perghs, 4?,.. 12 422 

Total acquisition of territory^ to Bengal, on the side of ” 

Orissa, and rated in an original jumma kurch account 
of the latter m 1112 Aumily, orabout 1707 A.D. being 
at least SOyears after dismemberment: perghs. 38 Sa.lls. 4,1.5„q21 

• Serial'- foraing chiefly the modern pro- 

vmce of lakhercoondy, or Rungpour, conquered from the 
ancient Hindoo princes of the country entitled Nairrain 
Who were driven to that portion of their dominions, which 
their posterity still enjoy tributaries to the English, at 
the foot of the Bootan hills, but with the sovereign right 
of coining money m their proper name ... perghs. 240 ... 

-R Ik 1 coasting of the two pergunnah.s 

of Baherbund and Bhiterbund; between Eungpour and the 

®'^™pooter h, 2 

r +i 'iQfl the eastern and opposite side 

including Curry-barry, &c...porghs. 3 
29th.— Bhekry, on the same side of the river as the 
t^egwn&towwds Goalparah, on the frontiers of Asham, 
including K-eybarry, &c ... perghs. 2 

Af Ontnrkole, adjoining to the north 

Bengalbhoom, on the W. and N. side of the 
mpooter, extending to Kentahgaut, on the modem 


3,27,794 


1,37,728 

27,821 


6,126 
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froD tiers of Asliam^ and including great part of the countries Es. 
now known under the names of Rangamatty, Bisnee^ &Co 

pergunnahs 3 31,451 

Total of territorial annexations on the side of Asham, since 
the first assessment of Bengal, in the reign of Akbar, 
to that of Sultan Sujah, but here valued according to 
an account of the same districts, formed at the com- 
mencement of the present century : perghs 256 Sa. Rs. 6,30,920 

31st. — Odeypoor, including the conquered country of 
Tippcrrah east of Dacca, and formerly dependent on Arakan, 
under tributary rajahs of the surname of Manick, divided 
into 4 pergunnahs, of which Noornagur, Commillah, and 
Mergal, were the most considerable, unknown to the ignor- 
ant natives of the present time, or supposed never to have 
been annexed to Bengal, until a second time reduced in this 
century, during the government of Sujah Khan ...perghs 4 99,860 

32nd, — Morad-Khaneh, mansion of Desire, or Jerad- 
Khaneh, as frequented by locusts, was probably a portion 
of the Sunderbunds, the whole of which, it might have been 
in contemplation to render productive to the State, without 
considering perhaps the impracticability of bringing into 
any culture salt marshy lands, for the most part oversowed 
by the tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo name of 
Chunderbund,*^" signifying mounds, or offspring of the moon ; 
or without adverting to the impolicy of the measure, if it 
were possible to clear and expose so much of the sea-coast 
to the depredations of an enemy by cutting down the im- 
penetrable jungles, with which it has ever been so provi- 
dently guarded by nature. There are only two pergunnahs, 
viz. Akla for pasturage, and Bunjer, 3 Telding the. useful 
wood called sundery... ... ... perghs. 2 8,454 


pergunnahs 6 1,08,314 

To which add the annexed lands on the side of Orissa 
and Asham, rated together... ... perghs. 294 9,4 6,84 1 

Make the total of acquired territory ... perghs. 300 10,55,15 5 


33rd — Pesheush, or fixed tribute levied from the districts of 
Bishenpoor, Pacheet, Chunderconah, &c, on the western frontiers of 


^ The Bame of SuBderbund, hath also 
beoB derived from that of Sooudery, with 
which the temtory abounds ; and with more 
learned ingenuity, from two Shanscrit 
words, Soonder beautiful, and Bun woods or 
jungle. But wo adhere to our own etymology 
rather, because the place was probably known 
and named before it^growtb of wood ; and 
when in its primitive”stafce, the effect of the 
tides in forming sand banks at the several 
mouths of the Ganges might have been ob- 
served, as is reasonable to suppose, from its 
being always included under the local des- 
oription of Bhatty,with al! the neighbowing 


low lands overflowed by the tides ; also, 
because however beautiful these woods might 
now appear to an ingenious poetical fancy, 
as they were rarely traversed, being for the 
most part an impenetrable thicket, or if 
sometimes partially explored in the pilgrim- 
ages of cold and timid Bramins, it must be 
under a sentiment of terror in meeting beasts 
of prey^ which would suggest a different 
epithet to beautiful ; but above all, because? 
tne richest and greatest parts of the Sunder- 
bunds, is still comprised in the ancient 
zemindarry pergunuah of Ghunderdeep,, or 
lunar territory. 
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Mr j. Grant’s Circar Madarim, being part of the jimgly country of Jeliarcund, sub- 
i^hiances petty jzemindars of the Rajepoot tribe, who were probably 

of Bengal vassals of the great rajahs of Bahar until the extinction of the latter 
race in the perKSon of Chentamun, towards the middle of the 16th 
century, when Shere Khan made himself master of the principal 
fortj*ess of Rhotas. 

The petty chiefs of Bishenpoor pretend to have conquered this 
district near 1,100 years since, and show a genealogical table minutely 
exact in names and time, tracing their descent, in regular uninter- 
rupted succession, down to the actual representative of the family ; in 
like manner, as the Hindoo sovereigns of Hindostan were wont to do, 
from the commencement of the Kally Jogue, or the Mahomedan princes, 
from the sera of the universal deluge. The claim to antiquity, how- 
ever, set up by these zemindars, may be very well founded ; for about 
the period referred to, there is some reason to believe, that a revolution 
introductory of the Bramin religion, and*the sway of new rulers hap- 
pened, at least, in that part of Bengal where the native inhabitants 
were budoistes, or wholly uncivilized, as indeed may be still said of 
them, being chiefly of the tilbe of chuars or robbers, of a swarthy 
black, like the neighbouring mountaineers on the N. and W. supposed 
to be the aborigines of the country ; and though now for the most 
part received as converts to tlie blood-abhorring established syvstem of 
Hindoo faith, are classed among those who continue to follow the 
savage custom of offering human sacrifices to their Bowanny, or female 
deity named Kally. Mr. Holwell, and after him, the Abbe Reynal, 
drew so flattering a picture of the simplicity, pure manners, regular 
and equitable government which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
this little canton, until within these few years past, that the latter 
writer could not but entertain doubts himself, of the existence of a 
state which seemed to realize the fable of the golden age ; as it was a 
contrast to the situation, and a living political satire on the pretended 
refinement, of all modern societies. But we presume to say, after a 
more intimate local knowledge since acquired of the country, that these 
characteristical traits, applied to Hindostan in general, were by no 
means the unauthorized sketches of a poetical &ney, no more than of 
a mind wholly deluded by ideal schemes of human felicity. The natives 
of India universally, with the fewest possible animal wants, bloodless 
in their disposition, patient probationary sufferers under the severest 
despotism, founded with them apparently in nature, or rendered sup- 
portable by the religious doctrine of transmigration, are at once the 
most passively happy, submissive, timid, inoffensive, orderly, and 
easiest to be controuled, perhaps, of any race of people in the world. 
If any exceptions to the contrary now occur, they will he found in the 
small compass of time and place of European administration, through 
the necessary distraction and weakness of a divided government, 
which may have unhinged the ruling system of ages, by the tyranny 
of forcing men in habits of slavery to receive the partial blessings of 
freedom, though to them the greatest curse, as necessarily degenerating 
in an ungrateful soih to the wildest licentiousness and anarchy, or 
which may have annihilated the very existence of sovereignty • with 
the idea of its unity, in placing the sword in the hands of one, the 
sinews of wat in those of a second, the balance of justice with a. third, 
all claiming formally, separate, independent powers of each either ; 
while the true, effective, absolute sway over the persons and property 
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of the people at large, is committed, against allthe principles of Iiiima- Mr.J.GranVs 
nity, reason, law, policy and justice, to the charge of a small junto of 
native collectors, mistaken for princes and hereditary proprietors of of Bengal, 
lands, the most barbarously ignoi'ant and depraved of their species, being 
as tyrannically oppressive to their inferiors, forming the great mass 
of useful subjects to the State, as they are themselves abject slaves to 
superior authority, especially Avhen emplo^^ed in the basest schemes 
of corruption, or merciless depredation on the private property of indi- 
viduals, unprotected and incapable of making any hostile resistance* 

Nor are we to be surprized that the chuars of Bishenpour, under the 
influence of so mild a religion as the Bramin, more than the Marhattali 
plunderers of the Deccan, the least zealous of its sectaries ; or the 
Bedouins of Arabia, who scarcely feel the restraints of any form of 
divine law, should respect the rules of hospitality among themselves, 
observe good faith with strangeis, who solicit and pay for personal pro- 
tection in passing through their country, or show the most profound 
veneration for the despotic chief, by yielding implicit obedience to his 
civil ordinances : for it is only in respect to the inhabitants of neigh- 
boiii'ing states enemies, or as acting from a principle of necessity^ to 
gratify natui’al wants, always so slender in Hindostan, that such people 
can truly merit the epithets of savage, or robber, with which they have 
been, and are still usually distinguished. 

In this circar were reckoned mhals 5... Ks. 59,140 

34th.— -Darubzerb, or Mint, when that of Moorshedabad, 
about 65 years later, became the principle, successively to* 

Dacca and Eajemhal, yielded, as might very well be supposed, 
in consequence of the yearly recoinage of the specie in circu- 
lation, besides the annual imports of bullion, tliough in the 
earlier days of Shah Jehan the profits may not have been 

quite so much ... mahls 2... 3,21,322 

Total of annexed revenue to the Ausil Toomar of 
Toorel Mull, from soui-ces entirely new 

mhals S^.,. 14,35,593 

Improved Jumma Toomary carried forward in the' Absti^icC*”^ 

Khalsa portion of the territory and revenue of Bengal ; viz. 

Auzil, as stated in Akbar s original rent-roll of the 

soubah, circars 19, pergunnahs 682 Bs. 63,44,260 

Ezafa, or increase on a hustabood, or new valuation of 
ancient and actual revenue, throughout the interior dis- 
tricts only, of the ausil or original lands assessed as above 
stated ; being the improved rental of the same extent of 
country in a period of 76 years, from the first settlement 
concluded by Toorel Mull in 1582, to that of Sultan Siijah 
in 1058, on the accession of the ISmperor Alerageer, com- 
prised in minuter pergunnahs, numbered at 

pergunnahs 36D.. 9,87,162 

Total of Bengal in its old dimensions yielded.** 73,31,422 

Annexations of new dominion or sources of revenue, 
either mhal or sayer, in addition to the former, and as set 
forth in the preceding pages, containing the detailed account 
of acquired territory^ &c. of circars 15 perghs. 307 rated 14,35,593 
Total of the improved rent of the whole Soubah in its 
extended stated and actually received into the khalsa 
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sliereefa or royal treasury, after allowing a small, re- 
mission for the Teshkhees jummabimdy, or net annu- 
al settlement, on account of circars S4, perghs, 1,350. 

S. Es. 

Jageer appropriations to defray the whole civil and 
military expenses of government, continued under their 
former heads, and dispersed throughout the foregoing 
districts, though chiefly on the frontiers, amounting, as 
originally stated) to 

Total of the improved rent-roll, khalsa and jageer of 
Sultan Snjah, in behalf of his father Shah J ehan, to 
the year 1658, and which henceforth becomes a se- 
cond or new Ausil Toomar Jumma for the soubah of 
Bengal, rated then for damns 52,46,36,280, in the im- 
perial registers, or S. Ks. 1,81 ,15,907 

At the same time that Bengal was thus assessed for one krore and 
thirty-one lacs of rupees, including an increase of 24 lacs on the 
ausil jumma of Tooi'el Mull, the neighbouring souba of Orissa, after the 
dismemberment of the districts of Hejellee, &c. as before stated, on the 
north, of Kulling or Chicacole and Rajamundry on the south, as belong- 
ing to the great Decatiny province of Hydrabad, was yet rated in the 
king’s books 13 circars of 224 pergunnahs, yielding an established 
rental of 35,71,025 ; of which, after deducting Jageers, about one half, 
or, to be more exact, 16,58,816 rupees, entered annually into the 
account of receipts of the royal exchequer at Delhi. The not income 
or crown revenue of Bengal, therefore, appears to have been considera- 
bly more than such proportion of the gross produce of the lands there ; 
for, of the general assessment of this soubah, near two-thirds, or, aw 
ascertained more precisely after deduction of the usual allowance of 
muscoorat, or petty Mofussil disbursements, sicca rupees 86,19,247 
were yearly realized to the State, clear of all charges of provincial 
government, whether civil, military, or naval. But, besides the stated 
sovereign dues, it may be supposed, that, even at this early period, 
very^ considerable collections were levied throughout the interior 
districts, under the authority or in behalf of the nazim and his inferior 
officers ; for, at this time, the extraordinary influx of specie from the 
American mines began to operate. Commerce felt its invigorating 
spring ; and extended its influence to agriculture and manufactures. 
Population increased, with the arts of necessity and luxury. A 
country therefore, dreaded for its noxious climate, or considered as ih 
place of banishment, was now resorted to from the allurements of wealth 
and ease ; even tlie predatory warfare of the Portuguese^ accelerated 
its growing prosperity : for as the mutual contention for power occa- 
sioned the local expenditure of the public revenue, or produced new 
sources of supply ; so when peace was restored, trade flourished with 
fresh vigour, from the united effect of enlarged internal circulation, 
and the quickened emulation of many additional rival competitors, from 
the same objects of private gain. It would be impossible, however, as 
it would be useless at this distance of time, to ascertain, with tolerable 
accuracy, the most constant and best autliorizcid sources of the secret 
emoluments of the^provincial delegates, such as the profits on Jageers 
bestowed with territorial jurisdi<‘.tions ; fines and confiscation of property 
by judicial sentence; nuzzeranah, or presents on the greater yearly 


87,67,015 


43,48,892 
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festivals ; investiture of honorary or efficient employments ; and, above 
•all, on the renewal of zemindarry stinnuds, which became necessary as Finances 
often as the demise, misconduct, or supposed ^riches of Indian land- of Benga,L 
holders, alarming the jealous policy, and tempting the cupidity of their 
Mussulman despots, brought about a vacancy in the superior financial 
offices filled by Hindoos. But it is important here to observe, that what- 
ever the private advantages of a nabob soubahclany, or dewanny deputy, 
may have been, they reverted directly to the State, at the period of the 
natural or civil death of the immediate occupant ; and that, as Govern- 
ment thus ultimately participated in such individual acquirements 
of fortune, if not originally an accessary by connivance, it should 
be charged with the full amount levied from the people, ^ whether 
secretly or avowedly under the sanction of supreme authority, exer- 
cised in most cases necessarily by delegation. 

However this may be, during the long and vigorous reign of Alem- 
geer, after the overthinw of Ms brother Sujah, there was no formal 
•acknowledged improvement made in the revenues of Bengal, except 
what may be reckoned from the more punctual payment ot rent into 
the royal treasury, by the general subjection ofthe whole country with 
awe of the reigning monarch, or complete reduction of Gooch Behar in 
1 660, and of Ohatgong five years after, when it received the name of 
Islamabad. The emperor himself, for the last 25 years of Ms life, was 
personally engaged in the wars or conquest of the JDeccan ; and having 
ultimately committed the management of the distant eastern provinces 
to his grandson Azeem ul Shan, rather as an appendage ot royaltj^-^ 
than in the design of increasing the finances, so he never demanded 
more than the established rental ; but, as the exigencies of the State 
required an exact payment of that amount, he bestowed the dewanny 
on a man who had recommended himself by^ his ability in the 
inferior offices, and gave an early proof of hi^ integrity or laudable 
ambition in resisting, with firmness, such measure^ of the prince 
Soubahdar as seemed derogatory to the honour and interests of a 
sovereign, known to be equally ready to reward, as quick to 
discern the merit of such conduct. The person thus distinguished, 
was the famous Jaffier Khan, whose future administration makes 
the most brilliant period of the financial history of Bengal, as being the 
epoch of the last more useful reform in the tuckseem jumina, or distri- 
buted assessment>proprotioned to tbecapacity of each territorial division, 
and serving to this day, though a circumstance unknown to the best 
informed natives, as the established practical rule of rating the lands in 
zemindarry grants, or yearly assignments of rent in tenancy ; when 
these are given away with any degree of intelligence, or certain know- 
ledge of what are the pi'oper sources of revenue ; what their true mea- 
sured extent ; what the unalienable rights of a despotic sovereignty, or 
the equitable political privileges flowing from thence, to the great body 
of industrious subjects employed in agriculture, by regular gradation, 
from tho superior farming landholder, to the poorest ryot in the labo- 
rious occupancy of the soil ... 

This delegated, legislative financier, who may be said to have perfect- 
ed the original standard of Toorell Mull, for ascertaining the most impor- 
tant desiderata of Indian government, was born of Bramin parents ; and 
if the constitutional bias or national character of that class of Hindoos, 
were admitted as a proof of legitimacy, there could be no mistake 
in the designation of his ancestors. He possessed all their distinguisli-*. 
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i»g qualities of a-pathy, patience, subtilty, parsimony, minuteness, cru«« 
tlie ^Finances death, with the most servile submission to siipe- 

of Bonsai liors, and on similar principles, unrelentmg tyranny to depen dants, incur-” 

ring arbitrary displeasure. A Mussufinan education served to give 
energy and refinement to the hereditable gifts of nature. Bought, 
•while an infant, by Hajee Shesia, of Issahan, he was carried to Persia, 
and there brought up in the Mahomedan faith, under the name of 
Mahomed Hadee. When death deprived him of his patron, he returned 
to the Deccan, and was soon received into the service of Alemgeer, who 
honoured him first by the title of KarTullub Khan, with the dewanny 
of Hydrabad, then removed him to the same post in the soubah of 
Bengal, under the title of Moorshed Kooli Khan, in which he was 
conlirmed at Ahmednagur, notwithstanding complaints of his adminis- 
stration preferred at the instigation of the prince Azeem iil Shan, just 
before the emperor’s decease in the year 1707 ; and had the address 
to maintain himself, with additional consequence, in the office conferred 
on him, throughout the whole of the succeeding reign of Bahadur 
Shah. On the accession of Furrokh Seer to the throne of Hindostan 
in 1713, and consequent vacancy in thenizamut of Bengal, Jaffier Khan 
was enabled, by the assistance of Jaggut Seat the banker, to purchase 
it on very easy terms for himself, with the higher titles of Motemun 
id Moolk, Alaoudowlah, Assid Jung; though perhaps his good fortune 
on this occasion, was chiefly to be attributed to the daring vigo- 
2 'ous spirit he discovered in resisting tlic appointments of, and cliscom- 
iiting in the field, two successive soubahdars, who had been deputed 
from Delhi during the civil war of the same year, in which Jehauder 
Shah was deprived of empire and life by, the prince, his nephew. From 
tills ^period is to be dated, the entire uncontroulable administration of 
the finances, when united virtually in the same person, with that of the 
superior office of nazim. The first effect of the change, was tlie removal 
of the seat of Government in 1707, from Jehangur-nagur or Dacca, to 
Moorshedabad, as being more centrical to all the districts in general, 
and the former titular place of Jaffier’s residence, when acting solely 
in the capacity of dewan ; then, was completed a reform that had been 
some time before begun, in the improvement and expenditux’e of the 
public revenue. The t'oyaJ household troops of 3,000 cavalry, being 
the only regular forces ke{>6 in constant pay within the province, were 
I'epresonted as an useless establishment, either for the purposes of 
defence against foreign invxision, or maintaining internal tranquility 
of a countiy where horse could not be brought to act, by reason of the 
lowness of the soil or intersection of many rivers, excepting a few 
places to the west of the Ganges. By tlie reduction of this corps, 
wliich was in fact annihilating one of the great imperial checks in 
curbing the iimbition of the delegate, together with a transfer of some 
Bengal jageors to the neighbouring soubah of Orissa, a saving of ten 
lacks of rupees was bx’ouglit to the credit of the khalsa portion of 
yearly rent ; and, in addition to the profits thus economically acquired, 
a clear positive gain of 11^ lacks more was realized to the royal 
exchequer, or annexed as a pei'petual increase to the former rent^oll, 
in consequence of a hustabood investigation set on foot solely through-- 
out the interior districts, and chiefly in that of Satgong, for the 
purpose of ascertainin|j or equalizing the establislied proportional 
assessment; These various reforms were accordingly included in the 
JummaKaumil Toomary, or more perfect standard account of the 
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imperial reveiiuers of Bengal, as ultimately settled by tlie l^abob 
Jaffier Khan, in the fourth year of the reign of Mahonrod Shah, 
corresponding with 113r> of the Hegirah, 1128 Fussillee Bengaleh, 
and 1722 of the Christian era, (being only 35 years prior to the 
real British conquest of the country, or 44 preceding* its complete 
formal acquisition, under the titles of Ceded and Dewanny 
Lands) the whole newly arranged in 13 chucklehs, or largedivisions 
of territory, constituting an equal number of separate foujedary 
and aumildary zelahs, or civil and military jurisdictions couir 
pounded of the 34 ancient districts of circars, %vliich nevertheless 
were still to be^ distinguished, and comprizing thenceforth, by 
minuter sub-divisions of old purgunnahs, the increased number of 
1660 of that denomination, serving as so many necessary ascer- 
tained portions of the soubah in rental and extent, to rate tlm 
whole, as well as the indefinite variable distributions of included 
land in jageer and zemirKlary holdings; viz. 


CHUCKLEH. 

Isi — Bunder Baiasore, including the port and adjacent 
lands in the Kissmiit or divided Circars of Rumiieh, Bustch 
and Muscoory, dismembered from the soubah of Orissa, 
and annexed to Bengal in the reign of Shah Jehan as before 
set forth, since again, about the year 1750, for the most 
part restored to the former province, but originally com- 
prized in Jaffier Khan’s Jumma Toomary account of the 
latter, and rated.., ... Mhals. 17 — Rs... 1,08,87G 

2nd.— Hejellee, compounded of the Kissmut circars of 
Maljeteah, Jelasir and Muscoory in Orissa, comprising in the 
proportion nearly of nine to one the mudhoory or fresh, and 
nemucky or salt lands of Jellamootah, Derudumneh Mhe- 
sadul, &c. ... ... purghs. 35... 4,18,589 


Total annexations from Orissa, except Temooliick. 

purghs. 52... 5,27,465 


3rd. — Moorshedabad, consisting of a large portion of the 
circars of Oudembet, Jennetabad, Barbeckabad, Shereesabad 
and Mehmoodabad ; few* purgunnahs of Satgong ; almost 
the whole of darul zerb or mint duties, together with the 
fair of Chuncolly, &c. In all, forming that part of the 
Banny Bowanny’s zemindary, properly called Rajeshahy, 
and extending over most of the fertile islands of Cossim- 
bazar; two-thirds of Beerbhoom, two-fifths of Oukerah ; 
the whole of Tuttehsing, Assidunagur, Stas3’'keh, &c. on the 
west of the Ganges, with Bokunpoor, Lushkerpoor and 
Chundlai, &c. east of that river purghs. 118... 29,99,126 

4th.— Burdwan, formed of the circars of Shereesabad, 

Madarun, Peschush, the greater part of Sclimabad, with a 
portion of Satgong, and including the rich zemindary ol' 

Burdwan as then granted, one-third of Beerbhoom, and 
the- whole of the tributary districts of Bishenpoor and 
Paeheot, purghs. 61^ ... 22,44,81; 

6th, — Houglily or Satgong, compounded chiefly of the 
eircar of the same name, the remainder of Selhnabad and 
Madaruu, three piugunimb.^; of Khaleesitabad, and oite of 
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3 Gmlparah in Orissa ; these, including the lands now consti- 
tuting the Company’s zemindary of Calcuta, three-fifths of 
Oukerah or JKishenagur, some late annexations of Burdwan, 
besides Temooluck Myhetty, the fair of Bukhshundor, &c. 
purghs. 113... 

Cth. — Bhoosnab, composed of the circars of Mahmooda- 
bad, with part of Futtehabad, and comprizing that portion of 
the Ranny Bowanny’s zomindarry, properly called Neldy, 
the whole of Mehmoodshahy, &C. purghs. 115 

7th. — J essore, formed of the circar of Khaleesetabad, the 
remainder of Satgong and part of Futtehabad, constituting 
the zemindaries of Yusespoor, Saidpoor, &c. purghs. 79 ... 

Total 5 Chucklehs, altogether west of th eGanges, except- 
ing the few districts specified to be on the east ; the Delta 
included in the three last divisions... purghs. 486 ... 

Sth.— Akbernagur, consisting of the remainder of the 
circars of Oudembor and J enetabad, with the whole of those 
of Poorneah and Tajepoor, from which have been formed the 
modem provinces of Kankjole or Eajemhal and Poorneah, 
each distributed, amongst a great number of petty land- 
holders, besides one-thii*d of the extensive zemindary of 
Penjeraii or Dinagepout ... ... ... purghs. 118 

9th. — Ghorah Gaut, comprehending the whole of the 
circar of the same name, Peujerah and Gooch Boyhar, with 
the greater part of BazooliaJi and Barbeckabad ; in wliieh 
are included that portion of the Eanny Bowanny’s zemin- 
dary commonly called Bhetooreagh, «fec. two-thirds of 
Dinagepour, the modem province of Eungpour, and the 
lesser districts of Silberries, Burbazoo, Aateah and Caug- 
mary, &:c. ... ... purghs. 451 

10th. — Curry-bary, composed of the little Circars dis- 
membered from Cooch Beyhar and Asham, viz. Bengalbhoom 
Decankole Dhekry, Kiimroop, with a small part of Bazoohah, 
to the east of the Bunampooter, and including the zemin- 
daries of Baherbund Soositig, &c. ... purghs. 25 ... 

11th,— -Jehangur-n.Tgur, including entire the circars of 
Sunargam, Boklah, Odeypoor and Morad Khanneh, the 
remainder of Bazoohah and Futtehabad, sub-divided into a 
number of small zemindaries, classed under the head of the 
principal one, of Jellalpour, though it be itself in Boosnah, 
excepting the district of Tiprah, which constitute a 
separate dependency. ... ... purghs. 236... 

12.th— Silhet, as comprized in the ancient circar and 
modern province of that name, excepting the purgunnalis 
of Seryle and Torres, which, have been dismembered. 

purghs. 148 ... 

13th. — Islamabad, includingthe circar of Chittagong, as 
reduced and formed by Alemgeer- ... purghs. 144 ... 

Total, 6 Chucklehs east of Ganges ... purghs. 1,122... 

Total Jumma Kaumil Toomary of the 13 Cmucklehs of 

Bengal,KhalsaapdJageer lands, mhaland&,in purghs. 1 , 660 . I, 

JummaKaumE Toomary, recapitulated in the Abstract^* 
annalyzedi 


15,39,003 

6,78,578 

3,58,266 

78,14,785, 

9,26,266; 

21,80,415 

2,02,705. 

19,28,294 

5,31,455 

1,76,795 

4248,186 
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Klialsa portioD of tlid Territory andEcEts of Bengal^ as. 

Ausilj original assessment established by Toorel^Mnll 
in 1582 , for the lands immediately under the jurisdiction 
of the royal exchequeiL consisting of circars 19, purghs- 

rated • • • 

Wasil, annexation of new dominion and sources of 
revenue, by conquest, or otherwise, in addition to the former 
dimensions in income of the soubah, from its first settle- 
ment to the present time.— Circars 15. Purghs. 30/ ; yield- 
ing a proportion of established rental... 
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63,4.4,260 


34,35,593 


Total original valuation of circars 34. Purghs. 989... 

rental ... 77,79,853 


Ezafa, increase of the old rent, by gradual improvement 
of tbe lands, and from the yearly huatabood accounts of 
their real produce, or periodical investigations, set on foot 
for the purpose of ascertaining such produce, the whole 
profit however in the instances here occurring confined en- 
tirely to the interior districts, and set forth in minuter sub- 
divisions of the ancient purgunnahs, stated as so many 
additional ones, under different denominations, at the fol- 
lowing periods ; viz. 

To the close of Shah Jehan’s reign, inthe yea,r 1658... 

Purghs. 361. ..Es. 9,87,162^ 

To the commencement of Mahomed Shah’s reign in tlm 
year 1722 - Purghs. 310...Bs. 11,72,279 


Total improvement 


10,21,415 


... purghs.. 671— 

rated for ... 21,59,441 

Zebty, resumed lands, interspersed in the foregoing 
divisions, hut appropriated in jageer, to defray the expense 
of the standing militaiy force of 3,000 cavalry, and a few 
munsnbdars, from the first settlement of the country until 
the era of Jaffier Khan’s government, when the former 
establishment was entirely reduced, the assignments of the 
latter transferred to the sonbah of Orissa, and the amount 
of both thenceforth included in the receipts of the royal 

^^TotelKhalsa portion of 34 circars, formed ^ 
ehncklehs, and snb-divided into 1660 purgunnahs, rated for 1,09,60,709. 
Jageer appropriations then reduced to the original rent. 33,27,777 
Total of the more perfect royal proportional Msessment 
of the whole sonbah of Bengal in 1722- Sicca^Rupees ...1,4288186 
Here then we come to the close of the first and most important 
division of the. Financial History of Bengal, Mter the lapse of 140 
years, from the emperor Akbar, until its last anthontatave improvement 
and reform, in the beginning of the present oe^ury, in t e 
Mahomed Shah. On the comparison, proper in to place to be 
between the amount of royal revenue levied at the 
1582, and conclusion in 1722, of the same grand period, what must bo 
the general astonishment to find so pat a difierence in favm o the 
latter term, in opposition to the highest published authorities dtmed 
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Md-. J.Granb’s from tlie special information of the most experienced native' acfents 
ttr^lLnces ?»iployed in the collections, for twenty successive years of local admin- 
of Bengal. istration, under the immediate sovereignty of the company. Was it igno~ 

ranee or design, or the effect of hoth, in these Mussulman and Hindoo 

officers, thus_ to impose a belief, on. their new rulers, so palpably 
erroneous in itself, easy of detection, and contradictory to the universal 
invariable result, observable in all other commercial countries, from 
the discovery of America and passage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
in raising the rent of lands proportionably to the reduction in the 
value of specie by an extraordinary accumulation of the quantity 
in currency ? The question, though now of less importance than 
the ascertainment of the fact which suggested it, would still 
deserve consideration,, if ' there were not so many more instructive 
instances of deception to teach us to receive, with the greatest mistrust 
and_ caution, every kind of information from the natives relative to, 
or involving their own private selfish interests, always, narrowed by 
habitual corruption. General or broken statements of the public iur 
come, unaccompanied with any particular explanations, and exhibited 
as just, before a fixed, authentic standard, sui)poscd to be. known to the 
mamers of such accounts, hath been communicated, to others, as the 
necessary infallible touchstone of truth to guide decision, are ever to be 
suspected^ ; and with the inhabitants of this country have been, from 
immemorial custom, the means used to conceal embezzlement, or, the 
most enormous de&leations of provincial agency. 

^ Accoidingly^ we find in the present case, on a fuller and more 
minute comparative investigation of the revenues of Bengal than before 
seemed necessaiy, having a proper, reliance on official information, 
adopted and transmitted under the most respectable authority, that not 
only an increase of the jumma toomary, hut a very large and reiieated 
one had taken place, from the days of Akbar to the. period now in 
question, amounting to , at least one-third of the whole oririnal as.sc.ss- 
ment, and involving an addition of two-thirds of the first yearlv 
receipts of the imperial treasury ; that, nevertheless, the total of this 
increase, though, ni itself groat, being rupecs .31,7.9,113, .after deduction 
01 the lands taken fmm Oris.sa, considered here merely as a I'e-annexa- 
tion, arose from the improvement of a, very limited extent of country 
probably no more than hall of the dimen.sions of the soubah entire; as not 
only the jageer mipropriations, making neariy one-third of . the ancient 
rentm, must be loft out in. calculation, but also the greater part of the fron- 
tier ffistnets of Beerbhoom, Rejomhal, P oornoah, Benagepour, Rungpour, 
and Dacca, which were all dmperfectly explored and assessed at the 
prior settlement, or being afterwards committed to the superintendence 
of ambitious powerful foujodars, continued openly unproductive to the 
btate, though known long .since to have been made highly beneficial 
mandestmely, to these provincial delegates themselves, until the era of 
Loasim Allis adramistration, when the amount of the customary defal- 
brougM to public credit; that yet notwithstanding such 
diminution of temtoml funds bearing the burthen of the • additional 
^“isessment, which was punctually paid, further private exactions 
were levied from the people, within the same local extent, under the 
authority or in behalf of the soubahdar himself, as we shall presently 
' ® > .^citnatstiuthe whole country remained prodigiously under-rated. 

discover,, that the famous established rent-roll, 
ical y understood by the Persian terms gv/aviixn loMicxTy, now. in 
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current use, or indispensibly necessary throughout Bengal, in granting 
zemindarry sunmids, ascertaining all fiscal divisions of lands, and, finances 
above all, in equalizing on the several districts any new demands of o£ Bengal, 
revenue, as w'ell as. judging of tlie equity of the old, is not that original 
amount framed by Toorell Mull, and specified in the ayeen akberry, as 
ignorantly believed to this moment by the native officers of Government, 
or designedly imposed by them on the credulity of others ; but a 
repeatedly enlarged, corrected, practical scheme of the finances, improved 
at different periods by actual surveys, hustabood accounts,^ or particular 
local investigations in course of near a century and a half, down to the 
expiration of almost a third of the present ; and exhibiting perhaps 
one of the most recent, accurately minute, regular, authoritative, pro- 
portional standard assessments of territory, that hath been formed and 
still existing in any part of the world. From this description of the 
rent-roll in question, our wonder will cease that so much pains should 
be taken to impress an idea of its being lost, to depreciate its worth, 
or embarrass and mislead every enquiry instituted for its discovery, 
by alien persons, who might heretofore alone have possessed the most 
authentic official coiues, with the technicfd knowledge necessary to 
comprehend all included particulars; and wlio, from the confusion of a 
change 3n Government, or the inexperience of new rulers, could, without 
dread of detection, indulge a natural propensity to peculation,^ by con- 
verting to their own private use the princely advantages resulting from 
a deposit of such importance, while the secret of its value -could he 
confined to a narrow circle of interested individuals. It is with singular 
satisfaction then, that here we announce its existence entire, or in detail, 
at least as far as seems necessary for general purposes of finance ; 
and can give sufficient assurances of its _ being forthcoming, through 
many private or public channels, in case it should not be found among 
the records of the khalsa, which there maybe some reason to doubt, 
as it hath never been recognized, used, or taken notice of under any 
British administration, though partially, if not sometimes o^urringin 
the abstract, complete in the daily practice of the native officer's em- 
ployed in the Company's exchequer, as we shall soon have occasion 
more particularly to evince. But although this account, in either of 
the general forms already exhibited, may be sufficient to draw a just 
comparison of the revenues of Bengal, as settled at the beginning and 
close of the first grand period, it seems to he in the natural arrange- 
ment of the subject before us, to insert here a third Analysis, which 
will be found indispensably necessary in understanding or comparing 
^ future statements, in consequence of a further innovation at this tune 
introduced, in the order and management ot the public finances, 
whence is to be deduced the original designed encroachment on the 
rights of Mogul royalty, confirmed by the visible decline of the empire, 
and leading to all the subsequent great disorders complained oi in the 
collections. It hath been more fully shown, in our Political burvey ot 
the Northern Circars, that notwithstanding the bundobust, or animal 
i^ental, throughout the whole of BLindostan was adjusted and foimally 
liquidated under the established heads of circars, &c as rated pro]3or- 
tionably according to the standard assessment; yet the revolving settie- 
ment was always concluded|With,and could only, be convenientlyreamcd 
through, the agency of certain officers of Government, chiefly Hindoos, 
under the description of hrofus, and chowdrteSj who weio 

at once the principal farmers, natural represcntatiYcs ol the mieiioi 
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husbandmen, as well as appointed collectors of the imperial rents, with- 
the Rnances ^ definite jurisdiction or extent of temtory, which was usefully 
of Bongia. distinguished by the titular designation of the superintending land- 
holder, and composed of a greater or lesser number of the ascertained 
portions of the country called purgunnahs, according to the confidence 
reposed in, or favour manifested to, such agents, occupant by the dewan- 
ny delegate of sovereignty. 

While the whole of the public income continued to be levied thus 
conformably to the toomary jumma padshahy, and the nabobs, who had 
gained an unconstitutional ascendancy in the financial department of 
their respective provinces, confined their surplus exactions from the 
zemindar to a simple nuzzeranah or present, arbitrary in its amount, 
unsettled, and to be considered merely as a secret temporary perquisite 
of office ; the evil cannot be supposed to have materially afiected the 
■ancient institutions of the empire ; — but when these irregular imposts 
became fixed and permanent sources of supply, first brought about 
under the administration of J affier Khan, to answer his own immediate 
wants, Avhich were then beginning to be confounded with those of the 
State, in proportion as the nazim’s authority gained ground on the 
princes, and the exigencies in both instances, factitiously increased by 
the fall in the value of specie, and when the number with amount of such 
demands, were largely accumulated under succeeding more independ- 
ent rulers, yet levied in the gross, according to the variable and 
gradually undefined extent of zemindarry jurisdictions ; leaving 
it tO' the ignorant interested landholders themselves to apportion 
the additional assessment throughout their subordinate lesser dis- 
tricts, instead of a more equal certain distribution, over measured 
divisions of territory by an established standard ; — then, it was, that 
the constitution of India might be said first to have been violated, 
the rights of Government, as well as of the peasantry infringed, and a 
system of fraud, peculation, or oppression, alike injurious to the com- 
monalty at large, substituted in the room of the regular equitable 
mode of Mogul administration. 

Moreover, the universally new creation of that class of officers, 
denominated zemindars, and the very unequal participation of lands 
assigned to their management, in the course of Jaffier’s vice-royalty, 
perhaps in the view more effectually to conceal the amount of his own 
clandestine receipts, served to accelerate or stiE further heighten the 
derangement at this time begun in the imperial revenues, and which 
now suggests the propriety of introducing the proposed third Analysis 
of the Jumma Toomary, to serve as a standard of comparison, and " 
elucidate the two succeeding periods of the financial history of Bengal- 
But as a considerable alteration was made in the tuckseem, though 
little in the gross amount of this famous rent-roll, immeffiately on the 
accession of Sujah Khan to the soubahdarry, and since generaUy adopt- 
ed, as being grounded on the unequal distribution of his predecessor, 
occasioning a new inquisition to be made into the proportional rental 
of some of the districts, particularly in the division of Moorshedabad, 
from a medium of the ten former years actual receipts ; so w« shall 
henceforth take this latter account for our guide, and under its technical 
appellation of Teshkhees, agreeable to the literal signification of the 
Arabic term, distinguish it more perfectly, as the corrected assessment 
of the soubah. We have only further to remark on it, that as the 
idea it conveyed of reform, was partly founded on the propriety of 
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flediiciiiig any dismembered or any unproductive souixies of ancient Mr.j.Graars 
revenue^ a wide door was opened for chicanery, on similar principles, 
for the groat future defalcations, and that in the sum total it corrcs- of 
ponds with the abstract statement exhibited in the publication of 
Original Minutes, &c/’ I77G, p. 84, entitled Toomar Jumma of Bengal, 

B. 1 135, arranged under the most general heads of Chuckleh divisions, 
with reference to particulars somewhere else to be found, but is so far 
froni being supposed by the author of that tract, to be the ausil or 
original rent-roll, that it is evidently taken for the annual variable 
bundobust of Siijah Khan, as concluded in the same year, answering to 
1728 of the Christian era. 

Abstract of the Jumma Toomary Teshkhees, or corrected rent-roll 
of the Soubah of Bengal, arranged according to the number of 
Edlitimam.m zemindarry trusts, then established, under 25 heads, 
in the annual settlement, exclusive of jageers to be separately 
spcKiified, and showing the proportion of the royal standard assess- 
ment, comprised in each respective teiTitorial jurisdiction, as first 
instituted in the government of Jaffier, and confirmed in that 
of his successor Sujah Khan 7 years afterwards, answering to 
^ A,D. 1728, or 1135 of the Fussilee Bengaleh» 

Klialsa portion of the Lands and Bental of the Country, 

Eaiittmam. 

ist, Burdwan, tlie cniaiged, compact and fertile zemin- 
'darry in grain, cotton, silk, and sugar cane, bestowed 
originally, but subsequently to the year 1722, on Keereei- 
‘‘chund of the Kehtery caste, the first known progenitor of 
the present tamily, which might have been collaterally re- 
lated to, or as some affirm, lineally descended from that of 
ilm ancient official possessors of the same denominated juris- 
diction, to be considered in its primitive extent, as 
confined to 4 or 5 purguiiahs, until the rebellion of 
1690, when Suljali Sing, of the lands of Chitwah and 
Burdah, with otlier neighbouring confederates, having'* 

'illegally ousted and killed Kishen-ram, the earliest on 
record oi* that foj‘iiier race, the talookdarry rights of 
these revolters were forfeited and annexed to those of Burd- 
wan, in favour of Jaggut-rai, son of the deceased, and pro- 
bably from him, immediately transferred to the ancestor of 
the actual occupant. The whole district at this time, con- 
stituting the greater part of the Chuckleh of the same name, 
and extending over very small portions of those of Hough- 
Jy and Moorshodabad, consisted of pergunnahs 57, rated 
in the ausil Jumma ioomary for ... 20,47,500 

2. Eajeshahy, the most unwieldy extensive zomin- 
darry of Bengal, or perhaps in India ; intersected in its vvhole 
length by ^ the great Ganges or lesser branches, with many 
other navigable rivers and fertilizing waters, producing 
within the limits ofits jurisdiction, at least four-fifths of all 
the silk, raw or mantifactured, used in, or exported from the 
efieminated luxurious empire of Hindostan, with a supera- 
bundance of all the other richest productions of nature and 
art, to be found in the warmer climates of Asia, fit for com- 
mercial purposes ; enclosing in its circuit, and benefited by 
the industry and population of the overgrown capital of 
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MrJ.Grant’s Moorshedabad^ the principal factories of Cossim-bazar, 
niT ^liLnces Baiileah, CommercoJly, fee. and bordering on almost all the 
of Bengal. other great provincial cities, manufacturing towns, or public 
markets of the Soubah ; was conferred in 1725, being little 
more than 30 years antecedent to the British conquest, on 
Ramjeon, a Bramin, actually the first of the present fixmily 
vested in the office of farming-collector of the district ; and 
who having adopted for heir his supposed grandson 
Bamkaut, husband of the yet reported to be living, Ranny 
Bowany, procured a nomination of the same zemindarry 
succession for the former, on whose death it devolved even- 
tually, or more properly by priestcraft to the latter, under 
forms of pretended right ; but in fact, to aSbrd a striking 
melancholy instance of the corrupt inefficient and generally 
oppressive grasping administration of inferior ecclesiastics, 
equally unknown and irresponsible to the ruling civil power. 
The revolution in the family occupancy of jihis princely 
jurisdiction, happened about the period just mentioned, 
when the line of Oudinarrain, the more ancient possessor 
of the greater part of the whole territory, became extinct 
in his own person by suicide, and that of Sittoram in Boosnah 
was for ever proscribed, as being refractory to the authority 
of government. That Jafiier Khan, who Lad devised the 
memorable loathsome torture of the bykentah or paradise, a 
place so called ironically, having been filled with every 
kind of nastiness, rather to deter the commission of, than 
punish the ordinary instances of zemindarry delinquency, as 
was in effect experienced dxiriug the course of a long adminis- 
tration, usually reckoned the ablest, most upright, severely 
just, at that time occixmng; that such a man could, with- 
out detriment to the rights of sovereignty, while under 
his own immediate care, thus vest a Bramin in the exercise 
of a trust so large, important and foreign to the functions 
of the clerical order, is in no respect wonderful ; but that 
ho should, in contradiction to the best established maxims, 
founded on the chicanery and encroaching spirit, of this 
superior caste of Hindoos, and with such little foresight of 
or regard, if othei'wise, for the lasting future interests of 
the btate,^ so dispose of the highest consequential em- 
ployment in his gift, being in its nature permanent or 
conditionally transmissible to heirs in the customary 
line of descent ; can only be accounted for, on principlevS 
of the temporary selfish policy necessarily influencing the 
minds of all persons, under the degrading sway of despo- 
tism. This district, in its original dimensions, exclusive of 
a few jageera, extended over a large portion of the chuck- 
lehs of^ Moorshedabad, Ghorahgaut and Mahmoodabad, 
comprising the divisions now called Rajeshahy, Bhetooroah 

and Heldy or Boosnah, in pergunnahs ' 139 rated at 

the standard assessment of... 

3.— Binagepour, called also the ha villee of the circar 
of Penjerah, and sometimes classed with Edrackpoor, under 
the head of Arungabad, was conferred by Jaffier Khan, like 
all the other groat zemindarries, towards the latter end of 


16,96,087 
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Ills government, in tlie first instance, on a very intelligent 
landholder of the caste of koyt or writer, named Eainnaht, 
originally from upper Hindostan. This man was supposed 
to have acquired great wealth by the discovery of buried 
treasure, in digging tanks for the improvement of agricul- 
ture *5 and had therefore repeated application from the nazim 
for pecuniary aids, under the real or feigned distresses of 
the State. The truth may be, thatby amelioration and good 
management, in rendering productive the extensive wastes 
within the circle of his jurisdiction, or secret enlargement 
of his frontiers on all sides, particularly towards Cooch 
Behar, he might have realized the moral of the fable, 
in obtaining liclies througli the necessary operation of 
husbandry, conducted with intelligence, industry or good 
fcn'tuiie. But however this may have been, by personal ad- 
dress, and anticipating the wants or desire of the sovereign 
representative, in paying large douceurs over and above his 
(auTenfe revenue, he enjoyed the annual special privilege of 
administering internally his own district, without being 
subject like the zemindars, to either hustahood investiga- 
tions, cn the immediate controul of a Mussulman 
aumilclar. Nor did these extraordinary exemptions cease 
entirely before the year 1757, when a new I'evolution 
having strengthened the efficient powers of govern- 
ment, and politically increased the public expenses, through 
the necessity of maintaining a regular standing mi- 
litary establishment, it was found expedient to resume the 
equitable, indispensible rights of royalty, by bringing into 
the exchequer the ascertained surplus exaction levied from 
the country by the farming collector, and hitherto fraudu- 
lently kept for his proper use. Originally this zemindarry, 
exclusive of jageers, consisted of pergunnahs 89, yielding 4,02,964 
4.~Nucldeah, properly Oukerah, and more recently called 
Kishnagur, from the propensity of Indian landholders to 
derange the ancient established system of government, ascer- 
taining their own relative situation, and hence attribute 
princely consequence to themselves, by derivinglocal designa- 
tions from their proper names, was originally bestowed in the 
beginning of this century, on Eagooram, aBramin, descended 
from Bobanund, the first conspicuous man of the family, dis- 
tinguished by the title of Mujmuadar, as holding the office of 
temporary substitute, recorder of the jumma, or I'ental of the 
circir of Satgong. The district, though large and wonder- 
fully fertile in all the dearer productions of Indian soil, 
capable of an easy, quick transportation, by the river 
Houglily, to all the great foreign settlements in Bengal, hath 
yet, from the tolerated corrupt practice of zemindarry defal- 
cations, heightened, in the present instance, by fraudulent 
alienations of lands, or exemption in the payment of the 
established dues of government in favour of inferior brother 
members of the same religious caste, ever remained prodigi- 
ously under-ratc<l in the general assessment of tlie province, 
and in the proportional one of the Ausil Toomary, only set 
down perghs, 7% valued at ,, 5,94,846 
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5f — Beerbhoom, the largest Mussulman zemindarry in 
Bengal, was originally conferred by Jaffier Khan, on Affid 
Ullah, father of Beddi ul Zeman, of the Afghan or Patau 
tribe, allowed to settle here after the expulsion of ShereShah 
and his descendants, for the political purpose of guarding 
the frontiers on the west, against the incursions of the 
barbarous Hindoos of Jharcund, by means of a warlike 
Mahomedan peasantry, entertained as a standing militia, 
with suitable territorial allotments under a principal land™ 
holder, not less attached to the interests of the State from 
motives of religion, than inimical to all unbelievers of the 
same superstitious faith. This district, therefore, though 
granted under the same written forms generally ; wasyet^ 
held by a tenure different to any other known in the coun- 
try. In some respects, it corresponded with the ancient 
military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands were 
held iahhemje, or exempted from the payment of rent, 
inid to be solely appropriated for the maintenance of 
troops. Tliis privilege, in its nature temporary, being 
afterwards resumed in the time of Cossim Ali, as having 
been found entirely subversive of the sovereign au- 
thority under preceding mussulman administrations, 
and inconsistent with present exigencies, or a more 
vigorous, intelligent system of government, requiring the 
sword to be kept unparticipated in the hands of the ruling 
power, brought a considerable accession of territorial income, 
under the denomination of Keffyet, into the soubahdarry 
treasury, erroneously supposed to have arisen entirely 
from an increased rental on a hustabood of lands, already 
sufficiently assessed, throughout the country at large. 
Accordingly the Bemin dairy, in its originjd extent of rated 
ground, did not exceed one-third of its present estimated, 
jurisdiction ; though the included divisions of pergunnahs, 
are still nominally the same, being only 22, and yielding... S,66/>09a 

6. - — Calcutta, lands formerly held by many petty 

talookdars under the jurisdiction of Mahomed Shereef, 
and since constituting the ^lemindarry of the East India 
Company, conferred in jageer on Lord Clive, at the original 
valuation of perghs. 27 2,22,958. 

7. — ^Bishenpoor, comprised in the chuckleh of Burd- 
wan, and surrounded by the districts of the great zemin- 
darry of this name, of Midnapoor in Orissa and Pacheat, 
is affirmed to have been the inheritance of a Eajepoot 
family for 1,021 yc^ars, under a regular succession of 55 
rajahs, and only vsubject to a small pesheush or tribute to 
the sovereign of Bengal, until the year 1715, soon after the 
commencement of Jaffier Khan’s administration, when the 
country was more completely reduced, though yet imper- 
fectly explored, and conferred again in ssemindarry tenure 
on dopaiil Sing, the heir of line, assessed under the head of 

perghs*.* 1,29,803. 

8. — Yusefpoor, comprehemling almost the whole of the 
modern province of Jessore, as described by Eennel, when 
originally coufeiTed, at the beginning of this century, on 
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Kishen-ram, of the koyt caste, having then included within Mr. J.Grant’s 

its jurisdiction, the recently dismembered pergunnalis 5 se- 
mindarry of Saidpour, rated separately at 45,805^, but 
together reckoned perghs. 23, rated... 1,87J54. 

9. — Lushkerpoor, the small fertile zemindany, rich in. 
the production of raw silk, &c. opposite to the island of 
Cossim-bazar, on the eastern bank of the Ganges, and alto- 
gether enclosed in the zemindany jurisdiction of Rajeshaby, 
granted in the first instance to Anoopnarrain, a Bramin, 
though since unequally divided into two portions of 10| and 
5| annas or sixteenths, after deducting the pergunnah of 
Tahrpoor, originally included, but long since dismembered 

from this district, was composed of perghs. 15.. rated... 1,25,516 

10 . — liokinpoor, formed thelarge^ of unknown extent, 
though doubtlessly the richest zemindarry of equal dimen- 
sions, throughout Bengal ; being the jmdsdiction originally, 
but very improperly and unconstitutionally assigned to 
Shaw Nan'ain, canongoe or register of all the lands of the 
soubah, either as matter of special favour, or more probably 
as a favour for the lesser portion assigned to him of the 
russoom, or usual commission of 2| per cent, on the revenue, 
when this emolument of office carne to be divided unequally 
between the two branches of the same family, for the 

} >olitical purpose of creating rivalsMp, and by that means, 
essening the power of either to abuse the highest confi- 
dential tmst under government. The nature and acquisi- 
tion of his district, afford a remarkable instance of the 
propensity of mankind, to act alike under similar circum- 
stances ; it is dispersed over the greatest part of Bengal, 
in the minutest divisions of lands, taken from different 
zemindarries. These scarcely sensible dismemberments, could 
not be regularly assessed, as their proportioned dimensions 
were never ascertained ; at the same time, they might be 
secretly enlarged by collusion, through the official influence 
of public registers, appointed solely and expressly to con- 
troul the conduct of landholdei’S ; while they were sure of 
being exempted, unless very partially, from any hustabood 
investigations, which are always difficult, seldom occurring 
in the same period of time beyond thd limits of a single 
clutekleh, and perhaps not ther*e repeated twice, in half a 
century. Acting under such temptations, and with equal 
unchecked authority, we have seen in the case of the chief 
serishtedar, interpreter or dewan of theMusulipatam division 
of the N. Circars in 1767, from pieces of ginund too in- 
significant to be worthy mensuration, dissevered here and 
theie, from every landed jurisdiction in the province of 
Rajermindry, that a princely estate of £ 20,000 a year was, 
in a manner imperceptibly, acquired for a quit rent of 
about one-eighth of that income, liquidated under the head 
of a monthly salary, Ksupposed to be equivalent to the 
actual receipts from this extensive domain, which being 
artfully deTjomiriated a mermsy, or inheritance passed as 
such, until recent re-annexation gratuitously to the many 
districts niutilated to give this one substantia! form, 
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'* ' r-Qvmi'B scattered talookdariy of Rajenagnr, in the 

' Jcblddeh of Dacca, was constituted by rajah Rajeboolub, 
different family from the present had Raian, of the 
same name) when at the head of the finances of Bengal, in 
the administiution of Aliverdi Khan; and from a like 
combination of circumstances, might be deduced, the origin, 
of many other existing zemindarries, though perhaps of less 
note than Rokinpour, which from the beginning consisted 
of in whole or sub-divided pergunnahs 62,. . . assessed for... 

11. — Mahmood Shahy, in the chuckleh of Boosnah, 

indifferently situated, and poor in production, comparatively 
with the adjacent but threefold larger territory of Neldy, 
dependent on Eajeshahy, was conferred subsequently to 
the year 1722, on Eamdeo, a Bramin, comprehending, 
besides jageers, pergunnahs 29 ... 

12. — ^Futtehsing, originally asingle compact jurisdiction, 

advantageously situated on the Bagrutty or Cossim-bazar 
liver, a little to the southward of Moorshedahad, was con- 
ferred on Herry Persaud, a Bramin, for which reason, and 
on account of a number of small unsurvcyed talooks carved 
out of it ; lands since perhaps prodigiously improved in 
fact, may be deemed formally on the decline, by gradual 
diminution of the yearly rental. The first sunnuds were 
for pergunnahs 11 ... ... rated.*. 

13. — Edrackpoor, composed of what is described, in 

RennelFs Atlas, as the province of Ghorahgaut, has some- 
times been annexed in the annual settlements with Dinage- 
poor, and more recently Rungpoor, but held always as a 
separate zemindarry, by the family of Bishenaht, akoyt, the 
original grantee-.. ... ... pergunnahs 60... 

14. — Tipperah, the extensive most eastern zemindany of 
Bengal, south of Sylhet, for the most part barbarous, poor 
and uncultivated, abounding in wild elephants, was con- 
quered as early as the reign of Shah Jehan, from the heri- 
table possessors of the family of Manick, and constituted 
the circar of Odeypoor, the then capital of the district, 
about 25 miles east from Commilah, In 1135, A. B. this 
Jurisdiction, composed of pergunnahs 4, afterwards sub-divid- 
'ed into 24 when reconquered* under the head of Roshena- 
bad, was rated originally altogether, for rupees 92,993, ex- 
clusive of Daodpoor, which continued to be annexed to the 
chuckleh of Jehangeer-nagur. But from this sum is to be 
deducted the amount of jageers for 45,000 rupees to be 
separately stated, and then allowed to the son of Ram 
Manick for himself, or to defray the expense of catch- 
ing elephants ; leaving for the khalsa portion of rent 
only... 

1 5. — Pacheet, the large and most westerly zemindarry of 
Bengal, on the same parallel with the foregoing, but rather 
more productive in all the necessaries of life ; l30unded by 
Ohutea, Nagpour and Ramgur, the southern districts depen-;’^ 
dent on the sonbah of Bahar : being imperfectly reduced, 
like the adjoining territory of Bishonpoor, from another 
Rajepoot family, of the name of Ooorp-NarVaIn, was at first 
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in great [)in‘t only subject to a fixed peshcush on account 
of.. pergunnalis 2... rated at 

Total J unima Bunrlobust Toomary, or standard yearly 
assessment of Khalsa lauds, included in the fifteen 
larger zcmindarries, or tenitorial juiisdietions of Bengal 
— still continued to be arranged, under so many undi- 
vided heads of districts, in the annual settlement, con- 
cluded’ with the like number of single landholders, 
either personally or by their representatives, and com- 
posed, as by the foregoing particulars of perghs 615... 

yielding... 
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1 0. .Icllalpoor.&c. i!onundarries,uuderMahomedShereef,^ 
■comprehending all the khalsa lands of the chuckleh of 
J ehangeer-nagur, with part of Boosnah, Jessore and 
Ghorahgaut: constituting together the great modem pro- 
vince of Dacca entii’e, as surveyed and laid down byRennell, 
exclusive of Alepsing, Momensing, Seryle, Toirof, &c. with 
some other more recent annexations from the neighbour- 
ing chucklehs, hereafter to be specified, valued, in all, at 
the original standard assessment of 21,83,990 rupees ; 
from which, deducting the amount of jageers with the 
rental of Tipperah, and a small part of Kajeshahy, &c. 
separately .stated at 12,84,200, then the balance for^the 
Khalsa lands will be ... _ ••• perghs. 155... 8,99,790 

17. Seerpour-Duimapoor, &c. including all the khalsa 
lands of the modern province of Poorneah, as kid down by 
Bennell, and then under Seys Khan’s gomastah, exclusive 
of jageers for 1,80,166, hereafter to be stated, perghs. 13-.. 98,664 

J8. Fekhercoondy, &c. the Khalsa lands in the circar 

of Gooch Behar, and constituting the surveyed province 
of Rungpoor, besides_ 90,548 in jageei-s .. perghs... 244... 2,39,123 

19. Cankjolf, Sic. comprehending almovst the whole of 

the modern iirovincc of Rajemhal, exclusive of jageers 

^ perghs... 10... 74,317 

20. Tomooluek, composed of this pergunnah in the 
circar of Gualparah, and of the districts of J ellamootah, 
Deroodemnan, Sujah-mootah, with Mhesadul, all taken 
from Orissa, was conferred in the first instance by J afiBer 
Khan, on Sook-deo, a Bramin ; being the khalsa portion of 

the whole province of Hejellee, valued at the original assess- ^ ^ ^ 

ment, inclusive of salt lands. .•• perghs. 16... 1,85,/ 65 

21. Silhetjthckhalsalandsofthis chuckleh orprovince, 

exclusive of jageers. ... ... perghs- 36... <0,016 

22. Islamabad, or Chittagong, bestowed, wholly in 
iagecr, in Jaffior Khan’s time, is hereafter separately stated. 

23. Soohent, &c. forming the chuckleh of_ Bunder 
Balasore, for rupees 93,875, and Koontah-Gaut, included 
in Cuixy Bariy, being more recently dismembered from 

Bengal, arc here .set down together. ... perghs. 28-.. 1,29,450 

24. Saycr, or amount of licences, customs, duties, taxes, &c. 
colleci/Hl under the three following distinct beads ofMbals, on per- 
sonal moveable property, exclusive ot the sluihbundcr at Dacca, with 
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^Mr J, Grant’s <iiffereiit articles of the same denomiimtioii of variable imposts, inak- 
thT Finances part of the jumma of some of the foregoing zemiiidarry jurisdictions, 
of Bengal. and fixed, on a medium of years, as follows ; viz. 

( i .) Cliunacahly — Taxes on houses, shops, bazars, spirit™ 
nous liquors, &c. duties on exports of silk or cloth 
manufactured, levied throughout the great city of 
Hioorshedahad and its environs, but exclusive of the 
ground rent of the valuable pergunnah on which it 
stands, the whole rated at the standard assessment; 
from the year 1130 Bengaleh, of,,, 3,11,603 

(2.) Buklish-bunder, or Houghly. The 
ground rents of 37 markets and gungs, 
chiefly in the vicinity and dependent on 
the European settlements in the chuckleli 
of Satgong, together with the customs levied 
on goods passing that gi'and emporium of 
foreign commerce, in all 3,42,708 : — Deduct 
from which, already included under the 
head of Calcutta, rupees 44,767, making 
not... ... ... ... 2,97,941 

(3.) Mint duties of Moorshedabad... ... 3,04,103 


In all, perghs. 3... 9,13,647 

Total of the greater surveyed Provinces, and fair mhals 
of Bengal, comprised under the foregoing 9 heads, 
forming... ... ^ ... perghs. 505... 26,10,772 

25. — Muscoorv, small or single pergunnah zemindarries, districts 
and petty mhals, dispersed throughout Bengal, under 21 heads of ac- 
count, in the annual hundohust of 1135, A. B. as concluded with so 
many different landholders, making up the whole number of respon- 
sible persons of this description, paying rent to, or then known to 
government ; but which lesser divisions of territory having since so 
prodigiously increased, and otherwise undergone such a variety of 
changes in denomination, extent, or possessory lights, as to become 
now a work of considerable labour to trace their revolutional progress, 
and state the standing revenue of each district with sufficient ac- 
curacy, to exhibit a comparative view* of their amount, under different 
administrations ; that all we shall attempt, is a detail of the most con- 
siderable of these smaller jurisdictions, as rated at the period specified, 
and give the sum total only for compaiuson ; viz. 

(i.) Bherole, in the circar Shereesabad, possessed in 
zerniodarry by Bean Kishen, in 1135, but since wholly 
dismembered and the greater part annexed to Rajeshahy, 
perghs. 13 

(2.) Munddghaiit, circar Satgam, possessed by Pudem 
Nalit, since annexed to Burdwan perghs 5. 

(?.) Arseh, &c. in the same circar, a portion of the zomia- 
darry of Ragoodco, since annexed to Burdwan., .perghs 1 1 
(4.) Cliunacahly, &c. comprehending the city of Moorshe- 
dabad, and forming now great part of the klias talooks, 
but exclusive of the portion then annexed to Rajeshahy, 

&c. ... ...perghs. k 

(5.) Assidnagur, &a withMhoIund, in circar Shereesabad, 


2 , 41,397 

1 , 46,261 

1 , 25,351 

95,407 
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exclusive of talooks then depending on Rajeshahy. &c. 
perghs 3. 

(U.) Jehangeerpoor, &c. in the chuckleh of Gliorahgaut, 
originally conferred on Eamdeo, and since divided 
between three branches of the same family, perghs 11. 

(7.) Ateah Gaugmarry, Berbazoo — Hussen yhahy, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, originally constituting three 
zemindarries. •.■ ••• perghs. 10... 

(8.) Silberries, the whole pergunnah in cix-car Bazooha 
perghs 1. 

(9.) Tahirpoor, the whole pergunnah, Barbeckpoor and 
Moseedah, separate and sub-divided zemindames in 
chuckleh Ghorahgaut ... perghs. 3. 

(10.) Ohnndlai, &c. a dispersed zenrindarry in the 
chucklehsof Moorshedabad, Ghorahgaut, Akber-nagur 
and Jehangeer-nagur, and theiefore sxipposed to_ have 
been at the time conferred on some Hindoo officer of 
government, including 24 talooks, besides perghs 7— 

(11.) Pitladeh and Koondy in Chuckleh Ghorahgaut, 
since for the most part annexed to Rajeshahy. perghs 7- 

(12.) Sunto.se, &c. in Ghorahgaut, originally gi-anted to 
Kagoo-Naht, since annexed to Dinagepoor and Rung- 
poor ... ...pei-ghs. 2. _ ... 

(13.) Alapsing and Momensing,in Ghorahgaut, originally 
under Mahomed Mehndy of Tikrah, &c. but since 
annexed to the province of Dacca, ... perghs. 2 ... 

(14.) Satsykeh, in the chuckleh of Moorshedabad, granted 
to Mahomed Akram Ohowdry ... ... perghs 3... 

(!.').) Mahomed Ameenpoor.— The districts composing 
this more rocoritly created jurisdiction in the eircar 
.and chuckleh of Satgam, were originally rated exclusive 
ofjageers... perghs 14 

(10.) Pett.ass, Kerdeah and Futteh-Jungpour, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, originally three zemindames, 

but since annexed almost wholly to Dinagepoor 

perglis 9 ... 

(17.) Pookoreah and Zuffer Shahy, in eircar Bazooha; 
the former has been since annexed to Riyeshahy, the 
latter to Jellalpoor, Dacca ... ... perghs. .5 ... 

(18.) Myhetty, in the eircar of Satg<am, originally con- 
ferred on Suteram ... - • ...perghs. 15... 

(19.) Talookdaran Huzzoory, or 98 lesser landholders on 
talookdarry tenures, under two heads, in the chucklehs 
of Moorshedabad and Hougbly, paying their fixed 
rents immediately into the Khalsa Shereefa...perghs. 2. 

(20.) Sayer or variable imposts of Akber-nagur, since 
annexed to Cankjole, or province of Rajemlial perghs. 2 

(21.) Petty Mhals dispersed throughout the whole soubah,^ 
in small detached districts or villages, which, il 
collected, might togetherform pergunnahs ...perghs^8 

Total of Muscoory zemindarries sub-divided into 21 
heads ... ‘ ... ... perghs. 130 ... 

Total .'lumma Toouiary Teshkhees in 1135 A, B. ot the 
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G7,883 

57,421 


55,791 


55,729 


C7,G32 


94,807 

75,755 

51,1G7 


1,40, 04G 


1 , 00,878 


54,519 

28,831 


95,855 


.54,432 


48,992 


7,85,201 
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Klialsa lands, Mhal and Sair, in tlie sonlbah of Bengal, 
dif.tribiitofl under 47 heads of account, among, so many 
landholders possessing the like number of eahtimam, 
financial trusts or territorial jurisdictions reduced to 
25 large and single zemindarries, &c* or provinces of 
surveyed dimensions admitting of accurate comparison 
in amount of revenue at different periods, perglis. 125G 1,09,18,084 

Jageer. Assignments of territory for the support of 
the civil and military establishment of the whole 
8oubali, exclusive of the foregoing Khalsa appropriation, 
from which was deidved only the net effective revenue 
annually paid into the royal exchequer. 

1st. Circar Ali, the viceroyal establishment of the nazlm 
or soubahdar of the three imperial provinces of Bengal, 

Bahar and Orissa, to defray a large portion of the military 
expenses of government, the whole of the nabob’s household 
in his public and private capacity, together with the greater 
part of the civil list charges, inclusive of those usually 
incurred in the foujedarry or high court of criminal judica- 
ture. The lands originally thus appropriated, extended in 
296 entire or broken pergunnahs, over 21 of the 34 circars, 
into which the whole country was divided. They were 
certainly the richest and most productive of the soubah, 
one-half being situated in the province of Dacca or Hejellee, 
and the remainder distributed in Jessore, Rajeshahy, 
Kishenagur, or Dinagepour, and continued altogether 
invariably under the separate independent management 
of the nizamut fiimily, without having been subjected 
to any additional dewanny assessment for the full 
space of a century, after the revolution in the value of 
specie, from the discoveries of America, &c. until the import- 
ant era of British sovereignty in 1765. At this time, the 
ausil jumma toomary of the whole jageer, and a large 
towseer, or jageerdarry proportional increase on the former 
established rental, were incorporated with the khalsa 
revenue, under the same zemindarry Jurisdictions ; though 
the amount entire, was unaccountably sunk, embezzled, 
or collusjvcly^ withheld from the State. All the scattered 
valuable territories producing this princely income, to 
support the amaret, command and dignity of 7,000 horse, 
cons fcitu ting tlio highest estahlishraeut allowed to any sub- 
ject of the empire, were estimated in the kixig’s books at 
the jumma rcckmy, or written account, rupees 16,05,693, 
being the supposed actual receipts of the jageer at thai 
time, but rated like all other lands at the standard assess- 
ment or toomary, for several dispersed divisions, which if 
united might form... pergunnahs 60... Bs. 10,70,465^ 

2.— Biindeh Wallah Bargah, designation of the dewanny 
delegate of the crown ; under which, was enjoyed for 
personal^ or official cdiarges, including a munfub of 
4,000, with ^ the command of 2,500 horse, the extensive 
fertile districts of Bahorbimd and Bhiterbund, with almost 
an equal portion of the madern province of Hungpoor since, 
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natural Hindu conformity to tlieancient usage, acquired 
by au Inglisk dewan in zemindarry tenure, and then held 
billa sherret or mushroot, in 97 broken pergunnahs, esti- 
mated according to the reckniy account at rupees 2,92,500 ; 
but assigned at the established rental of ... perghs. 20... Ks. 1,40, 2-50 
S. Ameerul Omrah, bukhshi, or commander in chief 
of the empire, then in the person of Bumsamul Dowlah 
Khan Dowrah, acting by his delegates Moshuffer and 
Ashtef Khan, in Bengal; to whom was assigned, for private 
maintenance in a munsnb of 6,500, denominated zatee or 
personal, and to support a command of 2,650 horse, a large 
extent of territory, calculated at the jiimma reckniy ol* 

37,500 rupees, supposed to proceed from its 63 component 
parts, situated chieHy in the Delta of Bengal, and with 
more policy, throughout the frontier provinces of Dacca, 

8ylhet, or Gurry- Barry, &c. to give a special interest to the 
military commandant in the safety of the districts most 
exposed to depredation. The kissmuts, or territoiiaJ divi- 
sions included in this jagcicr, may be reduced in number, as 
tluy were in rental, to the standard assessment of..perghs 18 Es. 2,25,000 
4. Foujedaran, the territorial assignments for the civil and 
Tuiliiary expenses of inferior nabobs, or deputies in the government, of 
the five great frontier provinces of Bengal ; viz. 

(L) Moorshed Kooli Khan, Naib of Dacca, chiefly condi- 
tional jageors, for the establishment of the Neabut sou- 
bahdarry of Jehangeer-nagur, the provincial garrisons, 
under the denomination of Tannahjat, with the daroglia- 
gee or superintendency of the topekhaneh or artillery ; 

;md nowarrah or fleet of boats. The lands appropriated 
lor these different serviccKS, all lying with great impolicy 
in the special jurisdiction of the foujedax', were scat- 
tered in 00 purgunnah fragments, valued at the 
reckmy amount of 2,40,750, but reduced to the pirn- 
portional standard of perghs 11... ... ... 1,00,145 

(2.) Shumshere Khan, and four other subordinate 
otticors in the foujedarry of Sylhet, holding, almost in 
two ofjual divisions, billa sherrit and mushroot jageers, 
for the defence of that province, within its proper 
jurisdiction, excepting about a seventh part held in 
Rajemhal ; reckmy 4,30,000 rupees, rated at the 
established rerxt of ... small pergunnahs, 48... Rs. 1,79,166 
(3.) Seyf Khan, governor and jageerdar unconditional- 
ly, for the greater part of the rich province of Poorneah, 
at the reckrny jumma 2,70,280, reduced to standard 
assessment of pexghs 9. ... ... 1,80,166 

(4.) Munoocher Khan, a conditional jagheer for the 
fotijedany of Ghorah-Gaui, assigned from the lands of 
Kungpoor ... — ... perghs 3... lB,6fhi 

(5,) Aliverdi Khan, afterwards subahdar of Bengal, &c. 
but then only foujedar, and jageerdar of Eajcmlial 
aiiilTelliagimy ... ... ... perhgs 4., 16,666 

mi 

Tulal jageer of the greater Jb’oujedai'S;^ pergli.sTS-.. 4,92, 800 
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5. -— Muasiibdaram, petty territorial assignments to 

twenty-one individnals, severally liolding inferior rank or 
offices of trust, tkrougliout the soubali, the generality of 
tliem, under the degree of live hundred zatee, and obliged to 
perform military services personally, when required to do so, 
by the nazirn, with each a small established number of 
followers. The lands thus appropriated, were chiefly in the 
provinces of Sylhet, Dacca, Hejellee and Rajemhal, estimated 
at ... perghs^O... 

6. Zemindaran, Fiefs in the nature of conditional 

jageers, conferred on the four frontier landholders of Tip- 
perah, Muchwah, Soosing and Telliagurry pass, within their 
respective jurisdictions ... ... ... pcrghs 2... 

7. Meddcd-Mash, subsistence to religious and learned 

men, throughout Bengal, in small allotments of land, chiefly 
in Burdwan or Rajemhal, near the seminaries of Pundua or 
PiiTuah ... ... ... ... ... perghs 7 . • . 

8. Salianadaram, annual allowances to zemindars and 
others, chiefly in the province of Sylhet ... perghs 0 ... 

9. Enam al Tumgha, the only heritable grant of lands 

known in Bengal, confeiTed on two moolvies or doctors, 
learned in the Miissulmafi law .. ... perghs I... 

10. Roozinadaran, for a small talook in Luslikerpoor, 
in lieu of the {)ecmiiary allowance of a mulla 


Total of lesser grants of territory to Munsubdars, &:c. 
on different tenures, as specified ... perghs 39 ...Rs. 2,14,7l8 

n. Omleh Nowarch. — Naval establishment of 7(J8 
armed cruizers and boats principally stationed at Dacca, to 
guard the coasts of Bengal against the incursions of the 
Moggs and other foreign pirates or invaders. The wholes 
expense of manning the fleet, including the wages of 923 
Fringuan or Portuguese sailors, was estimated monthly at 
rupees 29,282 which, with constructing new vessels and 
repairing the old, amounted annually to rupees 8,435,452, 
levied altogether from 112 entire or broken pergunnahs, 
appropriated for this special purpose, chiefly in the 
clmckleh of Jehangeer-naguit and composing a great 
part of the richest, most productive lands of that great 
province, in 99 of the forementioned territorial divisions 
yielding at least four-fifths of the whole assigned rental ; 
while the inconsiderable I’emaining portion was mostly 
drawn from the district of Sylhet. But from the sum total 
here specified, is to bo deducted a peshciish of 50,433 nn^ees, 
paid by some of the neighbouring frontier zemindars, for 
lands not rated in the kiog*s books as the property of the 
cinwn, with 14,005 more for loss of exchange, and then 
the net standard assessment will stand. Perghs 55..* 7,78^954 

12.^ Omleh Ahsham — Establishment oi’ 8,112 troops* 
with artillery for guards and garrisons of the eastern fron- 
tier provinces, maintained from the territorial income of 
lands thus appropriated in jagoerj within each respective . 
jiuisdiotion ; viz. 


J, 10,852 

49,750 

25,065 

25,927 

2,127 

337 
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Seei^ab, the low 
countries of Dacca 
and forts on tlie sea 
coast. 

Islamabad--- 

Jiangainatty ... 

Sylhet... 


Mem 

2,8£0 - large pegrhs 13 - 


3,532 “ small do. 117 - 
1,478 - large do. 4 «• 
- •" — 4 - 


Rs. 1,35,060 


1,50,251 

03,045 

10,824 
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Total, itinludinj; horsemen S,U2 - -- pergbs 138 and rated - - - 

in. Kehdah-Afial— E.Kjteiise oi oatohiiig elephants, 
tlelVayed iVotn appro] )riated lands, nearly in equal propor- 
tions in Ti|i]»orah and Sylhct-- 


Total of Naval, Garrison and Elephant charges 

porglrs. 193 Es... ll,78,.i-jo 


Junnna Toomaiy Teahklioos of Bengal, A- -B- 11.35, recapitulated 
in the Abstract, according to the more u.scful territorial divisions then 

established ; vi?:. f. i i 

Khalsa Lands and Rents of the Souhah : 

la. Eahtimam, whole extensive zemindarry jurisdic- 
tions assigned in tru.st by summds or letters patent, to the 
sole interior financial management of so many single /... m n , 

pal landholders perghs Cl o Rs. 6o,22,llI 

Nine Provincial divisions as surveyed and laid clown m 
Rennell’s Atlas, answering to so many heads of account in 
the annual settlement of the revenue, under eacli ot whicn 
were comprised au indefinite number of lesser zemindar- 

nos perghs.505... , 

One Muscoory, small detached talooks, under twenty- 
one heads of account, but varying in dimensions and rental 
so often, at different periods of time, as not to admit singly 
of exact ascertainment, are here reduced to one, perghs lab , 


, 26,10,772 


, 17,85,201 


Total of the established Revenue paid into the ^oyal 
exchc(]ucr, under twenty-five different heads, perghs 1,256 „ 


1,09,18,084 


Jageer portion of the Territorial Income. 

1 .— ]Nizamuta])propriation ... perghs bU... „ 

9. Dewanny, the superior Jageerdars, with 
other class of Munsuhdars ... — perghs l-iz... „ 


10,70,405 

10,78,777 


Total of the great and lesser officers of State, perghs 212. „ 
Naval, Garrison, Militia, and elephant establmh- 
monts 192... „ 


21,49,242 

11,78,235 


Total of Assigned lands under thirteen heads, to 

the civil and military expenses perghs 404- 

Khalsa Lauds, as slated above — ... i.zoo , 


,.33,27,477 

1,09,18,(KS4 
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Total of the proportional standard rent of Bengal, 

Khalsa lands and jageer, under thirty-eight heads, as cor- 
rected by Sujah Khan in A. B. 1135, or A. D. 1728 

perghs. 1,660 Rs. 1,42,45,561 
Difference to make up the jumma kaiunil toomary of 
Jaffier Khan in A. D. 1722 ... 42,625 

Complete original assessment perghs 1^060 Rs. 1,42,88,186 


SECOND PERIOD. 

ABWAB SOUBAHDARRY. 

The circumstances which gave rise to the viceroyal territorial assess- 
ments, now to be stated in addition to the original crown rent of Bengal, 
and set forth in the preceding section, have been occasionally touched on 
both in this and our former treatise on Indian finance, introduced in 
the Political Survey of the Northern Circars. To enter into a minuter 
detail of the subject, or to exhibit all the proofs and illustrations which 
might be required to demonstrate tacts, or vindicate opinions so con- 
trary to prevalent ill-founded belief, is by no means our present inten- 
tion. The task would be laborious and inhniie, while the true history 
and actual state of men and things in this country, continue involved 
in such obscurity, or while the Persian MSS. authorities proper to bo 
referred to on these interesting topics, besides being enveloped in the 
difficulties of a foreign language, only exist in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, with whom great part may otherwise bo rendered useless, from 
want of a technical knowledge of Eastern finance ; and while the more 
enlightened statesmen of our own nation who have been in India, could 
oveidook the efieets of a political event of the greatest notoriety, in 
adopting sentiments so contradictory to universal experience in all 
other parts of the world, as to suppose for a moment, that during a 
period of two centuries elapsed from the institution of the original 
tooinar jumma of Akbor in 1582, in course of which the newly dis- 
covered treasuries of America were poured so abundantly into Hindostaii 
through multiplied channels of European traffic around the Cape, there 
hath not been, particularly in the great commercial province of Bengal, a 
prodigious inttux of specie, which occasioning a diminution in the 
original standard value of this universal medium of exchange, pro- 
duced inevitably by the same operation, a nominal increase in tlie price 
of manufactures, of the necessaries of life and of labour, requiring ulti- 
mately a further proportional demand of territorial revenue to answer 
the factitiously enlarged exigencies of Government. We shall there- 
fore here content ourselves simply with observing, that ,the necessity 
of accumulated assessments on the lands of this country, constituting 
generally the only source of public income, appears as evident, as the 
‘extraordinary cause which gave it birth, must be deemed in every res- 
pect sufficient to authorize such additional pecuniary levies from the 
peo{>Ie, as far as they have been at any former time, are or may be still 
realized to the State ; though without doubt the mode of exaction by 
zemin^rfy Jurisdictions, introduced by Jaffier Khan, but only properly 
established in the gOYernment of his successor Soujab^ towards the 
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SOtli year of the present century, was in its principal irregular, uncon- 
stitiifcionah and in its operation productive of the worst effects, being 
no less injuries to the sovereign rights than highly oppressive to the 
whole body of peiisaiitry, as well as destructive to general population, 
the arraiigemeut, good government, or peaceful prosperity of the com- 
Biunity at large ; yet perhaps gi’eatly short, in the amount of the 
rightful, cadginal stipulated dues of the exchequer, when stated as they 
ought, at one- fourth of the gross produce of the soil. 

To those who ai^e only acquainted with the rudiments of political 
knowledge, the want of some ascertained fixed standard to limit the 
annual public supplies, to the true occasional exigencies of the State, as 
well as to proportion such demand equitably, on the whole 
country and its subdivisions, according to the extent, capacity, 
circumstances of the land, or agreeable to the local state of com- 
merce and manufactures, yielding further internal sources of revenue ; 
must appear at once embarrassing and alarming. But to such as are 
most skilled in the science of Eastern finance, and whose attention alone 
we are ambitious now to engage, if they could at anytime have adrnit- 
it^d the fa<jt, either of such a deficiency originally, or subseqently 
through the confusion and loss arising on Cossim All’s expulsion from 
] kmgal ; it would have been considered a misfortune of the most deplor- 
iihh nature, attended with increasing inward disorders leading to 
inevitable ruin, unless timely checked by some powerful expedients. 
Accordingly, it is to a sense of this want, we are to ascribe the mea- 
sures pursued or proposed, under the most enlightened administration of 
our own days and nation in India, to investigate, ascertain or establish, 
the first grand principles of every well-regulated system of finance 
definable, permanent agency with settled forms of management, and a 
fixed proportional standard assessment, acquired from a positive 
valued gross rental of the country on a medium of many years, 
or to be formed by comparative views of past collection pro- 
gressively irom the earliest records extant, as long as the influence 
of unforeseen extraordinary events continued to produce great suc- 
cessive alterations nominally in the bulk of revenue, though perhaps 
with a rcially diminished weight of burthen on the people. Such were 
the circinnstances that gave birth to the intelligent well directed plan 
of supervision in 1709 , which if perseveringly executed as ably and vi- 
gorously commenced, would at least, have exhibited the chicanery and 
corruption oi interested natives, or afforded sure indications of the fal- 
lacy of the financial system imposed on us, at the era of the dewaniiy, 
leading eventually perhaps, to the ultimate knowledge then sought for, 
as necessary to accomplish any true practical reform ; such also, were 
the grounds of procedure or proposed objects of the committee of circuit 
in 1773 , by the well-intentioned, though inefiectual, destructive mea- 
sure of letting the lands by public sale to the highest bidders, in viola- 
tion of the constitutional forms of ssemindarry agency ; in couvsequence of 
which, a number of needy temporary farmers let loose on the country, 
and no less ignorant of the value of their territorial trusts than the 
sovereign landholders themselves, were compelled to compromise ex- 
pected benefits for a small douceur, in the nature of a private fine, for 
reinstatement levied from the ejected official tenants, who of course 
were to be indemnified by new encroachments on the rights of govern- 
ment ; and to such, doubtless, must be attributed the native amaney 
scheme of 1770, on one side of the ({Uestion then tigitatec], as well as in 
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opposition to the memorable plans of settlement already so often 
mentioned, of which the leading feature, on the truest principles of 
European policy, was a permanent moderate quit i*ent. Yet even the 
feeble lights now held out, if they could have been easily enough 
exposedlio view, might in a great measure have saved the sad per- 
plexity, and loss of time and expensive labour incident to so many 
eventually fruitless deviations from the direct simple path to all the 
important desiderata of financial knowledge. 

At least such must be our determined belief, after having presumed 
in the present or a former political Treatise, submitted in like manner 
to ministerial consideration, to decide authoratatively on the highest 
possessive right of territorial property, controvert I'eceived opinions, 
and assign to the sovereign power in Asia that which, in Europe 
universally, by fiction of law or virtually, is vested in the subject. 
After pretending to have ascertained the fixed quota of the gross 
produce of the land due to the circar or prince as landloid, and 
shared with the ryots or labouring inferior tenants, to be the reboa 
choui or one-fourth, liable only to a diminution of about a tenth part 
of the amount of this proportion, to defray the charge of intermediate 
agency of the whole body of zemindars, acting permanently in one 
or all of the following ofiicial capacities by virtue of sunnuds or lettei'S 
patent from the high dewauny delegate of government, viz. either as 
annual contracting farmers-general of the public rents ; formal repre- 
sentatives of the peasantry ; collectors of the royal proprietory revenue, 
entitled to a russoom or commission of five per cent, on the net receipts 
of the mofussil or subordinate teasuries ; or as financial superintendants 
of a described local jurisdiction, periodically variable in extent, and 
denominated eahtiman, trust or tenure of zemindarry, talookdarry, or 
territorial servile holding in tenancy ; within which however is appro- 
priated, a certain small portion of land called iiaucftr, pai'taking oi 
the nature of a freehold, serving as a family subsistence to the superior 
landholder, to give him an attachment for the soil, and make up the 
remainder of his yearly stated tithe, for personal management^ in 
behalf of the State. But more especially such must be our firm 
political creed, after having indicated or broughtforward a formally fixed 
pi-oportional assessment of the whole country, applied practically for the 
first time within British knowledge, to its several financial subdivisions 
of territory and traced through various progi-essive changes or improve- 
ments, from the original institution down to the ultimate reform, 
probably attainable perfection, of this famous rent-roll, known by 
the technical Persian terms of Ausil Jumma Toomary of Bengal ; 
necessarily and constantly used in forming the annual settlements, as 
well as in regulating jageer or zemindarry grants, from the 23d year 
of this century, to the very moment of the company’s acquisition of 
the dewanny ; and exhibiting, as hath already^ been observed, a more 
recent, particular, accurate, comparatively just, well proportioned 
standard rental, the whole to its parts, and these, to each other peri- 
odically, than perhaps at this day is to be found among the records of 
any existing nation, with a dominion of equal .extent, in either quarter 
of the woiid. Nor are we altogether destitute of hope in being, able 
to impress our own conviction on the minds of others, when to the 
display of these, fundamental principles of the actual system of Mogul 
fintoce, be added a view of the temporal influence of enlarged com- 
merce, with an extraordinary influx of specie from the American mines. 
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aiithoming an accumulated demand of annual revenue^ now to be set Grants 
forth under the head of Abwab Soubahdarry or new perpetual 
imposts, levied in addition, to the old established royal lental by Bengal 
the authority of the provincial governors, in their advancement 
to independence from the beginning of the present century. And 
when it shall be shown that it is not the extent or irregularity 
of these asses-smeiitfi, considered either in their primary magni- 
tude or inequality, and supposed enormily of exaction in behalf of 
the public, at the close of Oossiru Allies administration in 1703, that 
are causes of complaint and real giievance to the pjcople al large ; but 
the subordinate, extremely disproportioned distribution of the increased 
amount, over unascertained territorial sub-divisions, according to the 
arbitrary will of tyrannic zemindars, freed from every constitutional 
control, through the ignorance, wilful negligence, or depravity of 
native superintendents, who have lost in part, could dispense with the 
more general use, or suppress the knowledge from their superiors of a 
fixed valuation of the lands so p}*actical]y serviceable in every important 
operation of finance, as well as to check the most corrupt, inefiicient 
personal agency. 

In such hope, we proceed to remark that the extraordinary levies 
thus imposed ou the several districts of the soubah, under the techni- 
cal descriptive terms, distinguishing this Second Period of our Compa- 
rative Analysis, might be divided in respect to local extent, into gene- 
ral, partial, and special assessments. The first class extending univer- 
sally to all the zemindarry jurisdictions of Bengal, would appear to be 
only least oppressive, because less considerable in amount, to the di- 
mensions and valued rental of the whole country ; the second, confined 
to the khalsa lands of the interior chiicklahs entire or broken, though 
of small importance comparatively to the jumina ioomary of the same 
territory, would seem infinitely more grievous to the peasantry ; and the 
third, applicable to jageers and such |')rovinces as were tlien and may be 
still in part denominated frontier,however great in proportion to the stan- 
dard rent-roll of these districts, or the sum of each of the two other classes 
of Abwab, would be found incoatrovertibly the easiest and most equita- 
ble with respect to the bulk of inhabitants, while the aggregate of the 
whole could be considered, if at all burthensoine, not from the weight 
of the original demand of government, so much as the increased unequal 
exactions of the zemindars, under the sanction of such authoritative 
imposts, of which the proportional shares were not ascertainable, in the 
detail of variable indefinite sub-divisions of territory. But, in confor- 
mity to our general plan, wc shall arrange this branch of our subject 
obronologicalTy, and assign to the several soubahclars the various per- 
petual imposts levied on the lands or ryots, through the ageiuy of the 
superior landholders, within the period of each successive administra- 
tion, beginning with Jaffier Khan, as the earliest on record, in w Inch the 
practice thus of assessing the country in gross, by zemindarry jurisdic- 
tions, was first introduced in Bengah 

ABWAB JAFFIER ICHANV, 

The Nabob Motumen ul Moolk Allaou Dowlah, J affior Khan Bahadur, 

Assid Jung, may be said to have co3nmenced his soubahdarry wiili tin* 
antedated reign of Bhirrokhseer, in A, B. 1711, though he was not for- 
mally established in his government until some time afum lliai inonarcdfs 
actual accession to the throne of DelLb two ytsws laior: and having 
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possession till his death in the 9th year of Mahomed Shah, 

Pinanoes * of Hegira, 1133 Bengaleh, and 1726 of the 

Bengal. Chiistiaa era, accounted with the royal treasury, as we shall hereafter 
show, for the receipts of Bengal, forming the best portion of his vice- 
royalty, during the exact lunar period of 15 years, 9 months and 3 
days ; in coarse of which, the only perpetual additional impost levied 
on the country and carried to public account, was that known under 
the head of Ahwah. 

1st. Khasnovbessy The origin of this most ancient soubali” 
darry assessment was a russoomor fee, exacted from the zemindars at 
the renewal of their annual leases by the khalsa inutseddies, from 
whence the technical denomination khasnoveessy, special writers or 
accoinitants of the exchequer. The amount ascertained to have been 
so raised over the whole country, did not exceed rupees 1,91,095* To 
this, however, was added under the same head^ rupees 65,511 more, 
being the price of gold mohuvs 4,679f, rated at 14 rupees each, sent 
yearly by the nasim to the court of Delhi^ as a token of homage at the 
usual recoinage on the anniversary of the king’s accession, or nuzzer™ 
anah on occasion of other public festivals. Generally all these exti'a 
collections, it must be remembered, extended only to the khalsa portion 
of the lands of Bengal, which may in round numbers be stated at 
the ausil jumma of a krore of rupees, after deducting the amount of 
variable revenue ; but in the present instance, besides the increase of 
the mhal or ground rent, there was a small addition on the 
sayer in the article of russoom ghettery, or duty on bale goods 
exported from the panchouti’a or custom-house, of Chunacally, 
in the city of Moorshedabad, calculated on a medium of years 
at rupees 2,252. Nevertheless, the aggregate of the whole, consolidated 
into a fixed perpetual impost from the very commencement of the 
present century, and continued to be levied henceforward without 
intermission, throughout all the provinces, until the period of the 
company’s acquisition of the dewanny, is little more than 2J per cent* 
on the original rent roll, or precisely rupees 2,58.857, and being assessed 
on all zemindarry jurisdictions, though with little regard to the pro- 
portion of each to the mhalgoozary of the whole sonbab, and still less, 
in respect to the sub-divisions of those larger districts, among them- 
selves ; the burthen could scarcely have been felt by the peasantry, 
even supposing their landholders to have clandestinely tripled the 
amount thus authorized to be levied from them, by the order of the 
nazim. 

But besides the fixed avowed assessment of khasnoveessy, there ' 
is undoubted proof of Jaffier Khan’s having exacted temporary aids 
from the zemindars, under tlie heads of fines, nuzzeranah or malitoot ; 
for in fact we find, as shall be shown at the conclusion of the suc- 
ceeding administration, which may be said to have also terminated 
the Mogul sovereingty in Bengal, a much larger sum carried to credit 
of the imperial treasury than was collected on account of the new abwab, 
unless an et cetera ” annexed to this head in the statement of receipts 
now referred to, implies the certainty of additional unspecified imposts of 
a similar description. In the mean time, we venture by anticipation to 
assign to the soubahdany of this renowned financier as the produce 
of such arbitrary levies, with the larger contingent legal income arising 
from occasional renewals of zemindarry surinuds, aii animal surplus 
revenue of fifteen kes, which added to the stipulated dues of the 
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exchequer as then estaUished and already set forth in the jumma Mr. j.Gratit’a 
toomaiy^ or its recent increase of kliasnoveessy, make the net public 
income of that long period of famous representative government now Bengal 
closed, amount at least to one krore and sixty lacs of sicca rupeea 

Abwab Sujah Khany. 

Sujali ul dien on ul Dowlali Mahomed Khan, better known in 
Hindostan by the name of Mirza Decany of Bhoorampoor, appointed 
successor from Delhi, in titles, honours and delegated trust of the triple 
viceroyalty, become vacant b) the demise of his father-in-law Jaffier 
Khan, ruled virtually from the moment when, hearing of this event, 
he left his nabobship of Orissa, and took charge of that of Bengal, 
until his death in the 20th year of Mahomed Shah’s reign, 1152 Hegirah, 

1145 Bengaleli or A. D, 17S9, including a period of 13 lunar years, of 
which however he onlj’' accounted with his sovereign, whose authority 
had latterly been annihilated in consequence of the invasion of Nader 
Shah, for the imperial collections of ten years, 6 months and 22 days, 
withholding almost wholly the amount of the additional fixed assess* 
ments, levied officially in the country during his own administration, 
tinder the following heads of account, kept henceforth separately with 
others of a similar nature and more recent date in different de])art- 
ments of the khalsa, termed the Nimmut, in contradistinction to the 
royal dewanny dufter, as considered to appertain exclusively to the 
soubahdar or narim ; viz. 

2d. Nuzziseanah Mocuerert,— -fixed pecuniary ac- 
knowledgments paid by the zemindars as farmers-general 
of the king’s revenue virtually, forimpi'oper remissions, in- 
dulgences, favor and protection; forbearance of hustabood 
investigations or privilege of being freed from the immediate 
superintendaiice of aumiis ; hut ostensibly and formally, to 
defray the charge of nuzzers sent to court at the eyeedein or 
two ])rincipal yearly Mussulman festivals, and other great 
ceremonial days, in like manner as the jagheerdars or 
holders of assigned territory were, as Mahomedans, with 
more propriety obliged to contribute their share of the whole 
demand. This impost, agreeable to the universal custom 
of Hindostan from the remotest period of financial history 
in detail, must necessarily have been included in the tem* 
porary operations of Jaffier Khan; but it only became 
mocurreiy or permanently fixed in Bengal at the beginning 
of Sujah ’s government, and being then considered a very 
moderate, as it was a pretty general assessment, extending 
to all except some of the frontier districts of the country, 
if it were not for the fraudulent increased exactions 
of the landholders, under the same administration, would 
now be scarcely felt by the peasantry, in its authorized 
original magnitude of about six and a half per cent, on the 
khalsa land rents, or more exactly . . * ... Rupees 6,48,040 

3rl Zeb Mat-hoot,— one of the most ancient locally 
universal imposts of this soubahdarry period, in being 
some wliat variable in amount, depending on the charges tx) 
be defrayed by it, and therefore wrong in principle, as liable 
in the first instance to abuse, may possibly Jiave suggested 
to people in Europe some affinity between it, and the arbi- 
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Hr. J, Grants trary taxes of malioie in France, Spain and Portugal. When 
Fmaarer^of Indian assessment became a subject of British, padia- 
Bengal/ meiitary enquiry in 17T2, on the clandestine revival of it, 
with accumulated burthen under Mussulman management, 
after the acquisition of the dewanny ; and indeed from some 
resemblance in the pronunciation of either term^ as -well as 
in the nature of the thing to be expressed, we might be led 
to imagine it was borrowed from the Portuguese, in their 
early intercourse with Bengal ; though that nation origi- 
nall}^ may have derived it from the Moors or Saracens, by 
compounding the Arabic terms mlial to het, very signifi- 
cant of an oppressive exaction, levied in the East by nations, 
whose troops chiefly consist of cavalry, as the price of for- 
bearance in not trampling the cultivated fields of the ryots 
in passing over their ground ; and known more generally in 
Hindostan, under the denominations niizzcr sewanj, gift to 
riders or lalbundy, expense of shoeing their horses. But 
the zer, or money contribution, called mat-hoot, now in 
qaestioii, appears undoubtedly of Hindoo etymology, signi- 
fying literally a certain proportionable increase of a capital 
sum, applied technically in the present instance, to a per 
centage of about one and a half inpee on each hundred of 
the ausil junima of the khalsa inlials, and made up of the 
four following component aboabs ; vi25.~(lst.) Nimer 
pooneali ; presents exacted from the zemindars by the 
officers of the exchequer at the annual settlement, a second 
time resumed by government.— (2d.) Ehay-khelat, price of 
the robes bestowed at the same time, on the most consi- 
derable landholders, as tokens of yearly investiture in their 
offices of farmers-general of the king’s rents.— (3d) Pooshta- 
bundy, iiphoidiog the river banks in the vicinity of Lai 
Bang and the Kcllah of Moorshedabad,— (4th,) Eussoom- 
nezaruf, com mission of ton annas per mil. enacted by the 
ria; 2 ur jummadur, or head peon, on tlie treasure brought 
from the MofiissiL All of which thenceforward carried to 
the public cj’oclit, constituted a permanent additional revenue 
extending over the whole country, of ... Eupees— 
4t]n Mat-Hoot Feel Khaneh, a partial contribution, in 
other respects similar to the last-mentioned, to defray the 
expense of feeding the elephants of both the xmzim and 
dewan, ko[)t at Moorshedabad, levied for the most part on 
the intorioL* districts, in exclusion of Eokinpoor and those 
to the frontiers on the east and west, viz. Jellalpoor, 
Tiprah, Sylhet inihoformorquarter, and Pooriieah,Eajemlial, 
Beerbhoom,BLshenpoor,Paclieet,int]m latter; which yielding 
together about oiie-liftli of the ausil jumma of the khalsa 
lands of tho^ whole country, loll only a fund of eighty lacs 
of that original rental, for the o|)eration of the new assess- 
ment, in the proportion of nearly foui* per cent, amounting 

exactly to ... 

sill. Foujkoaekt Abwad it is a Uiistaken notion 
that such imposts were ia the nature of confiscations or 
temporary^ lines on personal property, and exacted by the 
foujedaie in their juclidal capacities. On the contrary, as 


1,62,786 6 


8 ^ 22,681 
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hath already been observed, they were limited permanent 
assessments on the land, levied by these subordinate pro- 
vincial rulers within their respective jurisdictions, on the 
like principle, and agreeable to the same proportional stand- 
ard of the toomary, as influenced the conduct of their supe- 
riors in the Soubahclarry. Accordingly, the burthen of 
them, fell almost entirely on the distant frontier districts, 
which originally wore imperfectly conquered or explored, 
and therefore left politically to the sway of arbitrary dele- 
gates, for the unequivocal purpose of ascertaining more ac- 
curately, or expediently to increase the territorial rental of 
the ryots, considered always as appertaining of right to the 
actual sovereign. These additions then of improved revenue, 
may be termed special, less properly in regard to local 
extent, comparatively with the four preceding articles 
described, than on account of the few heads, under which 
they were comprised, and in the first instance settled by 
chiicklahs,or foujedarry and tamadarry jurisdictions instead 
of as more universally, by subordinate zemindarry districts. 
They were however, arranged very unequally, in the three 
following sub-divisions ; viz. 

(Ist.) Abwab, Foujedarry, Sylhet, &c. included 

First : A general impost on that province, which will appear 
great in proportion even to the whole of its original jiimma, 
ja^eer and khalsa, being 5, SI, 455 ; and in truth may still ex- 
ceed the actual circumstances of a distant frontier country, poor 
in culture, and so little benefited by commerce, that to this day 
revenue and merchaiulize are paid in cowries, as the substitute 
for a common medium of exchange in money ; nevertheless 
the established increase here, brought to the credit of govern- 
m«-nt in the time of Sujah Khan, and before levied by the 
foujedars, amounted to. Eupees..* 

Second ; A very easy moderate assessment on the extended 
khalsa portion of the rich, large, unascertained province of Poor- 
neah, so much improved in sovereiiin estimation under the 
vigorous administration of Seyf Khan and Aliverdi Khan, then 
acting under the soubahdar of Bengal... 

Third : A similar impost on Tiprah Eoshenabad | from which 
however ultimately is to be deducted, Rupees 87,993 (being the 
eicess of our valuation of the district taken from Jaffier Khan’s 
toomary settlement and that of Sujah*R) when the zemindar had 
recovered for the most part his country and independence ; for 
the present we state the whole foujedarry increase at... 

Fourth ! Nikhas, a duty on horses and other cattle, brought for 
sale to the city of Moorshedabad... 

fifth s Tannahjafc, small garrisons or stations for sebundies or 
other military corps in different parts of the country. Uuiver* 
sally, wherever troops were assembled, there was a bazar or 
market, subject, for the sake of a regular police, to a cutwal, who 
held hi» appointment from the commandant. Retailers were 
licensed to vend liquors for a fee, and on account of such other 
articles as were to be exposed to sale, paid a certain duty. These 
profits, considered at first a private emolument of office, were in 
process of time seized by government. Such was the foundation 
of the laiiiiahlarry revoiiue of Cutwah, amounting to, .,48,900 
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Ean^aniattyj incladiog tie kehdah expense of catching 

e!epiian<s ... 24,000 

Nelcly, in Boowak ... 24,025 

Mahomed Shaky ,,, 10,860 

And of 19 other small tannals,., ... 8,843 

1,15 728 

Total Aboab Foujedarry Sylhet, &c... 7,54,720 

(2nd.) Abwab Fobjebakry Goiuhghaut : 

These extended to all the principal zemindarries or pergiimialis of 
the whole chucklali, in a very minute participation of the sum 

total... ... 19,279 

(8rd.) Abwab Foujebabry Moorsheb abab, 

In like maimer prevailed throughout the chncklali, and m'ly pro- 
bably, as well as tlie preceding article, have been levied as 
fines or small arbitrary taxes^ if not of the nature of Tannali- 
darry Aboab... 16,639 


Total of the Foujedany Aboab Eupees .. 7,90,638 

Under the four preceding more general heads, were comprised the 
whole of Sujah Khan’s established territorial assessirieuts, forming’ an 
increase of something less than one-fifth of the ausil jumma, of alt^ the 
khalsa lands of the Soubah, or more precisely Rs, 19,14,095 

To which, if we add the amount of the prior article of khasono- 
veessy Rs. 2,58,857 

The Total of Souhahdany Abwabs will he-.Rs. 21,72,952 
or near 22 per cent., when proportioned to the original crown rent ; 
from the first introducton of these exactions, under Jaffier Khan, to 
this remarkable era in the histoiy of the decline of the Mogul empire 
in Bengal, as well as over the rest of Hindostan, including a period of 
near 26 years, closed in 1739 with the last popular delegated govern* 
ment appointed from Delhi. But it hath been observed, that exclusive 
of the imperial toomary and additional avowed imposts, levied by the 
former viceroy, there were, probably, contingent temporaiy receipts 
from the country, to the amount of 15 lacs more, which made up the 
sum total of the public revenue then, one krore and sixty lacs. In 
like manner, under the administration now in question, though a 
formally acknowledged increase of the old valued rental had taken place, 
greatly exceeding the presumed extra contributions raised by Jaffier; 
so we must assign to his successor, a further yearly income, proceeding 
from the same casual sources of secret benefit. The estimate, however, 
should not be made by an equal pi*oportional standard ; for of the 
funds' which constituted the former’s private advantages, the niizze* 
ranah, with lesser customary receipts of the nizamiit in the latters’ 
government, were henceforth permanently consolidated with the other 
stipulated dues of the exchequer, so that, perhaps, no more than the 
authorized established pesheush for the renewal of the zemiiidarry 
sunnuds, can with propriety be brought into the account, and which, 
though periodically varialdo, yielded a large constant supply to be cal- 
culated, on a medium, at lea.st five and a half lacs ; reckoning in a re- 
vohrtion of 19 years, a renovation of all the gi^ants of the lands of 
Bengal to produce in that time the ordinary fine of one years original 
jimrna, and limiting thereby the whole of Sujah Khan's income^ to 
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about a krore and seventy lacs^ or only ten lacs more than hath been 
assigned to his predecessor. 

The known universal practice of representative Mogul government 
in all parts of Hindostan, from the commencement of this century 
down to the present moment, in le’^ying such extra-contributions as 
have been now stated, would render it unnecessary to exhibit proofs 
merely in confirmation of the fact, otherwise an ancient statement in 
our possession, of the estimated collections of the country twelve years 
subsequent to the period in question, might be considered the most 
conclusive evidence. It is therefore rather to establish collaterally 
another point, of great importance in political speculation, that we in 
this place interrupt^ the progressive order of our subject, to introduce 
some particulars^ of an account before alluded to, serving also at the 
same time, to evince the truth of what we have here ventured to 
advance. The Persian papers, constituting the authorities on which we 
proceed with full assurance of their sufficiency, state at the beginning, 
that a copy was given to an English gentleman high in office on the 6th 
of Maug 1182, Bengaleb, or aboutthe middle of January 1776, by Siry 
Nanain, gomasiah of Lukmenarrain canongoe, jointly with Narsing, 
serishtaclar of Mehendernarrain, the other canongoe. Then follows, an 
abstract of the eahtiman bundy (being the teshkhees jumma toomaiy) 
of the khalsa mhals of Bengal in 1135, in the time of Sujah Khan ; the 
jageer appropriations of the same period, with accompanying remarks ; 
and the general heads of the jumma of the dewanny lands on which 
our first Dundobiist was made in 1765 ; the whole corresponding pre« 
eisely with the similar translated accounts lately published, and 
annexed to Mr. Francis’s plan of settlement of the revenues, &c. It is 
from a supplemental part of this original performance, which may not 
in like manner, have been communicated, that we derive the particulars 
now to be set forth summarily, and entitled. 

Memorandum of Treasury remitted to the royal presence, from the 
Soubah of Bengal, &c. vix 

First : — In the government of laffier Khan from the first of Seffer 
of the first year Shehud Mearhoom (meaning Turrokhseer to the 5th 
Zicadeh of the 9tli Ferdose Aramgah (Mahomed Shah) 15 years, 9 
months and 5 days. 

Collections on account of the Eotal Exchequer : 

Jumma toomary of the mhal and sair of the soubah of 

Bengal 14,07,38,136 1 8 

Do. of the soubah of Orissa... 38,37,151 9 2 

Do* of Baghelpoor or Bahar.** 7,31,246 3 0 


Amount realised of the established dues of the IChalsa 

Shenefa... 34,52,96,53^ 13 10 
Pesheush, &c. variable income of Bf^ngal Nuzzer Eyee- 
dein, collected from the jugeerdars 

1,28,39,998 15 5 

Wojoohat khasiioveesw, &c. produced- 

67,65,480 13 15 

Rffecta of the late Kemal ul dien Khan. 

l,98,29l< 0 0 

1,98,03,773 13 0 

Tutftl pratluce of the imperial revenue of the three Soubahs lis. 16,5 1,00, 3u6 io 0 
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Eemittances of treasure, &c. to Delhi : 
Oa account of the soubah of Bengal... 
Do. of the soubah of Orissa.... 

Do. of Baghelpoor or Bahar... 


16 , 05 , 41 , 90 ^ 14 7 

88,37,151 9 2 

7 ;^ 1 , 2 1 5 3 0 


Total of remittances^ by bibs, in treasure or included charges 
of transportaiioo, of which the particulars are not inserted. 10 § 


Second ; — In the government of Sujah ul dowlah from the 6th Zicadeh of tlie 
9th year of Mahomed Shah to the 27th Jemade ulawu! of the same reign, corres- 
ponding with 1143 Bengalehj comprising a period of iO years, 6 months and 
22 days, 

Goileetions, stated as in the preceding account, but detailed in ten sums 
periodically realized ; viz. 

Bengal jummatoomary of the Khalsa Shereefa... 9,94,75,831 13 19 

Peshcush, &c. variable income. 

Nuzzer Byeedien... ... 8,56,918 8 (> 

Wojoohat khasnoveessy, &c... ... 52,05,577 10 0 

Effects of Jaffier Khan, deceased... 6 0,93, 7 5 3 

Do. of Ibrahim Ali Khan 1,00,000 0 0 

Do. of Nazir Ahmed... ... 1,02,643 4 0 

Kola Pooshan, European factories... 5,65,000 0 0 
Yaft Khedmat, fees on the grant of 

zeraindarry and other offices 4,50,000 0 0 

Fine imposed on Bedia ul Zeman, 
zemindar of Beerbhoom.., ... 1,06,000 0 0 

1,34,79,871 U 4 

Baghelpoor or soubah of Bahar, in the same time 1,85,135 5 5 

Total imperial revenue acknowledged to have been ♦ 

realized in provinces... ... ... Es. ll,81;,40,,83B 14 "S- 

N. B. The province of Orissa being under the separate 
government of Mahomed Tucki Khan, the illegitimate son of 
Sujah, or Moorshed Kooii Khan his son-in-law. 

Eemittances to Delhi, in sums equal to the collections 
of each soubah, detailed as follows ; 

In specie... ... ... 8,12,27,674 9 3 

Bills of exchange ... 3,99,57,470 15 5 

Charges transportation and hindo via t. 4,90,193 6 0 

Payment of money borrowed in the 
government of Jaffier Khan from mer- 
cbaiits and bankers... ... ... 34,65,000 0 0 

11,31,40,338^14 8 

Total of remittances on account of the soubah of Bengal in the 
period of both governments, rupees 27,34,97,113-7-10^ of which ^ 
the khasnoveessy, being the only established impost avowed, of all 
those which had been levied in addition to the ausil toomar jumma, 
made rupees 1,19,71,008-7-15, or at an annual medium of 25 years 

rupees 4,78,842. 


The most luatorial article of the preceding accounts, and from 
which we mean to draw an immediate conclusion, applicable to the 
subject of enquiry, is that where credit is given to the royal treasury,^ 
for the effects of Jaffier Khan, agreeable to the universal maxim of 
Eastern policy, establishing in the crown a reversionary right to the 
property of individuals employed and dying in the service of the State. 
We might here dwell on the principles of a despotic legislation, which 
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seems, in a great measure eftectual, as it might originally have been 
intended to remedy the deficiency of corrupt agency, perhaps iusepara- theFinaLesof 
1)le iroHi every system of government, not founded on a national sense Bengal 
of public virtue : but it is sufficient for our purpose to remark the im- 
plied autliority given to the delegate for all financial exactions, of 
which the prince eventually participates ; and that, in the instance 
before us, the viceroy had amassed a considerable private fortune, in 
the period of his administration. This wealth could not have been ac- 
cumulated, even partly, in the inferior gradations of office. Bribery is 
the ordinary road to preferment in Asia, and is expensive in its first 
stages, however ample mjiy be the reimbursement in the last. N either 
could it have been acquired partially by collateral aids, from the reve- 
nues of Orissa or Bahar ; for both these provinces considered as frontiers 
to Bengal, when in the distracted state of the empire, the nabob or de- 
puty looked forward to sovereign independence, were bestowed almost 
wholly in the nature of military fiefs, on near relations, or trusty ad- 
herents, as the anticipatc<l rewards of personal attachment to tlio 
inclined rebellious chief. Much les.s could any considerable portion of 
it, have been made, by savings from the income of the jageer Ali, which 
tliough large, was only sufficient to bear the burthen of the^ civil and 
military establishment of the nazim, and if apparently an increasing 
fund, was only nominally so, in proportion to the influx of specie, like 
the factitious rental of the country. In short, as something more than 
the ordinary established revenue of Bengal was faithi ally and regularly 
accounted for, the ])rivate riches of the officer, thus in the highest 
public trust, could only have arisen from such extraordinary and more 
secret levies, as wo have suggested. Tbe amount of these, we have 
ventured to fix in round numbers at 15 lacs, which in a period of 15 
years, should have Ibrmed the aggregate of one krore nintity-iive 
la.es, after deducting the annual sum of two lacs for^ the surplus 
{jollec.tions, under the head of kliasnoveessy, &c. exceeding the ascer- 
tained produce of that impost singly; whereas the whole of Jaffier 
|vhan’s (dfotjts, brought by lus successor to the emperor's credit, fell 
rather short of sixty-one lacs, and from this, is to be subtmeted, 
supposing it the full amount of the defunct's property more thms 
Jburieen and a half for repayment of inoncy^ borrowed. But in 
Uiiidostan, tliough tlie whole personal or real, if there be any such, 
instate of subjects in office, devolves of right to the^ p^iince ; yet 
political clemency usually gives up, as a matter of indulgence, 
to the natural heirs, the greater share of what crannot bo touched, 
without a viola, tion of the more sacred rights of tbe liaram, 
within the walls of which, and jiorhaps only in the knowledge oi a 
favourite begum or her eunuch, the provi<lent hoard Iiath pipbably 
bivm deposited, to favor ambition in its wanton career to the piniimde. 
of greatness, or meet a reverse of fortune, mor(j generally to be expected, 
through tlic vicissitudes of every incUviduars life in the Eastern 
worhl A moiety of the whole, therefore, may always ^inodemiely be 
} reckoned on, as eluding the grasp of despotism, to^fall into the hands 
' of private inheritors, accordingto the civil institutions of iree societies; 
nind as there must in all cases, to realize the sovereign's portion, he ou(*5 
‘tor a greater number of intermediate agents, whoso principles mmt 
v,ver bo sup|iosed to swerve from the standard ot public virtue., in 
'I'lroporiion as the syshuu of government <leviates from repul'ilicanism, 

\vc think oursedws fully justified, ngreeahle to afi almost uiilversal 
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Mr.X Grant’d rule tlironglioiit tlie dommions which once composed the Mogul empire, 

^eFuSaces of ^‘^ducing the regal share in every kind of property, ascertained by pe- 

Bengal, cuniary estimation, to one-fourth of the total assets originally forthcom- 
ing, and which, calculated on the datum of credit in Sujah Khan’s ac- 
count, with the khalsa shereefa, for the effects of his father-in-law, will 
leave for himself, who was natural heir, administrator, and successor in 
office, a treasure in money or jewels of a krore and seventy lacs. As in 
like manner, by analogical computation, we might assign to his son 
Surfraz Khan, at the period of his accession to the soubahdarry, an addi- 
tional inheritance, of as much more ; and yet this accumulated stock of 
private riches, however great considered as the defalcations of a pro- 
vincial delegate, was by far too slender to answer the ordinary even- 
tual exigencies of the same country, in a confirmed state of independ- 
ence, much less, support the extra charge of unsettled usurpation, liable 
to the attack of contending individual ambition, as well as the shock 
to be apprehended from the struggles of the rightful sovereign* The 
Eastern prince who, in ten years of peace, does not hoard up a fund 
which, when returned in the common course of events into the general 
circulation, will be sufficient to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
a war of equal duration, must be a shallow politician ; and he holds 
dominion by a precarious tenure, if trusting to his own particular situ- 
ation or relative circumstances of neighbouring states, he rejects so salu- 
tary a maxim, derived from the experience of ages ; while it may be ob- 
served of the whole of Hindostan, that the territory is scarcely worth 
possessing, which in the same period of tranquillity, does not admit of 
an economical saving of at least one-fifth share of its annual income. 

The collateral political result intended to be drawn from the pre- 
ceding documents, we shall here barely indicate, but not enlarge on, 
though the subject naturally forces itself on the attention, on view- 
ing an aggregate of remittance from the soubali of Bengal to Delhi, in 
the course of only 25 successive years of tributary dependence, which 
supposes necessarily an excess of a million sterling in specie comino* in an- 
nually to the former, on balance of its proper trade. In ourPoliticarSurvey 
of the Circars, this was the conjectural amount of the influx of money 
for the yearly profit on the whole commerce of Hindostan, to show the 
necessity of increased assessments on the land, to maintain the former 
equilibrium with money. But the calculation, it is to be remembered, 
was on the assumed medium income of two centuries ; and that it is 
.only since the rise of the barbarous Marhatta aristocracy, on the ruins 
of the great Mussulman empire of Bijapour, on the Malabar coast, 
towards the end of the last century, that the exported produce or 
manufactures of a province have so prodigiously increased, as thus in 
a manner, to absorb almost entirely the mass of estimated returning 
wealth, flowing from abroad into all parts of the Mogul dominion. 
Still the most flourishing era of Bengal, in the contemplation of a 
people endowed with patriotism, or interested in the cause of true 
national prosperity, was to come, when all its fund of native riches 
circulated within itself Yet this, in the instance and period before us, 
was so differently, understood even by spirits the most active and turn 
bulent, ofa race habituated to slavery, and taught to revere the order,] 
simplicity, and grandeur of despotic empire, or glory in subordination J 
that we find the subordination ofSnjah Khan’s administration, celebratJ 
ed according to the eastern custom of commemorating the death, wi til 
some relative circumstance in the life, of a great man, by the numerics^ 
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sentence applied to liis exit, of Eounecli az Bengaleli ruft, splendour 
from. Bengal was gone the letters of wliicli in the Persian alphabet, 
make up the year of the Hegira 1152 when he died. 


Abwab Aliverbi Khany. 

The nabob Hessain iil dowlah AliYordi Khan Mohabut Jung, had 
previous to the death of his principal and 
patron, Sujah Dowlah^’, made himself in a 
manner independent, in his neahbut soubahdarry of Bahar, and by 
means of the Avealth, influence, or military strength acquired in conse- 
(|uence, was enabled to wrest the vieeroyalty of Bengal, towards the 
latter end of 1740, from the feeble hands of Sirfraz Khan, the son and 
successor of his benefactoi', who had proved himself altogether un- 
worthy of a dominion presumptuously considered as inheritance, rather 
from the imbecility of the Mogul empire, than any pretensions of his 
own, either in form or right, except the insuflicient plea of casual occu- 
pancy for the space of about a twelve month, in support of which how- 
ever, he bravely lost his life. The usurper now in question, on the con- 
trary, won the vacant government by the sword, Avhich conveys a right 
tacitly or compulsively acquiesced in every Avhere, but in Hindostan 
openly acknowledged as legitimate ; and by the same powerful instru- 
ment of rule, maintained Ids conquest during a turbulent period of 1 5 
years, with vigour abroad, and all the moderation internally to be ex- 
pected from a despot, who is politically the friend of the great mass of 
the people, not so muchin resuming the official clandestine gains of a few 
individuals, become a jealous incumbrance to administration, from the 
wealth thus acquired by fraud or peculation, as in reducing tlie number 
of such vassal tyrants, and restrairdng their o))prcssjon, over the more 
useful though poorer subjects of the State. For the first ten years of 
his formal soubahdarry, in consequence of the war in which he became 
immediately engaged with the Marhattas, accompanied by tlie civil 
(lissensions of his own followers ; so far from having it in his power to 
enforce the levying additional assessments, that he fell inflnitely short 
in realizing the amount of those already established. Even of the 
jumma toomary in 1149 Bengaloh or A. 1>. 1742-3, no more than 
rupees 04,52,433 were collected ; and it may bo useful here to observe, 
that the estimate of the same year’s deficiency, chiefly occurring 
in the districts overrun to the west of the Ganges, near 22 lacs 
were placed to the account of Bui'dwan. In the succeeding seasons, 
the loss of ordinary revenue was much greater; in so much that 
when Aliverdi, thus liarrassed from abroad by a barbarous powerful 
enemy, or distracted at home through the defection of his patan 
leaders, endeavoured to avert the threatened vengeance of his 
nominal sovereign, by a show of submission to the imperial 
authority, then backed with the military power of Sefdar Jung, the 
vizier, in the promised future payment of half the royal income of the 
soubah, stated at fifty-two lacs, we are inclined to believe, that ibis 
might have been then, the utmost of the annual medium receipts of 
' the khalaa shereefa, and. if to this be added three-fourths or 16 lacs 
of the permanent soubahdarry abwabs, at the same time forthcoming, 
^we shall probably have ascertained nearly the whole eflbctive imappro- 
sprinted hind rents of the country, regularly collected during the terip, 
the Marhatiah depredations. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Analysis of ' 
theKnances of- 
Bengal. 
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What the aiiioiint of extraordinar}’^ temporary exactions miglit 
have been from the principal zemindars, such as those of Rajeshahy, 
Dinagepoor, and Nuddeah, whose jurisdictions, situated for the most 
part to the east of the Ganges, were not liable to be ravaged ; it is 
impossible to estimate with sufficient accuracy, at this distance of time. 
But considering their reputed affluence, the indulgence shown to them, 
particularly in the forbearance of a hustabood valuation of their res- 
pective levies from the ryots, in the name and behalf of the soubali- 
dar, spurred by the pressing exigencies of the occasion, and supported 
by uncommon personal ability to enforce his will, a large sum may 
reasonably be allowed. Nevertheless, calculating the difficulty of ob- 
taining such casual aids, drawn forth at all times in Hindostan solely 
from apprehension of feeling, otherwise, the wrathful iron rod of des- 
potism, so very different from the patriotic sentiment of freer coun- 
tries, which yield a voluntary contribution to the State in the day of 
need, we cannot think ourselves authorized in stating his pecuniary 
sources of every kind annually productive of more than 80 lacs of 
rupees; which however economically administered, with the expendi- 
ture of his original private fortune, accumulated imBahar. The wreck 
ot Siiffraz Khan’s, though undoubtedly much over-rated by a contem- 
porary Persian historian, at five krore in plate or jewels, with thirty- 
eight lacs in money savings from the returns of his own jageer, and 
the military aid of all the other great munsubdars or provincial feuda- 
tories of the crown of Delhi, subject to his authority, enabled the fortu- 
nate vigorous genius of this man to overcome apparent insurmountable 
difficulties which opposed his first outset in the career of usurpation, 
to resist successfully, under a variety of disadvantages for near ten 
successive years, the utmost offensive force of the Marhattahs, in the 
very zenith of their power, and then the most formidable warlike 
nation of India, exasperated at the insidious Mussulman policy of their 
opponent, in the treacherous murder of some of their ablest leaders ; 
and ultimately to establish a virtual independent dominion, eventually 
transmitted to his posterity, in exclusion of the ancient rightful so- 
vereign, throughout the vast invaluable territory composing the once 
united viceroyalty of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, excepting that portion 
of the latter soubah lying south of Subanricka, relinquished to his 
predatory invaders as the price of tranquillity, or more properly a 
guarantee for secure enjoyment in the rest of his possessions ; yet 
ostensibly only as a loyal compensation for the impotent imperial 
concessions to the demands made by these freebooters, in the 
insolence of their triumph over the feeble declining authority 
of the house of Timour. It was not then, till the year 175 i, 
a twelve month after the complete restoration of peace, that 
Aliverdi, besides the amount of the former territorial assessments, found 
it expedient, as no doubt he thought it proper, in imitation of his pre- 
decessors, to levy similar additional imposts. To such even, as admit in 
speculation the vast fertility of India, and that the transient calamities 
of war are felt in general there, more slightly than elsewhere, by a peo- 
ple of few wants, poor in substance as in spirit, while operating subse- 
quently only as a respite or fallow to the soil, give fresh vigour for the 
more abundant reproduction of yearly fruits ; it may appear rather ex- 
traordinary, that so immediately after the conclusion o!f a long preda- . 
tory war, the lands should still be able to bear further financial opera- j 
tions, But to those who more perfectly understand the circumstancosi 
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of the country ; how light the original burthen imposed by government Mr. J,(3-rant'tj 
on the peasantry, comparatively with those of other nations, and ^^eFinancesof 
the increased authorized exactions since, proportionably to the infflux gongaL 
of the signs of wealth ; how easy the process of cultivation, yet how 
abundant the returns of a double yearly harvest; how sure and con- 
stant the protection given by the most savage enemy to the truly use- 
ful labouring husbandmen, enjoying the ready uncommon advantage 
of a never failing stock of cattle, at all times preserved from harm 
through the veneration of the superstitious Hindoos, and so providen- 
tially nourished by the political bounty of the State, in allowing the 
use of a free unbounded pasturage ; to such reasoners, aided by local 
or practical experience, the immediate capacity of the lands to bear the 
weight of the new assessments, on this occasion, laid on the several 
zeinindarry jurisdictions of Bengal, will scarcely appear problematical ; 
and instead of being considered onerous to the ryots, would perhaps 
rather have been thoxight a judicious spur to quicken their industry, 
iftiie distribution of the additional burthens had been made agreeably 
to the forms and known measured standard of territorial subdivisions, 
instituted under the imperial Mogul government. However this may 
be, Aliverdi, began his peaceable career in finance, in 1158, A. B, by 
the establishment of the 

Abwab. 

6th. CilOUT Maehattah ; — The well-known tinbiite exacted by 
the Marhattahs from the Moguls, and which at this time afforded a 
pretext to Aliverdi Khan, in common with other soubahdars, to levy 
an additional assessment on the khalsa lands, was first formally ac- 
ceded to A. D, 1717, by the Nizam or viceroy of the six soiibahs of 
the Deccan, in the reign of Burrokliseer. It originated about ten 
years before throiigli the wantonness of anticipated prosperity, in 
rebellious warfare with the falling Mussulman sovereignty, by^the 
deuuiud of a sirdeswbooky of ten per cent, on the gross collections 
of tim royal exchequer throughout the Peninsula, to be levied mmedi- 
atcly from the deumooke or chiefs of districts, being the zemindars of 
those southern provinces of Plindostan. The great Alemgeer, however, 
did not admit even of this small encroachment on tlie imperial rights ; 
though in his last illness, he certainly foresaw the approaching weak- 
ness of the State, by the distractions of a disputed sxiecesBion to the 
throne, which might make a still greater sacrifice necessary* Accord- 
ingly, when the event of his own death, with the other operating 3nis- 
chiefs apprehended, gave freedom to the captive Saliojee Bhoosla, line- 
ally desconded from the famous Sewajec, originally acknowledged^ chief 
of all the Marbattah tribes, Daoud Khan, then acting as naib to Zulfe- 
car Khan, the first appointed soubahdar of the whole Deccan, agreed to 
the payment of the sirdesmooky, and appears traiterously to have pur- 
(diased, for private ends, the friendship of the young enfranchiBecl 
Hindoo leader, by tacit acquiescence in the iiew additional exaction of 
'pbout or fourth, then begun to be levied from all the jageer lands, 
joufch of the Nerbudda. But it was not till the period before-men tion- 
or iti the Hcjirah year 1129, that the latter claim was formally re- 
Wgnized by Byod Hussein Khan, Ameer ul Omrah, bukhshi or coiu- 
aander in chief of the imperial forces, and then viceroy of the Deccan, 
behalf of the empei*or Furroklisoor, as the price of present foihcnir- 
4 m or treasonable future support from a formidable banditti, who had 
on ttuH occasion, instigated to disturb his government, through 
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Mr, J. Grant’s the weak aisd jealous machinations of an enslaved monarch struggling 
Ananysis of while otherwise too impotent to control his own nominal 

Bengal ^i’efractory delegate. In the progressive decline of the empire, the 
same dangerous instrument was alike unsuccessfully used by the so- 
vereign to reduce to obedience his proper usurping deputies ; and from 
such repeated proofs of imbecility, the power of the crown of .Delhi 
was sunk below contempt in the estimation of a barbarous race, now 
swelled with pride in having shaken off the yoke of their imperious 
Mahomedan rulers. The demand of tribute was hence extended to 
the khalsa or royal portion of revenue ; and, as if by way of retali- 
ation, but more certainly from mistaken imitation of the Mogul policy 
in asserting the sovereign right to the rebba or fourth of the territorial 
rental of the conquered country, so the Marhattahs, a tribe of native 
inhabitants, affected to exact from the proprietory lords of Hindostan 
an equal proportion, under the denomination of chout, of their yearly 
landed income. 

It was in satisfaction of this spurious claim, little attended to or 
compromised on easy terms, under the vigorous administration of the 
hxmous Nizam ul Moolk, and in conformity to the necessitous fatal 
system of government lately adopted by the emperor of Delhi, that 
Mahomed Shah, when hearing of the death of Sujah Khan, with the 
usurped accession of Aliverdi to the soubahdarry of Bengal, feeling 
sensibly the consequent deficiency of yearly remittances of rent from 
thence, though at the same time incapable of recovering the rights 
of the empire with its proper force, then in a manner annihilated by 
the recent invasion of Nader Shah, had recourse to the worst, most 
fatal engine of State in employing the Marhattahs, by granting them' 
formal permission, for what they might otherwise have in contempla- 
tion without such authority, to levy their exaction of chout on the 
newly dismembered provinces. N evertheless, the self-created soubah- 
dar still carried on the farce of apparent allegiance to the emperor. 
He expended the revenue of the country ostensibly in opposing ill- 
founded pretensions, so galling to Mussulman pride, or by him deemed 
derogatory to the majesty of his sovereign ; but virtually and in effect, 
to establish for himself a dominion independent of that superior, whose 
interests he affected to maintain. The issue of this contest hath al- 
ready been mentioned. The greater part of Orissa was relinquished to 
the foe, publicly, as a compensation for their too powerfully support- 
ed, though unjust demand, or in acquittance of the royal acknow- 
ledged debt ; though truly and more properly, a necessary sacrifice for 
the attainment of peace, and to secure the larger remaining portion of 
usurped possessions, from the future attacks of the only formidable 
enemy then to be apprehended throughout the dissevered members of 
the Mogul empire. But in the spirit of modern Hindostany half effici- 
ent soubahdarry policy, Aliverdi did not neglect that opportunity of 
indemnifying himself for an unavoidable loss of territory, by levying j 
an equivalent assessment on the other provinces subjected to his go J 
vernment, on a pretence so specious as the sacred mandate of imperial! 
authority, and on grounds so popular as the ease and tranquillity o|| 
the great mass of a naturally timid people, who were fiUed w'ith th« 
utmost dread and horror of the continuance of the savage MarhattalH 
war. At the same time, the contribution to be raised would have apH 
peared infinitely short of the actual capacity of the lands ; while tliH 
corruption, fraud, and chicanery of despotic agency, rendered a h'ust^ 
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bood invostigatioD, to ascertain the proper regal dues, proportioned to Mr. J. Grant’s 
an extraordinary influx of factitious wealth, always an expensive, of- ^(.pinancesot 
tentimes an oppressive operation ; and, however comparatively prompt Bengal, 
in execution might he the decrees of arbitrary sway in ordinary, every 
such well-conducted financial measure must inevitably be extremely 
tedious, on account of the forms or numberless checks requisite to res- 
train the utmost moral depravity, and therefore ill suited or seldom 
adopted under the temporaiy views with the usually precarious per- 
sonal tenure in eastern sovereignty. 

We should, however, be careful here, not to confound the real tri- 
butary exaction of chout demanded by the Marhattahs, but never paid 
nor intended to be paid, by Aliverdi, from the nature of the impost 
now in que.stion, actually levied by that usurper, under such denomi- 
nation and pretence, in addition to the preceding rental of Bengal. The 
former, if complied with, would in fact, as it was really in form or in 
amount, have been a tax of four annas in the rupee, five shillings in 
the pound, or one-tbuiih, as the technical Hindoo term implies, on 
the royal proprietory territorial income of Hindostan, according to the 
old and only universal known valuation of the 12 soubahs north of the 
Nerbudda, ascertained under the administration of Toorel Mull in the 
reign of Akbar. Whereas the latter, was merely an internal opera- 
tion of finance, or proportional assessment on the lands, corresponding 
virtually in every respect with those akeady established by former 
viceroys, and being only about one-seventh of the ausil jumraa of the 
khalsa portion of territorj’, while extending universaUy to all the dis- 
tricts of the soubah, may be regarded, though by far the most con- 
siderable of all the Abwabs, as the best authorized formally under legal 
sanction of an acknowledged sovereign, or actually in the expedient 
policy of the ruling administration; the least oppressive to the people 
in general as founded in apparent necessity, notoriously ascertained in 
the amount, or capable of being apportioned by every individual ryot to 
the total of his original rental, and only exceptionable, in being levied by 
indefinite zemindarry jurisdictions, instead of measured districts, which 
alone could bo effectual, and were instituted for the express purpose 
of equilizing throughout the smallest territorial subdivisions, in the 
utmost practical detail the royal revenue, as well as restraining, as much 
as possible, the incorrigible propensity of the superior official landholders 
to oppress the subordinate peasantry, whenever vested with the least 
discretionary power to distribute internally their respective portions of 
the whole yearly demand on the country. The net annual bundobust 
of this assessment, henceforth invariably fixed in proportion to the 
jumnia toomary, was,., ,,, -••Bupees 15,31,817 


ABWAB. 

7th. Ahuk, &c. On the same princi^las virtually with all the other 
souhahdarry assessments, this small additional one, was partially levied 
on the interior districts ; hut ostensibly, in order to conceal from the 
court and people such usurpation of the great royal prerogative, it 
Vas originally established under pretence of real public service, to_ dc- 
'Vay the expense of purchasing or transporting drunam or lime from 
,;ilhet, for the purpose of repairing the kellah of Moonshedahad. Wo 
.,av (5 iticluded under this head, another trifling impost of the same 
.jiture, distinguished wsparatcly in the nizamut dufKir by the title 
\}mui KhinlUgo/ir ; being a mean exaction to answer the charge iu- 
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Mr. J.Grant^s ciirred ill barbarously dismantling the venerable remains oftlie aiicdent 
Analysis of of Gour or Luckiiowty, undoubtedly the Palybothra of the Greeks^ 
and once the capital of the better part of Hindostan, as well as of Ben- 
* o-al ; and conveying from thence, a particular species of enamelled 
bricks, surpassing in composition, the imitative skill of the present 
race of the native inhabitants. 

The former principal article of ahuk or chunam, and of which near 
three-fifths were levied from the zemindarries of Rajeshaliy, Dinagepoor 
and Nuddeah, amounted to the annual sum of... 1,84,140 

The latter perpetual assessment for carriage of Gour 
bricks, was limited to the territorial jurisdictions of a few 
neighbouring landholders, in the yearly distributed demand of 8,000 

Terming together, an object to Government of. 1,92,140 


Abwab. 


8th. Nuzzeranah Munsoorgunge, was, in like manner an arbi- 
trary imposition, vicious in mode or principle, yet extremely moderate 
in amount ; considered as an assessment proportioned to the ausil 
jumma and subsequent increase in the pecuniary value of the same 
rated lands, being confined in the present instance, to the larger in- 
terior zemindarries, particularly that of Eajeshahy, which was charged 
with at least one-fifth of the whole burthen. It originated in the dotage 
of Aliverdi, through a weak concession to the^ extravagant folly of his 
favorite adopted successor and grandson Suraja ul dowlah, of infamous 
tyrannic memory. This designing profligate youth, in the view of 
securing indulgence in the most vicious pleasures beyond the sight of 
control, had erected, and nearly finished, at a convenient distance 
from family observation, an expensive mansion environed by arx artificial 
canal, denominated Heirajul or the Lake of Diamonds. When the 
building was nearly completed, the old Nabob was invited to survey 
the structure, and whether by a concerted scheme of both parties, or 
alone, the wanton audacity of the young man, suffered himself to be 
locked up in one of the apartments, most exposed from without to the 
views of his officers and attendants, among whom were the vakeejhs 
of some of the principal zemindars ; and as it was pretended, could 
only be released on the express stipulation of granting a pecuniary 
aid to be levied on the districts of such zemindars present as shoiilil 
be most willing to contribute towards ransoming a despotic ruler from 
mock imprisonment, or purchase the future favour of an heir apparent 
by slavish gratification of his passion. In truth, at all times the land- 
holders of India seldom wanted any other stimuli than natural depra- 
vity, propensity to oppress, or their selfish interests, when a favour- 
able opportunity offered of increasing clandestinely the burthen im- 
posed on the inferior peasantry, beyond the proportion formally autho- 
rized under the sanction of government. This perhaps, of all such 
occasions, was the most suitable to their views and wishes; therefore J 
most cordially embraced with promptitude. The Soubafidar was re J 
leased, and in addition to the extorted favour, voluntarily conferred oi|| 
Ms grandson the privilege of establishing a gunge granary or marked 
productive of a considerable sair revenue in the neighbourhood of hi® 
new dwelling place, henceforth denominated Munsoor^nge, or ihm 
storehouse of the Victorious, in allusion to one of the titles of SuraJ|| 
ul dowlhh, as w4l^;0f 'this,,ariful trick of pleasantry, in which he® 
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supposed to liave outwitted the craft of more experienced age. The Mr. J. Grants 
average amount of this further increase of the land rent of pai’ticular 
zemindarries, permanently established and consoKdated with other as- BeTeair “ 
sessments, was iis. .5,01,597. 

This being the last hnancial operation of Aliverdi, made np the 
total of Abwabs levied in the period of his administration, terminated 
with his life in 1756, 22,25-554 Rs. which, with aU the former soubah- 
darry exactions, being nearly as much more in addition to the ausil 
toomary padsbahy, inclusive of jageera, should have constituted a year- 
ly revenue of Es. 1,80,44,067. But it hath been observed in the go- 
vernment of Sujah Khan, a dangerous innovation had been made, ex- 
pressed bjr the terms teshkhees-jummabundy, admitting, contrary to 
the ancient rules of the empire, a reduction to be made in the amount 
of the original standard valuation of the lands. Though this, in the 
beginning, was too inconsiderable to merit attention, in process of time, 
it involved a prodigious defalcation of the royal income ; partly on the 
justifiable grounds of dismembered territory, such as the eircar of 
Odeypoor or Tipperah, and (he chucklah of Bunder Balasore, recently 
ceded to the Marhattas, with some other districts in possession, of 
former estimated worth, since become really waste or unproductive. 

The deficiency was chiefly however on fallacious pretences, through the 
chicanery of intermediate and inferior agents, who are ever prone in 
this country, to avail themselves of the least discretionary latitude to 
abuse their trust at the expense of the sovereign, and more especially 
to break through all fixed standing rules of policy or form, which are 
the only difficult thorny fences capable of restraining a natural pro- 
})ensity to peculation. In less than 30 years from the first inti'oduc- 
tion of this pretended necessary correction of the toomar jumma, a re- 
•luction of about ten lacs of rupees was made in the annual settlement 
from the khalsa portion of rent when established formally at a krore 
and nine lacs of rupees, besides the u.sual mofussil expense of mus- 
coorat, fixed at a lac and seventy-six thousand, allowed to the zemin- 
dars, with other officers of government, at the close of their yearly 
accounts. So that, to estimate accurately the souhahdai’ry revenue of 
the period now under consideration, so much should be deducted from 
the aggregate of what hath been assigned to Aliverdi, if we had not 
reason to suppose from the j)articulars of one year’s collections, and 
the known contingent nuzzeranah ever forthcoming on grants of 
zemindarry sunnuds, that his actual receipts for the last five years, 
fell little or nothing short of the sum stated ; to which were we 
' to add, _ the ascertained keffyet or profits of Shahamut and Soulet 
Jung, his nephews and sona-in-law, arising from the improved ren- 
tal of the rich foujedarries of Dacca and Purneah, bestowed ra- 
ther in the view of afiordiiig a personal maintenance to them- 
. selves, than supplying the public exigencies beyond the antiquated 
stipulated dues of the exchequer, we might then fairly and mo- 
lerately calculate the net territorial income of the whole soubah of 
Bengal at two krore fifteen lacs of rupees. Finally, in respeet to the 
robahle treasure accumulated at the close oi the same usurped ad- 
ministration, considering the extraordinary expense of almost ten 
ears warfare with the Marhattas, and the consequent diminution in 
lat time, of the realized rental of some of the districts west of the 
4nges, that although the remittances to Delhi had been wholly sus- 
•aded, even for the last five yeara of peace, yet as a largely increased 
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’s military establishment had nearly absorbed a sum equal to the custom- 
ary tribute before sent thither, and serving henceforth only to in- 
crease the fund of provincial currency or quicken interior circulation ; 
it may be conjectured with all the political certainty which perhaps 
the occasion now admits of or requires, that the total of effective 
wealth left by the usurper to his immediate successor, did not exceed 
two krore and a half of sicca rupees. 

Abwab Cossim Khany. 

The long years of Suraje ul dowlah’s tyranny, after the death of 
Aliverdi, as well as the feeble substitute administration for the three 
immediately following of Meer JaflSer, raised formally to the Miisniid 
by the power of the English, were alike unproductive of any increase 
or improvement of the public revenue. Nor yet arc we to ascribe 
either to the financial abilities or disinterestedness of Meer Mahomed 
Cossim Ali Khan, the lai'ge additional imposts, keftyet or profits now 
to be introduced under his name, as having been first publicly ascer- 
tained, and carried to the credit of the khalsa shereefa, in the short 
period of his powerfully supported, though wholly dependent, sou- 
bahdarry rule of three years, commencing in 1760. The foundation of 
these territorial advantages, accruing to the State, was laid in the 
famous institutions of Akbar, by fixing permanently the proportion of 
yearly produce to be forthcoming from the tenantry to the imperial 
sovereign, as sole proprietor of the soil, according to a regular husta- 
bood, or valuation by measurement of land, with a comparative view 
of former and actual sources of the annual income, which repeatedly 
corrected by the similar prescribed operations of future years, was in- 
tended ultimately to reach a practical standard of political perfection, 
in ascertaining the equitable medium assessment, suited to the capa- 
city of the country and people, at the same time, reasonably sufficient 
for all the legitimate purposes of the established government ; and 
thereby leaving to all subsequent administrations, barely the merit of 
common intelligence, the simplest honesty, or intmusted fidelity in a 
delegated trust, when, after having brought into tlie treasury tlie last 
daum of rent legally collected from the ryots, with the authority or 
under the implied original sanction of the State, the regal dues of 
revenue were increased to the utmost amount, proper or expedient to 
be realized. 

In truth, Meer Cossim, as well as most of his Mussulman prede- 
cessors in office, seem to be alike ignorant of the first elements of finan- 
cial knowledge ; and were nor even pretenders to the equivocal 
probity of intendants, as sometimes occurring under despotism. It is 
not however to be inferred from hence, that they were destitute of the 
very moderate share of natural talents requisite to qualify themselves 
for this most simple, easy, important department of Indian administo- 
tmn; and with less justice, are they to be specially accused by any 
individual, possessing better opportunities of instruction in an of 
philosophic reasoning, confined to a more enlightened quarter of the i 
world, if wanting political discernment or sagacity to distingtiish thel 
excellence, and adhere to the spirit of the original equitable^ institu4| 
%ons of the Mogul empire,^they‘ have suffered thesfe ' in- great part > im 
rail, into disuse-.; or if availing themselves with less effect, more oppres® 
sively than might otherwise properly have been done with a fulleH 
utmerstendmg of'estaHiilhed civil rights and the nature'' of a fortuitonB 
mmx 'Of 'Specie, whten- clawing by no^fixef-measur^d but arbitral* 
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indefinite expediency, the sovereign’s share of such factitious wealth, Mr.J.Graafs 
they appear to have been altogether unacquainted with or indifferent of 

to, the causes productive of the change perceived, and of which the Bengal 
influence unforeseen by the ingenious framer of the actual revenue 
system of Hindostan, could not have been admitted in the estimated 
amount of immediate or future sources of the public supplies, how- 
ever applicable to all times and every possible contingency, are the 
leading principles of his theory, as well as practically simplified, in 
proportion as they are grand or universal to the meanest popular 
capacity. 

It is rather then to a vicious education, the sloth, natural depra- 
vity, and prevalent iguoi'anceof theMahomedans in the East, that we are 
to attribute generally any deficiencies which may occur during Cossim 
AUi’s administration, in levying the established rents of government 
by any other rule than the wise, equitable standard fixed by Toorel 
Mull, making due allowance for the extraordinary intervening acci- 
dental change in the nominal decreasing value of money, which, 
without such correction, as well in Bengal as all other parts of the 
(3ommex’cial world, must prove an extremely erroneous medium of 
financial calculation for the two last centuries entire. At the same 
time, the few instances of his conduct in which he seems fco have 
acted in conformity to the original system of Mogul policy in assessing 
the country, or may be said to have discharged faithfully the ordinary 
duties of a delegate, in bringing to light and public account, the clan- 
destine receipts with private defalcations of subordinate agents employ- 
ed in the collections, must be ascribed not to a single virtue in his 
moral or political character, but wholly to the circumstances of his 
situation, rendered factitiously necessitous, through the wanton ungrate- 
ful ambition of shaking off the easy legitimate yoke of that power, 
which alone raised and supported him in his elevation, to tlie virtual 
soubahdarry, joined to the very inadequate formal sacrifice of territory 
to his benefactors, the real conquerors of the whole country in that 
small portion of it, hence denominated ceded lands, with perhaps the 
little pecuniary gratification, stated at about 25 lacs, in the Sd 
Committee Report to the British Parliament in 1773, bestowed on indi- 
viduals of the then effective representative administration ; while 
the summary violent means, terminating usually in the bloody 
execution of such native officers as had been concerned, some- 
times only on suspicion, as principals or accessaries in the high 
misdemeanors of fraud, breach of trust, or embeiizlement of the public 
monej”, punished always as the worst of crimes in despotic States, must 
be ever regarded with horror in Christian contemplation of Meer Cos- 
sira’s general character, however considered by his own partial brethren 
under the strongest prejudices of Mussulman education, as only the 
ordinary measures oi all oriental arbitrary rules, when distinguished 
for tolerably vigorous policy, impelled by real or ideal necessity. 

But to estimate the merits of the government in question, as far 
as connected with our present subject, by facts and relative circum- 
^stan<5eH independent of vague controvertible opinion, it seems requisite 
enter into some^etail, discriminating the origin, nature or scope of 
:he sevc^ral territorial abwahs, at this time brought to public account, 
indcr the liead of kefiyet or profits ; and hence, perhaps, as erroneously 
’ ‘CHeved to have been in the first instance wholly imposed by Coswsini 
as their irifl lence is supposed generally to Imvn been extended 
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over all tlie dewanoy lands of the souhah, in exclusion of the portion 
ceded. These imposts were, with one inconsiderable exception, liiuitecl 
in local extent to the frontier provinces, originally till then imperfectly 
conquered, explored or assessed ; and may altogether bo classed under 
four distinct general heads, in continuation of the eight already as- 
signed to former soubahdars, beginning with such as belong properly 
or solely to the period under consideration, being two in number, 
and comprising about one-fourth of the total amount of assessments 
BOW to be stated : viz. 


Abwab. 

9th. Keffyet Hustabood: — ^These denominated profits, or in- 
'creased collections, on regular legal investigation and accurate ascer- 
tainment of ancient with actual productive sources of revenue, as 
implied by the compounded Persian word husi-o-bood^ positively were 
confined to the two great zemindarry jurisdictions of Beerbhooni and 
Binagepour, under the following particular circumstances, necessary 
to be stated, in order to evince the propriety or the reverse of the 
formal additional burthen then authoritatively imposed. 

Beerblioom, already generally described', with all its ascertained 
dimensions from the jear 1760, contains, according to Ilcnnell, 

British square miles, and is the fourtli in magnitude of all the 
single zemindarries of Bengal, being next to Burdwan, in superficial 
measure, the most extensive. Of this area, near two-thirds (compris- 
ing all the lands among the hills west of Nagore, tlu; capital, and still 
in great part jungly, uncultivated, or little known under the topogra- 
phical subdivision name of sarhaut^ which is prcjbably a corruption of 
the Persian word surhud, boundary or marche»s, as applicable to the 
local situation of the district) were, (from the first financial arrange- 
ments of Toorel Mull, and subsequent improvement of Jaffier Khan) 
assigned over for the maintenance of some thousands of burkendauzes, 
inatchlock men, or native Hindostany militia, appointed to guard the 
frontiers towards the barbarous unsubdued rajahsbip of South Beluir, 
then confined to^ the wilds of Palamow, Kamgur and Currickdea ; 
while the remaining portion of territory was alone productive to the 
state of yearly revenue, rated in the ausil jumma toomary, khalsa and 
jageer, Eupees 3,77,645 ; exclusive of all mofussil expenses, with the 
ordinary establishment of chakeran, servants, or village peons ; every 
where necessarily kept up b}^ government, for the business of the col- 
lections. But the zemindar, a Mussulman of the warlike and prover- 
bially treacherous Patan race, soon found out the importance of the 
station in which he was placed, to favour princely independence, when 
the distractions of the Mogul empire, or feeble divided administrations 
of usurping soubahdars, awakened the dormant passion of unlawful 
ambition. The militia corps were gradually formed of soldiers of his own 
tribe, seldom wanting in fidelity to their proper chieftains, however 
much the reverse, under alien leaders: and thus perceiving himself at 
the head of what, comparatively with the whole military strength, 
of the soubah, might be deemed rather a formidable force, wherJ 
considered as a body of feudatories, acting on a principle' oi 
'personal attachment, as well as on the more gammon interested 
one, of mercenary troops, in a frontier proving of great extent! 
unexplored -and difficult of access, with considerable interne 
resonrees ,m men and- money, subject -only - to the weak controiJ| 
01 a delegate, who h'^d; in some instances of his own conducB 
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set ail example of disrespect for constitutional authority; so, Mr. x Grant’s 
it was as natural for even the farming landholder of Beerhhoom 
under such circumstances, to endeavour to withdraw all allegiance Bengal ^ 
from the legal sovereign, as the task proved easy after the death of 
Jaffier Khan, ^ The consequent loss of revenue, however, was less felt, 
than the political disadvantage of dismemberment of a territory which 
commanded all the leading passes direct from horderin*^ fore ! <^11 inde*^ 
pendent countries, when in the government of Aliverdi, the Marhattahs 
found their way into Bengal through this district, by the treacherous 
connivance of the refractory zemindar. Its re-annexation became, there- 
fore, an object of the first importance immediately after the condusion 
of the war ; and under so vigorous an administration, was soon partially 
accomplished, with an increase of rupees 68,223 on account of the abwabs 
khasnoveessy and chout, in addition to the ancient established jumma. 

But the complete reduction of the rebellious superintending farmer, who 
in the period of his independence had grievously oppressed, by means of his 
foreign Mussulman soldiers, the native inoffensive Hindoos, composing 
the body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the subali- 
darry of Cossim Alii, when pressed by his proper exigencies, and 
supported by the power of the English, there could be no cause besides 
imbecility or the basest corruption, in not vindicating a fundamental 
indispensable law, by wresting the sovereign rights from the hands of a 
petty tyrannical usurpers, and restoring provincial subordination with 
interior financial order, agreeably to the old standing moderate rules of 
the Mogul empire. Accordingly, the militia establishment was in 
great part reduced, and the assigned lands resumed by government ; 
which, together with the result of a local scrutiny into the yearly 
receipts of rent from the ryots throughout the rest of the district, en- 
abled the soubahdar to form an equitable standard for the future 
assessment of the whole territory, on the pi'escribed and only solid 
foundations of a proper settlement, technically understood by the word 
hustabood, indicating a comparative view of former and actual sources 
of gross revenue. If there should appear a deficiency in the reform 
of the first most essential object of Eastern policy, unparticipated 
military power on this occasion, it ought to be remembered that the 
relative position of Beerbhoom, from being a frontier zemindarry of the 
same dominion, was not wholly changed, until the more recent con- 
qtiest of the British arms, of the bordering dependencies of the soubah 
of Behar on the west ; and if a larger increase of annual income might 
have been expected from the old rated lands chiefly in consideration of 
their ascertained superior worth, or perhaps in small degree, on 
account of the valuable commodities of iron, coal, and tesser silk, in a 
manner peculiar to this province, besides the other more ordinary pro- 
ductions^ of Bengal, we are to recollect that the two former articles 
found chiefly on the surface of the ground, and the latter formed abund- 
antly in the woods by a caterpillar feeding on the bore and saul tree, 
instead of the mulberry, afford more than a presumptive proof of 
general poverty of soil, or at least the imperfect state of cultivation^ 

^ However this may be, the net additional revenue accruing to the exche- 
'quer iVomthe whole of Cossim Allfs financial operations in the district 
now in question, and brought to public credit under the head ofkefFyet 
hustabood, did not exceed ... Rupees 8,90,275 

. ^ Dinagepocr, another of the greater single zemindarries, 

fbeing 3,619 square miles in extent, and the next in inferior 
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Mr. J*. Grant’s size to the preceding one, was, under ciicumstances some^ 

Analysis of the dissimilar, rated exactly on the same principles of 

assessment from a hustahood valuation of the yearly collec- 
“ tions, made by the landholder in the name and behalf of 
government, but for the most part fraudulently kept by 
himself. The address and corrupting arts of Ramnaht in 
preventing a strict local enquiry into his actual receipts of 
revenue, by anticipating the public demands with what 
might have the appearance of a voluntary pecuniary aid, it 
still practised, had now lost their effect. The distiict being 
originally a frontier towards that part of the then uncon- 
queredRaje of Gooch Beyhar, since called Rungpoor, was little 
known and lightly assessed ; for even after the accession of 
the rich pergunnah of Suntose, with other lesser portions 
of adjacent country, the ausil toomary of all the jageer and 
khalsa lands, included in the whole jurisdiction, amounted 
only to rupees 7,54,215, while the total ofabwabs levied on 
that jumma, and carried to public account, until the period 
now under consideration, did not exceed 3,31,823. Consi- 
dering, therefore, the vast enlargement imperceptibly or bet- 
ter ascertainment of territory towards a foreign frontier to 
be reckoned, exclusive of the more recent better known ac- 
quisitions, at least one-third of the present area of the zeinin- 
darry entire ; the effect of interior visible improvenunits, 
either real, through increased cultivation, or fictitious, by a 
reduction in the value of specie, but all in consecjuence of 
resuming the towfeer or profits arising on a part of the jageer 
lands ; so the additional keffyet, at this time, brought to the 
credit of the soubah, and before, clandestinely withheld by 
the farming landholder, may appear very moderately rated 
in the sum of ... ... Its. 5,78,324 

Total advantage resulting from the proper Imstabood 
investigation of Cossim Ali, during the whole period of his 
administration ... ... ... Rs. 14^72,599 


With such as have formed erroneous conjectures of the relative 
civil rights of the sovereign proprietor and intermediate zemindar or 
tenant of the soil in India, and should be inclined to draw general 
conclusions of past or present impoverishment of the country, rather 
from an actual derangement in its finances, than any circumstantiai 
adduced proofs of the existence of the more material fact ; it may be 
difficult to establish a belief of the moderation of the two preceding 
articles of assessment. Yet, perhaps, an apt comparison of sufficient 
notoriety occurring in the state and periodical improvements of the 
zemindarry of the pergunnahs about Calcutta, may have some influ- 
ence. These lands, extending over, for the most part, a salt mawby 
surface of only 882 square miles, alone capable of producing rice, the 
meanest, unprofitable, however essential, article of Indian culture, were 
rated on the partial, more recent hustabood of Jaffier Kdian in 1722, to 
complete his famous original rent-roll of Bengal, at the toomaiy jumma 
of Es. 2,22,958, as hath been already stated, or maybe proved by refer- 
ence to the Company’s sunnuds, as formal official land-holders lor that 
portion of territory* considered hy some to have been really acquired j 
in sovereignty in l767jbut of which the crown rents , specifically were! 
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assigned by Shah Alem, in sycurghal jageer to Lord Clive. In 
the very moment of acquisition, the proportion of all the soubahdarry 
assessments afore-mentioned, and till then regularly levied throughout 
the several subdivisions of this henceforth united district, in addition 
to the old standard revenue, amounted to Rupees 3,32,078. Eighteen 
months afterwards, the aggregate of rents actually collected, being 
better ascertained, were farmed, by public sale, to the highest bidders, 
for rupees 7,65,000 ; and yet, only three years subsequent to the period 
of Meer Cossim’s administration, were calculated as being found in great 
moderation, really to exceed 14 lacs of rupees per annum, on the 
minute authoritative enquiry of one of the best and ablest of our Eng- 
lish governors in Bengal ; a gentleman, who, with great experience, 
possessed pecular talents in finance, and having the most favourable, 
with the earliest opportunity of acquiring genuine information, touch- 
ing the nature of the ordinary sources of Indian revenue under the 
Mahomedans, the principles on which it was annually collected, forming 
part of the laws and usages of the country ; joined to a perfect under- 
standing of the character of the natives ; had not only the ability and 
inclination thus to improve the fund of his proper knowledge, but also 
the virtue of making it practically bexreficial to his immediate em- 
ployers, while in office, or afterwards in speculation render it useful to 
the nation at large, if there had been a suitable disposition to receive 
arid profit by his published instruction or formal declarations before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1772 . 

Nevertheless, by some it will be said, that the population of his 
territory has greatly increased under the more immediate lenient free 
administration of the English ; and in respect to the town of Calcutta, 
the observation must be allowed to be well-founded, particularly during 
the arbitrary government of dependent Mussulman soubahdars- But 
it by BO means follows, nor does it appear in fact, that such fortuitous 
accession of inhabitants were either of the industrious, more useful, 
classes of people ; or as ordinary subjects, contributed in any degree, 
to the improvement of the neighbouring lands. They were for the 
most part, rich individuals, with their trains of idle, hireling dependants, 
who fled from the terrors or necessary severity of their proper laws, to 
find a secure asylum for their persons and fortunes, under the univer- 
sal indiscriminating protection of the British flag ; without even con- 
ferring the equivocal benefits of luxury on the sheltering power, or per- 
haps having added a single plough to the culture of any of the 24 per- 
gunnahs ; besides the garden ground of the capital, the amount of which 
we have therefore deducted from the two last periodical rentals speci- 
fied ; though it may be proper on our part to assign the probable cause, 
that they could with greater convenience and economy be supplied in 
all the scanty wants from the opposite shore of the river Houghly, or 
through the same commodious channel, on equal terms, from almost 
any more distant part of Bengal- 

On the other hand, such as have adopted the erroneous opinion of 
, the existence of great territorial proprietory interests in^ India, separ- 
ate or independent of those of the sovereign, might attribute the ex- 
^ traordinary increase of the company’s denominated proper rents, to 
the union of the rights of both prince and landholder in the same 
body ; if Burdwan and the lesser distinct isemindarries of the ceded 
lands, did not exhibit instances of improvement, under the same form 
of superijitendirig administration, Moreover, we apprehend it might 
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Mr. j,GranPs not be very difficult to prove, that on the acquisition of the (Jalcutta 
Analysis of the many higher occupants of the soil, dlstiiigiiislic^d as 

Bengaf^ chowdHes or talooMars, and thenceforward united under one superior 
jurisdiction ; instead of losing any of their former legal advantages, 
gained considerably by the change in the clandestine appropriation to 
their own uses under the heads of Bazee Zemeen^ Bermooter or bramiii 
charity lands, not onlj" a compensation for their mssoom of live per 
cent* and other lesser official privileges annexed to the royal collec- 
tions, of which they were exonerated formally, by the same power 
that bestowed them conditionally, but also tripled the former speeitied 
extent of their nanear on real family estates, set apart by the indul- 
gent sovereign for their proper maintenance, when at any time, they 
should be so deprived of their commission as receivers generah For 
it is notorious, that even to this day, there is a greater portion of 
groutid within the district now in question, hehl under such fraudu- 
lent, unauthorized, and perfectly novel title of charitable donation, 
than ever was conferred throughout the whole of ikmgal in all the 
usual known forms of granting similar endowments, agrec'.able to tlie 
laws and constitutions of India, as established by the Moguls ; and 
perpetuated under every other succeeding regular governnumt still 
existing in their dismembered empire, either from necessary adherence 
to the implied terms of a formal transfer of donviiiiou, or vohuifary 
adoption of the only system of jurisprudonci‘r univcu’Hally acknowledged 
and revered, by the great mass of the people ruled* Though at‘the 
same time, it is perfectly consistent with our belief, tlnat there may be 
upwards of forty lacs of begahs, eacli to be valued on a medium at a 
rent of two rupees per anmim, standing at this moment and ever since 
the cession of the dowanny, but certainly not before, on the accounts 
of alienated lands from the soubah, by zemindars or others, thus trea- 
sonably assuming the higliest regal prerogative, in issuing unlicensed 
sunnuds, denominated Bermooter, as well as those in great part called 
BeowutteTy BesJmowuUer, Peerooter, with a variety of such other like 
fraudulent Hindoo forms of grant, entirely foreign and new to the ac- 
tual legislative code of the country. But however this may be, to re- 
sume our subject and finish the view of territorial assessments in Beer- 
hhoom and Dinagepoor, after the financial operations of Gossim AH in 
1763, compared with those of the Company in their proper district of 
Calcutta, only three years later, we have only to observe further, that 
the lands of the latter, have since in great part been i-estored, with all 
the old annexed privileges, to their former zemindarry possessors, or as 
many of them as could be found. Yet such is the difierence between 
true practical well-founded local knowledge, and the doctrines recently 
promulgated in Europe respecting the proprietory rights and uses of the 
soil in India, that if a demand had been made, by those reinstated land- 
hddets, of the whole or a participation in the increased rental of the ' 
pergunnahs, during the period of their suspension, there probably is not 
a man in Hindostan, or any that hath been there long enough to ob- 
serve the most remarkable customs and common usages of the country, 
who would not have considered it, rather as a sure indication of pre- 
meditated rebeEion, than either the effect of ignorance, presump- 
tuous foEy, or a' mistaken notion of rights so notoriously vested in the 
sovereign*, At,thtaame time, in respect to the inferior tenants, or real 
occu|^;oultimto^ of the ^knd, paying the yearly rents of Government 
(uotwilWandiBg tto* pomp^y's asemmdarry vas asseped proportion- 
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ably to tlie rest of the soubah, even before 1763, as -well as in. the ausil Mr. j.Grant’s 
jurama,, as amount of subsequent abwabs ; and that the aggregate of of 

lioth hath been since, or rather in the space of three or four years of 
afterwards, nearly tripled by the hustabood investigations, and conse- 
quent settlements made by British collectors) we dare aver, that there 
is not in Europe a body of peasantry happier, more lightly taxed, 
comparatively to their proper natural wants, or the actual capacity 
and income of their farms ; (continuing still to think themselves so, 
though within the verge of an English supreme court, instigated by 
all the harpies of the law to complain) while the demands of the dr- 
ear or state exceed not its legal established due (of one-fourth of 
gross territorial produce) than the ryots of the 24 pergunnahs of Cal- 
cutta, however thinly peopled, poor in culture, confined in extent, yet 
largely assessed, the whole district may appear, in comparison with 
Eeerbhoom, Dinagepoor, and almost all the other zemindarries of 
Bengal. 

Abwab. 

10th. Serf Sicca Anna. — This peibaps, of all the proportional 
ahwahs of the soubah might be deemed comparatively the most rea- 
sonable in principle, and moderate in effective operation, if the nature 
and extent of the original assessment had been properly made known 
to the people at large, and strictly adhered to, by the officers of go- 
vernment; hut under different circumstances, hath become an intolerable 
grievance to the country, as it is, under similar mismanagement, one 
of the most fertile sources of the peculation and fraud of intermediate 
])ecuniary agency throughout the whole of Hindostan. Such was the 
extraordinary influx of silver into the commercial parts of the empire 
from the reign of Jehangeer, that the Mogul coin of rupees newly 
.struck, each varying in the established standard of fineness in 
different periods from llj- to 10* masheh weight, began immedi- 
ately^ to lose something of their legal value, when thrown into cir- 
culation, (whether for the purchase of the necessaries and luxurie.s 
of life, or the higher prized or baser metals serving as concurrent 
mediums of exchange) which with the associated irremediable chica- 
nery of shroffs, soucars, or Hindoo bankers, in counterfeiting, clipping, 
debasing money, enhancing depreciating its relative worth in the 
markets, as it suited their ])articular purposes, made it at length an ob- 
ject of government, to find some I'emedy to a disorder of .such magni- 
tude. Accordingly, since the time of Alemgeer (after its continuation 
in a long .series of years had been sufficiently observed, to calculate 
and prevent its probable further progi’o.ss, however ignorant the minis- 
try of that monarch may have been of its origin and temporary dura- 
tion, in the discovery of the exhaustible mines of American treasures, 
to devise a more radical cure) it must be allowed that at least the only 
etfcctual palliative was applied in ordaining an annual recoinage, and 
lowering arbitrarily the value of the money before in circulation, so 
opportunely, and at such a rate of batta or exchange, as should not only 


i * Til esc vaiiatioas in tlie standard weight 
nf fine silver in the sicca rupee, were 
prchably another state operation, carri- 
ed to the greatest Ictigtli, in the reign of 
Alemgeer, to remedy the incimveidence cf 
kiUroflfage and the deiircasiiig wortli the 
t'uin In actual eurresicy. hy urduliaug the 


payment of. wages to all the civil and mili- 
tary servants in the sicca, henceforth iwually 
struck throughout the empire ttiider the de- 
nomination of ellahee, from 10 to 10| xim- 
sheh weight, including fihout 103 parts of 
116, into which the Bengal rupee Ik divided, 
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Mr. J.Grant’s be an indemnitication for all the charges of the mint, but he prod UC"- 
^ considerable income, under the head of duties to the exche- 

of quer, which was ultimately to receive into its coffers, most of the cash 

in currency, after having been subjected to the touch, and deducted 
profits of intervening shroffs, who, being perhaps the original project- 
tors of the scheme, have ever since been, the necessary agent copart- 
ners of the state, in realizing its territorial revenue, iiecordingly, in 
Bengal, soon after Jaffier Khan had removed the sctat of administration 
from Dacca to Moorshedabad, he appointed the house of Jaggut-Sei., 
sole managers, in the first instance, for the receipt or transfer of the 
kists, or monthly instalments of rent coming in from the cjountry, in 
the different species of circulating money ; and the system of a yearly 
recoinage having been adopted, it was further instituted, that the 
rupee of nearly the present standard of about 7.^ I). should be 
reduced gradually in value, from the proportion of IIC to 111, in the 
course of three years, after one of undiminished legal worth, within 
which the greater portion of the silver coin in use, it was calculated 
would be brought again into the mint to be restruck, and thereby 
yield a stated advantage to. government, exclusive of charges of about 
2 per cent, estimated to ^produce in the total annually, rather more 
than three lacs, after having, been subjected to the operations of 
shroffage, which were to absorb all the rest of the stipulated profitabit* 
i-eduction of near five per cent, except what was necessary to make up 
any real deficiency in the weight of the coin, in the sho)’t interval of 
its circulation, or defray the unavoidable expense of recoinage. Ox\ 
pretence of the loss sustained, in consequence of the arrangement by 
the zemindars, and other revenue officers, through whom, of course, 
the mofussil collections were paid into the bank, these subordinate 
intermediate agents, exacted secretly from the inferior ryots the whole 
and usually a larger discount than was established for the benefit or 
convenience of the representative sovereign ; but on a plea of iiidenn 
nification, entirely groundless, (for if they only performed to do their 
own pi’oper engagements in the capacity of farmers-general, for pay- 
rnent of the dewanny rents within the year, in sicca rupees so deiioini- 
nated, being only considered as ol standard value, when struck and 
issued in the same revolving period of the king s reign) no serf, batAju 
or disadvantage of exchange was to be incurred. Oossim Ali detected 
the fraud of his proper officers ; and probably establishing it as a proof 
against them, of their knowledge of the read capacity of tljteir territo- 
rial jurisdictions, to bear a larger assessment within the rebba, or 
stated dues of the exchequer, than they admitted in the annual set- 
tlement of the bundobust, endeavoured to correct the abuse, by r(*.a - 
lizingthe amount of such extra collections in future to the State, and 
fixing invariably at a moderate rate, like the other soubalidarry im- 
posts, a demand which was before entirely arbitrary, at the discretion 
of zemindars ; therefore certainly grievous to the peasantry. Such ap- 
pear to have been the original nature and principles of the abwab, one 
and a half anna under the denomination of serf on each rupee, of what, 
by mutseddy craft, might have been termed the khalsa Jumma, which' 
varying unfortunately in amount, in consequonceofsucc&ssive financial 
reformations, about 48 lacs, being the proportion of tlie atisil 
toomarv of ToorelMull for the division of dewanny lands, to upwarclB 
or twb ktore of rupees, forming the increased assessment of t!m present 
day ; sMl left a latitiide to collectors, under tlie negligence el' an) 
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ruling administration;, to exact a per-ccntage on the one or the other 
sum, of more than nine rupees in the hundred, though the former capi- 
tal was evidently that in contemplation, as may he denominated arith- 
metically, by proportioning the total authorized medium produce of 
the assessment at its fixed specified rate of 1 J annas ; or when apply- 
ing it by calculation, as with more propriety, ought to have been at 
first done, to the then khaJsa dewanny portion, being about 90 lacs 
of the true effective ausii jumma of the soubah, corrected by Jaffier 
Khan in and alone in common use, we find the ascertained de- 

falcation of five per cent., before clandestinely levied on the standing 
rental of the country on pretence of an equal loss of batta, by the an- 
nual recoinage, pretty nearly balanced, and henceforth brought to 
public credit, under the head of the present assessment^ always limited 
by legal estimation, in the medium amount of. Rupees 4,51,448 

llius making Llie total of Meer Kossim’s pro])er imposts 
only... ... ... S.Rs. 19,26,087 


It may further be f)bserved, wliilc treating on the subject of coin- 
age, (one of the highest prerogatives of royalty, and pe.rhaps the most 
<]elicate branch of regal administration, to be managed or even touch- 
ed practically, in commercial states) that as the officers dependants^ 
tradesmen, and servants, forming the civil and military establishments 
of government, wore to receive their salaries, gratuities, or disburse- 
ments, calciikiied generally to absorb the whole revenue of the soubah, 
in an inferior species of rupees called ellahee siccas, (varying from 1 (> 
to 10| mashoh weight in pure silver, and forming still the legal current 
money, struck throughout the rest of hlindostan, except Bengal, in the 
|)roportion of 108 to 116 ; as in the mints of Oude, Allahabad, llydra- 
bad, Arcot,) &c. so, if the more valuable denomination of siccas were 
alone eoinea and made to pass current, without any periodical diminu- 
tion,^ until a real perceptible deficiency of weight occurred from usage, 
it might be easily foreseen and calculated, that a loss of at least fifteen 
lacs would liave been incurred by the State annually, by such a regu- 
lation, which could only be justified by a continuation of the cause that 
probably influenced the establishment of the ellahee standard, being an 
extraordinary influx of specie tending to decrease the value oi‘ the 
stock in cij’culation. 

Abwaj5. 

llih,----KEFFYET FoujedaraN: — These profits, like the former 
denominated hustabood, might also have been raised on similar prin- 
ciples, as they were in nature and eflect exactly the same, being for 
the most part partial assessments on the other' frontier piwinoes dci- 
legated to the arbitrary military government of foujedars, who follow- 
ing precisely the example of their hnmediate superiors in the soubah- 
darrj% in levying an increas(i of unauthorised formally on the 

c'U’iginal jumma of the lands within tlmir particular jurisdictions, couM 
'Ciqually well justify their conduct on the plea of toeecssity in every 
rcispcct, but infidelity to their trusts, by concealing the amount so 
exac.ied : for however eciuivottal or unsubstantial, the viceroy's jict^ual 
dcipcBihmce on the o'own of Delhi might have been, and as such com 
Biden^I to absolve him from the performance of duties, which wcrf% 
alike nominud ; tlieir civil and moral obligations to the fonoc!-, from 
whom they derived virtually their appointments, and by \vh<»se {-on- 
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tiEued favour alone tliey could hope to keep them, were real, indispen- 
sable, and binding, in every sense of fealty ; sociable coiivention ; or 
more private engagements of servants to their employers. But neither 
was the virtue of the one great enough, to bring to light and the credit 
of the state, nor the vigour or policy of the other sufficient, to enforce 
the resumption of the large defalcations of revenue here to be set forth, 
as notoriously known for near a third of a century before, to have been 
collected from the zemindars or ryots officially, in the name and osten- 
sibly to supply the exigencies of government, by its proper Mussul- 
man delegates in the frontier foujedany districts, while imperfectly 
explored; though the amount was fraudulently withheld Iroin the. 
public, until ascertained and carried finally to account under the gene- 
ral head of keffyet or profits, during the needy and powerfully sup- 
ported administration of Meer Kossim. 

To correct, however, more fully a prevalent error, respecting thj3 
nature and local extent of the financial advantages, thus succinctly 
stated ; it seems necessary to distinguish and describe more particu- 
larly, the relative situation of the districts within which they were 
realized, in the manner of the other increased assessments throughout 
the soubah ; in order to estimate their comparative burthen on the 
country and people at large. The province of 

(Isb) Poorrieab, or Seerpoor-Dulmalpoor, as denominated on the khalsa 
records, is the first that occurs, in sharing the larger portion of improved 
rental. It forma beyond the Ganges, the north-west boundary of Bengals 
towards the soubah of Behar on the one side, and the independent Kaje of 
Morung, forming a narrow slip of unhealthy woody territory at the foot oi 
the great nortWn Thibetian hills, on the other ; comprising, in its greatest 
modern dimensions, 5,119 square miles of a fertile, compact, well-watered 
cultivated fiat ; rich in the produce of rice, oil, pulse, wheat, with almost 
all the other ordinary grains for home consumption, in the valuable articles 
of opium and saltpetre for foreign commerce, to which might be added, fir 
masts and other useful timber from the neighbouring woods of Morung ; 
but chiefly abounding in draught and carriage bullocks,, together with the 
most necessary article of ghee for exportation, derived from the best pasture 
lands, in great part exempted from taxation. Of this area, however, no 
more than one-third originally was contained and assigned over under 
the same provincial denomination in 1732 to the management of Scyf 
"Khan, rated at the ausil jumma, khalsa and jageer, of rupees 2, 78, 830. 
Ill 1732 a district of nearly the same extent, called Derhempoor or Berna- 
gur, dismembered from the circar of Mongheer in Bahar, and including all 
the lands lying to the west of the river Cossah in its ancient channel, was 
annexed, at the standing valued rent of 3,55,773, proceeding from the four 
purguunahs sub-divisions of Oundewarrah Bowanypoor, Bernagur, and 
Nahtpoor ; and in 1752 on the death of Seyf Khan, when the province was 
conferred in government, or rather appanage on Soulet Jung, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Aliverdi Khan, it was found that, in course of m able 
administration of thirty years under the late foujedar, it had received a 
further accession of productive territory, by conquest or improvement on the 
side of Morung, equal in extent or value to either of the aforewnintioned 
portions of country, as stretching from Jelalgur the ancient boundary, near 
the capital town of Poorneah, to the present frontier, removed at lewt thirty | 
miles more to the north, on a line of fifty in length ; that the amount | 
actually collected from these three territorial divisions in behalf of the State, 
rather exceeded 18 lacs of rupees ; while the effective public revenue realized 
from thence, according to the treasury accounts, had only been increased^, ausil 
and abwah by the very inadequate assessment of Siiiah Khun, to rupees 
Inthis slale^Kowcyor, and so bghily burlMned, Soulet lung 
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succeeded by soubabdarry appointmeut, to the vacant government ; and Mr. J. Grant’s 
through the enlargement of power with his proper hnances, thought him- 
seif in a condition, on the accession of Surajee ul dowiah to the usurped Bengal, 
dominion of Bengal in 1756, to assert his own independence of all superior 
authority ; as in like manner, did his sou under the following administra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, on the first appearance of foreign disturbance, until 
finally reduced with Ms coadjutor the refractory zemindar of Beerbhoom, to 
proper obedience by tbe terror of the English arms. It^ was then, that 
(^ossim Aili, pressed by the exigencies of the State, of which effectively he 
could be appointed subordinate ruler in despotic form, only to stimulate the 
ambition of grasping at the real sovereignty, assumed the virtue, perhaps 
because acting as he believed in his proper behalf, of doing what right and 
policy always required j investigating and carrying to public credit the 
defalcations .of interior agency, from the ascertained long established dues 
of rent, collected from tbe ryots through zemindars and other lesser inter- 
mediate officers of the revenue, under the head of keflfyet or emoluments of 
Soulet Jung, and other foujedars in the' province of Poorneab, estimated 
moderately on a hustabood of their clandestine receipts, at Bupees 

15,23,725 

(2cl.) Dacca, or Jelalpoor : This continues to be, as it was in 
1760, by far the largest, most valuable province of the country, 
sub-divided into a nunfiber of small zemindarries, comprising 
altogether 15,397 B. square miles, and reckoned the granary of 
Bengal in rice, in like manner as the whole soubah is considered 
to be, of the rest of Hindostan. Its other more peculiar pro- 
ductions, being almost exclusively confined to this little portion 
of the Mogul empire, are, betel nut, and a species of cotton 
called banga, indispensably necessary, though not otlierwise of 
superior quality, to form the stripes of some of the finest muslin 
manufactures in the world ; for every kind of which, the city 
of Jehangernagur, formerly the capital of the viceroyalty, may 
be accounted the grand emporium. Though stretching some ot 
its districts southerly to the sea, at the mouths of the two great 
fertilizing rivers, the Ganges and Birhampooter ; or northerly to 
the impassable Garro mountains on the confines of Asham, yet, 
in most interior circumstances, it differed from the other fron- 
tiers, with the exception of being ruled alike independently 
by a Mussulman foujedar. The last in office, and till our 
own davs, the greatest in power, wasShahamut Jung iSTowazisli 
Mahomed Khan, a third nephew and son-in-law of Aliverdi ; 
at once dewan of the whole soubah, and nawab nazim of Dacca, 
with all the provinces to the eastward. It was in 
search of the treasures amassed by him, in his own or consti- 
tuents right by Kaje Bullub^ (the naib or deputy of this ^ high 
officer of state) and supposed to have been concealed by his son 
Kissen Dass, when he took refuge in Calcutta, that biiraje id 
dowiah deluged the land with blood, untff he met his fate, in 
the merited punishment of tyranny ; as it was, the obstinate 
secrecy of the same inferior agent who held within his late 
master’s jurisdiction the rich unascertained zemindarry of ^Raje- 
migur, in refusing to surrender the mofussil accounts or disclose 
a true state of the gross collections of rent made throughout the 
province, solely appropriated to private benefit, that afterwards 
drew on him the resentment of Cossim Alli, when employed in 
tlic prosecution of his plan, to draw forth and realize to the 
exchequer, all the financial resources of tho country. ^Ncvmihe- 
less, as cruelty generally defeats its own purpose, so R may be 
presume<l, the nawab soubalidar was on this occasion, disap- 
pointed ; (or notwithstanding I ho enhanced value of all the 
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M.J.Graut’s original lands of Dacca since the toomary bandobust of Jaffier 

Analysis of Khan in 1722, whea rated at 19,28,294. rupees, the standard 

the Finances j.q|| been since increased by annexations of improved 

of Bengal territory dismembered from the neighbouring chucklahs ofSylhet, 

Currybarry and Gorabgaut, in the sum of rupees 2,55^69G 
more ; that on the khalsa share of his accumulated jumma, and 
before set forth, the total of proportional aboabs levieci % ail 
former soubahdars in office, did not exceed rupees 3,78,891 
in addition to the old established crown rent, and more 
especially that, of the larger and richer portion of territory held 
from the days of Akbar in jageer, almost the whole assigned to 
defray the annual expense of the royal marine garrisons and 
artillmy, being little short of the ausil amount of 6,93,937, had 
been absolutely resumed, together with an immense towfeer or 
profit arising gradually in the course of near two centuries, in 
consequence of an extraordinary influx of specie, from the im** 
proved rental of the lands ; yet we repeat, notwithstanding how 
favourable all these circumstances, the utmost keffyet that Meet 
Cossim appears then to have added to the yearly effective 
revenue of the whole province, was no more than.,* ..Rs. 13,01,315 

(3(1.) Eungpoor, or Fetchercoondy ; in the still frontier circar of 
Gooch Behar, and therefore always under a distinct foujedarry 
government, which was secretly increasing the financial income 
of a fertile territory of 2,679 square miles, famous for its 
staple produce of tobacco (long undoubtedly before the 
introduction of different species of that plant from the 
western hemisphere, after the discovery of America) but more 
substantially valuable to the sovereign proprietor, for its great 
improvable growth and manufacture of opium, with a super- 
abundance of the more essential article of rice ; yielded on this 
occasion (under the denomination of profitable receipts of rent, 
hitherto fraudulently withheld from the public, by subordi- 
nate Mussulman delegates on the khalsa toomary jumma of 
2,86,485, after the accession of the pergunnah of Koondy, with 
a subsequent soubahdarry assessment of only 63,233 rupees) a 
new surplus revenue to the exchequer, of... ... Sa. Hs .. l,5l,49H 

(4th.) Eajerahal or Cankjole, in like manner, a frontier to the 
soubah of Bengal, when held separate from that of Bahar ; 
commanding the formerly important passes of 8ielagurry and 
Telleagurry between the western hills and the Ganges, and 
having been improved by powerful rulers, by civilization of its 
more savage Hindoo inhabitants, or cultivation of the ivoo<ly 
mountains and valleys, comprising near one half of the 
whole area of the province ; calculated in all to contain only 
3,217 square miles ; but above all, being increased to this its 
present important magnitude, by the aimexation of several 
neighbouring more productive zemindarries in the plains, on the 
eastern borders of the Ganges ; from an extent of territory 
yieUing only 74,317 of ausil toomary in 1722, to what would 
then by equal enlargement, and doth now produce on the same 
royal standard, khalsa and jageer 2,66,826 ; with only a Jumma 
of additional soubahdarry assessments since established, of 
31,625 rupees, so a keffyet was of course diacovered', and 
moderately estimated at ... Rupees..'* 42,757 

^lUs a mistaken opinion, that the portion of ceded territory, in con- 
tradistinction to the dewanny of Bengal, was not included under this 
head Of Cossim ikUi’s ftoitable increase of revenne* beeapse the cession 
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took place at tlie commencement of liis administration. Rights of 
sovereignty and possession of land in Hindostan, are held as dear as 
in any part of the world, and could never be transferred by a Mussul» 
snail, bon^ fide, without mental reservation of resumption, whenever 
power or accident presented a favourable occasion, for so doing. 

When therefore, force or expedient policy prevails in compelling a 
sacrifice of the reality, still the nominal superiority, is seldom or ever 
relinquished and in like manner, as the representatives of the illus- 
trious house ofTimoorkeep on ihe records of their dufter all the revenue 
accounts of a great dismembered dominion ; so it was perfectly natural, 
however presumptuous, that a naib soubahdar, appointed by the Eng- 
lish, under the forms of the Mogul government, should follow an 
example of such high authority. Besides, though all legal suimuds or 
forma! grants of country, must constantly be drawn out, conformably to 
the royal standard valuation of the jurnma toomary, as now variously 
established in the several soubahs of the empire ; yet it is not to be 
imagined that such concessions are ever made, without a perfect mtitual 
understanding of the true, actual, specific, and relative worth of the terri- 
torial property thus alienated. Accordingly, when Meer Cossim in 
17()0, conferred on the East India Company what hath been since termed 
Ceded land,” though undoubtedly, the inventory or described 
particulars, were rated at the fixed original rental of Jafiier Khan, we 
are not to suppose that these districts had till then, been exempted 
from all additional burthens of viceroyal or foujedarry assessments, more 
than the rest of Bengal ; nor that the donor neglected to set forth at 
the time, or the dewan and canongoes of the soubah subsequently, to 
continue on their registers, the then ascertained hustabood or intrinsic 
value qf the gift bestowed, always to be understood as acquiesced in, 
more or less reluctantly, without some apparent substantial equi vale !ice, 
in proportion to the antecedent acknowledged right of possession. Such 
appears to have been the case, in the instance of the two following 
ceded provinces, rated for a share of the keifyet. 

(5th.) Chittagong or Islamabad, containing 2,987 square miles, 
of a hilly, jungly cotintry ; of which, scarcely a third is, at all 
capable of cultivation. Though this small portion seems better 
adapted for the production of coffee, pepper, and the more 
valuable spices of the East, than perhaps any other spot on tlie 
continent of India ; forming the south-east extremity of Bengal 
on the borders of Aracan or Mogg and the sea ; while favored 
at the same time, with a very convenient port, in either season 
of the year for coasting traders in the Bay, it became of course 
one of the most important frontier stations for both the marine 
and standing military forces of the Soubah. Accordingly, from 
the earliest days of Mogul government uiitil the revolution of 
1 757, the lands of this province had been appropriated in jageer 
absham, or assignments for the support of troops in garrison ; 
and being also subject to independent foujedarry administration, 
underwent the universal change of an unproved rental, untler 
the denomination of towfeer, to distinguish such profits from 
the keffyet arising on the khalsa portion, though ott occasion 
of the dismemberment in 1760, the former proper appellation, 
appears to have been confounded, in the latter. The amount 
of the pecuniary increase was however less than might have 
been expected, considering the vast intervening alteration effected 
during the two last centuries, in the relative value of money ; 
for, on the ausil jumma of rupees 1,76,705, established by 
Jafiier Khan, all the additional imposts afterwards levied, were 
only ^ ... ... liupees... 1,58J14U 

(fitlu) BufJwaii zemificIaiTy ; comprising 5 j, 174 B, square milen, 
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being half environed by the jungles of Midnapore in Orissa, of 
Pachete and Beerbhoom, was, like a garden in a desert, deemed 
wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present century, 
and estimated accordingly on the standard rent roll, compara- 
tively high, at rupees 23 , 26 , 444 ?, including some recent acqui- 
sitions of valued adjacent territory of the perguimahs of Aruh 
Mundelgaut, &c. though it hath been since brought more to a 
level, in proportioning all the subsequent soubahdarry assess- 
ments, rather conformably to the greater progress of improve- 
ments around, by fixing only a slender increase of 7,62,831 
rupees. But as there were besides, domestic annexations, 
considerable foreign unrated districts, added to the zemindarry, 
such as Bhaminbhoom, dismembered from the neighbouring 
circar of Gaulparali in Orissa, with the lands of Chunderconah, 

Berdah, Bhurset, formerly only subject to a peshcush or tribute 
and since completely reduced ; so it was found in the moment 
of transfer to the Company in 1760, that a keffyet had been 
levied, and therefore proper to be resumed, on account of the 
latter acquisitions, amounting in the ausil and ezafa to 

rupees.,* 1,37,660 

Total Keffyet Poujedaran on the Mhal or territorial Eevenue 

Kupees*** 32,15,295 


But defalcations of inferior agency were not wholly "cofined to the 
mhal or land rents of the country. Large profits had likewise heen 
made, and withheld from the Exchequer, in the variable branch of 
revenue, ^ proceeding from gungs, taxes, customs, duties, and 
licences, in addition to the old medium estimated collections, classed 
under the general head of, 

Sayee ; in the detail of which, stands foremost the Panchoutrah 
of, 

(1st.) Chunacahly. — It was to extort a confession of the frau- 
dulent emoluments of this department, which had been long 
under Shahamut J ung’s management, that Cossim Alli’s cruelty 
was exercised on the Darogha ; and on this occasion productive 
of a keffyet, or favorable rise, in what may be termed the politi- 
cal barometer of the ancient internal trade of Bengal with 
Delhi, Moultan and Gujerat, particularly in silk, raw or manu- 
factured, of ... ... ... ... Eupees 2,31,793 

(2d.) Nabobgunge, erected at the confluence of the Nahanada 
and Ganges, as a great convenient market place, with a public 
granary ; endowed with many considerable privileges, as well 
as the capital of a number of lesser mixt dependencies of mhal 
and sayer, held, along with the panchoutrah by Shahamut 
J ung, was found to yield on the present occasion, a surplus of 

Eupees... 1,18,793 

(3d.) Assidnagur, forming part of the city of Moorshedabad, 
and now incorporated with the kbass talooks, had in like maimer, 
produced from tolls, gunges and markets, exclusive of old 
territorial rent of the pergunnah ... ... Kupees*.^ 70,787 

(4th.) Bundardeh, another large village, with its mhal andsayer^ 
in the environs of the great metropolis of Bengal, yielded a 

' profit of ^ ^7,601 

(5tb.) Azimgunge, a principal mart and custom house station 
on the Culcully river, which intersects the eastern angle of the 
Cossim Bazar island, produced ' ... 6,410 
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Choke Chandny ; the duties and licences for retail shops 
and stalls in the neighbourhood of the nabob’s house in Moor- 
shedabad ; before, a private perquisite of one of the servants of 
the household, were on this occasion carried to public credit. 8,560 

Total amount of Sayer increase 4,58,944 

Total Keffyet Foujedarun on Mlial 82,15^295 

Total of the Keffyet Mhal and Sayer, resumed in 1760-8, ,,Es. 86,74,239 


ABWAB. 

12.— Towfeer Jageerdaran. If Cossim Alli can be said to have 
possessed any distinguished merit as a financier, it must be allowed on 
occasion, first, of the resumption of the extraordinary accumulated 
assessments which liad taken place on the principal jageers, since the 
period of their being originally alienated in the reign of Akbar, and 
annexed in the nature of temporary fiefs to the offices of the great 
provincial delegates or ministers of State, in lieu of personal services, 
and to defray the ordinary public expenses of government, ihcludin.^' 
all those of the more effective military force of the whole Soubah"] 
secondly, more especially, by incorporating the amount so resumed, 
with the ausil toomary of Jaffier Khan, and instituting the aggregate 
of both, thenceforward as the most recently established standard rent- 
roll of the country, according to which all future grants of assigned 
territory whether in jageer or otherwise, were to be drawn out and 
valued the whole, being in the true spirit of the actual constitution 
of India, and perfectly conformable to the practice of three of the 
ablest, best authorized, and most experienced, famous approved of 
soubahdarry administrations ever appointed to rule Bengal, under the 
Mogul government. Nor are we to be surprised, such being the case, 
atul so fully warrantable, the moderate increase of tlie old Crown rent, 
which from this time had arisen from the profits of the jageers, admit- 
ting at the same time the notorious characteristical chicanery of native 
agents, that not only the pecuniary substance of the thing should be 
altogether suppressed, but the technical word itself, expressive of the 
improvement in question, and perhaps leading to a discovery, be most 
carefully omitted in ail the voluminous complex accounts of the reve- 
nue, figured or in writing, fabricated by the Hindoo or Mussulman 
officers, employed in the department ot the finances, since the acqui- 
sition of the dewanny, and obtruded on their rulers, as conveying the 
fullest state and information of the former or actual sources of the 
legal public income due to the exchequer ; at least, of the amount 
realized in the yearly period of the collections. 

(1st.) Jageer Circar Alii. The scattered lauds composing tins 
extensive princely domain, wliicli, if united, might be computed 
to contain about 5,500 square miles, had been assigned, since 
the reign of Akbar, as hath already been observed, with the 
most ample jurisdiction in matters civil, military, and fiscal, to 
the nazim soubahdar for the time being, to defray his persona! 
and household expenses ; all those of the foujedarry or high 
court of criminal judicature, as well as a large portion of such 
as were allowed to be incurred, in support of the standing 
forces of the country. The whole territory bmng formed of 
fragments, dismembered from the richest districts of Bengal, 
though thus disadyantagcously dispersed, yet of course largely 
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Mr J.Grant’B participated in tlie extraordinary influx of specie occurring 

Analysis of within the two last centuries, and was long known to yield a 

the finances proportional increase on its original rental, of which the account 

of BeiigaL collections, however distinguished, as appertaining to the 

department of the Nizamut, had always been under the superin- 
tendence of the officers of the dewauny dufter, from the time 
of Sujali Khan. Accordingly, when Cossim Alii succeeded 
to the administration of affairs, as naib (on the suspension of 
the virtual authority of his father-in-law Meer Jaffier, still to 
be considered, formally, as high representative of the real or, 
nominal government then instituted, but entiivly exonerated 
henceforth, from contributing any share of his official income, to 
make good the quota of heavy military disbursements, hitherto 
forming the great ostensible purpose of an appropriation of 
such magnitude, held by a species of feudal tenure ;) so the 
substitute soubahdar, with great policy, resumed the ancient 
assigned grants of territory, so much improved, ascertainably 
under the influence, with the separate management of many 
successive viceroys, and issued new sunnuds, with the imperial 
sanction, for other lands, rather of larger extent and rental, 
when calculated on the ausil jumma of 17!^^, while no less 
capable of yielding an equal revenue ; being chiefly, comprised 
in the zemindarries of Kajeshahy and Nuddeah, which were 
notoriously under-rated, in every article of additional assess- 
ments subsequently levied ; and having annexed at the same 
time to the khalsa, the toomary of the former jageer, together 
with the handsome towfeer, or profitable increase ascertained 
to have accumulated on that antiquated rent roll, and now 
brought to account in the very moderate sum of Eupees... 15, 31,235 

(2d.) Bundeh Walla Bargain The important jageer held under 
this title, constitutionally and formally, us well as really, apper- 
taining to the dewanny representative of government ; more 
compactly situated, but of less value and extent than the pre- 
ceding one, as being certainly limited to an area not exceeding 
2,000 square miles in all its dimensions yielded exactly on 
the same financial principles, and after a siniilar operation of 
resumption of the former, on the new assignment of other lands, 
with rather an addition of old valued rental a towfeer or profitable 
increase of 2 , 18,674 

( 3rd.) Ameer ul Omrah. The jageer assigned, under this desig- , 
nation, to the bukbshi or commander in chief, though probably 
in all, containing at least 800 square miles, yet being situated in 
the less productive frontier provinces ; produced only an addi- 
tion to the ancient jumma toomary, of ... ... 15,381 

(4th.) Omleh Ahsham, being the military jageer, and after tlio 
cession of Chittagong to the Company in 1760, chiefly confined 
to perhaps 700 square miles in Dacca province, as well as 
thenceforward^distinguished more properly by the terns nuish- 
root tannahjat” or conditional assignments of territory for the 
maintenance of the still existing garrisons of the soubah, ia like 
manner, afforded on this occasion^ a towfeer of ... ... 1,15,724 

Total Towfeer Jageerdaran, or surplus assessment, levied by the 
holders of the foregoing temporary jageers, now resumed by 
government, and the amount constitutionally in form, carried 
to the credit of the public exchequer ... 18,81,0 14 

Amount Keffyel loujedaran, on the khalsa mhals, in like manner, 
resumed by Cossim Alii in the public behalf, and brought 
foxtardto^ be added 36,74,2:]!! 
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Amount Keffyet Hustabood, being the sum of his proper 
improvements within a small portion of the khalsa lands 
brought over 


14,72.599 
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Total of the profitable increase on the Jagecr and Khalsa terri™ 
tory of the Soubab, improperly or fraudulently withheld from 
the State by its intermediate officers of revenue ... 

Amount of the assessment serf-sicca anna brought forward ... 4,53,488 


Total amount of Cossim Alli’s Abwabs, in 1763. Sicca Rs*.,. 74,81,340 


Abwab Soubabdaxryj in four periods from the year 1722, recapitu- 
lated in the Abstract. 


First,— -period, in Jaffier Khaifs government to 1726 ; viz« 

(Ist) Wojoohat Khasnoveessy, the only additional impost 
Second,— in Sujah Khan to 1739, four additional ai tides : 

(2(1.) NuzZ(3ranah Mokurrery, amounting to rupees. 6,48,040 

(3d.) Zer Mat hoot ... 1,52,786 

(4th.) Mat hoot Feel Khancli 3,22,631 

(5th.) Fouj eel arry Abwab ... 7,90,638 


Third,— -in Aliverdi Khan's to 1755, three more : 

(6tli.) Chout Marhatta, amounting to ... 16,31,817 

(7th0 Ahuk and Khest-Gour ... 1,92,140 

(8th d Nuzzeranah Munsoorgunge .... 5,01,597 


2,58,857 


19,14,096 


22,25,554 


Fourth, — in Cossim Alii Khan’s to 1763, the 
(9th.) Keffyet Hustabood, amounting to... 
(JOth.) Serf-Sioca, 1| anna ... 

(11 th.) Keffyet Foujedaran 
(12tb.) Towfeer Jageerdaran 


four ultimate imposie 
... 14,72,599 
4,53,488 
... 30,74,239 
... 18,81,014 


74,81,840 


Total amount of viccroyal assessments, on the Mhal and Sayer of 
the Khal&a and Jageer .Lands of the soubab of Bengal, estab- 
lisficd proportionably to the original rent roll of Jaffier Khan, 
in four soubahdarry administrations, from the Fassillee year 
1128 to "1170 inclusive, or the 11th April 1763 of the 
Christian era ... ... ... ... 1,18,79,846 

Miiiha, or deduction of the amount passed to the account of Tip- 
perali in the time of Sujah Khan, under the head of Foujedarry 
Abwab, when so much of the Jumma Toomary, as had been 
struck out of the Bundobust in consccjuence of the acquired in- 
dependence of the zemindar after the death of Jaffier Khan, was 
again restored to the soubah, though retained as a private per- 
quisite of office by the Foujedar previously... ... ... 87,993 

Teshkhecs or Not Jumma Abwab 1,17,91,853 


(josh warrah Kool, Jumma Bunclobast Toshkliees Ansil on Abwab 
or Abstract arnoinit Settlement of the origiioal and increased 
rental of Bengal, after making the usual allowable deductions ; 
constituting together the total Net llevenuc of the Soubah, 
nndf‘r every denomination, as established in 1170 FtiRsillee or 
Jlih Api’il 1708; during the administration ofCJosBxm Alii Khan 
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and coiitinued thenceforward until the acquisition of the 
Pewanny in 1172, according to accounte which appear to have 
been then rendered by the Canongoes officially, to the Naib, 
acting in behalf of the East India Company, as sovereign repre- 
sentative of the Mogul formally, or virtually of the English 
nation. 

AUSIL. 

Jumma Toomary Teshkhees of Sujah Khan in 1135 Fussillee for 
rupees 1,42,45,561, arising from the Khalsa and Jageer lands, 
distributed in the following proportions ; viz* 

Khalsa portion, rupees 1,06,03,157, sub-divided into 

Mhal or original ground rent exhibited in the account, commonly 
known under the name of Jummabnndy, but more properly call- 
ed Eahtimam-bundy concluded annually with the different class- 
es of zemindars or farmers general, at the anniversary meeting 

termed Pooneab... »«« ... 96,89,510 

Wuzeat or deductions to ascertain the Teshkhees Toomary from 1135. 

1st. Mokharije, dismembered territory of Soohent or Bunder 
Balasore, with Koontah Gant, in the chuckieh of Curry harry, 
included in the standard rent roll of Sujah Khan, but since 
lost to the soubah, though more recently indemnified 
by the acquisition of the tributary share of Cooch Behar 
with the district of Jauldoe, reckoned among the dependencies 
ofPacheat.*. ... ... ... 1,29,450 

Total Mhal Teshkhees Toomary, stated in the bundobust at 

the commencement of the year ... ... ... 95,60,660 

Wuzeat or deductions, 1st Mokharije... ... ... 1,29,450 

2nd. Muscoorat, or sundry petty allowances made to the 
zemindars and others, at the close of the annual settlement, in 
addition to the provision in land rent appropriated by Toorel 
Mull and Jaffier Khan, for the like purposes formerly, therefore 
excluded from the accounts of the Toomar Jumma*, and since 
found inadequate, in consequence of an increased establish- 
ment; viz. 

Eastern Division of the Country particularized, 

(1st.) Nancar or subsistence to zemindars in- 
corporated with or separated from the corps 
of greater landholders since the toomary set- 
tlement of Jaffier Khan, and otherwise un- 
provided for by his or Toorel MulFs original 
allotments... ... ... Eupees 42,871 — — 

(2d.) Keem Tucky or Tanka to the canongoes, 
being a half per cent, apparently on the khalsa 
jumma of Toorel Moil, in addition to their 
former commission of 2 per cent, on the net 
collections on account of the more recently 
increased sub-divisions of pergunnahs, requir- 
ing a greater number of such officers •** 29,707 - • • — 

(3d.) Moccuddemy, allowance similar to the 
nancar, to the chief ryot collectors of such 
independent villages as pay rent immediately 
to the khalsa... 24,356 — — 

(4fch.) Paikan provision, in like manner, for the 
increased' establishment of village peons 14/313 — 
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(Sill.) Bhery Bundy, additional charges, ^repair- 
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ing causeways unprovided for otherwise 
(6 ill.) Mujerai acknowledgment allowed to be 
made by neighbouring zemindars to the Mil 

5,843 
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people of Eajemhal, to prevent robberies 

1,234 

^ 


(7th.) Eahberan, increased number of guides, 

&c. for the convenience of merchants and 

travellers 

951 

— " 

1 , 19,175 

(8th.) Dadny Molungian additional allowance 

to the manufacturers of salt 

176 




(9th.) Dufterbund, one additional officekeeper 

in the 

zemia- 

4 3 13 

darry of Eajeshahy, ... ... ... 

. , . 

& 0 d 

(10th.) Public Endowments, &c. of 

Ayma to the first orders 


13,335 


Mudded Mash to the second 

... 

1,370 


Enam or donations to the third 

*«« 

1,539 


Eoozinah or daily'^allowance to fourth 

... 

1,333 


Kheyrat, or charity to individuals 

««• 

287 


Chiraghy or lamps for the tombs 

Kuddum Eussool, preserving an impression^of the 

122 


prophet s footstep 

... 

67 


Mehmany, entertaining Eakeers 

17,096 

43 



17,276 2 IS 


(Hill.) BiYisioii of tlic country, cliiefly west of the Ganges... 59, GOO 

Total amount of authorized deductions proper and usual- 
ly made from the Jumma Toomary, until the years 
1763-5 ... ... Kupees 3,25,50 1 2 13 


Jumma Bundobust Tbeslikliees Kool in the Khalsa portion of the 
Toomary, sub-divided into 

(Isi) Mlial, or ground rent, brought forward ... ... 06,89,510 

Wuzeat, or legal deductions of Mokharije and Mus- 

coorat ... 3,35,502 

Total Ausil Jumma Toomary Teshkhees Bundobusty of the 
Khalsa lands of Bengal, and included in the a?inuai general 
settlement during the government of Mircossim, until the ac- 
quisition of the Dewanny in 1705 93^64,009 

(2d.) Sayer, or variable imposts of every kind, collected by the 
more immediate temporary officers of government throughout 
Bengal, as particularized in the eahtimumbundy, of Sujah 
Khan, and continued to be rated formally under the head of 
ausil toomary at the same standard ; though the amount not 
being properly ascertainable at the Poorneah, it forms no part of 
the ordinary simple jummabundy then concluded with the 
landholders ; but is usually brought to account at the close 
of the year in a separate article, distinguished by the 
icclmical terms Ilusbul Wosool, according to the receipts thus 
estimated, at an average of the original collection... 9, 1 3,617 

Total Jumma Toomary Teshkhees Bundobusty of Mhal and 

Saycr of the Khalsa, as established in ,the year 1765 ...1,02,77,650 

The dilTeycnce between which, and the similar standard settlement 
of BujahKhan in 1738, being 6,40,433 is in part accounted for, 
ill the preceding deduclions^ termed Wuzicat, for ... 3,25,505 
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Mr. J. Grant’s And will be found entirely so, in a proportional increase of tlie 
Analysis of jageer, to the amount of ... 3,14j927 

the Finances ^ ^ 

of Bengal 

6,40,432 

JageeT appropriations of Territory, asarranged under the adminis- 
tration of Meer Cossim in 1170, rated according to the original rent- 
roll of Jafiier Khan in 1128. 

( ! st,) Circar Alii, or Jageer, allotted to Jaffier Alii Khan, as 
nazim or soubahdar of Bengal, of which more than one- half 
was very politically assigned on such of the undervalued 
zemindarry lands of Eajesbaby, at the ausil jumma, as consti- 
tuted formerly the akta of Meer Jumla, including the large per- 
gunnah of Bhetooreah for 78,990, forming at least one-fifteenth 
share of the district, improperly so called ; and until this time, 
entirely annexed to the khalsa portion, from the reign of Shah 
Jehan, excepting Es. 4,810, set apart as the dustoor or nancar 
of the zemindar, now Eanny Bowanny. The whole territory 
thus appropriated to make up a princely establishment, per- 
haps the largest ever admitted of under the Mogul empire to 
any viceroy not of the blood royal, it must be remembered, was 
to support a great part of the military for the internal defence 
of the conntry ; to defray the expense of embassies or negoti- 
ations abroad; besides the ordinary charges entire of the 
remainder of the civil list, composed of the household and high 
courts of foujedarry or criminal judicature. But by the politi- 
cal arrangement of 1760, and adopted thenceforward to the 
present day, the formal soubahdar was virtually exonerated 
from the expensive incumbrance of the two former articles, 
together with the exercise of the higher concomitant duties of 
representative sovereignty, and burthen ed solely with the 
latter ; yet to soften the pain of dismission from the 
lucrative consequential post of principal nawab or 
delegate, as well as to palliate the family offence of a son, in 
effecting self-^substitution in the room of a fathcr.in-law ; so Meer 
Cossim, on this occasion, procured the imperial sanction for a 
jageer, rather of superior magnitude, in behalf of his kinsman, 
than ever vi^as enjoyed by any preceding nazim, without being 
liable for more than a third of the disbursements usually charge- 
able on that great official territorial fund, henceforth increased to 1 1 ,32,87 

(2d.) Governor Lord Clive. A species of tenure, with all the 
circumstances of its application, equally unprecedented in the 
official records of Hindostan, as it formed a new and separate 
article in the appropriation of the royal revenue of Bengal. 

By the constitution of India, or the Mogul empire, if the grant 
specified in the zymn or contents, all the particulars of the per- 
gunnahs or districts assigned at the ausil jumma, bis lordship, 
in fact, should have enjoyed in life-rent, or during the pleasure 
of the emperor all the financial regalities of the fief, and might 
have claimed from the Company as official landholders, not ©iily^ 
the original crown rent, hut likewise all the soubahdarry assesa- 
ments* afterwards established, or additional receipts of anntial 
rental, though constituting the sole advantage to be derived from 
the territofkl gift to themselves^ besides the inferior local juris ' 
diction, with ordinary zemindarry perquisites ; and his em- 
ployers formerly held their claim of surplus income, eitlior in 
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virtueof fchejageer assignment thus drawn 
out, or if only, expressing generally so 
mucli to be paid out of the lands in question, depended on the 
forbearance of the king’s dewan in demanding 'the further dues 
of the exchequer, until the necessary union of substance and 
form to the conquered right of dominion, long since acquired by 
the English* On the other hand, according to the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, in cleaning the legal obligations of 
serTOiits to masters, his lordship might have been altogether 
deprived of a trifling gratification unequal to the least ot the 
national advantages to be derived perhaps exclusively, from 
the exercise of his personal abilities. By the more universal 
law, therefore, imposed upon the world, by tbe more com- 
manding influence of genius, the singular talents and merit of 
the individual having power and pretensions to rate indefinitely 
his own particular services, produced an equitable compromise 
which extended the benefit of the jageer 
SIC -m 01 ig, beyond the constitutional period of 

such giants usually terminated with the life of the possessor^ 
when construed into its more limited signification of a fixed 
pecuniary annuity of ... ... 

3r(l. Bundeh Walla Bargali, changed for the designation of 
modar ul moham^ of synonymous signification, to distinguish 
the jageer appropriation to the dcwanny representative of 
government, which was on this occasion, probably in the view 
of being realized henceforward by Cossim Alii himself, also in- 
creased to an effective original rental of ... 

4 ill. Bnkhsian Azam, grand commanders, a jageer taken from 
that formerly assigned to the Ameer ul Omrah 
5th. Najim ul Dowlali, a territorial assignment for the nabob’s 
eldest surviving son, formed from the paibaky, being another 
private perquisite of the sovereign delegate issuing from un- 
appropriated remains of resumed jageers, either partially, on the 
extinction of Meer Jumla and Jaffier Khan’s official p*ant3, or 
in some instances wholly, as on the decease or dismission of the 
greater foujedara and munsubdars ; in like manner, as the hold- 
ing now in question expired, or was surrendered, on the cou- 
ditional accession of the occupant of the nizamut in 1765 
6th, Seyf ul Dowlah, the second soiris jageer, was also formed 
from the same sinking fund of royal assignments, and should 

have had a similar issue 

7th. Zemindaran, jageers to the frontier landholders and moun- 
taineers, in the nature of feudal possessions for guarding the 

defiles, continued nearly as formerly 

8 tin Mndded mash, &c., the original charitable endowments of 
every kind, were reduced to... ... ^ 

9tli. Mushroot tannnhjat, S^c. garrison jageers and pensions, taken 
chiefly from the ancient assignments of omlch ahsham, viz. 


Mushroot Akbeernagur Telliagurry... 

Seyd Mahomed Hussein Tannahdar, sungram-gur. 
Mutseddian Khalsa... 

Scyd Mahomed Ali Khan Wakiahnegur 

Eajali J oogul Kishore vakeel 

Mahomed Ashref Khan, mushroot foujedarry Jessore 
Hussein lleza Khan, Bo of Bhoosnah 


16,666 

a,7S3 

7,291 

4,166 

3,645 

4,166 


Baroghagy and Ameeny of the Nowarrah Topekaneh^ Mint, &c, 
Bagh, Tesihch, or marking and arranging the horse ; in all, 
nine distinct officers... ... ..1 17,2S7 
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2,22,058 


2,38,993 

1,08,530 


4,58,312 


2,08,567 


52,322 

40,743 


65,237 
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10th* Pai-baky, or fund remaining for appropriation of all the afore « 
mentioned territorial assignments ; almost the whole ausil of the 
great jageer of the omieh nowarrah of Jehangeernagur ; with a 
large share of the omieh ahsham j altogether held as a secret per- 
quisite of office, after allowing deductions of Ks. 87,686 for 
charges of sebundy, incurred chiefly by tbe naib of Dacca, on 
account of the jageer circar AUi,,, •.« «« 

Total Jumma Toomary of Jageers in 1763, to the amount of .. . 35,54,718 


Jumma bundobust teshkliees kool, recapitulated and carried forward 

in the Abstract of 

1st. Ansil Toomary Padshahy of 1128 distributed into the 
twofold division ot 
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(1st.) Khalsa, or exchequered portion of that fixed or original 
rent-roll, as sub-divided into Mhal, or ground rent, with every 
legal deduction allowed to the zemindars at the settlement of 
their jummabundy, to ascertain the teshkhees or net amount to 
be paid under this head into the treasury annually, from the 
time of Sujah Khan to the acquisition of the dewanny, amount- 
ing to 

Sayer, husbul woosool, at the yearly medium of 


03,04,005 

9,13,647 


Total Mhal and Sayer of the Khalsa ... ^ ... 1,03,77,658 

(8d.) Jageer, or assigned portion of jurisdiction, ivith territorial 
rental of the soubah, at the old valuation, partly to the nazim 
dewan and bukhshi, as high representatives of the sovereign 
power exercised in the civil, political, financial or military de- 
partments, partly to the foujedars and munsubdars, as pro- 
vincial governors, to maintain their personal dignities, with a 
quota of the standing forces of the country, and partly to defray 
the marine garrisons, &c. public establishments ; comprised al- 
together under ten distinct heads, in 1763, including the 
pjaibaky or fund remaining to be appropriated, and amounting, 
after usual deductions of expenses, to ... ... "•* 

Total Ausil Toomary Teshkees, Khalsa and Jagheer, Mhal and 
Sayer of Bengal, to the Fussillee year 1172, or A. D. 1765-6 Ks. 1,38,32,376 
II. Abwab Soubahdarry, additional vice-royal assessments im- 
posed subsequently to the standard rent-roll of 1128, and levied 
on all the rated or unrated lands, proportionable to the gross amount 
of ausil toomary contained in each of the zemindarry jurisdictions 
of the soubah ; the whole, as detailed in 12 articles of per- 
manent imposts established under four legally constituted 
Mogul administrations, from Jaffier Khan^s, in the reign of the 
great Aiemgeer, to that of Cossim Alii, in the 4th year of the 
present emperor Shah Alem ; forming a net increase, clear of all 
deductions, on the receipts of the exchequer : 

Mhal, or ground rent *.• ... 1,13,32,909 

Sayer, or variable imposts ... ... 4,58,944 

^ 1 , 17 , 91,853 

Total of the Jumma Bimdobust Teshkliees Khool, or net amount — — — ^ 
of all the revenue collected by authority throughout the soubah 
of Bengal, to the expulsion of Cossim Alii, and thenceforward 
to the acquisition of dewanny in 1765 ... ... 2,56,24,223 

Second analysis of tbe Jumma BtmdobuRt Kool, 

proportiouing tbe area of the country, to the original mul iiicreastHl 
Kental of 1783 : 
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Mhal, Khalsa and Jageer of the Soulbah of Bengal 

AusiLj Jumma Kaumil toomary of Jafiier Khan^ in 17 ^2 ^ for 
1,6S^ measured and proportionably assessed pergunnah divisions 
forming in all Britisk square miles, of which 62,000, a 

rich productive plain ; after deducting 21 , 14:2 the unrated an- 
nexed area included in the recently acquired territory of Coock 
Behar, or boundary impervious woods of the Sundeibunds and 
I’ipperah, inaccessible hills of Chittagong and Eajemhal, with 
the unprofitable wastes of Eangamatty and Pachete, as alto- 
gether uncultivated or useless for the financial purposes, though 
of some political importance otherwise ; the whole stated at the 
original rent of Eupees ,,, ... 1333 , 74,539 

Wasil, new annexation, complete reduction or resumption of lands, 
before under the same provincial denominations of country, but 
unassessed for any or a sufficient revenue on the khalsa toomary 
until the last reform of Cossim AH, extending to two-thirds of 
Beerbhoom and Poorneah, one-third of Dinagepoor, with nearly 
a seventh part of the zemindarry of Burdwan ; in all, a valuable 
acquisition of arable ground, comprising about 8,000 square 
miles, which estimated proportionably to the jumma of the rest 
of the soubah, should stand at ... 17,25,747 


Total standard rent-rool of 70,000 British square miles, being the 1,51,00,286 
dimensions of alltlie productive lands of Bengal in 1768, ascer- 
tainable under the three following heads of territorial divisions, 
stating the local extent, with amount of the actual assessment. 

1st, Centrical, or interior division, comprehending about C-7ths of 
Burdwan, 2-Sds of Dacca, 3-4ths of Eajeshaliy and Kishenagur, 
l-4tli of Injellee, the whole of Bislienpoor, Jessore, Mah- 
moodshahy, Groraghaut, Lushkerpoor, Calcutta zemindarry, 

Mahomed Amenpoor, &c. Muscoory talooks, with two annas or 
sixteenths of the jageer ausil and ancient towfeer to be valued 
in the ezafa, in all 37,000 square miles of the richest, and, 
until 1763, best ascertained portion, in dimensions and rental, 
as rated at ,,, ... 79,40,482 

2nd. Frontier, and before imperfectedly assessed -districts of Chit- 
tagong Tipperah lowlands, Sylhet, Eungpour, Dinagepoor, 

Poorneah, Eajemhal-plains, Beerbhoom, with Chundercona,&c. for- 
merly tributary division of l-7th of the zemindarry of Burdwan, 
altogether 22,000 square miles, and valued inclusive of the 
Wasii, with three annas of the Jageer, ausil, and towfeer, at ... 47^59,545 

3rd. Jageer, original assigned lands, mixed with or interspersed 
in the foregoing divisions ; but of which eleven annas or six- 
teenths, computed at 11,000 square miles, are still distinct, or 
may be traced as extending over 1-Bd of Dacca, l-4th of Baje- 
shahy and Kishenagur, 3-4th8 of Tnjellee ; in all, exclusive of 
the remainder of 5 annas, not so precisely ascertainable, and there- 
fore ^ incorporated in the gross, with the two preceding grand 
portions ofthe soubah, estimated at the ausil jumma of... 24,00,259 


Total 1,51,00,286 

Ezafa, or increase on the territorial fund of royal revenue, estab- 
lished to the year 1763ji in 12 additional imposts, levied by the 
legal soubahdarry authority, under different denominations and 
forms, but all reducible to the three general heads of Abwab, 

Keilyct, or Towfeers as actually distributed proportionably to the 

40 
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local extent and sum of the toomary assessment of the^afore- 
nientioned grand divisions of the countryj now to be recapitulat- 
ed ; viz, . 1 , . , 

(1st.) Centrical, permanent simple imposts levied ai various 
periods, ihrougbont the largest portion of the soubah as already 
detailed, and to be found classed under 9 beads, now reduced 


to 2, of, 

f Abwab properly so called, in 8 articles, amounting to, 
I Keffyet Hiistabood, or rather Towfeer, arising on 
t two-sixteenths of inland jageers, and which, ap- 

] pertaining to the frontier provincial foujedars, had 

I been carried to the account of their divisions 
L improperly. 




. S,6619 8 


33 , 94,690 


(2Bd,) Frontier mixt profitable iocrease in the finances of this 
anciently unexplored division ; long since effected by foujedars, 
vested with plenary provincial Jurisdiction in subordination to 
the iiazim ; but only properly ascertained and realized to the 
State, during the Soubahdarry of Meer Cossim, as hath been set 
forth in the 9th and 11th articles of ahwab; to which, should be 
"added the three first sub-divisions of the 5tli, being of a 
similar nature, carried to public account in the administration 
of Sujah Khan ; — altogether reducible to 
fKefiyet foujedaran and hustabood, properly so 
I denominated... 

. { Abwab of every other kind imposed on the same 
I territory in 8 articles, similar to those stated under 
he centrical division 


2(v}5/i59 


4,94,884 




(3rd.) Jageer, increase on those originally granted to the nazim, 
dewan bukhshi, nowarrah, with half the asham^ established by 
successive official occupants, from the period ot first assignment 
in the reign of Akbar, as before locally described, until resump- 
tion of so much in the soubahdarry of Cossim Ali ; viz. 
f Towfeer proper on the three first assignments, 
n ] detailed in 12th article of abwab ... 18,81,014 

’ 1 Keifyet, on the nowarrah, &c. jageer of Dacca spe« 

\ cified on the foujedarry profits of that province ... 12,01,316 


30, 83, 329 


Total Mhal Ausil Wasil aud Ezafa of the Khalsa and Jageer lands 
of Bengal, in 1763 ... ... ... Sa. liupees... 3,47.07,448 


Jumma Bundobust Teshkhees Kool of the Khalsa and Jageer 
portions of the Mhal, Ausil, Wash and Ezafa of Bengal, as 
arranged in local extent, with proportional or actual Assess- 
ments in the three following grand Divisions ; viz. 

(1st ) Centrical, comprehending 37,000 square miles, which in 
exact proportion to the total mhal should have been rated 
1,30,59,651 rupees, but was really assessed in the gross of 
original and increased rental... 1,13,35472 

(2cL) Frontier containing 33,000 square miles, in like maiiiier 
rated proportionably, would have yielded rupees 77566497 ; 
but with annexations, the original and every subsequent impost 
to the period now in questions actually produced 7,889,638 
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(3rd.) Jageer, still ascertainable ia 11,000 sqaare miles, rateable 
for 38,82,600, but with the gradual improvement of near two 
centuries, rented for, 


54,S2,li80 


Ifr. J Urant'a 
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Total Mhal 70,000 square miles brought forward in the abstract, 
as valued proporiionably or actually for 2,47,07,448 

Sayer, or variable revenue of ancient establishment throughout 
Bengal, proceeding from customs, duties, and licences ; though 
to be considered more immediately as i mposts on trade or per- 
sona! property, yet being levied chiefly on the necessaries and 
luxuries of life for home consumption, or otherwise affecting 
the general stock of circulating wealth in the country, derived 
solely from the annua! produce of the lauds ; so the burtheii 
must fall on that great revolving fund, depending entirely on 
the industry of theTyots or peasantry, who are at once in great 
part^ manufacturers, as well as husbandmen ; and therefore, the 
income thus forthcoming may be considered reasonably, a col- 
lateral branch or appendage of the proper territorial rents of the 
soubah, with which it is usually incorporated at the close of 
the year, husbul-wosool, according to the receipts, ausil and 
ezafa as before detailed, amounting to 13,72,591 


Total Mhal and Sayer revenue in the gross 
— ^Wuze-at, deduction already detailed of 
Minha, decrease of Sujah Khan’s teshkhees jumma 
toomary, comparatively with Jaffier Khan’s 
Kharije, or dismembered territory, included in the 
valued rental, though not in the dimensions of the 
soubah 

Muscoorat, or all the proper mofussil expense, other- 
wise originally unprovided for throughout the 
khalsa lands 

Bebundy charges on the jageer in the district of 
Dacca, and whicli, though regularly forming no 
part of the ordinary allowances made to the zemin- 
dars thus annually, and as now to be found under 
the novel heads of moslmireh or serinjamy ; yet 
being considerable in the amount, and the only ex- 
pense incident to the assigned portion of the country, 
stated in the yearly settlement, is here included to 
be deducted with the three former proper articles, 
from the gross jummabundy 


Ks. 2 , 60580,039 


42,625 


1,29,450 

1,965055 


87,686 


4,55,816 

Total Bundobust, Teslikhees^ Kool or net Revenue of Bengal, clear *— — — 
of all charges 1763 Sicca Rupees 2, 56, 24,223 
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CEDED LANDS. 


(1st.) Burdwan, according to the tenor of 
the imperial Mogul Pirman, in confirmation 
of the Soubahdarry Sunnnds for this district. 
The Company’s rights to free perpetual tenure, 
expressed by the terras Enara or Altuingha, 
extend to the whole Chuckleh^ so denommat- 
ed ; which includes the zemindarry ot the 
same name, in its more ancient limits fixed by 
Jaffier Khan, the whole of Bishenpoor and 
Pachete, with nearly ^ of Beerbhoom. But 
in this, as in many other instances, advan- 
tage seems to have been taken, through native 
craft, of the local ignorance of foreign rulers , 
for effectively the Territory surrendered in 
conformity to the grant, comprehended simply 
the jurisdiction of the titular Eaja Tiliuk- 
chund, second in descent from Keerutchund, the 
first acknowledged legal occupant of Burdwanj 
and whose official possessions, though recently 
enlarged by the jive large pergunnahs of 
Bundelgaut, &:c. and eleven, lesser ones of 
Arseh, sc. in the chuckleh of Houghly ; to- 
gether with the foreign annexation of JBham- 
inbhoom from Orissa, in. addition to the in- 
terior dependencies of Ohunderconah, &c. 
formerly only tributary, then completety re- 
duced ; did not in all, by any means, consti- 
tute an adequate compensation for the proper 
ceded territorial rights, when defined, inclu- 
sive of the three aforementioned neighbouring 
entire or participated zemindarnes. Such as 
they were however, iu extent or value at the 
moment of transfer in 1760, corresponding 
with the Bengaleh year 1168, they stood 
rated on, the original rent roll 

(2nd,) Calcutta, or twenty-four Pergun* 
nah Territory, originally granted in 1757*8 
by soubahdariy perwannah or dewanny Sun- 
nuds, in the form of a zemindarry, witti rather 
an equivocal obligation for payment of the 
ancient crown revenue, was confirmed by the 
Mogul in 1765 wholly and for ever free in 
reversion to the Company, as an altumgha 
unconditional jageer, after mne years of 
further assigned occupancy to Lord Clive ; 
having been in ail, at the former period,! 
exclusively of land rent and customs of the 
town of Calcutta 

(Srd.) Chittagong Tannah and Province 
(forming about half the garrison jageers, term- 
ed Omleh AhshaHa) when ceded to the Com- 
pany in 1760 by Cossim AH, to be afterwards 
confirmed by the King, in terms of the other 
free perpetual grants of territory, wa.s rated, 
altogether, waste and productive Lands... 

Total Ceded portion of the Soubah ... 


m J 

•S 'a 

52 CD 

Sm ^ 

o «s 

S- 
<0 <» 
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5,174 


882 


2,987 

9,043 


Aijsil Jumma Toomary Pad- 
SHAHY, OP 1722. 


Khalsa por- 
tion, Mhal, 
and Sayer, 


22,90,000 


1,77,824 


24,67,825 


Jageer, 
&c. As- 
signed 
Lands. 


17,276 


43.930 


1,76,795 


2,38,001 


Total. 


23,07,277 


2,21,754 


1,76,791) 


27,06,826 
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aj JM o 

» Ei 

«ph o 

<D cfl » 

aS O 

.. . Slid S 

Abwab, in 8 articles, 
the death of Aliverdi, 
in 1756, with the Serf 
Sicca of Cossim All. 

Keffyet of Cossim in 
3 articles, with Abwab 
Fonjedarry of Siiiah 
Khan. 

Towfeer of Meer 
Cossim, including the 
increase on the Jageer 
Kowairah of Dacca. 

Total. 

total AXTZtL 

AND EZaJFA, 

1703. 

Wuzeat, deductions of 
coorat and Sebundy 
tomary Mofussii char| 
Collections. 

Total Ket Eevenue ol 
Ceded Lands in Beng 
j comprised in the 

1 Jumma Teshkheea Bi 
I bust of Cossim Ali. 

7,12,831 

! * 

1,37,660 

19,166 

1 

t 

9,19,657 

! ' 

i 

i : 

i 

[ 

32,26,934 

51,543 

31,75,391 

^,64,065 

1,204 

68,013 

3,33,282 

5,55,030 

1,911 

5,53,125 


1,58,340 

#«• 

1,58,340 

3,35,135 

N. 

Sebundy Neabut 
Foujctlarry 

12,000 

3,23,135 

10,26,895 

2,07,204 

H7,179 

14,11,279 

41,17,105 

65,454 

40,51,651 


Mr. J.Grauft 
Analysis of tlie 
Finances ol 
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AUSIL JUMMA TOOMIEY 

FINANCIAL SUBDIVISIONS OF 

S 

.2 QQ a 

PADSHAHY OF 1722. 

territory. 

« ,£3 K 

<U CO > 

fl *13 






! 


.» .ts 

Khalsa* 

Jageer. 

Total* 

bewanny. 

S*R» 



S“E“ 

(1st) Eajeshahy, Biietooreali, Neid^ 

h 


&c. constituting the Zemindarry c 

)f 




Kauiiy Bowaimy in its original ej 
tentj with the recently annexe 
pergnnnalis of Baherbund and Bit 
terbnnd, being the proper dewann 
jageer of the Company of Pitladeh 

d 

y 

i 




Pookereah, and part of Bheroie, &c. 





alsOj of the whole of the dispersec 
lands included in the rest of th 
assigned territory; forming in all 
an area of 

1 

12,909 

13,99,47C 

7,50,073 

31,49,543 

|(2nd) Havelly Pinjerah or Din 

agepoor, to Eamnaht, the ancient 
khalsa and jageer portions, with the 
recent annexations of Suntose, &c 





stood as in its present state, at ... 
(3rd) Oukbbah or Kishenagur, to 

3,519 

6,07,874 

1,46,341 

7,54,215 

Kishenchund, rather less than its 
1 actual dinaensionsj when rated in 





the year 1763 

j(4th) Beerbhoom to Bedea ul Zeman, 

3,151 

j 

6,03,784 

44,803 

6,48,587 

1 as before described i 

(5tb) Bishenpook to Ciioiten Singh. 
j(6th) lusEFPooE with Saidpoor, and 

3,858! 
1,36 ei 

1 

3,71,137 

1,29,903 


3,71,137 

1,29,90.3 

some new acquisitions of territory 





in Jessore, to Serykant, See. 

(7th) Lushkeepoor, both divisions, 

1,365| 

! 

1,96,328 

49,081 

2,45,409 

exclusive of Tahrpoor to Shiu Nar- 

rainder Narrain 

(8th) Eoktnpooe to^ Luchminarrain 

1 

499 

1,35,516 

16,167 

1,41,683 

Canongoe. Its original and present 
dimensions not exactly ascertaina- 
ble, as being dispersed throughout 
the different Chucklehs of Bengal ; 





but may be moderately computed at, 
(9fch) Mahmubshahy and Meghna 

600 

2,47,526 

27,157 

! 

3,74,683 

to Kishendeo, as in 1763 j 

(loth) PuTOHSiNGH,&c. toKcelkant] 

344 

1,23,280 

si.nGoj 

1 

1,55,246 

under the description of a taiook.*, 
(llth) Edeackpoob, GhorahgautJ 

259 

1,37,291 


1,37,291 

to Sheu Naut laMimam .,,1 

(l^th) Tipperah ' Eoshenabad to 

1,232 

86,970 

21,460 

1,08,430 

KishenManick, waste and productive, 
(^h) Packitb to Eegonaut Nar* 

6,618 

47,993 

45,000 

92,993 

rain, exclusive of JauHoe,&c. 

2,779 

1 

18,203 


18,203 
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EZAFA 

SOUBAHBAEET ASSESSMENTS, 

FEOM 1722 TO 1763. 

ALSIL 

AND 

WUZBAT 

DEDUCTIONS 

OF 

total 

Het RevekUe 

Abwabs 

Keffyetc 

Towfeer. 

Total 

KZAFA 

TOTAL. 

muscoorai 

AND 

SEBUNDY. 

^ OP 

BENGAL 

1763. 

S*R' 


8“ R‘ 


1 

i 

{ 

1 

1 

i 

i 

S" R« 

I 

6,03,46E 

j 

8,01,479 

14,03,942 

1 

I 

i 

35,53,485 

i 

I 

1 

1 4,475 

! 

I 

i 

1 

35,08,770 

3,31,823 

5,76,324 

... ... 

10,66,565 

18,20,780 

17,SS4 

1 8, C 2.946 

3,21,034 

«>«« 

1,28,768 

4,49,792 

10,98,379 

i 

7,598 

10.90,781 

68,223 

8,96,375 

6,508 

9,71,006 

13,42,143 

8,120 

1 

13.39,023 

30,079 

«tt« «a« 



20,079 

1,49,982 

3,464 

1,46,518 

1,03,799 


67,110 

1,70.909 

4,16,318 

2,806 

4,13,612 

48,047 

j 1 

... 

yO,9SO 

7,09,037 

2,20.710 

4,375 

2,16,336 

57,072 


16,896 

73,968 

1 

3,48,051 

9,1 85 

3,39,466 

86,255 

»•»« 

31,933 

1,18,188 

2,73,434 

1,742 

2,71,692 

12,] 03 



»#« ««■ 

12,103 

1,49,394 

2,525 

1,46,869 

54,748 


20,143 

74,891 

1.88.821 

1,687 

1,81,634 


96,738 

%«*> #«« 

96,758 

1,89,761 

1.. 

1,89,751 

3,323 

»*# •4«| 

»«* w«0 

3,323j 

21,256| 



21,526 
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DEWANNY, — [continued) 
j(14tli) JehaKgeeepoou to Goviiideo>, 
&c* in the three talooks before des-| 

cribed Muscoory 

j(15th) Mahomed Ameenpoor Hough- 
iy, in five talooks, taken from the 

head of Muscoory 

|(16th) Jelalpoor, Dacca, includingl 
the whole of the Chuckleh of Je- 
hangeernagur, Khalsa and Jageer, 
excepting Tipperah, together with 
the recent annexations of Ceryle] 
Torrof and Euttenshahy from Sylhet 
of the perguhnabs Currybarry 
Soosing and Seerpoor Dosskawueh 
from the Chuckleh of Currybarry ; 
Momensingh, Alephsingh and Zuf- 
fershahy, from that of Ghorahgaut ; 
besides a few kismut pergunnahs, 
from Boosnah and Jessore ; in all, 
an area subdivided into a number 
of small zemindarries, of*.* 
j(17th) Seerpoor Dulmaepooe, the| 
khalsa denomination of the modern 
province of Poorneah, in its greatest 

extent ... 

j(i8tli) Fekhercoondy, or Eung- 
poor, with the pergunnah of Koondy, 
exclusive of the late annexation of| 

Cooch Beyhar 

|(19th) Cankjoee, or modern pro- 
vince of Eajemhal, including all thej 
hilly and low lands, as in 1763 ... 
|(20fch) Tomooluck, Jellamootah, 
Mhesadul, Kewra Mhal, Deroo- 
dumna, Sujahmootah, &c, khalsa 
and jageer, forming the moderni 
province of Hejeliee, as originally 
dismembered from Orissa, inclusive! 
of salt and arable lands ... 

[(•ilst) SyLHET, exclusive of Seryle.| 
& 0 . annexed to Dacca, but comprise* 
ing the modern surveyed province, 
in all its dimensions 
pSnd) Ateah, Burbagzoo and Cog- 
mairy, 3 adjoining pergunnahs, in 
several divisions, chiefiy to 4 mus- 
sulman zemindars*.. 
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o .£2 s 

Sw 

Khalsa. 

Jageer. 

Total. 

S"E« 



S" E^ 

32C 

' 62,707 

3,647 

66,354 

700 

' 1,53,195 

15,787 

1,67,982 

15,397 

8,95,386 

12,88,206 

21,53,592 

5,119 

2,14,854 

1,29,374 

3,44,228 

2,679 

2,86,485 

90,573 

3,77,053 

2,217 

2,18,095 

48,730 

2,66,825 

1,098 

3,36,615 

1,41,322 

4,77,937 

2,861 

1,27,618 

1,98,461 

3,26,079 

1,629 

44,879 

7,526 

52/105 
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to the Eahitmam or Eemindarry Jurisdictions of Bengal in 1763. 


EzaFA SoUBAHDAERy AsSESSMENTSs 

1 from 1722 to 1763. 

L 1 

Ausil 

AND 

Ezafa 

Total. 

Wuzcat 
Deductions 
of Muscoorat 
and Sebundy. 

Total 

l^et Revenue 
of Bengal 
1763. 

Abwab* 

Keffyet. 

Towfeer. 

Total 

S» E,' 

1 


S* K“ 



S" ii« 

11® 

( 

1 52,686 

... 

»*» ».« 

62,686 j 

1,19,040 

421 

i 

1 

^ 1,18,619 

1 1,20,2491 

I 

f 

1 

i 



i 


Sebundy mdntled 


1 

1 

38/ji6 

( 

1,68,765 j 

i 

1 

1 

! 

« 

3,26,747 

f 

i 

16,:2d:2j 

i 

i 

i 

I 

3,10,495j 

1 

j 


3,78,891 

•## 

! 

13,66,087 

17,44,978 

38,98,570 

j 

Sebundy iiidudeo 

96,643 

j 

i 

1 

3,801,927 

26,717 

17,27,766 


17,54,183 

20,98,711 

2,236 

20,96,475 

63,323 

1,51,498 

45,353 

2,60,574 

6,37,633 

Sebuilby included 

27,346 

6,10,286 

31,625 

42,758 

36,230 

1,10,623 

i 

3,77,447 

1,900 

8.75,547 

60,844 

B- « 0 « « «- 

2,98,093 

3,58,937 

8,36,874 

12,534 
Feeding 
Elephants, 
Bedrabundy and 
Mujurai 

60,607 

i 

8,24,340 

I »» . . ft 

1,59,535 


1,59,535 

4,86,614 

4,23,007 

34,342 



24,201 

58,636 

1,11,041 

m 

1,10,647 


Mr.J.G-ranfs 
Analysis of tke 
Finances of 
BengaL 
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THIllD ANALYSIS. 


[£e7ig^al Z 

Buadobust Teshkee. K„„I, proportioned 

-Beagal ! “ 


riNAXCIAL SUBDIVISIONS OF 
TEBBlTora, 


■S ^ 

a 

cfj zi 
:z cr* 
2 CO ; 


ig.s 

i-M 

I 


660 


670| 


’,2i)rd) SiLBEKRis JJarbeckpoor, Mo- 
seeda, Cjiogong and Jhangeepoor 
iJuttya 5 neighbouring pergunnahe 
subdivided ... .. 

] 

(24tl() Satsykbh Clmiiuaclily proper, 
Chutidlai, and Tahirpoor, 4 detach- 1 
ed lamara perguunabs i 

i(25tli) IUkgamatty Cutrvah, &c. 231 i 
j tannahs dispersed all over Bengal.! i 

I ““ assessed under the head ofj ' 

j Abwab loujedarry; but without! 
j any oonsidcriible annexed territory ' ! 

I excepting the former, which com-! i 
I mands a province, chiefly waste, of.,' 3,629 
b I I 

i(26th) Muscooky, Talookdaran.l ! 

j Moor&heclabadj and Hoo^hly, the: ^ 

, small separate zemindarncs of As-i i 

I sidnagur, Mheluud, Bherole, Cool-' ' 

j berya, Akberpoor Futtejjuiiapoor 
I Dawah, Myhetty, Ifoogla Sirfraz- 
poor, Chutypoor. Gobinutpoor, Sha- 
zadpoor, Kashipoov, Akbershahy, 
f i-jiickjpoor, &c. in all 78 pergunnah 
I nthuls, 31 tuppahs or kissmuts, and 
! o7 inouzas or villages, under sol 
inany difterent heads of assessment -i 
but scatteivd over and included, in' 
the area of the 3$ preceding painam, 
or greater iinancial subdivisions, in, 
small portions of territory, dimeuit 
to be particularly described, though 
collectively may, equal in extent of 
aiabie ground, the entire dimensions! 
of the Sunderbimdsjwith the remain -l 
ing unspecified lands of the soubah 
m 1768, being nearly Mhala 


AUSIL JUMiSlA TOOMAEY 

padshay of 1722, 

Khal&a, 

' r ! i 

Jageer. | total. 

97,128 

i 

! 1 
! 1 < 

j o,049i 1,02,1771 

1 1 

1,79,12) 

1 ‘ 

2,246| 1,81,3671 

i 

1 

i 

1 


5,929 


(Istl MHAB in 2(5 painam, or licadbj 
of territory __ _ ' 

C2ad) SayBb Customs, Buties, Mint," 
and Gunges, as before detailed Sayer 

1 1 OTAB ol Bewanny Eevenue in 1 763.| 


8,797 


3,81.871 

3,71,440 

7,53,311 

70,92,235 

34,04,403 

1,04.96,638 

.9,13,647 

*>*« »e* « •# 

9,1;1,647 

80, 05, 882p 4,04,403 

1,14,10,2851 
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to the Eahtiraam or Zemiradai'ry Jurisdictions in Bengal in 


Esafa 

Sorn^KDAURY Assessmknts, 
from 1722 to 1763, 

Abwab. 

Keffjet. 

Towfeer 

Total. 

64,300 



1 

64,300 

40,746 


u,872 

44,018 

1 

1,63, 111' 

i 

* a » W m0 

j 

1 

! 

1 

1 , 62 , in! 

1 


AuaiL 

ANB 

Ezafa 

Tot\l. 

' Wuzpat 

1 Deductions 
jof Museoorat 
tniid Seliundy* 

1 

Total 

Net Revenue 
of Bengal 
1765. 

1,60,477 

i 

! 

( 

i 

! 

^ I,5II 

1 

! 

1,04,966 

2,2,7,958 

I,G29 

2,24,336 


Catching 1 



Elephants. ' 


1,62.111 1 

1) :i8i 1 

1,52.730 


i 


I Jaidpd I 
■' Rickniy 1 


4,51,863 

1,16,501 

Gircar Ali, 

Five Laes 

5,68,369 

13,21,680 

3,917: 13,17,763 

31,96,571 

37,67,415 

4,58,944 

30,75D79 

1,00,59,165 

4,38,944 

2,05,35,803 

13,72,591 

1 

3,35,822| 2,0 1,99,981 
1 13,72,591! 

31.96,571 

425*2 6,359 

30,75.179 

1,04,98,109 

2,49,08,394 

3,35,82212,15,72,572 

1 j 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Analysis of 
flieFinauces of 
Bengal, 
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The preceding amount of revenue then, stating it in round MrJ.GmntV 
numbers at two krore fifty-six lacs of sicca rupees, it must be observed 4^FjnaLe8 of 
constituted only the malgoozary, or net eftective yearly income of Bengal, 
the soiibah, immediately received into the khalsa shereefa, or realised 
in transfer by established jageer appropriations, after having allowed 
an estimated deduction (besides the modern additional articles of mus™ 
coorat of about 25 per-cent or 35 lacs of rupees on a medium) from 
the actual gross receipts of the public exchequer on theausil jumma of 
the whole country, to defray all the various charges of collection in the 
mofussil, excepting the Sebundy militia establishments; and which, cor- 
responding with the similar detail already exhibited in the Political 
Survey of the Northern Circars, under the fourth and last general head 
of finance, comprehending the actual unavoidable expense of interior 
management, was undoubtedly amply provided for in the general 
assessment of Jaffier Khan, exclusive of the original toomary settlement. 

Such provision, though struck out of the ancient rent-roll, and ever 
since carefully endeavoured to be concealed, as well as secretly enlarged 
by the encroachment of zemindars and other permanent officiating 
landholders, through the ignorance, corruption or negligence of the 
higher more immediate Mussulman officers of Government, is still every^ 
where to be found and easily distinguished throughout all the provinces 
of Bengal, under the denomination of kharijee jumma, nancar, bazee 
zeemen, or chakeran ; while it affords at this moment, as we hope in due 
time will be experimentally proved, one of the fairest, most expedient, 
important objects of reform and economical saving, occurring in the 
whole scope of financial arrangement. 

As to the ordinary deductions, on account of remissions or balances 
proper to be allowed in stating the actual receipts of revenue on the 
foundation of a revolving annual settlement ; it will be invariably found, 
in times of internal tranquillity, free from any great public calamity, that 
the aggregate of both, on a medium of years, never exceeded 12 lacs of 
rupees ; of which, one-tliird being the usual amount of the former article, 

(and granted with so muclx difficulty under the tedious Mogul forms of 
obtaining the imperial assent, in consequence ot the legal incompetency of 
the viceroy dewan or other representative delegate, to pass an act of such 
high authority exclusively, as the special prerogative of the sovereign) 
was more than amply compensated for, by the nuzzeranah, or contingent 
income arising on the renewal or grant of zemindarry sunnuds, forming 
a constant source of supply, though making no part of the annual bundo- 
bust, while the remaining proportion of two-thirds, or 8 lacs of rupees 
generally uncollected, was brought forward from year to year, in addition 
to the gross of the current settlement, virtually to counterbalance a 
nominal remission of rent, first admitted of in the government of Sujah 
Khan, on the formation of the teshkhees jumma toomary, and conti- 
nued thenceforward on an increasing scale, eventnally of real defalcation 
to the present time. 

We may therefore assign very properly to the period of Cossirn Ali s 
administration, the entire net amount of rent thus realized, clear of all 
charges from the lands in question; to which, if there be added 65 ;! 

lacs proceeding from the sotibah of Behar, together with 11 lacs more 
as the annual malgoozary of Midnapore, (being the only portion of Orissa 
annexed to the great vice royalty of Bengal) we shall find the total effec- 
tive income of all the dependencies of that triple scubahdarry in 1763, to 
be little or nothing short, of three krore 32 lacs of sicca rupees. But 
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BENGAL, the Jumma which was annually remitted to 
Revenue the Khalsa or imperial exchequer : whilst the 
previous to viceregal Abwabs, and other imposts, enume- 
rated in preceding pages, went to enrich the 
viceroys and other subordinate officers of the 
tion. state, at whose mercy, and discretion, appa- 
rently, they were left to be collected. 

Of the Khurauj it is added, that it was col- 
lected in money on green crops, at the rate of 
5 Dirhems per Beegah, and on dry crops, one- 
third of the average produce, as before ex- 
plained from the Ayeen Akhery. A wheat- 
field paid a Kufeez (about 19lbs.) in wheat, 
and a Dirhem in money, per Beegah ; a vine- 
yard 10 Dirhems ; and so on. When Ryots 
changed their cultivation from less to more 
valuable crops, they were required to pay tin* 
higher rates ; and always to pay the Khurauj, 
though the land were left uncultivated ; Ik; 
cause (it is added) they had the power of c.ul- 
vating if they chose.* 

In this enumeration of taxes we have a spe- 
cimen of the practical operation of Mussul- 
man law, as applied to conquered infidels. 
Although the Hedaya t and other commenta- 
ries, state the rate of taxation in general Icu'ins, 
to be one-half, or one-third, the gross produce 

* This rule will be foupd to have been adopted into later 

Ryotwar Settlements. Vide 
t Vide f. 281. 
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agreeable to ancient institution ; but in some instances, the net jumma j. Grant’s 
and in many, the whole demand, inclusive of variable proportions of °f 

incurred charges, have been exhibited in the yearly statements, to the 
no small confusion and intricacy of public accounts ; rendering com- 
parative views impossible, from the abstract and always difficult, 
under fluctuating forms of dry voluminous detail, though such mode of 
comparison be the only one hitherto of practical use to the sovereign, 
for the discovery of possible defalcations, through the lamentable 
ruinous want of a true constitutional stairdard, as well for raising the 
public supplies, as limiting the necessary expense of collection. In the 
summary anticipated discussion now intended of this topic, which more 
properly belongs to the ultimate division of finance under the head 
of expenditure, we must claim every allowable indulgence. 

Perhaps minute accuracy in objects of such vast magnitude would 
be impossible, and may not be expected from one wholly uninstructed, 
by official practice, in the revenue department, while unaided totally 
by any authentic manuscript records of the Company ; except through 
the few imperfect documents which have been of late years publish^, 
more frequently to gratify personal resentments, or suppoi-t the contes- 
tation of private pecuniary ambition, than to answer the laudable 
patriotic purpose of _ communicating useful genuine intelligence to the 
propiietoiy and nation at large, deeply interested with exclusive right 
in the ascertainment of the whole undisguised truth, touching the 
management of their proper territorial possessions in this countiy, 
though precluded by remote situation and other circumstances, from 
learning, through ordinary numerous channels of more general know- 
ledge, such particular local information. After all, the novelty of the 
attempt, and the importance of the. subject, may afford the best founded 
hope of meeting with all the indulgence required ; not from any satis- 
faction herein given, but the probability, that the inaccurate result or 
partial a,nalogical calculations, may some time or other, lead to more 
correct information derived from greater experience, in a course of 
authoritative investigation. 

Pirst, we proceed to state the Malgoozary or net revenue, clear of 
charges, actually received by Government, or then levied, and clandes- 
tinely withheld by its native Hindoo or Mussulman officers, but soon 
afterwards realized to the public treasury, on account of the following 
districts of Bengal, which were imperfectly rated in the preceding, 
bundobust teshkhees kool of Meet Cossim, and in part continued so 
» until the acquisition of the dewauny. 


Ceded Lands. 


1st. Burdwan zeminJarry, when acquired by treaty confirmed 
by sunnuds, dated 4th Itubbi nllowal, 1174 Hojirab, being 
the first year of the King’s reign, answering to the Ist of the 
month Katick 1167, Bengaleh, or 11th October, A. D. 1760; 
was estimated to yield, as hath been stated, a clear revenue of 
Sicca Es. 31,75,391, in the following jEussillee year 1168, 

A. D. 1731-3, when assessed for a gross jummabundy of 
Sicca Rupees 37,24,474, including only a certain portion of 
the mofussil charges produced net to the Company’s Exchequer 
a nwlgoozarry of ... ... Sicca Rupees 31,98,896 



ACTUAL BBVENUE BECEtVED BY THE COMPANY^ 
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At tbe expiration of 3 years lease; viz.— to the end of 1171, or 
lltli April 1765s settled by public auction, a 
Eeffyet, or profit on the same territory, exclusive of 1,03,825 
rupees for resumed cbakeran or servants lands comprising a 
portion of the zemindars nancar, was stipulated as the annual 
increase on the former malgoozarry, which the country was then 
thought capable of bearing .*• •#« '•<»« 

Total Jummabuiidy of 1111 Sicca llupees^ 44,84,049, leaving, after 
deduction of every moiussil charge carried to public account, and 
stated Sicca Rs. 6,25,620, a clear revenue of 
It is however to be observed, that from the errors of the system 
at that time pursued in the administration of the finances, large 
balances were incurred, or incidental expenses accumulated ; 
and it was not until the year 1177 or A. D. 1770-1 that this 
malgoozarry was completely realised, clear of ail charges, by a 
different, and nearly the old constitutional mode of management. 
(2nd.} Calcutta, 24 purgunuahs zemiadarry when formerly grant- 
ed in 1757-8, was computed to yield Ausil and Abwab, Mal- 
goozarry of Sicca rupees 5,53,125 as stated in Cossim All’s 
Teshkhees Bundobust of 1763. Though a large increase had in 
the mean time, been made on that assessment, under the Com- 
pany’s administration; still it was understood before the ac- 
quisition of the dewanny, that frauds were committed by the 
native collectors* A scrutiny, which bears testimony to the 
ability and integrity of Governor Verelst, was tlirefore set on 
foot, and finished in 1173; when it appears, inclusive of the 
salt khalary rents, &c. after allowing a deduction of £ 14. per 
cent, mofussil charges on the whole collections, that a keffyct 
of Sicca rupees 6,78,533, reckoning the amount of Lord Clive’s 
Jageer, resumed A. D 1784, might have been, and was actually 
realised to the exchequer 11 74i Bengaleh, in a net malgoozary, 
arising from about 8 lacs of begas, cultivated 
or pioductive lands... •• lfJ,31,658 

Besides which, the ground-rent, customs, and all 
the variable duties of the city of Calcutta, not 
included in Meer Cossim’s bundobust, and form- 
ing the whole ancient revenue of the Com- 
pany in Bengal, before the levolution of 17f>7, 
without comprising the recent chowkydarry, or 
police taxes, appropriated to defray particular 
charges, might have been always moderately 
estimated, on a medium of years at 3,00,000 

Sd. Chittagong, when ceded in 1 760, was assessed for a maJg oo- 
zar of Sa. Es. 3,23,135, but undoubtedly yielded then, and was 
soon afterwards found to do so, by gradual improvement or 
ascertainment of the revenue, after a deduction of about 1 2 
per cent, for Mofussil charges, according to the actual receipts 
of the exchequer in 1178 


Total net Revenue of the Ceded Lands in 1171, including a new 
additional profit, under the Company’s management, from the 
period of acquisition up to the llth April, 1769 of 19,04,864 
Es., and which having been then or soon afterwards realized, 
is proper to be set down at present as a standard for future 
comparison, clear of all charges, and exclusive of bazee zemeen 
and chahexan possessions hereafter to be specified. Sa. Es« 


6,59,933 


38,58,429 


l5,3i/)58 


4,66,428 


58,56,519 



Bengal /.j from the ceded and dewAnny lands 

DGwanny Lands^ as rated at the period of acquisition : 

No. 5« BisBenpoOTj Zemindarry ausil and abwabj 
clear of charges ia the teshkhees bundobnst of 
1170, is only assessed for sicca rapees, 1,46,518 — 
but y a the following year, under the immediate 
administration of Nundcomais ia the soubah- 
darry of Meer Jaffier, after the expulsion of Cos- 
sim Alii, and as realized to the Company by 
Mahomed Eeza Khan’s management, particularly 
in 1178, was increased by an annual keffyet of 

2,45,232 


Xll 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
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Total net Malgoozary of Sa. Es 3^91 y 5 Q 

13.^ Pachete rated in the same prior settlement for ... 21,526 * * 

yielded in like manner in 1171, as nearly account- 
ed to the Company on or before 1178, for the 
whole zemindarry, inclusive of a portion of the 
Shergautty district, with its old and lately re-an- 
nexed dependencies of Jauldoe, a keffyet of 1,05,126 

constituting then the annual revenue of 1,2(1 , 052 

16. Jclalpoor, or Dacca province, producing net to 
Government in 1170, as stated in Cossim Alli’s 
bundobust... ... ... 38,01,927 

was yet assessed the following year, under the 
neabut of Mahomed Eeza Khan in the soubahdarry 
of Meer Jaffier, though the same was not realized 
during a long period, if ever afterwards, to the 
Company, viz. a profit arising partly on salt lands, 

— ... ... ... 1,50,823 


yielding in 1171, a clear malgozary of... 

18. Fakhercoondy, or Rungpoor, from an area of 
square miles, 2,679, produced in 1170 Es. 
but was rated the following year, irr a further per- 
manent keffyet, as realized to the Company in 
1175, of ... 


0,1 0,286 


2,75,343 


39,52,750 


8,85,629 

and with the northern adjoining district of Cooch 
Behar, on the frontiers of Eootan, a new acquisi- 
tion of square miles 1,302, productive territory, 
possessed independently by the ancient family of 
Narrain until 1179, when it was reduced and an- 
nexed to Fakhercoondy, with a fixed tribute hence- 
forward, after deducting an equal sum as the rajah’s 
allowance of half the supposed rental of the whole 
country, reckoned ... S. Es, 72,000 

assessed altogether, for a reTenue ... 9,57,629 

26. Muscoory, stated in Meer Oossim’s bundobust 

... ... , 13,17,765 

was even then estimated to yield a towfeer or 
profit of 5 lacs, though not formally brought to 
account initil the fallowing year, when the jagliecr 
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AND FBOM THE SAYEK DUTIES. 
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5 , 00,001 


producing it was once more reannexed to tlie in- 
come of tlie whole soubahdarry, under the same 
dewanny management of Meer Jaffier’s adminis- 
tration ••• ••• 

Bated all, at a malgoozary in 1171, of 

Amount of the 5 general heads before stated 
Balance Mhalat, or dewanny portion of all the lands of the 
soubah, included in the remaining numbers, from the 1st to 
the 26th financial divisions of territory, as specified m Cossim 
Allies bundobust teshkhees kool of 1 1 7 0 


18 , 17,764 


72 , 40,545 


,. 1 , 43 , 01,961 


Total net Malgoozary of the 26 general heads of the provincial 
and single zemindarry jurisdictions of, what is termed, the 
Dewanny of Bengal, up to the period of acquisition on the last 
day of 1 17I Bengal, or 11th April 1765 ; being the clear 
annual proprietory rent levied from an area then increased 
71,302 British square miles of productive land. ba. Bs... 10 ,^ 0 , ouo 

27. Sayex, Customs, Mint, &c. variable impositions in 1170 
rated .. — ...13,72,591 

were soon afterwards, under the Company’s adininistration, 
considerably augmented by realization of a new improveable 
source of revenue to the State, before couverted more largely 
by public exactions from the country to the private emolument 
of native officers, with a few favoured merchants, under Mus- 

sulman Government. The whole hitherto denominated Eassil 
Nemuck, or salt duties proceeding from 

1st Land tax raised on about 12,000 
kallaries, eacb yielding 233 mds. of salt, 
and estimated to produce in 1187, when 
struck out of the annual bundobust of 
that year on the institution of the new 
plan 

Deduct 25 Es. levied on every kailary 
included in the jumma of Cossim Alii, 
and incorpoJ^^^led with the other lands, 
supposing the number then worked 

^ 9 , 000 ,., 2 , 25,000 


7,50,000 


5 , 25,000 


Total 

2. Kowaneh Duties of 30 Es. per Md. 
levied from the year 1179, on about 
28 lacs of maunds, calculated to be the 
annual consumption of Bengal with 
Behar on a medium, inclusive of native 
manufactured and imported or foreign 

bay salt ; in all, amounting to 8,40,000 

Forming together a new additional income, which as 
it ought, is believed, to have been some way or 
other, though perhaps irregularly, brought to puh- 
liccredit... 


13 , 65,000 


Amount of the whole Sayer..* 


... 27 , 37,591 


Total Mhal and Sayer of the Dewanny portion Sa, Us. 2,42,86,097 
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Salt Lands, Ceded, and Dewanny« MrJ. Grant’^ 

That woody unliospitable tract of country, which, for the sake of FUiaS d 
distinction, may be henceforth termed Noondeep, bordering the sea BengaL 
coast in a curve, stretching across the months of the Ganges, about 330 
British miles from Jellasore West, on the frontiers of the Chuckleh of 
Midnapore in Orissa, to Islamabad, the port and capital of Chittagong, 
near the S. E. extremity of Bengal, and comprehending (inclusive of 
the Sunderbunds) an area at least of 7,000 square miles in isles or con- 
tinent, already comprised in the general dimensions of the soubali, hath 
always been of considerable importance, as a strong natural barrier 
against foreign invasion, or as yielding the necessary aiticle of salt for 
internal consumption. But it is only within the period of British ad- 
ministration, that its soil and growth of wood, both essential to the 
production of this valuable manufacture, have been turned to the pro- 
per financial account of the State, instead of enriching, with greater 
burthen on the people, two or three corrupt foujedars with a few 
favourite Mogul or other foreign merchants; who always, exclusively, 
under Mussulman Government, possessed the entire trade of the coun- 
try ; while the larger body of Hindoo natives, employed in this and 
every other branch of commerce, were, as they still for the most part 
continue to be, mere carriers, brokers, shroffs or agent banians, receiving 
indefinite commission settled at discretion by themselves. 

To acquiesce however entire in the political rectitude of the prin- 
• ciple, on which a former source of partial in- 

dividual benefit hath thus been converted to 
public utility, or rather restored to the requisite funds of national sup- 
ply ; it is to be remarked, that the sovereign is not only absolute pro- 
prietory lord of the earth and water from which the salt is extracted, 
as well as of all the fuel required in the operation ; but, by mode of 
agency, is the sole immediately original superior of the works and nio- 
lungian boilers, who are kept always in pay, receiving or entitled (be- 
sides an allowance of at least one rupee per month each, while so em- 
ployed as usual in the six dry months occupation) to a further constant 
annual full subsistence in free productive lands, set apart for their 
maintenance, under the head of kharije jumma of the chakeran or^ser- 
vents, to bo cultivated by themselves in the proper season of the 
year and that the manufactured produce of a soil thus possessed, 
assisted by labour so purchased, is as much the civil right and saleable 
property of the despotic master, as the natural yearly growth of those 
lanas termed Khas a,nd Coinar, occurring every where daily through- 
out the country; which, becoming for a time untenanted, are cultivat- 
ed by hire or contract, on the special account of the State* ^Neverthe- 
less, a species of monopoly it must be called, where all territory, with 
its rude or cultivated production, appertains exclusively to the 
prince. Yet, as in its actual form, it leaves the most perfect 
freedom of interior traffic to all European' and native ^ inhabi- 
tants, excepting only Britisli subjects, after the first immediate sale 
on the spot where produced ; it differs widely from those pernicious 
iuwsiitutiotus, under the same denomination, in other parts of the world, 
fraught with complete disadvantages to trade* At the same time, the 
policy of converting it into a source of revenue, seems not only wa-rrant- 
od by the present insufficucncy of public income, the extreme mocltua- 
iion of all ollnu* ionitorial burthens on the people, being greatly short 
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Mr.T.GranCs of the sovereign’s constitutional claim, with the expediency of thus 
Analysis of the the annual supplies in part from the intermediate agents ofpro- 

BengX^ ^ duction, and partly from those employed on hehaif of consumers ; hut 
is more than justified in the opinion of perhaps the ablest, most liberal, 
financier of the present age, and by the example of the greatest civiliz- 
ed existing nations. When in France (a dominion not more than double 
the extent and population of Bengal) the gubelU, which is an impost, 
or rather the exclusive right of selling salt throughout the kingdom, 
produces an annual revenue to the crown of 54 millions of livres, equi- 
valent to two krore of rupees ; and yet the king is neither territorial or 
saline proprietor of the rude materials required in the manufacture, 
more than rightful arbitrary employer of the workmen, advancing with 
risk the original cost of labour, involving a certain maintenance for a 
number oi industrious, though thus virtually the sole privileged mer- 
chant for trending in the retail of general farms throughout all the in- 
terior-provinces, one of the great necessaries of life prepared at the ha- 
zardous expense of others for the market ; — the virtue and political 
economy then of British administration in India, must at least be ac- 
knowledged in one instance, by resumption, with improvement, of a 
dormant or hitherto misapplied source of public supply, under the 
head of Feroosh Nemnek, or sales of native manufactured salt, involv- 
ing at all times an impost of equal weight on the country, but only 
fully and properly realized to the exchequer since the year 1780. An- 
ciently, and still in common, the quantity of this article made for, and 
consumed annually in Bengal, may be estimated on an average, at twen- 
ty lacs of maunds each of 80 lbs. weight, produced by the labour of 
45,000 Molungees ; who with superior agents, including all expenses 
paid in money, were entitled to an allowance of about 20 lupees, usual- 
ly advanced hj contracting merchants, besides what was deemed equi- 
valent to 40 rupees more, furnished constantly in land, and returned to 
the State &om the original standard price delivery at Hooghly, fixed 
latterly at 60 rupees per Mds, though afterwards for the benefit 
of a few Mogul monopolists, of which the principal had generally the 
title of Fak]ier-ul-Tejar,most exalted of merchants, enhanced throughout 
the different markets of the soubah at various rates, reducible on 
a medium to at least 2 rupees per md. But since the annexation under 
the same viceroyalty, of the province of Behar (formerly supplied with 
salt, as the greater part of Upper Hindostan still continues to be, from 
the lake Sambkur in Ajimere) the total required for home consumption 
of foreign exports to Asham, Napaul, with other neighbouring inland 
states, hath increased 8 lacs of maunds. That surplus was at first 
imported from the Coromandel coast, in what is called Madras or bay 
salt, of baser quality and value, as produced by the simple operation oJ' 
the sun on sea water, introduced into shallow pits prepared for the 
purpose near the shore. But on the establishment of the private so- 
ciety in 1765, and since again, on the institxition of the present public 
plan, it was found expedient to prohibit this branch of Indian coast- 
ing trade, affecting alone the native inhabitants of the country. And 
now the whole quantity in yearly demand (being onh medium 28 
lacs of maunds) is manufactured in the proportion of 1-3d in the 
ceded and 2-8dB in the dewanny lands of Bengal, for the use probably 
of 10 millions of souls there, and one-fourth of that number in Behar ; 
imposing only a moderate charge for one of the comforts of life, at the 
ufcmo^ calculation of 6 J annas, or thirteen pence each individual per 
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annum allowing the gross sales, inclusive of all expenses, 'to be Mr 

Sicca Kupees. , « 54,50,000 

Serinjamy, cliarges attending the completion and sale of the manufacture. Bengar^ 
(1st.) Dadney Moiungian, original complete advance of wages^ now 
paid in money to about 60,000 salt manufacturers of ali de- 
nominations, engaged for the dry season, from November to 
May following, at the rate of about 40 Rs. per Mds. being 
near 3 Rs. each person per month, for six months 

moderate labour ... 11,20,000 

(2d.) Akherajat Arung expense of transportation to 
the place of sale ; weigbmen, erection of storehouses, 
purchase of utensils requisite for the carrying on 
of the works, &c. with ali contingent charges, on 

an average 4,50,000 

[3cL) Eussoom, or commission of 1 0 per cent, to 
European superintendents, on the net produce 
supposed ... 3,80,000 


Total net annual sales of Salt, ix5quiring always an advance for 
18 months of 15 lacs of rupees capital to answer charges, 
before complete returns can be made toGovernment ; which, since 
the year 1781, hath resumed its right to the entire original profits 
accruing from the manufacture, and previously in part brought 
to public credit under the three following heads, proper to be 
continued in the same forms of account, and distinct agency, to 
serve as mutual checks, though now to be deducted in a lesser 
proportion from the whole clear produce, amounting to 35,00,000 


Min HA : 

Tehsii Soubahdarry collection of Eevenue to the year 1170, B. 
(ist;) Hassil Kahlary, making part of the bundo- 
bust teshkhees of Meer Cossim, including the 
toomary, or original ground rent of all the salt lands 2,25,000 

(2d. 3 Mhasooi ; Sayer duty on all the salt imported, 
manufactured and consumed in Bengal and Behar, 

Ssc- reckoned at 28 lacs of maunds at 2-| Rs. per 
hundred maunds .. ... ... ... 70,000 

(Sd.) Keffyet, or usual profit of the circur on the 
delivery of 8 ^ lacs of maunds, made in the district 
of Hejellee, and audited in the Jumma at the 
standard valuation of Hooghly, after deducting a 
lac of rupees as the proportion of ground rent 
received as above 2,50,000 


Total Revenue of Salt, accounted with the 
State to 1170 ... Rs. 5,45,000 

Tchsil Dawanny, additional collections from 1172 to 
1178, inclusive: 

(Isi^ & 2(1.) Hassil Nemuck, as established to the end 
of Mahomed Reza Khan^s administration in 1771-?, 
being fuMher kahlary and rowaneh duties, as 
already stated, exclusive of the mhasooi 2| per cent 12,95,000 

Total ^ net rated Collections, tnade on account of Salt, to 1187 
A, B. or 1780 A. i). though perhaps never fully realized, 
before the excellent simplified institution of that year 18,40,000 
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fSd 1 Baky Keffyet— Balance of profit arising on the moderate 
^ ori^^inal settling price of salt, before appropriated to partial in- 
dividual benefit ; but now, with great _ propriety and justice, 
resumed or incorporated with the public revenue ba. its. 


16 , 60,000 


ABSTRACT : 

Malgoozary Tehsil Kool, or net collections levied from zemindars, 
&c. farmers of ^the royal rents, from the immediate officers of 
Government, or mercantile favourites, throughout the soubah oi 
Bengal, in the FussiUee year 1171, to the 11th April 1765, on 
acquisition of the Dewanny ; and then or soon afterwards, inas- 
much as increased beyond the amount of Meer Cossim s hundo- 
bust, realized to the State, including the manufactured produce 
of the salt lands, estimated at a medium of the yearly sales :the 
•whole, to serve as a general standard of comparison, to rate the 
clear annual receipts of the public exchequer, passed under the 
same heads of account, at specified various^ periods, from that 
time forward to the end of 1190, or 11th April l/Sl'* 

(1st.) Ceded Lands : Malgoozary of the three districts of Burd- 
wan, Calcutta, and Chittagong, clear of charges, as improved 
from 1760 when acquired, to the year 1765, or soon afterwards, ^ 

under the Company's administration ba. Its. 

(2d0 Dewanny, comprehending the remainder of tthe souhah, under 
26 heads of territory, and one of sayer, as rated from 1763 to 
1765, or subsequently realized to Government.., / 

(3d.) Salt Lands ofNoondeep, separated from the two foraer 
divisions of territory in the proportion nearly of one-third Ced- 
ed, and two-thirds Dewanny according to the produce of the 
whole, from the annual sale of 28 lacs oi maunds of salt bi ought 
to the credit of Government under the single head of Baky 
Keffyet Leroosh Nemuck after the year 1780... 16,60,000 


Total net real, and estimated Malgoozary Assessment of the whole 
soubah of Bengal, as levied by the immediate officers or favour- 
ites of Government at the moment of the acquisition of the De- 
wanny in 1765 Sicca Eupees 3,18,02,612 


This sum, it is to be remembered, is in exclusion of the following 
countries and I'ental, recently incorporated in the general statements 
of those of Bengal, now singly under consideration. 

1st. Midnapoor, ceded district, in the soubah of Orissa, moder- 
ately rated at a malgoozary, clear of charges in 1765, of 
^ 14,00,000 

2d» Bageelpoor, Dewanny territory, comprehending tlie great 
modern province of Mougheer of 8, 27 0 square miles, dismimber- 
ed from soubah Behar since the year 1773, and annexed with the 
large unprofitable reconquered countries of Eamgur, Balamow, 

Jungle territory, &c. to Bengal, at a rental ofSa. Rs, 5,00,000 

2d. Soubah Behar, the remaining seven circars, exclusive of 
jageera five lacs and charges, A. D* 1765. 63,50,00(1 
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Total Malgoozary of soubali Beliar Sicca Es. 70,00,000 


84,00,000 

Making, togetlier with Bengal, a territory yielding four krore two 
lacs of sicea rupees, if the comparison was to be drawn for all the 
three provincewS, as actually exhibited in the same bundobust. 


4tli« SAYER'—Bttties of Fandioutrali and'Budrucka, 
collected in the custom-house of the city of Patna, 
introduced since 1778 among the receipts of the 
boaid of Calcutta 2,50,000 


Second. Having thus ascertained the net unappropriated malgoo- 
mry of Bengal to have been in round number three krore and 18 lacs 
of rupees ; the next progressive step of inquiry, in estimating the gross 
revenue of all the lands of the Soubah, should lead to a discovery of 
what hath been alienated formally, or in prejudice of the sovereign rights 
on pretence of paying tlie expense of collection, and support the dignity, 
with the authority of internal government, classed generally under the 
head of 

APPEOPBIATJED TEBEITOBIaL EESOUECES. 

Such charges however, (here considered as provided for), it may 
be necessary to premise, are simply those denominated mofussil jzemin- 
darry, or ordinary established expense of interior management through 
native agents, as probably incurred under Mussulman administration ; 
in exclusion of the whole civil and military disbursements, more re-- 
centiy introduced and solely incident to the British Government-gene- 
ral ; therefore, in propriety, termed sudder extraordinary. To treat 
then alone of fche former, it appears incontestible, that a sufScient terri- 
torial fund was from the beginning, made kharvje, or set apart from the 
khalsa and jageer portions, for the purpose of defraying the total of 
financial charges. The proofs are : — 1st. The usual mode of stipulat- 
ing in the annual settlement with the landholders and farmers, only 
for payment of the malgoozary or net rental, formed on the basis of the 
preceding years jummabundy, clear of all expenses except the muscoo- 
rat, signifying literally and technically memoranda, of allowable deduc- 
tions to be made, at the final close of accounts ; and of which, the 
particulars, though trifling in amount, extend to every possible 
head of expenditure, formally authorized ; while at the same time 
evidently brought forward or admitted of, since the date of the tesh- 
khecs jumma toomary of Sujah Khan, in addition to some fixed, 
former, more ample establishment, otherwise specially provided for. — - 
2d. Traces of such appropriation existing in all parts of the country, 
subjected to intelligent European investigation, and usually to be 
found among those fraudulent enormous alienations of lan^ classed 
generally under the common well known appellation of Bazee Zemeen, 
or portions of territory lightly burthened, or altogether exempted 
from rent, w-hlch wore iindoubtedly in small part, granted at the 
formation of the universal standard rent-roll for the charitable sup- 
port of Bramins, with the whole religious establishment of the 
Hindoos, but chiefly, as appears more reasonable, for the subBistciice 
of the ohakenin, or servants comprehending the whole body of zeinin- 
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Mr. J. Grant’s ^arSj canongoes, piitwarries, village pikes^ molungees^ &c. constantly 
^Kiployed in the service of Government. Besides, however, the 
Beogal clandestine enlargement of this fertile source of territorial defalcation, 
of late years through the corruption of mutseddies and other officers of 
revenue, great encroachments have been directly made on the remain- 
ing lands of the circar, already described as appertaining immediately 
(free of every incumlbrance), to the khalsa shereefa. In these two 
separate channels, the current of yearly expense, hath thus artfully 
been partially distributed, to conceal moi'e efectually, by division, the 
increasing amplitude of the drain. It is, therefore, as well to stop a 
dangerous outlet, by exposing it to view, as attain the more immediate 
object of enquiry ; that it seems necessary now to distinguish each of 
these, as flowing from the single original source of sovereign proprie- 
tory domain, under different denominations ; beginning with 

1st. Tehsil Serinjamy, or collections on account of charges. 

These proceeded entirely, from the khalsa portion of the country, 
and have always been levied in like manner, and according to the same 
sta ndard, as the royal exchequer dues, either by abwabs, in addition 
to the ausil jumma, or by an increased simple rental, as a moderate 
compensation for both. In 1172, on acquisition of the Dewanny, 
besides the amount of muscoorat, &c. forming then the only surplus 
exactious, raised formally from the collective body of zemindars, and 
carried to public credit to he afterwards remitted to them, Mahomed 
Eeza Khan introduced two additional articles, chargeable wholly on 
the districts of Dacca and Poorneah ; which swelled the tehsil serin- 
jamy of that year, inclusive of what hath been stated for the Ceded 
lands, to 16 lacs, while the standard malgoozary bundohust of the 
whole soubah, was reduced to about one krore, 92 lacs of Sa. Rs. — In 
1178, at the close of the same administration, by the introduction of 
moshaireh, or monthly allowance to the landholders, intended as an 
indemnification for resumed resources, (constituting, as was at that 
time supposed), their sole means of subsistence : the wojoohat, or 
extra collections for the proper maintenance of these, with all the 
other more immediate revenue officers, were arbitrarily pi’esumed 
or discovered to be about 37 lacs, throughout the whole of 
the Ceded and Dewanny lands. In 1184, the amount thus appropri- 
ated and assessed on the same territory, in addition to the net rental, 
appeared to be 47 lacs; which served to defray the newly stated 
charges of poolbundy and foujedarry adawluts, with some more recent 
articles of the moshaireh ; and in 1190, or A. D« 1783-4, after the expi- 
ration of a complete cycle of 19 years, the clear malgoozary jumma- 
bundy (settled in behalf of Government, continuing still almost pre- 
cisely at the same reduced original standard of one krore, 92 lacs) left 
for the tehsil serinjamy, thus exclusively levied after accumulation of 
the expense of the dewanny courts, sebundy, &c. 74 lacs of rupees ; 
remembering, however, that iu this calculation, the charges of manu- 
facturing salt, and collection of the customs, forming together an object 
of 24| lacs, and always deducted from the gross receipts of both, in 
the abstract annual rent-rolls, is to be set against the salary and allow- 
ances of about 140 gentlemen, servants of the company, employed in all 
branches of the revenue department, and whose establishments, being 
extraneous or foreign to the system of Mogul administration, should 
have no admission, into a fair comparative view of the finances of 
Bengal, prior to the era of the Dewanny, unless perhaps for the very 
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inadequate proportion of one-seventh of the amount, or 3| lacs allowed Mi-- J.Qranrs 
to about 44 of those gentlemen, having 15 collectorships, which is far Analysis o£ 
from being attended with the necessary authority, have not the shadow of 
of that power, heretofore annexed to rather a greater number of fouie- ^ ' 
darry and zelahdarry Mussulman residences, distributed in like manner 
formerly throughout the country, but with fuller effect, in executino- 
the duties of sueh high important stations. 


This sum of 61- lacs then, supposed here to be the aggreo-ate of 
yearly supplies appropriated to pay the first interior expense of the 
collections while under the management of native agents, if really 
ascertained to be as stated, an excess of the proper income of the State 
proceeding from territorial funds described within the khalsa portion 
but altogether new, or recently, discovered, exclusive of the net malo'oo- 
zary resources ; so it must be considered to have existed, as weU in 
surplus of the bundobust teshkees of Cossim Alii, or the greater esti- 
mated revenue of 1171, as of the unaccountably diminished jumma- 
bundy of the following year, under the auspices of Mahomed Keza 
khaii. fc or we must contend there is not a single individual Mussul- 
01 J iindoo, ixecossarily ox actually employed in the finances^ or an 
aniclc ol unavoidable necessary expense, now incurred by administra- 
tion, (excjepting the moderate salaries to indispensible British agents), 
that was not before equally chargeable to government, in the most 
economical periods of Mogul sovereignty ; and therefore, though the 
united, tree, and appropriated public supplies for the present time, fall 
iniinitely short of their more ancient standard, the defalcation is to be 
placed entirely to account of the former, or unappropriated resources, 
involved in tlie first grand simple operation of reduced settlement, at the 
ac<iuisition of the Dewaniiy. In confirmation of this position, the two 

lollowing instances of assessed lands within the soubah are adduced ; 

and though in local dimensions, these maybe thought too small or unde- 
fined, to serve as a basis for exact calculation ; yet as they ought in 
other circumstances to be perfectly analogous, they may be here safely 
admitted in support of what will appear rather an unimportant con- 
clusion, until the more full positive statement of the principal fact, now 
only glanced at in the comparison* 


The first is, in the zemindarry of Rajeshahy, and stands suifiicient- 
ly authenticated araon^ the documents referred to in the “ Plan of 
settlements, &c. p, 90.” Under the title of, a Ryot’s account of rent 
in the village of Deknypahr, dependent on the pergunnah of Oowas, in 
the Bengal year 1182, A* D. 1775-G. This account, if before received 
ill proof of the great accumulated burthen on the country, might here 
be exhibited to show, as well the vexatious unauthorised exactions of 
the zemindar from the peasantry, as injustice to his sovereign, in with- 
holdhig the amount of actual colk‘.ctions ; for it is more than probie- 
inatical, whether any British administration, so far from entering into 
Bucjh minute detail of the revenues, as to proportion the gross assess- 
mentn of a whole district to the subdivided farms of a village, have 
ever been able to ascertain the proper names of all the greater includ- 
ed pergunnah divisions, each comprehending a multitude of these 
Binaller territorial portions* But the purpose now of bringing it for- 
ward, IS still of more extensive scope ; being to estimate, from the 
data it affords, the similar defalcation of all the landholders of Bengal, 
on pretence of ciiarges or increasing demands of the state. "" 

43 
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THEIR AMOUNT IN TWO SPECIAL INSTANCES. [Bengal 1. 

To proceed accordit>gly. The ryoty jumma of 63 begas, 6 cotla 
of different sorts of ground, as stated in the ausil, which 
certainly means a proportion of the original toomary rent-roll 

equal to . ° ® 

Abwabs on that capital, being the soubah-darvy proportionable 
assessments, already described, levied to lldi A. B. A. B. 

1737 towards the end of Sujah Khan’s government at 5 A. 7 C. 

• 7 10 5 

per rupee, is ... ... •.* ••• ® 

Xo 1167 or 1760, on Meer Cossim’a accession 11 an. 

per rupee — 24 2 5 

Xo 1172 or 1765, on ike Dewanny acquisition, and yearly 
following on various pretences, and at different rates... 14 0 17 
Xo il SI or 1774, altogether unauthorised, rateably 9 2 6 

23 3 3 

Total Ausil and Abwab ... ... ... . ^ ^ 

In like manner, a portion of fussdlee or harvest grounds ot ^9 
beo*as 6 cotta rated according to the yearly produce of crops at 

ausiliumma of Rupees lS-7.17, with abwabs similar to the 

foregoing of 30-i 1-4, yielded in all ... ^ ^ 

Making* together, a revenue little short of the original, increased 
three-fold, amounting to. ... ...» Sicca Rupees... 1 20- 


8 10 


Now conformably to this e:s;action, calculating on the same pro- 
Bortionable scale, the assessment of the whole soubahdany, should pay 
annually to, government in gross about 68 lacs; whereas its then 
rental little more than exceeded a third of that amount, being baiely 
eaual to the ausil jumma ; and the kooll bundohust oi the soubah 
entire should have been rateably in like manner, near four krore ot 
rupees, including at least one-fourth to answer supposed iiioiussil 

The second instance, comprehends, the ceded districts of Burdwan, 
Calcutta, and Chittagong j and, as these lands offer a much more exten- 
sive field for observation, so, in being longer Icnown, or more periectly 
investigated, and including iu a certain proportion, aU the variations 
of soil climate, or other circumstances influencing the state, with the 
vearly value of rude and manufactured produce, to be found in every 
other province of Bengal, they also must afford a juster more accurate 
<=cale of comparison, to determine the measure of the whole by a part, 
than the former or any other standard which occurs within the very 
namw limits of actual knowledge.. The data presented to us are ; a 
widely dispersed various territory, part advantageously and psirt imta- 
vourably situated, including in all its dimensions 9,043 British square 
miles of which 8,000 may be reckoned productive, forming about one- 
ninth of tlie siipeiffcial contents of the whole soubah, coming under 
the like class of profitable sources of revenue. The au.sil toomary 
lumma of the same portion of land, being the fixed proportionated 
medium result of its value, ascertained in 17^2 after the minute autho- 
ritative enquiries of many able successive administrations, in course of 
a century and half of practical despotic rule, was, as hath been already 
stated 27 lacs of Eupees, which became increased })y abwabs or 
improvements about the era of the Dewannyin 1765, to a netmalgoo- 
gary of 58i lacs ; behigj' either iu the case of the oTiguial or aceumw 
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lated rental, nearly one-fifth share of the similar periodical assessments Mr J. Gratify 
levied throughout the whole country, exclusive of the sayer duties and 
more recent profits set forth under the head of Feroosh nemuck. At of 
the same time, the separate extra collection made from, the same terri- 
torial funds on account of Eomoidarry or mofussil charges, amounted 
in all the districts, on a yearly medium taken at the commencement 
and conclusion of the cycle of 19 years, ending in 1783-4, to Sicca 
llupees 8,33,673. Admitting, then, this last article denominated teshil 
serinjamy to bear the like proportion of one-fifth, that the clear klialsa 
revenue of the same lands do to the total of the soubah ; it will 
yield altogether, within 5 lacs of its estimated universal produce 
at first calculated, on foundation of the actual charges, including 
37 lacs for the expense of native agency in the customs and manu- 
facture of salt. But if the mean proportion of rent and extent of terri- 
tory compounded, being a seventh paH, were made the ratio ofwojooliat 
collections throughout the whole of Bengal, the amount would exceed 
75 lacs. 

2. Kharije Jumma, or rental of lands, alienated prior to the last 
corrected formation of the ausil toomary of Jaffier Khan, as a constant 
ample maintenance for all the inferior native officers employed in the 
collections or otherwise, and for the charitable support of Brarnins, with 
tlio whole religious establishment of the Hindus. This, at present 
forms the grand source of emolument to the zemindars and canongoes, 
as well as to all the classes of public servants, subordinate to both these 
official heads respectively ; — and by the fraudulent extension of it through 
tlmir collusion, under the ignorance, corruption, or negligence of govern- 
ment, since the last regular authoritative appropriation of such land, 

■which might liawc taken place at the permanent original settlement of 
iJic revenues of the sr)uhah about the year 1722, hath become enormous- 
ly great, more specially in latter times ; and if not timely checked in its 
growth with the strongest otjuitable hand of power, by resumptions and 
aJ.>.soIute limitation, must in the end, inevitably absorb all the most pro- 
ductive, still existing territorial funds of the state. The lands thus 
alienated, were from the beginning distinguished under the two gene- 
ral descriptions Chakoian or Bazee zemeen, of which the chakcran, as 
the w'oixl implies, comprehended the territorial assignments made for 
tlie suhsisience of vservants of ail denominations and ranks, throughout 
the soubah, viz* Nancar or Khanchbany ; so, the whole or the gi’eater 
part of the zemindaran, canongnian, mokuddiman, putwarrian, paikan, 
nK)lungian, and raliberan, forming together a body of nt least 150,000 
iiulivicluals, Mussulmcnor Hindus, necessarily employed in the depart- 
ment of fiiiiince* Generally in, the other provinces of tlie Mogul empire 
Jill these <!!lasHes of natives, (excepting the zemindar and molungecs, the 
hitter of which are peculiar to Bengal and Orissa,) were paid by a rus- 
Boom, eommiHsion or pcr-ccutagc on the amount of their collections, 
eitiier in money or hi kind, or they received a moshaireh or monthly 
allo%vancc, in the nature of wages for services performed. Bui in Bengal, 
it appears tliat an ample ])rovision has been made for the whole corps 
<dliciaily, in frees land, cmiiri^ly separated from and struck out of the 
iiriginai tent-roll ; probably from the period of the Afghan kings of ibe 
country, whose institutions, in this particular, were perhaps adoptcMl, by 
their ,snr<*.f*ssors the Moguls, heiuje oitcasionlug a particular local devio-- 
tioii from ilie, esiablishcMl regulations <d* the Intte.r. 

jftccnrdiiigly/it was feund from the rtnearches of the Auinctii:';) 
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throughout those districts, to which alone they had been deputed in the 
year 1777, (and scarcely forming two-thirds of the area of the whole 
soubah, inclusive of Burdwan, previously investigated) that no less than 
10| lacs of begahs were thus entirely appropriated lahheraji, or rent- 
free, under the head of Chakeran, besides the nancar, zemindarrian, 
and putwaxrian, of which it doth not appear that any account, unless 
in a few instances, hath ever been obtained ; and that valuing merely 
the ascertained territory so disposed of tQ servants, at the moderate year- 
ly assessments of rupee per bega, the amount would turn oufe 15| 
lacs of Rupees. 

But the 2nd division of the kharijejumma, being the hazeezemeen, 
or certain lands set apart for various uses, comprehends by far the 
greater portion of all the fraudulent alienations now in question. The 
true undoubted cause of this^ will naturally occur to such as are 
acquainted with the bigotry and superstition of the Hindoos, the influ- 
ence of their priests, and irresistible propensity to encroachment with 
chicanery, under presumed ignorance or negligence of rulers ; when it 
is discovered that charitable donations to Brahmins, and endowments, 
for the maintenance of their various religious establishments, make up 
the greater part of this head of territorial funds, at present in a manner 
wholly dormant. It will seem nevertheless at first sight extraordinary, 
that either of two successive dynasties of Mussulman princes, both of 
the Sunnite most rigid sect of Mahomedanism, who, so far from tolerat- 
ing the Hindoo worship, more frequently destroyed their temples, 
and imposed the lizea as a fine for idolatry ; should yet, in the parti- 
cular instance of Bengal, appear to make any provision, for the support 
of the local system of religion. In truth, they did not, and could not 
avowedly do it, whatever might have been the lenity or policy of 
Akbar, in whose reign were framed the original institutions now uni- 
versally received, in allowing a secret inclul- 
Sic. in orig, gence. Yirtually, however, the effect was the 

same, whether the rajah’s toorel mull and 
mansing, the emperor’s first delegates for the settlement of the finances 
of the souhah, were authorized or not, to show any consideration for 
the ministry of their proper faith. But to what amount may have been 
thus clandestinely sacrified, or by wilful negligence lost to the State, no 
records could then, or now, be produced to evince; and indeed, it is 
only of late that this portion of the Mogul empire had arisen into some 
estimation by its increasing riches and prosperity, that the enquiry or 
establishment of the fact, could be deemed of any great importance to 
preceding rulers. To the present, it may be sufficient to know, that all 
such alienations legally, and according to the constitution of India, as 
derived from the highest sovereign authority still formally existing, are 
absolutely null and void in themselves, origim; and only to be 
tacitly acquiesced in, on principles of policy or equity, inasmuch as 
they are to he restrained within hounds of moderation and universal 
national justice. The greater part therefore, of these spurious fraudu-* 
lent donations denominated clewuUer, hirmooter, bishnowutUr, perooter, 
mahooUran, &c., which for some years ])ast, have been daringly 
made, if not even openly avowed, ^Erom the experienced lenity of 
British administration) to have been conferred under certain 
form of sunnud or grant, as tlio sole act and deed of zemindars, the 
mere acknowledged officers of government, in violation, or rather by 
•treasonable assumption of the first exclusive royal prorogativCj in so 
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traiteroiisly iransferring my portion of their eahtiin^ or teititorial 
trusts, to the prejudice of the perpetual proprietory right of dominion, 
besides a present enormous defalcation of the public revenue ; we repeat^ 
the greater part of these must necessarily, but with full intelligence" 
joined to the most cautious vigorous perseverance, be resumed ; though' 
constituting, inclusive of all other appropriations under this head, as 
appeared even from the partial enquiries of the native aumeens employ- 
ed throughout the same districts, and with the like limitations as have 
been mentioned in stating the chakeran, a territory rather exceeding 
451 lacs of begas, estimated at least at 67| lacs of rupees. ^ 

The aggregate amount then of both these branches, 
chakeran and bazee zemeen of the kharijee jumma, appears 
to be 55| lacs of begas, which valued at a' rupee and half 
each on a medium, should yield a net rental of rupees S3| 
lacs. ^ ... ^ ... ^ ... ... 83,50,000 

But in this calculation, the following districts, compre- 
hending altogether square miles 30,148, are totally excluded, 
as not having been subjected to the aumeeny investigation, 
vh, Dinagepoor, Edrackpoor, Sylhet, Iteah, &c. Silberris 
andTomooIucb, Tipperah, Pachete, Rangamatty, CoochBey- 
har, with the muscoory zemindarries entirely, and which be- 
ing collectively equal to one-tbird of the whole area of the 
soubab, or at least one-fourth share of all the productive 
lands, should yield in proportion of the total of the forego- 
ing 3-4th8 18| lacs of begas, equivalent to ... Rupees 17,75,000 
Further, it may be admitted as certain, that little or no 
part of the nancarto the zemindars, or what may have been 
taken by the canongoes themselves in land, as an equivalent 
for their russooin, hath been reckoned in this account, and 
which making together, when restricted to legal bounds, 74 
per cent, on the ausil jumma toomary, may moderately be 
estimated 7 lacs of begas... ... ... Rupees 10,50,000 ’ 


Tims supposing the total of the kharijee jumma to be 
81 1 lacs of begas, yielding ... ... ... ...1,21,75,000 


Again ; this statement of appropriated lands, will be more large- 
ly verified, by proportioning the better known alienations of the 
coded territory to those of the whole soubah (thus supposed imperfect- 
ly ascertained through aumeens) than hath been already done, in 
respect to the revenue article of tehsil serinjamy. Accordingly, 
the districts of Burdwan, Calcutta, and Chittagong, forming a ninth 
of all Bengal, after vaiious scrutinies, being found to contain 
in chakeran or bazee zemeen, begas 11,76,898; the proportionate 
result for the country entire, would be at least one krore of begas, 
producing a yearly rental of one krore and a half of sicca rupees. 

In like manner, the amount of the two more general heads of 
tehsil serinjamy, and the kharije jumma (being the rents or lands in 
part cither legally bestowed by government, fraudulently alienated by 
its proper officers, or unconstitutionally seized by the actual possessors, 
taken together) vshows the whole of appropriated resouj-ces to defray 
the real, supposed and fletitious zemindarry, mofussil charges for 
interior management ol‘ the collections, or support of the honour and 
dignity of a munificcui sovereign, to be one krore eighty-fivo lacs 
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of rupees, wliicli sum added to the net malgoozary revenue of the 
crown, as before stated, on the acquisition of the Dewanny, makes^the 
total of the khaon wosool, or gross receipt of revenue, annually raised 
from the country and its inhabitants at large (on the proper account, 
in the name or with the assumed authority of the ruling administration 
in matters of finance, as the sole exclusive unquestionable high repre- 
sentative territorial lord proprietor of the soil, according to real assess- 
ments, inclusive only of a few estimated resources, which have been 
actually realized or ascertained, under different administrations at 
various periods, from all the severally specified defined districts of the 
soubah of Bengal) to be in round numbers, five krore and three lacs 
of sicca rupees ; while it may he further advanced, in anticipation of 
what will furnish the similar details for a separate essay, that when 
the gross rental of Behar with the Chuckleh of Midnapore in Orissa 
are taken into the account, the sum of the whole, cannot fall much 
short of six krore and thirty lacs of sicca rupees. 

Here we must bring immediately to our recollection what Mr® 
Holwell, generally the most enlightened political writer of his time, 
on the affairs of Hindostan, and who then possessed, in a manner 
exclusively, all the local financial knowledge of his countrymen, pub- 
lished about 20 years ago on the subject of the territorial funds now 
in question. If it should be admitted, as it appears, that his calculation 
of eleven krore, goes as much heyond the reality of rents or revenue 
actually forthcoming (as the amount proportionably will be found, to 
fall short of the entire original gross produce of the same lands, which 
ought legally to be in quadruple ratio to the sovereign proprietory 
dues) it is to be remembered in justice to this gentleman’s authority, 
for which we entertain the highest respect, that he could not have 
been furnished with any accurate details under the distraction and 
jealousies of the then ruling Mussulman government, as is apparent 
from the allowance of two krore fox the sayer duties alone, of the city 
of Dacca ; and that the 24 pergunnahs of Calcutta (the circumstances 
of which are made the basis of his analogical computation for the rest 
of the country) were the only portion of territory at that time tolerably 
explored, or perhaps in the least known to the other agents of the 
Company for some time, after the revolution of 1757. 

To distinguish however the net malgoozarry revenue, expedient 
and proper to be drawn into the exchequer, from the total of the gross 
rental of Bengal, which may for the utmost safety be thus computed 
five krore three lacs of rupees, it will be necessary here to exhibit for 
deduction, an anticipated sketch of what might have been constitution- 
ally, and ill justice, deemed a sufficiently great munificent allowance, or 
what can in probability be actually incurreil on account of mofussil 
zemindarry charges of collection under every denomination ; and for the 
preservation of the public peace of society at large, by an adequate 
militia, as well as to secure the interior tranquil order in particular of 
the great mass of the people, called Hindoos, in affording support, se- 
cretly or avowedly, for the most ample hraminical establishment of any 
possible utility. Accordingly, supposing the whole soubah to be com- 
posed of 400 eahtimam or zemindarry jurisdictions, inclusive of IfiOO 
pergunnahs, having each a canongoc ; and with an equal number' of put- 
watiics, 25,000 villages, every one of which reckoned to contain on an 
average 60 houses for as many families of tathet less than 7 pcrBoirs, to 
make the entire assumed jropulation of ton millions of souls, scattered 
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throiiglioiife a territory in all its dimensions of 91,000 square Britisli 
miles, ^aifording 72,000 in some measure productive, then the three or- 
<lers of superior native officers here indicated as requisite for the inter- 
nal iiianageiiient of the finances, being entitled to about 14| per cent, 
on the gross receipts ; 28,000 berkendazes and sebundy troops, chiefly 
in tlie frontier districts, with a subsistence to each of 12 begas in free 
land, assigned over, at a moderate valuation of one rupee per bega; 

50.000 pikes forming a relief of stationary village peons every where 
indispensably requisite, and maintained on an aUotment of 10 begas of 
gTOiind to every individual; 45,000 molungees, being the presumed 
original nuinbcr of salt manufacturers, possessing for their permanent 
support, jjerhaps only 4 hegas individual^, besides a rupee per month 
in rice or money, for their half year’s labour ; together with a surplus 
of 2| lacs of rupees, for pool mid bhery bimdy, bazee khurch, &a;— 
will inak(i the total of mofussil zemiiidaiTy expenses, as p>robably set- 
tled to the year 1722, rather more than 25 per cent, or 80 lacs on fclie 
Tcnt-roll of that period, being the ausil jumma toomary of Jaffier Khan ; 
UiIkI il at the same time we allow, under the head of Bazee zemeen 20 
begas of the richest productive land to have been set apart for the 
charitable religious maintenance of a brahmin, admitting of two to 
every village ; consequently a legion of 50,000 for the whole country ; 
we shall find the amount of all the appropriated funds, for the autho- 
rised necessary disbursements of the State, during the vigour of the 
Mogul empire, to have been 40 lacs of sicca rupees. But though the 
collection of the souhahdarry abwabs, since established proportionably 
on the original assessment, cannot really be attended with any great ex- 
traordinary (diarge, while thus levied rateably by zemindany jurisdic- 
tions, already universally subjected to similar observations of linance ; 
near 8^ per cent, additional hath been incurred under the head of Mus- 
cooratj on account of these newly accumulated imposts, or in conse- 
4[nence of a more extensive agency; to which being added one-third of 
expendittrre for a like increase in the quantity of salt manufactured 
and annually consumed, together with 4| lacs more, to answer all 
further contingencies ; — theWalof all charges will be 56 lacs, leaving 
a clear revenue to the sovereign from the soubali entire, of four krore 
forty-sciven lacs; thus, supposing a zemindany deficiency of one 
krore twenty-nine lacs less than tlie net malgoozarry of 1171, besides 
a nelucifcioii of one krore twenty-six lacs more on that settlement in 
1172, including together a positive unaccountable rcsumable yearly 
defalcation of at least 2 krore of sicca rupees. 

If however, it were allowed in a case of such importance to offer 
the result of a calculation, founded rather on analogous hypothetical 
rcJiHcming, than on any detail of facts more or less correct in the exposi- 
tiiUL 1 should be inclined to go beyond the bounds of the preceding 
Bctilement, and assign to Bengal, in all its dimensions, an area of 

90.000 square British miles ; of which one-fifty hilly, jungly, barren 
and ustilesB ; ono-fiffch mostly uuproduotive, as lying under water, 
towns, highways, woods, or pleasurable wastes ; two-fifths a rich common 
pasturage with beneficial plantations, altogetlier exempted from taxation; 
and ihci remaining one-fifth proportion, alone in cultivation, liable to 
the rents of the territorial proprietory government at the established 
rate of the rebba, or one-fourth of the yearly gross produce of 18,000 
scjuate miles each of 1,986 begas, which at the medium value of the 
lands of the2i perguimahs, being Jh rupee per bega, should yield 
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(exclusive of salt profits, but includmg the foregoing collection for 
charges) a revenue of five krore twenty-two lacs seventy-two thousand 
sicca rupees. 

To those who have heard of the vast riches of Bengal, and unfur- 
nished with any local standard of appreciation to estimate them 
intrinsically, are forced to draw their comparative ideas solely from 
the factitious more opulent circumstances of European dominion, still 
in a progressive state of improvement ; while Asia, tor ages past, hath 
been on the decline or stationary it may seem rather wonderful, that 
the proprietory share of a territory so advantageously situated in the 
temperate zone (known to be the most fertile of Hindostan, which is 
the acknowledged garden of the East, and productive at least of a 
doable yearly harvest) should be even so inconsiderable as it appears to 
be, from ihe largest of our calculations. For, it will naturally occur 
that the lands of Great Britain, of the same dimensions almost pre- 
cisely, with perhaps a more scanty population ; yield a rental to the 
proprietors, inclusive of their present rated tax of four shillings in the 
pound, of twenty millions sterling, or krores of rupees, supposed to be 
only one-fourth of the gross produce realized by ^ the tenantry, 
and which is nearly four times the valued landlord's revenue as 
stated for Bengal, bearing the like proportion of a quarter to the 
total returns of agriculture forthcoming to the Hindoo peasantry. But 
the relative wealth of nations, depends on the wants of the people 
and the surplus product of their labour, beyond internal consumption 
carried abroad for sale* A seer of rice with a little seasoning, a rag, a 
hut, or the canopy of heaven (the whole brought within the daily 
expenditure of an anna or two-pence for each individual) -satisfy all the 
natural wants of an Hindostanny husbandman or manufacturer ; and if 
he can save at the end of the year, a couple of rupees from the produce 
of his industry, rated at 100 in the market, he is infinitely richer, more 
contented, and easy in his circumstances, than the individual following 
either of these occupations in England, who, after incurring a personal 
expense of two shillings a day, should yet be able to lay by an annual 
profit of two guineas from his whole estimated work of 100. At tlm 
same time, with respect to the natural intrinsic riches of country, it is 
tobeohserved,that in proportion as the soil generally is initself fertile, so 
it will be found poorly cultivated from prevailing habits of national indo- 
lence ; and that in Bengal the ordinary effect of relaxed industry is pro- 
digiously heightened by the influence of climate or religion ; while 2-r)ths 
of the whole territory being exempted from rent, as appropriated lor 
pasture, become of no account to the State, though supplying the greater 
share of the animal exigencies of the people. On the^ other hand, be- 
sides the operation of all these circumstances, in limiting the quantity 
or value of manufactured produce, the workmen being confined to par- 
ticular castes or tribes from one generation to another {being universally 
mere journeymen without capitals, and depending^ annually on foro^r 
merchants for advances, which must be in proportion to the extra de- 
mand) so this fund of acquired opulence is also comparatively small, 

to the similar resources of the western hemisphere. 

To others again (who possess an imperfect local knowledge, have 
been misled by misrepresentation, and draw general conclusions of im- 
poverishment^ from an apparent irremediable derangement in finance, 
which could not be traced with experienced certainty, to its proper 
original abuse) the fact of moderation in our statement^ may appear 
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problematical. A superficial view of things, partial or interested infor- 
mation, opinions at first obtruded on ns through the chicanery • of the 
ria Lives, and afterwards from common adoption, admitted as just with- 
out further investigation ; a few circumscribed instances of decline in 
popnlation, agriculture, ^manufactures, or trade; occurring to what is 
called general observation, expressed in terms equally indefinite, but 
wliicli in truth, can only be depended on, when circumstantially stated 
and confined to special personal surveys of the small number of 
Europeans dispersed throughout Bengal, rarely a theatre of pleasurable 
excursion, together with the pretended grievances of farming landhold- 
ers, who, presuming on the ignorance or lenity of their foreign pro- 
prietory rulers, grow insolent with the riches of accumulated defalcation, 
and become clamorous for remissions in the professional cant of being 
overrated in the yearly assessments of territorial rent: all these, have 
1)een anticipated, or might be adduced, as proofs of exaggeration in the 
revenue estimate in (luestion. But the most conclusive, supposed 
unanswerable argument, is likely to be drawn from the presumed 
great drain of specie, and consequently ruin to the country ; first by 
the o])pression, then the rebellious flight of Cossim Alii, with all the 
hoarded extorted treasure of three years tyranny. Let us however 
enter into detiiil, and we shall probably find the reasoning built on this 
last event, alike baseless with every other hypothesis maintained to 
depreciate the actual resources of the country. The usual tribute of a 
krure, chiefly in money, sent to Delhi for 25 jmars successively, ending 
with the soubahdarry of Sujah Khan as already stated, at least prove 
by induction an annual influx to the same amount through the channels 
of trade, as it is allowed that local prosperity was constantly increased 
to the close of the same period. An equal space of time thenceforward 
elapwul to the {icqiiisition of the dewanny, in 1705, in which it does 
not appear that any remittances of revenue in cash or otherwise were 
made to the mnperor, though it bo incontestible from the rise of pan- 
clioutrah customs of Moorshedabad on manufactures, that the value of 
exports from thence must have nearly doubled ; and allowing even 
gratuitously that Meer Cossim might have carried off the whole of his 
probable treasure collected from Bengal, which before hath been stated 
iib 41 krores of rupees ; also, that the amount of presents, &c. chiefly 
li> liriiish individuals, with the restitution to the company from the 
revolution of 1757 to 1706 together, statedin the third Beport of 177t% 
ai rather more than 6 krores, might in like manner have been with- 
drawn from the currency in circulation ; vstill it will follow, that 15 
krore in Hpecic remained in the country in accumulation of the former 
stock of provincial wealth, and which must have prodigiously extended 
all the resources of government in the latter period beyond the utmost 
scope to be allowed to the preceding one, so celebrated for order, opu- 
lence, and general prosperity. 

If in aid of our calculation an accurate view of the commerce of 
Bengal, which ultimately fixeth the valued stock of labour, of rude and 
masuilactured produce, as well as of money, could be brought into 
compariHon with the general rental of the country, we are persuaded 
the rc.siilt would be a collateral support of what we deduce from a 
combination of stick independent facts, reasoning, and opinions, as have 
been already stated. Moreover, the subject itself, besides affording 
the pleasure of novelty, would, we presume, be highly interesting to 
tlic^ public, as forming the only beneficial justifiable grounds of the 
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Mr.j.Grnnfc’s continued dominion of Great Britain over ilie richest of all her Asiatic 
F^ancer^^of and Opening a field for useful speculation in experimental 

Bengal poll tics ; hitherto imperfectlj explored^ or wholly neglected by European 
philosophers. The most enlightened of these however admit, that the 
population, industry, and universal vsiate of things in Hindostan, have 
been long, in a manner stationary, or liable to little intrinsic alteration 
under despotism ; thence concluding generally, that all the sources of 
national wealth alone made productive with greater extension, through 
free operations of commerce, must be there, rather slender, and confined 
to exact limits. But they are so far from saying any thing specific 
and certain, from which practical inferences might be with safety 
drawn, to guide the conduct of public measures, that on the contrary, 
their doctrines imperfectly explained or misunderstood, added to 
wrong intelligence touching the policy, civil rights, or technical lan- 
guage- of the East, together with the necessary confusion of ideas in 
using the relative term rich, without a just local standard of compari- 
son, have led some of our statesmen into many very important errors, 
by the adoption and application of maxims, alone suited to the circum- 
stances of society in a progressive state of refined improvement, and 
therefore extremely different from the one now in question. Amongst 
the most serious of these mistakes, may be reckoned ; — 1st. Such as 
occur in considering the nature, extent, and influence of the trade of 
Bengal respectively to the internal prosperity of the country, or of its 
foreign interests, subservient to the views of the protecting power of 
Britain. — 2dly. Supposition of a great comparative stock of labour 
in agriculture or manufactures, requiring a proportionate quantity of 
circulating specie, with a large capital necessary for annual reproduc- 
tion, and capable of considerable increase by accumulation of the 
profits. — Sdly. Condemnation of the Company’s present mercantile 

system, as ruinous in drawing any, or so 
sic. in Oria. ^ portion of surplus manufactured' 

produce, instead of the ancient greater pecu- 
niary tribute paid to the Mogul, from conquered dependencies, now 
destined eventually to enrich the ruling dominion of a moi’e distant 
sovereign, without indeed any adequate returns on the part of the 
latter, except the rarest blessings of peace, personal liberty, security 
of property, with the most powerful national protection hitherto ever 
enjoyed by Indian subjects. 

The discussion of these various topics at length, would require as 
many volumes as there are heads of discourse ; and we are so far from 
thinldng ourselves equal to the task, even if our inclinadon led to it, 
or the performance were more intimately connected with the proper 
subject of the present treatise, that we are rather disposed to believe 
that no one individual of our countrymen, however considerable his 
abilities and local enquiries, hath been yet able to collect a sufficient 
fund of experimental knowledge to accomplish such an undertaking, 
with any thing like a complete intelligence, or tolerable accuracy. 
The following summary Analysis is therefore, rather in the view of 
propounding so many questions to be resolved for verification or to 
correct assumed data of Jacts chiefly, than to offer any certain or satis- 
factory information on the disquisition. 

First. On the nature, extent and influence generally of the com- 
merce of Bengal, it is to be observed ; that in itself, it is of the sim- 
plest kind, entirely confined to the rude and manufactured produce of 
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the coiiiitry^ exceeiliiig the few natural wanthj of a poor people almost J.Orant^^ 
wholly agricoli, mere labouring farmers, under a single sovereign tk^^^r’kancea 
proprietor of the soil, in whose behalf, to make good a moderate of Bemgal 
demand of rent for the small share of lands in cultivation, they are 
forced to carry the surplus of their industry beyond a homely consump- 
tion, to interior markets, where it is then properly distributed into two 
branches of inland trade ; the one, furnishing the necessaries of life to 
the rich, or class of idlers, soldiers, artificers, mendicant priests, the 
civil list of the government, with all such as are maintained for public 
service, or in the employment of wealthy private dealers of every 
denomination : the other, affording raw materials in silk, cotton, or 
such animal and vegetable productions for the use of that portion of 
peasantry who are journeyman manufacturers, as well as labouring 
husbandmen, and work up those rare inimitable fabricks, or valuable 
commodities, serving as the basis of foreign commerce, hitherto in a 
manner exclusively supported and carried on by stranger-merchants, 
allured in the hope of gain to settle as factors for their respective 
nations, in a country recpfiring nothing from abroad, yet possessing 
many desirable luxuries to spare, which, though the contented inhabi- 
tants wanted activity or mercantile enterprise of themselves to export, 
was to be done through the medium of other agents necessarily, from 
the greater better regulated money rental established on the Mogul 
(conquest, or in Bengal more recently, from the constant demand of the 
same manufacturers on the part of former dealers, now acting both as 
sovereign and merchant; but who, if finding it unnecessary to bring 
little or no specie into the country, in the latter capacity, have also iu 
the former, discontinued the practice of drawing tlie usual or any pro- 
portionate quantity out, under the denomination of a tribute. 

The extent or total pecuniary valuation of this commerce, however 
limited in substance to the ancient standard with respect to the whole 
of Hindostan, hath certainly undergone a great change i as well by ficti- 
tious enhancement of price, as almost entire compression, within a 
single province) of all the foreign manufactures of the empire, in conse- 
quence of the three great events we have often called to remembrance ; 
the discovery of the American mines ; of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and dissolution of the Mussulman empire of Bejapoor.^ 

Yet after all, the utmost we can allow in 1765, with a possibility of 
verification from a five years medium,endmgl785, of the custom-house 
rated collections for the gross trade of the soubah in question, doth not 
oxmnd in amount 6|* krore of sicca rupees ; which might be further 
Hub-divided, after its *^pri or twofold distribution internally^ into the 
following branches : 

lafc. Articles of prime necessity ; such as rice, vetches, wheat, 
aocl all other sorts of grain and pulse ; fruit, roots and greens ; 
oil, ghee, with every kind of laitage, carried to inland markets, 
and solely for home consumption, excepting about a twentieth 
part for victualling ships, for occasional supplies to the Coast 
of Coromandel ; altogether computed at Eupecs Two krorrj 

2ikI Articles of second necessity ; such as salt, betel leaf and 
nut, tobacco, opium and saltpetre of Poorneab, ; sugar^ 
spirits and bang, of universal growth and use ; iron wood, 
chtmam, earthenware, hemp, Icsaihcr, wax, lack, indigo, pepper, 
woollen blankets or comlics ; all, likewise for interior consunip- 
tion, except to the value of a fifth exported in salt, opium, jOnc krorc 
indigo ami uabpetre-,. to »»» ’ T'otal (& 20 
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3d. Articles of luxury ; being all the raw silk, cotton and silk 
manufactures of the countryj including the price of rude mate- 
rials, with the labour, and of which two-thirds may be reckoned 
for foreign exportation, allowing to Europe a krore and sixty 
lacs, and sixty lacs more for the gulpbs, coasts and islands 
of the Indian seas, with all the surrounding Continent of the 
rest of Hindostaii, leaving only for home consumption about 
one Icrore and ten lacs ; being in all C Three krore 

i & 30 lacSo 


To make up the Total of our calculation, as stated Eupees 6|. krore s 

As to the influence of such a commerce in securing with political 
certainty, internal prosperity^, as well as the most liberal, mutually 
beneficial, and necessary foreign protection of Britain, it will best be 
shown in discussing the two succeeding heads. 

Secondly. On the mistaken supposition of the existence of a 
great comparative stock of labour in agriculture or manufactures, re- 
quiring either a proportionate quantity of circulating specie, or a large 
capital, necessary for annual reproduction, and capaWe of considerable 
increase by accumulation of the profits. Taking all the ground in 
tillage, in the course of the year, to be 35 million of the small ryotty 
begas, of which perhaps, from the constitutional indolence of the 
inhabitants, only one-third is in actual cultivation during either of the 
three seasons, khereef, rubbi, and bhadovy ; we may reckon for every 
25 begas of the whole, one labouring farmer or ploughman, who with 
a family of five persons, male and female of all ages, will make the 
aggregate of peasantry, including manufacturers to be eight million 
four hundred thousand, in a total population of 10 million of souls 
allowed to the soubah entire. The gross product of the land, with the 
labour performed in diflerent degrees by such a body of people em- 
ployed in husbandry throughout Bengal, cannot reasonably be esti- 
mated on an average, at a greater rate than 6 rupees per bega>, amount- 
ing in all to 21 krore of rupees, being 3-ather beyond the quadruple of 
our largest assigned rental to government ; and if to this be added, 
three krore more for the work of manufacturers and artificers, with 
rearers of the silk worm, we shall find the total value of the annual 
industry of the country, to be no more than 24 krore of rupees, to 
furnish an ample subsistence for the great mass in or out of produc- 
tive occupation, besides a small proportion for cattle ; to provide a 
stock of raw materials with machinery for workmanship, or i‘e- 
new the seed and implements in husbandry; and lastly, to pay 
to the sovereign territorial proprietor the moderate fixed demand 
for rent, forniing properly the whole revenue of the common wealth for 
the support of the necessary civil and militaiy establishments of 
Government; valued generally since the days of Akbar in money, 
which then began to flow in from abroad more abundantly, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of the American mines, and facilitated 
commerce with Europe through multiplied channels rouncl the Cape: 
or which, b^ing re-found at home, in the buried treasure of the super- 
stitious Hindoos, was soon again thrown into the general circulation, 
from extravagance, with the increased measure of internal luxury, 
supported exclusively by their Mussulman conquerors. 

The quantity of specie thus required in current use, to regulaia 
iho money price of all things, though undoubtedly much increased in 
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the course of the two last centuries by an extraordinary influx of facti- 
tious wealth ; hath yet at all times, been e-xtremely small, comparative- 
ly to v'hat might be necessary for any European state, resembling most 
in circumstances the situation of Beng<il ; and can hear no proportion 
to the whole annual produce of the country. For in the first place, it 
is observable that the bulk of the people here, being husbandmen and 
manufactui-ers, provide, independently of each other, perhaps fiillj' for 
their family maintenance or wants; and as there is no occa-sion for 
interdianging the product of the respective industry of these two »reat 
order.s of men, among themselve.s ; to neither, can they have any need 
for the ordinary pecuniary medium of circulation. Ifc is therefore, 
solely to carry on the operations of commerce, that money is ever 
wanted. But the value of this commerce (consisting of the surplus of 
the land and the manufacturers labour, carried annually for interior 
sale, to answer the homely consumption of all the other inhabitants, 
or less important demand of luxurious foreigners) hath been stated in 
its groat(!st extent, at Ci krorc of Rupees ; and of this, near krore, 
exclusive of the amount of the sayer and salt revenue, should be 
j-(!ceived yosudy into the public exchequer. The payment, however, of 
such income is iiofc, a.s in other countries, prolonged to so distant a 
t(n-m ; noithci-, does it depend wholly, as might reasonably be expected, 
on Uie three local sub-divisions of the tusillee or harvest season ; nor 
i.s it even allowed to be made ({uarterly ; on tlm contrary, it must be 
i'orthcoming by kistbnndy, or monthly instalments ; and as the like 
rule is universally established for all the dishumements of government, 
which thus absorbs 5-Gths of the surplus product of the soil and 
labour, as well as for the solo expenditure of individuals, whether in 
.scTvants wages, detailed advances on account of provisions, materials 
of manulaeture, or finished work;~so we may fairly and with great 
K,ifcty, conclude that the circulating capital in specie, at the period 
now in question, was made, at least, to perform three revolutions 
annually; and that the sum actually required for current use, 
probably never did exceed two krore and 20 lacs of rupees, or 
about one-fcliird of the whole value of exchangeable commodities sold 
in course of the year. 

A.ccordingly,_ when the effective revenue of the soubah was nearly 
at its greatest lieight, under the administration of Meer Cossim, and all 
pi’oductive regulations of finance most rigidly executed, the average 
amount of I'upees brought into the mint for annual recoinage, aseertain- 
etl by a duty of 2 per cent, to the state, doth not appear to have ex- 
<^eedcd the old standard of 14 - krore, forthcoming even in the soubah- 
darry of Jafiler Khan; and 70 lacs more must be thought no inconsi- 
derable allowance, for the more minute languid circulation of interior 
mofussil traffic. At the same time, it is perfectly consistent with our 
bcliel', as capable of being_ brought to political demonstration, that an 
equal quantity of specie with what is appropriated for current use may 
lie (unployed as a dormant capital liable to occasional drains, and of 
more or less public utility, in proportion as it is distributed among the 
five several monied members of Indian society : viz, the sovereign, 
merchant, banker, zemindar, and manufacturing dealer. In the hands 
of the, two first, with whom, five parts in six, will be found indispen- 
sably r(j(iuisito, and make no more than wlmt in policy or legal right is 
the former’s due, .sueli a, proportion of the quiescent signs of wealth, 
being the constitutional overllewings of a supoiabundant commerce^ 
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Mr.J.Grani’s may indeed be called a sinking fund -but it is a provident one, and 
ultimately beneficial, because in the course of national events, it must 
^ frequently thrown into the general mass of currency. If the 

share of this dead stock, falling to, and locked up in the coffers of the 
third, should prove excessive, a great and universal inconvenience arises 
from it, in giving the command of the market to a set of men who will 
not fail to distress the state and individuals with most exorbitant ex- 
actions of interest, batta, discount, or exchange, in every operation ofloan, 
credit, or disbursement. On the other hand, if a large disproportionate 
part of this surplus fund of cash, be acquired or left with the fourth, it 
becomes extremely detrimental to the public interests, and if not tend- 
ing to the immediate dissolution of society by rebellion, corruption, or 
profligacy, is, only as the lesser evil, perhaps entirely withdrawn, from 
circulation, literally dead and buried, never again to be brought forward, 
unless through chance or violence, as hath been sufficiently experienced 
during the whole course of lenient British administration. But with 
the fifth, or manufacturing dealer, who always largely supplies the 
deficiencies of his own active and dormant capital, by encroachment on 
the merchants stock (perfectly understood in the operation of incurring 
outstanding balances should any useless money remain beyond the re- 
quisite advances for home or foreign demand) after satisfying selfish 
niggardly wants, it can only serve to encourage idleness and extrava- 
gance, and enhance the price of his proper labour, without the smallest 
.benefit to the industrious poor. 

Yet if the quantity of circulating, idle or useless wealtli, be thus 
limited ; how much more so on comparison, will be found the profita- 
ble capital required for annual reproduction. This is a subject that 
affords the largest scope for speculation ; but least for controversy, as 
being most familiar to European experience, and therefore best suited 
to the present abstract. In agriculture, instruments of husbandry, the 
seed, and wages of labour, absorb the whole requisite productive capi- 
tal. Under the first heqd, Cattle, forming in other countries the grand 
article of expense, are scarcely of any consideration, in Bengal ; or if 
otherwise, alone to the prince, through whose bounty a much larger 
never failing stock than is necessary for cultivation, hath been, from 
time immemorial, reared and fed gratuitously by a superabundant 
pasture ; but even if this were not the case,* and that any casual acces- 
sion to the number of peasantry could be looked for, among a people 
of stationary industry, and religiously confined in the occupations of 
different castes; ten yoke of oxen, sufficient for the ordinaiy yearly 
threefold cultivation of 100 begas of ground, may be purchased gene- 
rally throughout the country, for 40 Eupees, while less than a fifth 
. more of the same amount, will furnish ploughs with all the other 
implements inquired, even if the rude materials for building office 
houses were thrown into the account. In like manner, the seed is 
supplied by a very inconsiderable portion saved from the annual 
produce, and probably for all the lands of the soubah, doth not exceed 
in value 20 lacs. Then supposing 1 4 krore to be the aggregate wages 
of labour for the whole year, at the rate perhaps from 17 to 18 rapecs 
to each individual of all ages, male or female, furnished by 350,000 
mokuddeman ryots,^ or chiefs of inferior farmers; yet as this sum, is 
chiefly paid in provisions daily or proportioxiato to the returns of the 
triple annual harvest by monthly instalments, so the amount required 
in advance, never can epiceeda t^Yelfth of the total in money and kind, 
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111 a wordj wo arc sure of being within bounds, in estimating the whole 
producti’^.c stock employed or necessary in agriculture, at less than a 
krore and a half ; in the outlay of which, the farmers are more than 
amply compensated by the proprietory sovereign of the land entitled 
to renk through the extraordinary profits accruing, from a free 
uriboiirided pasturage* 

In manufactures, the capital necessary and usually employing the 
whole industry spared from husbandry of at least a million and a half 
of people, will be found still less in proportion, than what hath been 
assigned to the greater division of agricultural labour. All the raw 
silk produced in the country, and chiefly for foreign exportation, may 
be valued prime cost at 50 lacs ; but of this sum scarcely a thirtieth 
part, can he laid out in the purchase of cocoons, or rude materials in 
their original mcrcliantable state ; and being advanced at different 
times of the year, ac(*-ording to the successive buns or crops, varying in 
number from* three to six. ()f the mulberry and product of the worm 
tiie amount ro(fnired in any given period, becomes extremely small ; 
aiiid will probably Ixi returned in sale to the first dealer, before his 
stnek can be iunployed, in a second operation. Again; the labour of 
winders, constituting the remainder of the interval, while all the offices 
ami iinplcmonts of work required throughout Bengal for this particu- 
lar occu[)ation (in (exclusion of the Company's factories, with the more 
recent filature buildings) cannot exceed a lac. So that, perhaps the 
trading stock constantly employed in the whole of this species of manu- 
factures, until it falls into the hands of the great foreign exporter, who 
is oftiui in advance for the entire yearly produce, may reasonably be 
estimated under ten lacs of rupees. 

Jn like manner, all the eopass, /cerp, ox Z:crpas, being the Hind oory, 
Bengahn^ Shanscrit, and Arabic terms, used indiscriminately for cotton, 
ill its rudest state with seed of native growtli, in two unequal yearly 
harvestH may b© fowr lacs of maunds ; which when cleansed and 
dresscKl for sale, after losing Jh-tths of its original gross weight, will still 
fetcli at the first market, xxnder the changed denominations of Bay, 
Pomba, and the Arabic Keten, about 12 lacs of rupees ; and to this 
maybe added (> or a third more, for the value of what is annually 
imported from Surat, but chiefly from Mirzapore, in the zemindany of 
Bemares, rcfiuiring together a capital of 18 lacs for the full purchase ot 
rude materials used in all the valualde cloth manufactures of Bengal, 
wdic.thcir for home consumption or foreign exportation. The quantity of 
cotton thus employed, is however alw^ays bought by, or delivered out, 

" in 'infinite detail to the kctences or spinners, and generally in propor- 
tion to tlicir monthly work, which is at once so laborious and cheap 
(under circumstances of* the most perfect freedom from^all restraints in 
ihepoworof the sovereign, the merchants, or any of their proper agents, 
to impose j that though the price of ftne thread spun, after losing a third 
more of its weight in further refinement, be enhanced to 16 times the 
value of the raw material, yet it is a very remarkable fact, founded on 
the most experienced credible information, this labour scarcely yields 
a Bubsisteuce of 9 annas, or about 18 pence per month, being no more 
tlum three farthings a day, to each individual ol a corps of industrious 
poor, perliaps 18,000 in all, whose work the world besides, could not 
supply. A fact indeed, which might appear altogether wmBdeTlul, it it 
were not at the same time observed, that the gxpatcr part of this body 
of pe(Tk* is composed of women bolongitig to the families of the husband- 
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men or manufacturers, and who could not otherwise be more usefully em- 
ployed, at least during the hot and rainy seasons of the year. However 
this may be, supposing the number of weavers, whether masters or 
journeymen, throughout the country, to be 300,000 employed in work- 
ing annually three millions of pieces of cloth, worth at prime cost two 
krore and 80 lacs of rupees, including about 15 lacs for the value of 
silk piece goods; yet, as the amount of thread, is not above half the 
price of the finished manufacture, and as the capital laid out in the pur- 
chase of such materials, seldom or ever, can equal the consumption of 
two months labour; so the whole productive stock at any time requir- 
ed or actually in use, for completing all those beautilul fabricks, so 
much the object of our admiration, after allowing a loom of 6 rupees to 
be renewed once in 20 years for every workman, will not exceed 25 
lacs of rupees, being rather less than the eleventh part of the full ad- 
vances, made by the great interior or foreign merchant. ^ 

On the whole, we may venture to state as incontestihle, that the 
utmost gross capital of every kind employed, or possible to he so, under 
present local circumstances, with the limited demand from abroad, in a 
yearly reproduction valued at 24 krore of rupees to answer the rent, 
profits on stock and wages of labour in all the various branches of 
agriculture, manufactures and internal commerce ; falls rather short of 
one-sixth of the amount produced on 4 krore of rupees, of which two- 
thirds,, may and should constantly be in some shape or other, at the 
sole outlay or risk of the East India Company as sovereign or merchant, 
to set in motion a proportionate share of all the industry of the country 
thus destined to feed so many millions, perhaps of the poorest, relatively, 
though independently, the richest, civilized, most useful, inoffensive, 
peaceable body of subjects, now existing on the face of the earth. 

Thirdly, and lastly : The most dangerous prevalent error is that' 
which represents the company’s mercantile system, as ruinous in export- 
ing any, or so large a portion of the surplus produce of their territorial 
acquisitions in India, witj-iout receiving the usual or adequate returns 
in specie, or other exchangeable merchandize. But surely those who 
have adopted this mistake, were uninformed of, or did not advert to, 
three principal local or experienced analogouKS facts, which seem irre- 
sistibly and decisively, to determine all the merits of the question : viz. 
1st. That the Mogul emperors, formerly possessors of Ilindostan, drew 
an annual revenue from Bengal, when its prosperity was supposed to 
be greatest, of at least one krore of sicca rupees in money, which never 
again returned into the circulation of the country, unless through the 
operations of commerce ; still conducted probably on a larger improved 
scale, or at the worst, only varying in channel ; and that the succeeding 
representative sovereigns, now entitled at least to the same net landed 
income, give up the claim of pecuniary tribute, because the importation 
of specie had ceased, inasmuch as they were themselves before instru- 
mental to its influx, and are henceforth contended to receive their regal 
dues, in revolving manufactured production of the peoples labour ; in 
support of which, they are become highly interested, as well locally in 
behalf of the poor native inhabitants, as nationally on account of the 
great important advantages derived from this chief provincial domain 
of the British empire in India. — 2dly. That the people of this country 
generally never had, or can have, the smallest occasion for any foreign 
importations of goods, the necessaries or superfluities of life, raw 
or wrought up, excepting perhaps one-third of tbe cotton used 
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ia Iiome manufactures, and wliicli, of late years, hatli been necessarily 
furnished from abroad, on account ot the increased demand from 
Europe, together with Hindostanny indolence, requiring the spur 
of rigid, perhaps heavier exactions, to turn the attention of the 
peasantry from the . exclusive enlarged private gain of graziers, to 
the narrowed more public benefits of agriculture ; and that "the 
woollens, lead, copper, warlike stores, articles of provision, &c\ 
annually brought from other parts of the world, are solely to 
supply the consumption of foreigners, luxurious Mussulman natives, 
or ambitious neighbouring rulers, desirous of introducing among their 
soldiery the clothing, arms and accoutrements, wish such like outward 
appendages of that military discipline, which in latter times hath so 
powerfully sustained the shock of unrestrained tyrannic despotism, in 
its wild ungovernable career, returning to first principles of barbarous 
anarchy: and, 3dly, That the united proprietory representative sover- 
eignty of the lands of Bengal, is virtually in right, possession, fact 
and relative circumstances, but on a large imperial scale, almost pre- 
cisely what private individual territorial property was, in some pro- ' 
vinces of North America, and still continues to be universally, through- 
<0ut the West-In dia Islands, with respect to local or more extensive 
national interests of the high, ruling, protecting state of Great Britain, 
and differing only in the descriptive terms of conquered and colonized 
dependencies, the one laboured by freemen, the other by slaves ; that, 
nevertheless, though it be notoriously known, the yearly produce, 
rude and manufactured, of the latter, has been exported for a century 
past to the mother country, and there consumed for the most parr,, 
witliout any adecpiatc returns having been made, either in specie or 
Cxehangeabic’ merchandize ; yet it never ent ei'ed into the mind of man 
to say or suppose, that this commerce was ruinous to our insular pos- 
sessions, but leather, on the contrary, beneficial in proportion to its ex- 
tent ; and that if France or Spain hath preserved more entire, or 
turned to better account territorial acquisitions in the same quarter of 
the world, it is chiefly to be ascribed to the genius of a Government 
which unites every idea of right, dominion and national weal'h, under 
the simple power of despotism, which is ever found most efficient in 
maintaining with prompt energy a distant control, and drawing forth 
the industry of foreign enervated subjects, necessarily ruled by vice- 
royal or other delegated administration. 

It would be unfair then to fix on others, a conclusion which we 
must deem grossly erroneous, without knowing whether they do or 
can proceed on the same grounds of facts, as. influence our opinions; 
and, therefore, without further anticipation of what might be said on 
the subject, we shall content ourselves for the present,^ in stating 
simply what the amount is, or should be, of the exports in question 
made from Bengal in lieu of tribute, without any proportionate 
importation in return ; and how for it becomes beneficial to the English, 
exclusive of all concomitant political advantages from the possession' 
of such an extensive empire, in the midst of the establishments of 
other rival European States ; considering the exports merely as a branch 
of the public revenue of the ruling dominion involved, necessarily in 
two operations of commerce ; the one, direct from India ; the other, 
indirect by the way of China. 

In respect to the former, it appears that (Appendix No 24, Ninth 
Seport^ Select Committee of the Commons 1783) on a medium of 4 
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years ending in 1779, that the prime cost of piece goods from Bengal,, 
amounted annually to current rupees 49,82,882, which, estimated at 
the Company’s then rate of exchange, being two shillings per current 
rupee make, 

Sterling 493,238 

National income on that capital under the heads of 
Charges : Customs paid to Government annually. 301^091 
Preiglit, demurage, and 5 per cent, warehouse, &c, 96,774 

Profits accruing to the East India Company *...104,520 

— 502,385 

Total gross average of sales of Piece Goods in England after 

ducting 6^ per cent, discount, is £ 995,623 

Now, supposing the Investment increased this year, as desired, to 
one krore of sicca rupees, giving up the privilege of exporting raw silk 
to individuals ; then the national gains, nearly in the same proportion 
of once and a third more be estimated at £ 1,172,231, of which 
£, 700,000, for customs to Government. 

On the same authority, and from a like yearly medium calculation 
of the trade of China, it appears, 

That the prime cost of I’ea imported in England was 244,413^ 

The national income on that capital, under the heads of 
charges, customs paid to Government annually. £>, sterling 218,862 
Freight, demuragc, and 5 per cent, warehouse ...193,927 
Profit to the East India Company ...170,582 

• 583,371 


Total gross average sales in 1779, after deducting 6J- per cent. 

discount 827,784 

To which we apprehend may be further added the 
Eevenue of Excise on this amount annually, on a moderate estimate 400,000 

Then it is to l3e observed, that of the capital required in so bene- 
ficial a commerce, the sum of £ 200,000, has been, or ought yeaxiy to 
be supplied from the Presidency of Fort William, as it may be done 
with the greatest facility, convenience and advantage, without any 
exportation of specie, by remittances made to China for sales of opium, 
through an exclusive company of private merchants trading on their 
own account to the Eastern coasts and islands from Calcutta ; and 
that all the. British income forthcoming from this reduced capital, 
calculated on the foregoing scale of national profits, will not exceed 
£ 804,079 yearly, of which only a third or £ 268,226 properly belongs 
to the soubah of Bengal, ’ the rest being furnished from Behar. Yet 
even this amount being, with the clear produce of piece goods, a total 
annual public gain of more than £ 1,400,000 sterling, of which 
£ 900,000 in Customs or Excise, being the interest at £ 4. per cent, 
of £ 23,000,000 of the national debt, make the commerce of Bengal, 
as derived from the territorial revenues of our possessions there, an 
object of the first national importance ; and we insist, and will main- 
tain, that such or even a more extensive trade than is now carried on 
by the East India Company in exports from thence, without returns 
of exchangeable merchandize, is so far from being destructive to the 
country, that the necessary standard of finance, the ease, welfare and 
prosperity of the society at large, particularly the class of manu- 
fecturers"absoluteiy and almost entirely depend on its continuance; 
while iixty lacs of foreign remaining goods for exportation, must be 
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deemed a mosfe liberal equitable allowance for all the other European Mr. J.Gra&rg 
companies or mercantile adventurers ; especially to those, after perpe- 
trating a most atrocious murderous deed of rivalship, to be forgiven, bS!®' 
not to be forgotten, by Britons, are still so jealous of securing exclu- 
sively, the trade of their own Eastern possessions* 

II* 

Historical and Comparative Tiew of the Revenues of Bengal, 
under established practical forms of rating and levying the public 
Assessments annually, in the detail of provincial and actual Eemin- 
darry Divisions of the Soubah* 


To the Right Honorable Chartres Earl Cornwallis, K. G. &c. &c.&c.i» 
Governor General in Council, Revenue Department, Fort William. 

My Lord,— I have now the honor to lay before your Lordship 
ill Council, an Historical and Comparative View of the Revenues of 
Bengal, under established practical forms of rating and levying the 
public assessment annually, in all the detail of provincial and actual 
Zemindarry divisions of the Soubah. In this is comprehended, 

1st. The Tuckseem-pergunnah distribution throughout such por- 
tions of territory, (ascertained generally, by recent geographical measure- 
ment, and described more minutely for hnancial purposes, by a perma- 
nent perguimah valuation, completed long since under the vigour and 
highest delegated authority inherent in the Moghul empire) of the 
pr*esent ausil jumma toomary or original rent-roll, instituted in the 
soubahdarry of Jaffier Khan, about the year 1127 of the Bengal era ; 
iinally corrected in 1135, towards the commencement of Suja Khan's 
administration ; and set forth in a record stated by a late member of 
this Government (Mr. Francis, in his plan of settlement of the Revenues, 
A. D. 1776) as still existing amongst the archives of the khalsa, or 
exchequer, at least in the abstract of the thirteen greater divisions of 
the country, named chucklahs. 

2d. The proportion of Abwabs assignable, and in the total exclu- 
sively incident, to entire Zemindarry jurisdictions, being in the nature 
of further additional land-rent levied rateably on, and since establish- 
ment of the ausil jumma ; at first through soubahdarry authority, after- 
wai’ds confirmed virtually or in form, by the ackno wledged sovereign power 
of the empire ; until ultimately consolidated with the original rental 
in 1169, or rather, as ought to have been done two years later, on the 
.Company's acqxxisition of the Dewanny, in nine difterent articles of 
new assessment, under so many various denominations of technical 
signification, extending universally to all the districts of the soubah ; 
but with partial distribution in an aggregate portion of the whole 
, amount of increased exaction, among the several zemindars, or official 
landholders, according to the supposed capacity of their respective 
eahtimams, or territorial trusts, ■which, though always of indefinite or 
fluctuating extent, were to be thus additionally assessed, in behalf of 
the State ; generally, by eniii*© Zemindarries, without entering into the 
usual detail of the tuckseem-pergunnahwar, left as an important ope- 
ration on this occasion, solely to me landholders themselves, and there- 
by productive almost of all the abuses or derangement now complained 
"of; m the actually established system of Bengal finance, 
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Mr. J. Grant’s Sd. The kcffyet^ or profitable increase, alone applicable to khals^ 

iriew of^ tlie -teyntoiy, and to be discovered by hustabood investigations into 

Bea^ar*^ ancient and actual sources of the public revenue ; in the Dewanny 
> portion of Bengal, almost exclusively restricted to the foujedarry dis- 
tricts of Purneah, Rungpoor and Dacca, with the zemiiidarries of 
Beerbhoom and Dinagepoor ; where being found by Cossim Aly to 
have long existed in addition to tjie ansil and abwab legally establish- 
ed by Governinen t ; appropriated as the private perquisite of aumil- 
darry 'financial management, by the officers entrusted with the interior 
superintendence of these five provincial jurisdictions, the amount of 
‘ course became resumable on account of the State, and was accordingly 
in 1169, regularly incorporated with the other funds of the exchequer, 
by the constitutional form of pergunnah divisions, and a simple assess- 
ment, like the original, for each ; absorbing the whole of the actual 
c collections, after deducting a reasonable customary allowance for de- 
fraying the necessary expense of serinjammy-mofussil, including all 
charges of zemindarry agency. It may be proper here to observe that 
this, and the preceding head of the present work, appear also, and 
generally stand confirmed, in Mr. Francis's treatise before referred to, 
in the essential though only abstracted form of an account, ascertain- 
ing barely the amount of new assessments in addition to the ausil, but 
without any local distribution to fix the demand practically, on divi- 
sions of the country, the landholders or other revenue superintendents. 

4tb. The Towfeer, or improved rental of Jageer territory, beyond 
the original standard of assigned valuation, and always proper to be 
resumed by Government on extinction of the feudal grant, in Bengal 
ascertained, and entered in 1165 on the public records, kept in a sepa- 
rate dufter or department different from that of the khalsa, distinguish- 
ing such appropriations of land to the nazim, the dewan, and in support 
of the marine or garrison establishments of the souhah ; but then only 
, partially brought to the credit of the exchequer in the two last-men- 
tioned instances of assignment, while both the former jageers, together 
with that of the bukhshi, or commander of the troops, were rated ausil 
and towfeer to the respective officers in trust, until the gift of the de- 
.wanny to the Company in 117^, and treaty with the actual soiibahdar, 
surrendering at the same time conditionally his proper official income ; 
when the improved as well as original rental constituting the latter 
acquisii ion, should have been passed to account, yet appears then to 
have been fraudulently concealed or embezzled, and the very term by 
which it was to be technically undei'stood carefully suppressed ; and 
BOW only accidentally brought to light, with indication of the specific 
funds of territory to which made applicable, or from whence still forth- 
’ coming substantially, after a lapse of nineteen years of financial British 
administration. 

5th. A statement of the aggregate of all tlie preceding sources of 
revenue, in the same familiar detail of existing local divisions, consti- 
tuting the highest neat bundobust, or yearly settlement of the mhal 

sayer, including the entire land-rent, customs and duties, legally 
established in behalf of Government throughout the country, in this 
case considered to extend to Behar and Midnapore in Orissa, after de- 
, ducting certain allowable charges of zemindarry management (in Bengal 
clpased under the head of Herinjammy, when supposed more fully 
liquidated on wertainment of the hustabood, or that of muscoorat, 
when oomprqmised with the landholder for a small specific sum, in 
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consequence of the prevalent system there, of levying proportional Mr.J.GranFg 
abwabs, admitting of no increased expense beyond the appropriation 
for the ausil) until the very moment of the Company’s acquisition of Bengal,, 
the dewaiiny^ or the end of 1171, and somewhat later in their proper 
ceded territory, in order to exhibit the ultimate standard of its 
rmpro^-'ement : hence continued in stating remarkable periodical settle- 
ments in a circle of nineteen years of English management, and finally 
brought into comparison with the last jummabundy concluded in 1190, 
terminating on the 11th of April 1784; when, after deducting from the 
amount herein set forth, alone the like articles of mofussil expenditure, 
or such charges of native interior agency on account of the collections 
as were allowed in the beginning \o show the neat public income of 
the exchequer ; a defalcation or diminution of about one krore and 
twenty-eight lacs of rupees, annual rent, appears in that time, to have 
arisen on the whole clear revenue of the British dominions in the 
soubahs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and which diminution, having 
for the most part taken place at the original settlement of the dewanny 
revenue in the neabut administration of M. K Khan, suddenly, unac- 
countably, and as it appears, fraudulently, the same not being duly 
notified, nor since in any shape, regularly made known or justified to the 
representatives of the constituent authority of theCompany ; or in a lesser 
proportion occurring subsequently, through progressive yearly decline of 
effective income, more than accumulation of any incurred unnecessary 
charges of internal management (both however in like manner unrx- 
plained, at least in the usual minute detail of time, place, occasion, and 
other local circumstances, so essentially requisite to check the conduct 
of provincial agents, or establish a valid plea for the smallest remission 
of the former highest constitutional demand of the aggregate jumma. 

Admitting the generally acknowledged improved condition of the 
country, under the lenity of the British Government ; also considering 
‘the moderation of that greater ancient assessment, comparatively made 
manifest in tlie increasing produce of the ceded lands, which were 
equally rated at the period of acquisition with the larger portion of 
dewanny territory ; so i have thought myself sufficiently well founded 
in stating the whole as a recoverable defalcation, proper and easy hence- 
forth to be brought back into the public exchequer annually, without 
any additional import, but rather with the efiect of a considerable 
decrease of the burden of present exaction on the peasantry, and 
country in general. 

work already delivered in, more particularly entitled. Analysis 
of the Revenues of Bengal, with reference to a still anterior treatise on 
the “ Political state of the Northern Circai's,” involving the general 
principles of Indian finance ; may be considered together, as compre- 
hending the theory of the present performance, distributed under the 
same heads, and by a similar arrangement of the subject discussed. 

But the former was merely an abstract, which, however necessary as 
a key to understand the technical teims, and constitutional forms of 
the Mogul empire, in establishing its proper system of assessing the 
country ; could not be applied to actual practice, according to the 
current modes and known territorial divisions of Bengal. Its greater 
volume, vsurpassing even considerably that found necessary in exhibit- 
ing the detail, was only the inconvenient circumstance attending a 
production, brought forward by a simple individual, as yet standing 
alone and uncountenaneed, in opposition to recent prevalent opinions, 
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Mr. J.Granfs the interests, tlie prejudices, or passions of thousands : an individual, 
SeA^nues ^of ^^onceiving himself called upon by public duty, to expose great and 
BengSl^^ dangerous errors of State importance, adopted originally from ignorance 
of local institutions ; growing into habitual existence through negli- 
gence, and supported by the whole corps of natives employed in the 
executive management of -financial trusts, some of which, with circum- 
stances of suspicion little short of f^sitive evidence, were to be made 
once more appear under an imputation of wilful fraud, in the conceal- 
ment or embezzlement of the proper resources of Government on the 
Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, and henceforth, instrumental in 
the effect of perpetuating the evih Eepetitions to enforce a point of 
seeming consequence, explanations to elucidate, various epithets to 
convey precisely the sense intended by expressions, otherwise of inde- 
finite meaning ; and in many instances, anticipation of probable objec- 
tions, necessary to be obviated, because, occurring chiefly to those 
who might think themselves implicated, and where the most likely to 
be consulted for information ; yet perhaps only to be thus answered 
in advance, by long winded periods, often requiring more than a single 
circumflex. These, with many acknowledged imperfections of style and 
manner, swelled the bulk of an intended epitome, no doubt, beyond its 
proper size. Even the present work, notwithstanding its greater minutijB 
in a narrower compass, might possibly still farther be compressed with 
more perspicuity, under abler hands ; but however this may be, the 
substance of it, will appear so wholly new, and may be deemed of such 
importance, either in particulars, method or application, when serving 
as the basis of an official proposition which I shall humbly crave your 
lordship’s permission to offer for consideration, in virtue of my appoint- 
ment as chief serrisMeJidar ; that I hope here to be previously indulged 
in endeavouring to explain still farther the nature of its component 
parts, as before more generally described ; attempt to evince the utility, 
and establish the authenticity of the whole. 

First, with respect to the tuckseem pergunnali-war of the Ausil 
Toomary Jumma. This original assessment resembles the Domesday 
valuation of England ; but it is infinitely more perfect, regular, and 
minute, as being the operation of many succeeding administrations in 
a century and a half, of the most powerful despotic rule over a domini- 
on gradually improving in its territorial sources of national wealth, and 
as extending to the whole actual revenue of the country, parcelled out 
in the smallest measured divisions of land by the sovereign, as sole vir- 
tual proprietor, therefore entitled to, and receiving a reasonable propor- 
tional share of the gross annual produce of the soil, settled ultimately at 
one-fourth by pecuniary estimation ; exacted from the ryots or peasant- 
ry in the manner of rent, though forming the entire income of the State, 
to be collected through general official farmers, called zemindars or land- 
holders, acting by special writ, termed sunnud, of indefinite duratian, 
and revokable at pleasure, conferring certain jurisdiction, rights and 
privileges, understood always to include nancar or subsistence, in a 
real estate, calculated to yield five per cent. On the royal collections, as 
a reward for the more universal permanent trust reposed in them, with 
a msaoom or commission in money to the like amount, when making 
themselves answerable by hundobust, or agreement for regular pay- 
tnehfc of all the^ dues of the exchequer, according to the ascertained 
fixed demand on the country, after deduction of every other necessaiy 
incidental charge of interior management, under the head of serinjam- 
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my. From this description of the tuckseem toomary jumma, it will ap- Mr j. Grant’s 
pear to be not only the ground-work of finance, the only constitutional ^ of 

source of public revenue ; but it is the grand important instrument, and Bengal, 
intended result of the power, the institutions, and imperial establish- 
ment of the Moguls, in all the conquei'ed provinces of Hindostan ; pro- 
portioning and ascertaining the measure of military strength, by ait 
invariable standard of civil income ; absorbing the entire rental of the 
subdued territory, exclusively claimed by the prince, excepting tbroughr 
out those temporary benefices bestowed by himself in jageer; and 
thus, uniting every idea of real landed property in the crown, instead 
of being parcelled out, as is generally the case in Europe, among indi- 
vidual subject proprietors, usually taxed only for a small share of their 
land rent exacted from the peasantry, proportionably to the gross year- 
ly' produce, perhaps at the same rate that limits the sovereign's similar 
claim in India. Independent of the many apparently irrefragable direct 
proofs from history, civil institutes, and financial records, that might be 
adduced in support of the theory here advanced, descriptive of the na- 
ture of fchetoomary jumma, it may be considered an irresistible argument 
in its favour, that it is the only one, by which the established practice in 
levying the assessment of Bengal, or throughout the Mogul empire, can 
be at all justified ; seeming inconsistencies in fact, form, and right, en- 
tirely reconciled ; and the whole system of Hindostanny finance, clear- 
ly and simply accounted for, on the single principle which assigns exclu- 
sive proprietory dominion to the emperor over his conquered^ estates, 
and converts the ordinary fixed rental of these, into what is called 
or virtually meant, by the entire existing public revenue. 

^ On the subject of the utility of the original rent-roll in question; 
it would be ignorance or presumption to say much under your lordship’s 
administration. Wo see daily instances of that spirit of simplification, 
order, economy, and systematic arrangement, before in a manner un- 
known to the British establishments in India, now operating a reform 
in every department of Government, and unfolding itself as rapidly, 
lengtli of time, local experience, and sure intelligence (conveying a 
sufficient knowledge of probable moral consequences) can authorize the 
execution of important measures. Accordingly, in the commercial line, 
to acquire a just universal standard of comparison, so indispensably 
necessary in the vast transactions of the Company, to regulate the 
disbursements, and check the conduct of agents in the annual provision 
of instruments ; it was judged requisite, to learn the price of original 
purcliases, and from thence trace the gradual enhancement of their 
value in the accumulation of successive charges, allowing reasonable 
profit on stock, with wages of manufacturers labour. To limit and 
control the expense of civil or military architecture ; it was found 
expedient to ascertain a true medium estimate by measurement, of the 
works performed. Thus, in all operations of political economy, it is 
alone by the square and rule, a knowledge of elements, or going back 
to the origin of things which are progressive in their nature, that we 
can arrive at any truth or certainty : without^ such instruments and 
method to * aid the soundest reasoning, the science of administration 
must ever be fluctuating, vague, and prove a source of perpetual error 
in all our determinations* It is not, therefore to be^supposed, that the 
revenue department involving the most important concerns of Govern- 
ment, should be alone neglected ; or that the advantage be denied and 
application rejectc^l, of a record of the highest authority recently brought 
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te.J. Grant’s to public liglit ; being the Imown foundation, and true practical mea- 
¥iew of the of the dimensions of the vast existing superstruc- 

Revemies of finances in this country ; and indeed, in itself, the very body, 

most substantial part of the whole edifice. 

Secondly, the nature and utility, substance and arrangement, of 
the three succeeding divisions of abwab, kefiyei, and towfeer, in the 
present work, seem equally important and obvious. They arise naturally 
in taking into consideration, and are essentially necessarry to compre- 
hend, the system of the collections in Bengal : they form all the legal 
established additions to the original assessment of the soubah, until the 
period of the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny. The capacity of 
the country to bear them to that era, was experimentally proved in a 
gradual accumulation of the burden of imposts to which the zemindars 
Toluntarily submitted, rather than lose the larger indefinite advan- 
tages of their official trusts by regular hustabood investigations, which 
were to restrict their own profits to the constitutional allowance of 
one-tenth ; and the greater ability of the people since, of sustaining a 
still heavier load of taxation, is sufficiently evinced in the notorious 
usage and daily discoveries made of new unauthorized exactions, over 
and above the* old regal dues. These further improper demands, can 
neither be discriminated or repressed, until those of prior institution, 
sanctioned under the authority of the State, are clearly ascertained, 
distinguished, and apportioned with practical exactness to known or 
measured portions of territory, to which they were originally made 
applicable. Accordingly, while by a fallacious representation of the 
method pursued in concluding the first bundobust under British ad-^ 
ministration, it was erroneously believed and negligently admitted, 
that the utmost requisitions of the Mogul exchequer were therein com- 
prehended, and consolidated in the form of a simple assessment, it 
appears that at least one-third of the amount was suddenly, fraudu- 
lently, and unaccountably sunk ; and while Government, under an idea 
of relief to the country, was thus simplifying its operations with a few 
landholders, these, were increasing the complication of their demands 
on the peasantry, by novel, unwarrantable levies, grievous to the sub- 
ject, or injurious to the prerogative of sovereignty. In shoiT., it is alone 
by going to the fountain head of public revenue ; tracing the progress 
in the various channels, through which it has been ordained legally to 
flow into the general treasury, that we can learn the true aggregate of 
the whole, and fix a genuine permanent standard of future exaction, 
founded in truth, and proportioned in moderation with all moral cer- 
tainty, to the actual existing sources of national income. To consider 
such objects in their more advanced complex stage, unite them, and be 
sure of embracing the whole, is impossible, without retrospective 
quiry and following each in its course, from the place of original out-* 
set ; and therefore, nothing can be more futile, vague, and uncertain, 
then the result of investigations, alone applicable to present situation, 
thus instituted to acquire a knowledge of the real collections. Instead 
of coming to a right conclusion, and forming a just comparative stan- 
dard for future settlements, opinions, and operative measures subse- 
quently adopted, have been more fluctuating than ever ; the effective 
ordinary supplies of the State from land have been continually on the 
decline ; and to -rwedy the evil or make it .stationary in its actual 
circhm$tences> a misinformed distinct legislature, could only devise ex- 
pediente 'Suggested &m hence, or those occurring &vm vmyr& familiar to 
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itself, totally dissimilar to the local state of things in this country. 
Hence, the idea ot a bundohust for a term of years, where the sovereign’s 
proportion of rent is already permanently established, and the 
amount to be exacted might now be fixed for ages, at least, during the 
unvaried standard of current money, being the necessary medium of 
revenue estimation, and subject only, as usual, to annual adjustments 
with the zemindars, depending no doubt, on various incidents affecting 
here, as well as every where else, necessarily and exclusively, a pro- 
prietory income, but under proper restrictive regulations, long since re- 
<luccd to a system, attended perhaps with fewer inconveniences to the 
landlord of a province in Hindostan, than to the individual possessor 
■of a small private estate in Europe : and hence too, the erroneous 
notions of a quit rent ; the supposed hereditary nature of an office like 
that of the Company’s vesting them hy sunnud with a certain terri- 
torial jurisdiction, termed zemindarry, over the twenty-four pergunnahs 
of Calcutta; with various other such like opinions founded on no 
authenticated facts, butinviolent opposition to the laws and constitution 
of India, referred to by a late act of parliament as the future code for 
ilie dispensation of justice throughout all the British dependencies 
there. 

As to the authenticity of the papers composing the materials of 
the treatise now in question, where I disposed to avail myself of fortui- 
tous circumstances to stamp their credit, I might observe, that almost 
two years have elapsed since first I presented the theory and abstract 
of the particulars set forth ; that I avowedly staid in the country a 
twelvemonth, to afford an opportunity of bringing into discussion, to 
explain and elucidate such principles, facts and opinions, as might bo 
liable to doubt or controversy ; that I have nearly doubled the period 
of my proposed residence hero, in consequence of an appointment, which 
however flattering to ray ambition, as an honourable distinction, could 
never be courted by me for its pecuniary emolumentsy and was rather 
contrary to my private views, or the inclination I then cherished of re- 
turning to Europe ; that nevertheless, I have never as yet been called 
upon specifically to justify the whole or any part, of what I presumed 
to state to my honourable employers ; — ^Irom all which, I might 
reasonably draw an inference of acquiescence, if I could pride myself 
with the ide<a of not having deserved or suffered rather a silent neglect;. 

I could further shield such documents as I may be possessed of ; and 
have to bring forward in support of what I have ventured to advance 
one of the most powerful weapons hitherto used to screen native delin- 
quency, and which otherwise might, on the present occasion, be turned 
against myself. To manifest this, it is to be recollected, that the mwt’- 
sedclies of the khalsa, in the period of the Company’s Dewanny admin- 
istration, have invariably represented, when questioned on the subject 
of anterior accounts, that ail these were lost or carried away, in the 
troubles of Cossim Ali. Now as all my papers of apparent official 
origin have reference to this supposed era of destruction, or even to 
times much more remote to it, it would follow, that they must stand 
singly and not fairly to be controverted, much less invalidated by any 
swithorities of pretended equal weight produced, through the disqualified 
personal channels of regular intelligence. But as I am not afraid to ex- 
press, that ray object is simply thcdiscoveryof imporbrni truths ; neither 
shall I. be ashamed to be detected, in errors admibi.lng of* uncertain con- 
fsiruction as to will^ if thfqr should in any manner prov<s the means of 
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attaining' the desirable purpose suggested. I tlierefore waive all claim to 
o'ive sudi equivocal pretensions of authenticity to the written sources of 
my own particular information, if called in question, on grounds of candid 
scepticism. They must rest on the merit of their proper intrinsic 
worth ; however much or little valuable matter, may be contained in 
them. ' All the indulgence I shall have to bespeak in their favour is, 
that when they only stand in opposition to opinions recently promul- 
o-ated and adopted ; (these, as yet unsupported by any proofs of fact, 
or clear deductions in reasoning from analogy, comparative views, or 
experimental knowledge of true local application, and still only float- 
ing in popular imagination, bewildered by^ the confused contradictory 
reports, chiefly of uninformed or superficial observers) the advocates 
for such opinions, who may also come forward officially as opponents 
to the system which I have endeavoured to prove to be the true exist- 
ino' one of our Indian revenue, and with the design of invalidating the 
authorities on which I have proceeded, be required in the first instance, 
to discuss or state the grounds forming the basis of their own particu- 
lar theory, repugnant to facts of long established practice, and the oral 
or written testimony of the best informed individuals of our country- 
men in this country, of anterior and longer experience in financial ad- 
ministration. This seems a prudential or necessary preliminary, to 
remove ill-founded prejudices and censure an unbiassed determination ; 
for I do not pretend in all cases to be able to bring demonstrative 
undeniable proofs of what I may have asserted, perhaps often depend- 
ing on interna], or at best presumptive, evidence.^ But with respect to 
the comparative statement forming the ultimate division of the present 
work, as far as my informations may be supposed to have been drawn 
from the public records of the Company, 1 hope I rnay be permitted to 
claim still greater indulgence for probable inaccuracies or wrong intelli- 
gence ; having given no trouble of official searches here, and having 
confined myself entirely to the materials found in published reports, 
extremely imperfect and irregular in their nature ; frequently delusive 
or contradictory in representation. ^ ^ 

Having thus finished, my Lord, the proposed description by 
analysis, of the contents of the accompanying manuscript volume, I 
now beg leave to offer for consideration, in terms and circumstances of 
situation already mentioned, and in as concise and simple a form as 
my understanding can suggest, the official proposition^ announced as 
founded on the substance of this and a former treatise, including with 
particular accounts of the revenues of Bengal ; similar details of those 
of Behar, and the Chucklah of Midnapore in the Soubah of Orissa. 
Dividing it into two parts, it may stand as follows ; viz. 

Part 1st. That all abwahs or taxes of every denomination, 
imposed and originating since the period of the Company s acces- 
sion to the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, applicable 
alone to the territory so usually described, in exclusion of the 
ceded lands, be henceforth discontinued, totally and finally abrogated, 
as altogether unnecessary in their effect, unauthorized by the sovereign 
authority, a violent usurpation of its rights, and probably productive 
of great oppression to the lower orders of the people, comprehending 
the whole body of ryots, husbandmen or manufacturers. 

Part 2nd.— That the British Government within the same districts 
from this time forward, and for over (at least until a more easy con • 
stitiitional suitable mode of rating the lands can be adopted) do restrict 
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tlieir full ammal demand of revenue or rent from Zeminclars, farmers, 
and subjects at large, to the ascertained legal standard of exaction in the 
iiioment of acquiring the Dewanny grant, extending to, and comprising 
the whole original and increased rental, then authoritatively established 
under the technical descriptions of Ausil, Abwab, Keffyet,and Towfeer, 
on the Jageer and Khalsa, Maal and Sayer funds of the Dewanny; to 
be in future, levied in the form of a simple assessment, proportioned in 
the aggregate, as heretofore in detail, throughout the same divisions of 
the country, and alone subject to a deduction of the like amount, for all 
inofussil charges and native management of the collections. But, that in 
the ceded portion of territory, the demand be made according to the 
greatest improved jumma, founded on liustabood investigations, within 
the period of the Company’s administration ; with a diminution how- 
ever, alwaj^s to be allowed here, and every where else, for real, irre- 
coverable, inevitable losses, or abstractions from the actual sources of 
revenue then forthcoming, and occasioned by any calamitous circum- 
stances, depopulation, or decline of yearly agricultural or manufactured 
produce, to be calculated for whole zemindarry districts, on a view of 
their respective gross funds, generally, not partially considered, to bo 
set forth and proved hy the officers of Government or zemindarry occu- 
pants, with circumstances of time, place, occasion, and peculiar local 
incidents, in all the requisite detail of villages, broken and entire per- 
gunnahs, to evince the temporary or continued necessity of a remission 
in all, equal to the difference between the highest settlement of former 
times, and diminished bundobust of the present computing charges of 
serinjammy and native agency in both instances, on the same scale of 
the allowed total, or compromised expenditure ofmuscoorat. 

The principles of this proposition, are drawn from two political 
axioms, applicable to either of its parts in their conclusions, as com- 
monly admitted in every civilized society, but essential to the financial 
policy of Hindostan ; one, that the sovereign alone hath the power of 
assessing the people or country, whether done under the form of a 
1‘ental or ordinary taxation as understood in Europe, and that therefore 
all such burthens imposed by the official or private authority of sub- 
ject zemindars and farmers, though on pretence perhaps of the increased 
demands of the State, in its annual bundobusty agreements, when no 
augmentation in fixet took place beyond established forthcoming sources 
of income, are in their nature fraudulent, grievous, or unconstitution- 
al, and ought always to be totally remitted, and finally annulled as soon 
as discovered : the other, that Goveimment hath a right to, and should 
receive the full amount of revenue levied under its proper authority, 
and generally where no tyranny exists, proportioned to its exigencies, 
or otherwise be circumstantially informed of the cause, with sufficient 
proofs of tho fact of eventual inevitable deficiencies ; that therefore, it 
IS just and reasonable, in determining the measure of present supply 
throughout the British provinces, to recur to the highest standard as- 
certainable of past legal exactions, of which the necessity of continuation 
witli a possibility of being still realized to their fullest extent is strong- 
ly evinced by further new impositions, in addition to the old, though 
without any public sanction, and that the defalcation occurring on a 
comparative view of statements shewing the greater, with diminished 
income, be always deemed wholly recoverable, until the contrary be 
proved demonstratively. 

As leading, however, to a great practical measure (supposing no, 
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’Mr. J.Grant’s innovation in tlie actual system, or any essential immediate dependence 
Se^nufs ^ of grand original principle of Indian finance decisive of tlie 

Bengal. c;|iiestion of territorial property) yet the instantaneous adoption of such 
a proposition, may require the farther support of propriety, equity, or 
political expediency, in popular acceptation of the terms. The former, 
it is hoped will be found, if not entirely on an abstracted view of the 
fitness of the thing proposed, at least in its conformity to what seems 
to be thdtrue spirit of the late regulating act of the British Parliament, 
referring to the laws and constitution of India, in determining the mode 
and rate of future zemindarry assessments. The second, may then be 
presumed to rest on grounds of equally acknowledged validity, parti« 
cularly when the true professed object in contemplation goes only to 
a complete legal re-adjustment, on the most perfect principles of 
justice, of real or original civil rights appertaining to the sovereign, the 
Indian landholder, and ryot respectively. But the third term, suggests 
a more complex idea, and may alone be admitted in common appre- 
hension, to support the proposition offered, after many distinct con- 
siderations of the subject in reference. 

Political expediency, accordingly, in one point of view, is to de- 
termine whether the constitutional claim of income acquired from our 
predecessors in dominion, ought not to be inforced, under supposed 
most affluent circumstances of situation, as being proportioned appa- 
rently only, to the experienced exigency of a Government much more 
powerful in numbers, and more economical in all its operations ; in a 
country ; where revenue is rent, and cannot properly be augmented or 
diminished, but with variations in the state of industry, or a change in 
the relative value of money ; where therefore, the hoarding of a treasure 
for contingencies of war, is policy ; where the great mass of the people 
have always been, and must ever remain, dependent slaves on the des- 
potic authority of their superiors, being timid, superstitious, knavish, 
without landed property beyond their farms of pottah, leasehold ; rich 
individually, in tlie fewness of their natural wants ; compai'atively 
poor in society, from numberless moral and physical causes ; doomed 
to the perpetual oppression of their zemindars, when these have the 
power of acting without control, and who on their parts, on the other 
hand, are either servile or headstrong, in proportion as they feel the 
strait or slackened reins of higher despotism, but who in all cases, from 
a spirit of bigotry or natural propensity to the fraudulent acquirement 
of riches, for the purpose in effect of miserly future concealment, would- 
suffer tortx^re rather than part with a rupee of such ill gotten wealth, 
and perish in rebellion sooner than surrender the plunder of a district 
which they have been appointed to manage by bribery, and permitted 
to oppress through the corruption and neglect of their constituents ; in 
short, a country where a warm climate, fruitful soil, and the stubborn- 
est religious precepts, influence unconquerable habits of indolence; 
lead to a pastoral life ; and make the natives in general, so averse from 
agricultural labour, that the spur of taxation is ever necessary 
to quicken improvement, so far as to insure a produce in the least beyond 
the scanty subsistence required by the cultivators themselves ; yet a 
country nevertheless (with I’eference to the Soubah of Bengal alone) 
from which the Mogul emperors, by modei^ate, wise, and effectual regu- 
lations of finance, drew a neat revenue in specie annually, clear of every 
soubahdarry or provincial charge civil and military, of upwards of one 
krore of rupees, or a lUillion sterling, from the beginning of the present 
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century until the period of Aliverdy's usurpation, and universal dis- Mr^J-Gra^Vg 
order throughout the empire in consequence of Nadir Shah's invasion; Severnies ^oi 
a sum at least three times as much, as ever the Company derived in Bengal 
like manner, on an average of years from the same territory. 

In another point of view, perliaps more just, as supposing the 
opposite circumstances of a distressed situation, the expediency of ex- 
tending our resources, at least to the utmost practicable hounds of right, 
will universally be acknowledged. It is ever difficult to ascertain a 
true economical standard of public exigency, to answer the design of 
proportioning exactly the necessary demands of the State. In India 
where revenue is rent, and industry generally long since stationary, 
the scale is also limited; and extraordinary wants must be provided 
for in advance, from the ordinary means of supply, considered always 
as stretched to the greatest length of a proprietary income, or invaria- 
bly fixed at the entire original receipts from the country. It is on this 
principle, and this alone, that we have seen Bengal almost overwhelmed 
with debt, but no idea ever entertained of the possibility of farther or 
proportionate taxation ; that year after yeai', remissions have been 
granted for the intended relief of the ryots, on vague representations 
of calamitous losses disabling them from the joayment of their stipu- 
Jated rents to Government, though without any precise or adequate 
knowledge of the gross rental to ascertain the reality of such pretended 
losses ; that the Mogul has entered into the minutest detail of landlord, 
in the measurement and valuation of his imperial domain, as appears 
by the Ruckbah accounts of whose soubahs still preserved amongst the 
archives of Delhi, and that the Company's representatives themselves* 
have more than once in every year of their administration, exercised the 
zemiiidarry functions in what is called a khas, or special collection, re- 
ceiving immediately into the public treasury from the lower farmers 
and husbandmen, their full rental, allowing indeed improperly, when 
supposed fco extend to the entire sources of a distinct one-tenth, instead 
of a twentieth part, as the landholders full appointed salary of agency, 
besides an ecjual portion for defraying all other expences of the mofus- 
sil, and together chargeable on the sovereign s rebba, or fourth of the 
whole annual produce of the soil shared with the peasantry. In all 
these instances, the principles of a propietory income are glaringly mani- 
fest, and though of late unaccountably overlooked in speculation, have, 
in fact, had constant operation in practice. It is alone in assuming 
the false medium of actual collections, as the true ultimate standard of 
right or genuine receipts, that distant rulers may mistake their object. 

But the error is imputable to local misinformation ; and can only be 
corrected at the source of the evil I do not however pretend to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the ways and means of, or services to be 
provided for, under this Government, so as to be able to state with ac- 
curacy the amount of present exigency, and prove it to require the whole 
aid of expected resources on adoption of the proposition no w^ offered, 
for the sake of satisfying the opinions of those who may still think, that 
here, as in Europe, the public demands should be scrupulously made 
according to the variable calls of immediate state necessity. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a few general remarks in the way of com- 
parison, between an estimate apparently correct, to be found in 
Mr. Francis’s Minutes, exhibiting a view of the income with the ex- 
penditure of Bengal in 1776, and such a one, as might at this time be 
drawn out frotu commonly I'oported or published facts, having regard to 
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Mr.J.Giant’s all material intervening changes of circumstances. To begin with the 

view of the . 

Bengal isfc. Tlie territorial revenues of Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, inclii- 

^ sive of Government and Calcutta customs, salt and mint duties, with a 

remission of ten per cent, are stated on a three years average receipts 
ending in April 1775, after deducting all charges of this department, 
at current rupees 2,21,01,814; which added to the Benares tribute, 
reckoned then 25,76,193, and the subsidy of Oude at 35,83,222 more, 
made the neat total funds of the presidency 2,83,21,229 current rupeeso 

The disbursements were at the same time, as follows ; viz. The 
Army, contingencies, stores, fortifications, &c. 0. Es. 1,05,22,915 ; the in- 
vestment with commercial estahlishments, 92,80,000 ; remittances to 
the other presidencies 20 lacs ; general civil department, marine, and 
court of judicature, 19,53,713 in all, forming an aggregate of 
37,56, 028 ; and this being deducted from the amount of resources, 
leaves a balance of 45,64,601 current rupees, to answer all unforeseen 
emergencies. The unappropriated surplus however, wliicli Mr. Francis 
seems to allow as necessary to be reserved for such extraordinary 
occasions, is only 37,11,547, with an expectancy of 5,37,319 further, the 
wliole arising chiefly from bills on England and sale of Europe cargoes, 
in exclusion of the Oude subsidy ; for which indeed, as remarked, 
credit might well have been taken, as the medium of actual recei])ts 
since, under this head, will be found perhaps to have exceeded fifty 
lacs. 

2d. The same Bengal, &c. funds of territorial revenue in 1787, 
exclusive of salt duties, after deducting all expenses of collection, with 
every possible retrenchment in the amount of charges, involving the 
resumption of a large portion of the moshairah or zemindarry allowance, 
and subtracting only an outstanding balance of about ten lacs at the 
end of the year ; may fairly be computed at 0. Es. 2,45,24,989 neat ; 
Benares forty lacs ; Oude fifty, and the profits on salt and opium 
fifty-live lacs more; — in all, an income of 3,90,24,989 cuirent rupees, 
being at the exchange of two shillings, nearly the sum of four millions 
sterling. 

On the other hand, the services to be provided for may stand ; viz. 
the Army, &c. one krore and a half ; King’s troops on the Coromandel 
coast, seventeen lacs ; deficiency to be made up in the necessary annual 
expenditure of Bombay, exclusive of the interest of its debt, eighteen 
lacs ; the investment alone, ninety lacs ; remittances to China, 
twenty lacs ; general civil department commercial establishments, 
marine, and court of judicature, fifty lacs ; — making altogether, an 
expenditure of three krore and forty-five lacs of current rupees, and 
leaving only a surplus of 45,24,989 unappropriated revenue, nearly 
equal to the sum before judged necessary to answer unforeseen emer- 
gencies. 

Now at the period of Mr. Francis’s estimate, the debts of the 
Company in Europe were small ; in India, little or nothing. But since 
that time, they have increased to an enormous amount, requiring a 
vast additional income to pay alone the yearly interest accruing on the 
principal, which the minister of India in a recent account, laid before 
Parliament, states, if I am not mistaken, at seventeen millions. Of 
this total, perhaps no more than thirteen millions, have been incurred 
in the interval now in question ; yet it appears almost certain, that the 
burthen of the whole must ultimately fall on Bengal though at present 
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only pledged for about a third part, either in the way of direct local Mr. J.Grant’s 
paymeiits, or by the mediiim of investments to be sent from hence to 
England; as every other fund of productive wealth hath never for the Bengal, 
past, and cannot be expected in future, to yield more than ordinary 
profits on the original capital of India, proprietory stock. According 
to this calculation, eight and a half millions payable in this country, at 
S per cent, per annum, will require a supply of £ 680,000 or sixty-eigbt 
lacs of rupees, to liquidate the annual demand for interest ; and the 
like sum owing in Europe, at 5 per cent, raises the whole to a krore 
and ten lacs, fifty thousand rupees beyond the exigencies stated, or 
ways and means set against them, in either of the preceding estimates, 
taking the former as a standard for what was actually necessary in 
1776. To provide tlien immediately, constitutionally, and fairly, for 
such an excess in current disbursements comparatively to our present 
resources, without incurring new debts by loan, falling in arrears, or 
accumulation of interest, as at Bombay, seems impossible through any 
other practical mode, than that involved in the proposition now sug- 
gested. The scheme indeed of opening a channel of remittance for, or 
finding in England the amount due here, at present chiefly to natives, 
must be considered highly important and wdse, as affording a sure 
though distant prospect of relief ; but its operation, if adopted on the 
most liberal terms, will be extremely slow, and alone in proportion as 
property to be sent home can be acquired by British subjects ; and fif- 
teen years seem only a reasonable period, to accomplish such an acqui- 
sition of private fortune. After all, liquidation of any part of the prin- 
cipal, seems entirely out of the question, and the great advantage that 
can properly be supposed to result from the measure, in a national 
view, must depend on the extension of the Bengal investments, or 
yearly commercial returns from thence ; while to the Company, it pro- 
mises merely a reduction of three per cent, interest, or about 25 lacs 
on the whole, in shifting the place of payment; but without freeing 
this their chief territorial establishment, from the ultimate responsibi- 
lity of the total original debt, together with the actual discharge of its 
load of annual interest periodically. 

To remove, however, the objections of some who might bo inclined 
to admit the expediency, as well as equity and propriety of recurring 
to the highest ascertained standard of legal exaction of Bengal reve- 
nue, still thought possible to be realized; but there, stop short, as the 
utmost boundary of right ; — it may be necessary to explain the nature 
of the salt and opium profits of fifty-five lacs, stated in the latter 
estimate, and which, at first sight, will appear to be equivalent to, or 
so much of the ancient greater income thus already restored in effect, 
though a different channel to the exchequer. If, on this subject, the 
informations suggested in. my former and present work should be found 
defective, or inconclusive, in establishing the contrary fact ; I hope I 
may be further permitted to refer to the completer authoritative testi- 
monies, entered on the Company’s records in 1765, to show, at least, 
with respect to the produce of salt, that in whatever manner or pro- 
portion the profitable amount of the sales might have been received 
and distributed before then, between the public, the Nazim, or private 
tavoured individuals, yet the total burden on the people, as involved in 
the selling price of this article of consumption, was fully equal to what 
it is at present, 'when estimated at the average rate of two rupees the 
maund (being the proper standard, if the quantity made be sufficient 
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to answer the ordinary demand) and always to "be considered exclusive 
of the larger revenue stated, excepting in so much as may be therein 
actually brought to credit. 

But admitting in every point of view, a political expediency tan- 
tamount to pressing necessity, thus to bring forward all the lawful ex- 
isting sources of former income ; still it can be urged, that this may 
be more efiectually accomplished in manner, and with greater ad- 
vantage in amount, on principles of the most perfect equity, if not 
indeed on constitutional principles requiring always to be enforced 
to maintain the rights, the authority and energy of Government, by 
resumption of all those fraudulent alienations of land made by the 
zemindars under the general description of Bazee Zemeen. I do not 
by any means, deny the entire propriety of such resumptions ; and if 
made to extend to the whole territory so clandestinely bestowed, or at 
this moment collusively held ; perhaps the amount might surpass that 
now pointed out as recoverable defalcation, on comparison of the paiti- 
culars of the two regular assessments of 1171 and 1190. I am in- 
clined, at the same time, to believe, that the restoration of the former 
funds, might involve a considerable share of the latter; though I am 
persuaded, as I think on very substantial grounds, that it would not 
include the whole. The great unconquerable objection, however, to 
this mode will be the impossibility, through the tenderness and restric- 
tions of an English administration, to learn fully the value of such 
illegal donations. The aumeeny and prior investigations leading to 
the discovery, have not as yet actually brought forward sixty lacs of 
beghas ; and it is only by anology extended to the districts still to be 
explored, that more is to be calculated upon. But in this mass of 
fraudulent mortmain alienation, who can pretend to discriminate the 
share so given away, since the Company's acquisition of the dewanny, 
in opposition to the interests of a people under the blindest influence 
of bigotry, and a crafty priesthood, practised in all the villanies of de- 
ceit, forgery, prevarication, and perjury ? And no one has yet over 
thought of resuming the portion bestowed, before that period ; thougli 
both indeed may be deemed alike justifiable, on grounds of general 
civil policy and the existing laws of the country, or equally practica- 
ble with ease, and the most perfect assurance of internal tranquility^ 
It is, besides, always a most invidious and ungracious measure, even 
under the most warrantable expediency, to touch any appropriations 
set apart for supposed religious or charitable purposes, however differ- 
ent the real intention of such benefices may be, from apparent designa- 
tion, and however collusively or unrightfully acquired by actual occu- 
pants. In the present case, it would seem altogether unnecessary and 
impolitic. The zemindars by such unconstitutional alienations and con- 
sequent abstraction from the territorial financial funds of the State, 
having been, whether wilfully or blindly, the instruments of their own, 
and sovereign’s wrong, should in like manner, be made the instruments 
of re-establishing both, in their respective rights ; and as they may be 
presumed to have had the full benefit of their former iniquitous acts, 
they ought to bear all the odium of the lattei', proposed as an act of 
simple justice. A revenue which they before made good, without 
any reasonable cause for murmuring, as being optional with them- 
selves to acquiesce in the payment of it, or submit to the legal 
equil-ablc operations of a hustabood investigation, to ascertain the 
'U'fAial sources of public income, is now deiiiaudcJ from them, on tlic 
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presumption that tlie same ftinds still exist and even liavc been Mr. i.Cmis 
since iinpiwecb thoiigli partly lost to the exclicqncr by presumed frauds, 
embezzlement and corruption: the particulars of their former and BengS!^'" 
greater rental^ applicable to their several territorial jurisdictions, are 
set forth in all the formality of apparent truth, and stated to be 
founded on official or documental testimonies, incontrovertible. If 
these can be invalidated, and that the same or a lesser dedication re« 
suiting on comparison of the highest part assessment with the present 
diminished one, can be clearly, fully, and honestly accounted foi”, with 
circumstances of time, place, and occasion, in the same detail of iho 
jumma and divisions of land, as exhibited in the work forming the 
basis of the proposition here offered ; the landholders will stand com- 
pletely exonerated from all further exactions ; an essential service will 
be performed to the public, in discovering tlie ultimate standard of its 
resources ; and the individual, covered with shame and confusion iliai 
hath dared thus, to obtrude his vain speculations on tlie attention of 
your Lordship, if he be not sufficiently shielded by the integrity of Iiis 
motives, in the laudable pursuit of important truths. 

Although however, under the wisdom, candour, and cautious iu- 
ielligent procedure of administration, I have no reason to apprehend a 
result in any respect disreputable to myself, either in my official or 
private capacity; yet, still I think it necessary to add something by 
way of vindication of my own conduct, as well in the instance, as tho 
manner, of thus pressing on public consideration, a subject which I 
have already treated so much at length in course of the three last 
years, under the discouraging circumstance of not having hitherto 
received the least intimation, how far my ])ast labours may liavo 
])rovcc3 acceptable, or a further prosecution of them be deemed inoriio- 
rious. When the Board of Revenue, soon after your Lordsbiji’s <Ic{)ar-" 
iiire from Calciiiia, issued a circular letter, daicil the 10th of August 
last, to the collectors, announcing it to be in contemplation to form 
a general settlement of the country for tJjo ensuing Bengal 37010 “ 

1195, for a term of years, with diri*ctions to prepare thomsclvcss 
for carrying this measure into execution, and give notification of 
such their preparatory state, on the 20th January following, supposing 
in that interval, sufficient time to complete their enquiries, under pre- 
scribed rules, and specific heads of infonnation; though I did not lind 
myself then specially called on, yet in virtue of my office as chief scr- 
vishtodar, I thought it necessary to be in like manner prepartvl to ex- 
ercise my functions of check and control over the accounts of mu tsed- 
dies, from whom all revenue intelligence must be originally derived, 
both at tho sadder and in the mofussil ; and the fairest way of com- 
municating my remarks by anticipation, on the knowledge they are 
capable of affording, supposing it tlie most perfect, that the text and com- 
mentary might come at once under consideration. This 1 conceived on. 
tin*, present occasion, to be one of the most essential duties of my employ- 
ment, and only secondary to tho form of an official proposition with 
which I have accompanied my observations. The task imposed, of learning 
such a true past and present state of tho resources of the country, as 
C4M11 authorize a permanent future settlement in Hmitaiion of the public 
inc5om(5, yet liable to eventual diminution, will I doubt not be found 
rather diflicailt to be acjcomplished, even in its disiribuiod poriiorih;, 
a,mong four and twenty geiitlomen of hx^al authority ais<l experiences ; 
attomptcsl by <mc diliermiily circumsfcanceth if aided !im*e by all iho 

47 
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MrJ.Grant's strong 'executive powers of Government, might prove extremely defee- 
Re^nues ^ of Therefore, and as I by no means pretend to the infallibility of 

BeiigaE the materials from which I have drawn my information, much less to 
any superiority in the requisite talent of bringing them forward with 
the greatest advantage, by general or practical knowledge in finance ; 
so I hope to stand excused in the act and form of delivering my senti- 
ments ; and that if I should in any respect have deviated from the precise 
line of my duty in either, 1 will be attributed rather to a zealous desire 
of serving the public, than any motives of ambition or private in- 
terest in assuming to myself an importance which may not pro- 
perly belong to my station. Pretensions to patriotism, though 
allowed to exist by those who feel its influence (and on this 
ground I might venture to claim your Lordship's indulgence ;) yet in 
general are always equivocal, and seldom admitted in modern popular 
belief. My sincerity will more universally be credited, when I assert, 
and can refer to public vouchers for proof, that constantly since I have 
been in the Company's Service, I have connected or involved the 
advancement and security of my own private fortune, with the pros- 
perty of the affairs of my honourable employers ; and that at this 
moment the whole I am possessed of (small in itself, but every thing 
to me in comparative estimation) being deposited in their funds either 
in Europe or India, its real amount or effective current value must 
depend on the favourable or unfavourable turn in the actual crisis of 
public measures in India. With respect to the language and manner 
in which I have censured the conduct of natives employed in the 
efficient administration of the revenues of this country, your Lordship 
will, I hope, perceive or believe that I have no personal resentment 
against any of them. They are altogether unknown to me ; and never 
thwarted or interfered in my pursuits. Whenever I have occasion to 
name them, it is only to condemn their measures in their official trusts, 
or to mark universal leading features in their acknowledged moral 
characters. But the crimin^ty of the latter, is always relative to 
the religion, manners, and government of a nation in the eye of civil 
jurisprudence. By the test of these, they may not only stand acquit- 
ted of blame, but merit uncommon consideration for making so moderate 
a use of their power while virtually uncontrouled ; by the criterion of 
British law and Christian notions of right and wrong, the fate of 
Nundcomar, though certainly amongst the worst of his tribe, might 
be dreaded by all. 

I have the honor to he, with the greatest respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Fort William, Feb. 28th, 1788. (Signed) JAMES GEANT, 

(A true copy.) Chief Sernshtedafn 

James Grant, C, S. 
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^iEMINDARllr OF RAJESHAHY. 

f T> Toomary, or standard original Crown Rent of the zemindarry 

of Rajeshahy, m the boubah of Bengal, as assessed in its several territorial financial ' 
P^^'fklahs, Gircars and Pergunnahs, under the administration of 
date Khan, in the beginning of the reign of the Mogul emperor Mahomed Shah, 
about the year 1722 ot the Christian era ; and set forth, 1st, in the Toshkheos or 
corrected loomary Jumma of Sujah Khan in 1135 of the Bengal style ;--2(ilv 
f partieulars of the dewanny sunnud or charter granted iti 
1141 to Ramkaut the second Zemindar of the district in the present line of Brah- 
mins, being the ^opted son of Eamjeon, the first who obtained a similar grant of 
this temtorial official charp, _ and husband, predecessor of the actual occupant 
Raiiny Bowanny -and 3dly, m the Hackikut Jumma, or historical detail of the 

zcmimlarry crown rent in 1173, on the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny : 

the whole exhibiting a view_ of the former and actual state at the latter period of 
the greatest terrdorial jurisdiction throughout Bengal, or perhaps Hindostan as 
comprehending 12,809 B. square miles, vested in a single officer of Oovernraent 
under the denomination and commission of Zemindar, Landholder, or Farmer-general 
ot the imperial rents, by annual bundobusty agreement, permanently established 
as follows, for the ausil or original ground rent, on the foundation of the Rebba or 
fourth of the gross yearly produce of the soil, levied from the Ryots or inferior 
peasantry ; exclusive of all Abwabs, or proportional increases on that antiemated 

1 M imposed by the soubahdars or subordinate 

piovmcial delegates of Mogul Government, in their own behalf, as they rose to 
imlepcndoneo; and which omitted to be incorporated with the ausil, after an extra- 
ordinary influx of Jiulhon, occasioning a prodigious alteration in the standard value 
ot money, the original medium of exchange, make the ancient Rebba a very inade- 
quate compensation for the fourth of the real modem gross produce of cultivated 
laml, and scarcely one half of the actual demand on the country generally- as hatk 
been, or ought to be realized to the State. 


Mr.J.GranV.^ 
view of tlie 
Kcvoniies oi' 
F*ci}ga]» 


Zominrlarry 
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zemwdakry of eajeshahy. 


[Bengal I . 


Mr. J. Grant’s 

view of the 
Eevenues of 
BengaL 


Zeiomdarry 
of Rajeshaliy. 


Isr. Eajeshahy Proper in the Chucklali of Mooeshedabad, a, 

B. 1135. 

PjSHGUNNAHa. 

ClSCAHS. 

JUMMA. 

A. Aujal Kahly 


Aiidimb’^ .. 

4,971 

Astrufabad, Kissmat derobust^.. 

5,718 

Mamoodabad .. ! 


Talooh, S. N. Canongoe 

79 


5,638 

1 AziMi^agur 


Sliereefabad 

10,594 

1 Ameerhabad, Gunganalit 

... - . 

Tenetabad i 

8,485 

1 Azimpoor, K. total ^ 

... 3.2G1 

Do. ... ...! 


Total, S.N.C. ... .. 

328 



! Aaoop Nail 

... 1,810 




2,138 






1,122 1 

Ahfaersliahy? Ko. total 

21,919 

Audiraber ... 

3,382 

Aslireef Chag 

... 

Malimood 

6,129 

B. Boozerg-abad.., 

... 

Audimber ... 

12,657 

Babradurshahy 


Do. 1 

6,598 

Bedar-abad, K. total ... 

...13,278 

Mahmood ... 

i,055 

Bherole, K. total 

...66,931 

Shereefabad 

16,920 

Barbeesicg, K. total ... 

63, i9] 

Do. ..a ... 

J,960 

C. Chunakaiily, K. total ... 

1,01,965 

Andimbcr 

23,713 

D. Daod Shahy 

... 

Do. ... 

11,252 

Dhawah, K. total ... 

34,217 



Tal. Burboom.., 

11 



Gopiaalit p’^ ... ... 

... 1,366 




1,367 




— 

Do. ... .. 

1 32,850 

Dbooary of Islampoor, S:c 


Mahmood ... 


E. Bbraliimpoor 

•.» ... 



Eslampoor, K. total 

08,491 



Tal. Rokinp^ 

... 2,048 



— Lushkerpr 

.. 18,441 



— Bherole 

... 453 



— Narr“ Sing 

... 110 



r-“ ViL Dunda 

. . 925 



-^KullimUlah ... 

... n 



; — Mohrir Huzoory... 

... 171 



' — Herkist Sing 

32 




22,206 

» 




Mahmood ... ... 

46,285 

P. Fuitebjungpoor 

•I* 

Andixnb ... 

3,484 ; 

Fattehjungpoor 

... ... 

Shereefabad.,, ... 

7,212 

Futtehjuagpoor, K. total 

5,S9J 

1 


Tal. S. Canongoe 

101 





• Mahmood ... 

5,492 

futtelijiingpoor 


. Barbcckabad 

1 7,781 

PerosepooVj K. total 

13,74] 

L Audimber 

2,844 

G, Goass 

».« ... ... 

, Barbeck 

49,584 

Ghyas-abad 

... ,,, 

, Shereef 

9,159 

Goozahai, K. total 

39,395 

i 


Ta!. S. N, Canongoe... 

Si 

) 




Barbeck 

39,289 

Gunganaght, K. total... 

21,78d 

[. 


TaL liuslikerp^ 

... 4,001 



L.N. Canongoe 

413 



! MinUIah 

... 2,87a 




7,m 

1 


i 


■ Jennet abad 

1 14,490 ' 



Bengal i.[ 


;iEMIKDAr.Et OF EAJESHAHT, 
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1st. EajeshAHT Proper, in tie Clincklah of Mooeshedabad* 
A» 1135. — (Continued,) 


Peegunnahs« 


IL Ilussen-anjal 
Howakalilj... 

Hejerali Kaiily 

SO Pcrg® 

1 . Iheiy, K. total 

S TaL Moorslied 
Ay mall, S. K. A 4 


Jiimoac! 

Joar Ebraiiimpoor, K. total 
TaL Biiolanagiit 

K. Koowerperfaub, K. total 
Tal. Burbooni 
■»— Blierole, 


2. Kctikerlaloopoor ... 
Eazypoor . , 

Kasairnriagur 
Kcitker-j oar, K ciuij poo r 
Kasliypoor, K. toial... 
K(*,tikerjoar Mhola, K, total 

Kooiubpoor, K, total ... 

M. Mcrarpoor, l\. total.., 

Tal. Joy Caiiongoe 


MuBCOory 

Mheliiiid, K. total... 
Mulesair, K. total,. » 

^ Mahoiuidpoor 
“KooHing-Fiiiiccpoor 
Namlalalpoor 
Muggerbanga 

Nowangiir ilosliiogp*' K, iolal 
0 Taiookdaratt 


N,. 

12. 

I 

kk 


Peliiyal, K. total 
Tal Becrbliooin 

Palitkabary 
liuHscy, iv. total,. 
It EajcHhaliy ... 

KuHBooIpoor, K. total 
1’aL JJcorbhoom 

Itijcpoor 
llofsboapoor 
S. SullarHuijal 
^ Bnltaa-abad 


...45,5G8| 
1,272 
2S1 
l,50Sj 


KlialBa...M,0C5 

3, ns 
540I 


... 60,327 
1,022 
052 
2,274 


CmcAEs. 


Malimoocl . . 

Bo. 
Fectleliabad 


...11,115 

...3«,45;t 

..,40,744 


*■34,816 
S,678 
...380 
%064 


...74,004 

...80,193 


...44,374 
... 1,090 

5,748 
... 170 


...81,658 

III 23,074 
... 1,208 


Abaci Sherecf 
Audimbcr 


Do. 


Bo. 

Do. 

Mall mood . 

Do, 
Audiiriber . 

Bo. . 
Do. 
Bhercefabad 


00 . 
Art (limber 
Shcrccf 
Aiidiml)(a* 
Barbock 
Mahmood 
Do. 
Do. 


Audimbt^r 


l)o. 

Batgong 

Do. 
Audmiber 


Do. 
Malitiiood 
Aadimbiir 
Do. 

Do. 


J UITMA. 


29,548 

5,881 

1,437 


44,268 

2,437 


2,501 


58,052 

32,490 

126 

13,342 

J3/>7r> 

8,235 

0,503 

6,505 


32,751 

J,i34 

4,202 

1537 

16,287 

10,480 

3,764 

5,177 


42,684 


5,572 

10,431 

7.870 

31,420 


22.075 
20, ! 37 
1,047 
15,275 
I 1,055 


Mr. J.Graiii’a 
view of tiles 
Eevennes of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of liajeslialiy,^ 
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ZEMmDAREY OF EAJESHAHT. 


[ Bengal I. 


Mr. J.GrSjtit s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 

1st. Kejeshahy Proper, in the Chucklah of Mooeshedaead, 

A. B. 1135. — ( Continued-) 

Zemindarry 
as£ Eajeshahy. 

pEIlG,trNNAHS* 


CmcAEs, 

JXJMMA. 


! Selimpoor Nulkmit 


Audimber .. 

18,732 


Slieerpoor Atay* K. total., « 

TaL Biierole.,. 

Aymalij S. K, 

Khalsa 

36,831 

1,914 

238 

2,153 

34,678 

Sbereef 

34,917 


Slialibazpoor 

Audimber 

9,071 


2 Sbahzadpt Kerrimogong^ K. total 

41,372 

Bo. 

6,773 


Siierashahljj K. total ... 

25,743 

Bo. 

1,280 


Shalijehanpoorj K. total ... 

11,046 

Shereef 

7,525 


68 Pergs, Eahtimam division Rajesbaliy 

... 

. 9 . 

9,05,766 


of wliicliL lOialsa 

Aymah 

...9,05,324 

442 




1st. Bhbtooeeah chtjok, goragaut: 
1135 A. B. 


Pbkgunnahs. 

ClRCAUS. 

JfJiS&MA* 

Amrole 

Ameerabad, Noosserit Shaby 
Bbetooriah 

Teggacby ... 

Bemgong, total . 

Jagen Circai’..« 

Galabram 

... 9,801 
1,537 
2,708 

4,245 

Barbecliabad 

Mahmood m. 

Bazoohay 

Pinjerab 

43,728 

1,149 

78,990 

13,582 

Khalsa 

Berderiah 

Cheadabazoo, K. of 

Jagcer Circar 

5,556 

23,527 "is 7,606 
4,276 

Barbeck 

Bazoohay 

9,801 

2,977 

J eyassan J agen Circar 

Cbenasoon, K. total 

Chowgong, K. total 

Dheebab 

Caugarampoor 

Oobmdpoor. Jagur C« 

Hurryaf... 

Kettermuli 

leybettali 

Kebttah, total 

Tal, Denajip^y 

Khalsa ... 3,330 

14,544, K. 13,844 

4,351 

9,220 

"‘2,599 £’ 15,293 

19 « i ■* * # » * 

27,148 
... 658 

......... XT on /{A A 

Barbeck 

Bo, 

Do. 

.Bo, 

Pingcrali 

Baroolmy 

Barbeck 

Bazoohay 

Bo« 

Bo* 

7/m 
: 28,388 

204 
7,700 
.9,395 
4,408 
17,892 
5,704 
44,51 1 
853 

Jageer Circar 

7,320 


1 

Klialsa 

19,1991 

Penjcrab 

20,49(0 



Bengal Ij 


SEMITOAKEY of EAJESHiSY. 


1st. Bhetooreah chuck. GORAGAUT: 
1135 A. E. — {Gontimied) 


Pekgfnnahs. 


Kalligong 
Mhemanshaliy 
Moliabetpoor 
Mahiiichy, K« total . . . 
Tal. Lushkerp^ 

Jageer Circara 
Ajmali 

Pertaub-bazoo 
Raipoor 
SooBabazoo 
ShaMstanagur ... 
Shaliistaliabad 
Sii]*aitiiagur, K. total 
Tal. Lushkerp^ , ... 
Siiborris, K. total ... 
Vizierabad.,, 

Yiiscf Shaliy, K. total 
Tal. Gbolam "Eyder.., 
MaM Mozuffer 

Ehciooka 

2 Villages 


Barbcck. 

Bazoohay. 

Mabmood. 


6,342 

1,150 

5 1Q9 

...3,284 


...1,318 

4,603 


^ V Barbeck 

- 4,603) 

Bazooba 

... Malimood 

... Bazooba 

. . Bazooka 
Do. 

...5,641 I ^ , 

636 I Barbeck 

57,435 Bazooka 
- Barbeck 
...39,926 


Mr. J.GianFa 
view of the 
Eevennes of 
Beueai 


Jageer Aymak 


30 Berg‘s Eaktiraam div. Bkeiooriak 
of wkick Kkaisa 
lageer 


25,228 
... GO 


Bozoolmy 


4,68,937 

32,984 


25,167 

5,02,911 


1st. Neldy chttck, bhooshah: 

A. B. 1135. 


PEjlGENNAirS, 


Amcerabad of Nelhiiity 
Amecrabadof Mokeempoor. 
Auruogabad 
Ameernagur 
Bazooras, total ... 

Jageer Circar ,,, 
'KhaEdouran ... ,,, 

Aymak, S. K. 


1,505 

...9,783 

212 


ClJtCARS. 

Makmood 

Bo. 

Jennetabad 

Makmood 

... 25,095 


JUMBIA. 


,, , Rhaisa 

Barogeimp, total 

-faffccr MootsJiod, K.K. 
Aymah 


13,694. Do. 
... 16,346 
1,666 
110 

1,776 

Do. 

... 1 4, .500 



§ 7 <^ 


XEMlKJDAllll^ OE IUJESHAHY, 


[Bengai i. 


Mr. J.Grant^s 
View of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
'tuf Rajeshahy* 


l6T. JSTeldt Ohtick. Bhoosnah; I 

A. B. 1135. — (Continued.) 1 

Beegunnahs. 

CiRCAKS. 

JUMMA. 

Belbcriah, K. 73 Jagur Circars ,..55 

Begumabad 

Belgachy, Jageer Nowar rah ...288 

Dogachy 

Dosty ... ... 

Ebraiiimpoor 

Eikhty 

Fursetpoor Anriingp^ total 3,383 

Jageer Circar and Buckhsliy 53 

Glieznovypoor 

Hackeenpoor ... 6,. 

Hoshpoor 

Jehad, deh ... 

Mehemsliaby, ioiEil ... ... ... 22,361 

Jageor Nowarrah, exck, ... ... 2,661 

Miiggercliaul, Noth .... ... 

Neldy, total ... ... ... 89,881 

Jageer Nowarrah, cx. c„ ...4^278 

Noosserctsbady, total ... 22,343 

Jageer Nowarrah, cx. ... 3,017 

— i 

Nussib-sbahy, total „ ... 34,510 

Jageer Nowarrah, ex 1,174 

Nussibpoor ... 

Puhtkabarry ... 

Santore, total 48,436 

Jageer Nowarrah, ex. ... ... ... ... 5,166 

Sedky-Cliaul Noth, tot 332 

Jageer Bukhshi ... ... 313 

Stingrui ... 

29 Ferg® Eahtimam div. Neldy 

of which Khalsa ... 295,625 

Jageer ... 13,385 

rah, which seems always to have been separated froi 
in like manner as the Talookdars were ; — Aymah 322 i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Euttchabad 

Mahmood 

Do- 

Futtchabad 

Mahmood 

Do“ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• dfii -Wift 

exclusive of the Jag 
n the Zemindarry j 
ncludecl 

129 

271 

12,082 

5,912 

44 

10,463 

923 

1,383 

1,453 

6,225 

2,188 

458 

19,671 

1,484 

85/K)l 

19,326 

33,224 

1,217 

1,735 

43,370 

10 

357 

3,(0,010 

;cer Nowar- 
jarisdiciioius, 

1ST. Petty Districts, scattered in different CliiicklaliR, A. r>» 11S5. 

Chucks and pEKGUNisrAixs. 

ClECAES. 

JUMMA. 

Chuck. Akbernagur : 

( Bahcrai, K. total ... 2,360 

^ ) Kanhj ole, K. total .13,808 

^ ) Shcerpoor Higrah, ) 32,939 

] ( pt. K. total ... 1 

Audimbor «.* 
1)0. 

Bar beck... 

Total ... 

683 

67 

3,062 

3,RK! 



Smgal J.] 


^EMICTAERT OF RAJESHAHT, 




1st, Pettt Districts, scattered in different Cliucklahs, 
A* B, llSo, —(Contimced.) 


Chucks, and Persunuaiis, 


CiRCARS. 


JuMMA. 


Chuck. Burdwan. 

I Bkut Saiali, K. total 
^3 Tal. Burdwan Zemindarrj* ... 

r looimckend, Kha. 92 Jag. C, 


ClmcL Jekangeemagur, 
fBarpoor, K. total 
I Tal Jeiaipoor... 


Ebrahimpoor, K. ioial 
TaL Jelaipoor 

Kbanpoor, K. total 
4 Talookdaran Jelaipoor 

Kassimnagur, K. total 
ill two Tup pahs 

{ Mabobeipoor, K, total.,, 
Tal. Jelaipoor 


8,29S 

4,077 


125: 


Sliercefubad 

Do. 


4,1S7 

217 


Total,. 


4,404 


Nellmtiy^K.tolal 
Jagurs, exdd... 

TaL Jelaipoor 

LSuitaiapertaiib, K. total... 

^ the Tiippali of Sixaliguttj 

12 Fergs, Ealitimam Mutafomikat : 

of wliichtlie K balsa portion was... 
and J agecr included . . , 


ABSTRACT 

of the EAHTmAMBUNBY of 1135,A.B, 


Rajeshaht Division, rorgunnahs 

Bhbtoobeaii 

Neidt ... 

Mutatoreukat 


of wMcIj^ 



»*« 


Total 


08 Jmmiua 
30 -- 

20 

m ^ 


9 , 05 , 700 j 
5,01,021 

z,mMo\ 

25 , 290 ' 


130 


Sa/EsJ 17,41,987 


.Khalsa ... 10,00,0871 

Jagecr ... 45,136> Sicealls. 

Aymali ... ... ... *^043 with a diffcreiice oC 

007 Rs. between tiic 

particulars and toials, besides fractional parts of Es, 

48 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tbe 
lleveime® of 
Bengal* 

Zemindarry 

of Rajeshakyo 



ZEMINDAEEY OF RAJESHAHt. 


[Bengal f. 


Mr. J.Graut’s 
view of tlie 
Eeveniies of 
Bengal. 

Zemindari'y 
of Eajeshaliy- 


S8rt 


2nd.— 

-Modakhil and MokeaeejE; Keduced, united or dismembered, 
Pergunnahs, in whole or part, by the Sunnud 
of A. B. 1141. 

Divisions and Pukgunnahs. 

CiRCAKS. 

JUMMA. 

Eajeslialij, div. asin 1135 



... 

9,05,766 

Modakhilj or annexation of some of tlie former 
Pergs., as stated, or others wholly new, taken 
from different Chucklahs ; viz. 



i 

\ 

Chuck. Akbernagur. 



i 

K. Ambad, K. total 8,000 kiss, 

. j Baherai, K.^ 

( Kankjole, K 

K liariipoor 

... G,750 

6S3 
67 
610 

Audimber. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

1 

Chack. Burdwan. 

8,110 

... 

( 

i 

Bbnt Sal ah, K 

JootMekend 

... 4,4-84 

iil7 

Siiereef. 

Do. 

1 

! 


Chuck, Bhoosua. 

C,701 


1 

i 


Belheriah 

Dogachy ... 

Hoshpoor 

Sungrie 

32S 
.. 5,911 

... 2,188 
357 

Mahmood, 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

i 



8,784 




Chuck. Moorshedcbad. 




fFutiepoor, total 10,265 Kissmufc ... 8,821 

J Koolberiah ... 58,188, K* ... lOi 

■^’1 INussihpoor ... 4*, 204, K. ... 185 

j Install Seiimpr... lOjSG'J, K. ... 1,71^ 

14 Pergs. 

Annexation of a further portion of Pergs. in th< 
latter Chticklah, of which a part appears in tin 
Acct. of 1135, A.B. 

Andimbcr. 

1 M alimood. 

1 Audiinbcra 

1- Shereef. 

a 

32,414 


'Akbershahy, Iv, addition 
Bherole do ... 

Barbecksing ... do ... 

Chunakahly ... do ... 

Goozerhat do ... 

Jbily ... do ... 

Kashypoot ... do 

Kettker JoarMlioIado ... 
Kootnbpoor ... do ... 

Plassy ... do ... 

Shecrpoor Atay do ... 

kShalizadpoorlverringdo f 

24i 

22 

14 

9 

... 8 

20 

45 

... 11,03 
... 76 

43 

9 

10 

J Audimber. 

1 Shcreefa, 

B Do. 

2 Audimber» 

7 Barbeck. 

3 Shereefa. 

4 Audimber. 

3 Do. 

0 Shereefa. 

0 Satgong. 

3 Shereefa* 
y Audimber* 

1 

13,87 





1 . . 

„ , ^ , 






Bengal 


iiEiriNDAREY OR EA.IRSHAXIT. 


j 2 nd. Modakhil and Mokhaeeje ; Reduced, united or dismembered 
I Pergunnahs, m whole or part, by the Sunnud of A. B. Rev ennes of 

114)1. — {Coniinned.) Bengal. 


Divisio2?s and Peegdnnaiis. 


Mokiiareje or disaiembered Pergs., from the last 
Chuck. 

j rAsliruf Chag!:. total C,129 

j 3 / Dliooary of Islampoor, total 5,028 

( Mahomedpoor, total 1 6,287 

Xissnaut Azimpoor, dcdd. ... ... 726 

— Dhawah, do 16,659 

llPcrgs. ] — Eslampoor, do 14,345 

... 

— Gunganalit 8,104 

»— iSliahbarpOor ... 7,986 


totoskingpfc I 
Gunganaht 
• ISliahbarpOor 


ClUCAHS, 


H'Jahmoofi, 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Jennet. 

Andimber. 

Mahmood. 

Aiidimbcr. 

Jennet abad. 
Aiidimber. 


Ilcjesliahy, div. by Sunmrd 1,141 
Deduct difference in the Totals. 


Total Sa. Ps 


Zemindarry 
JuMMA. Bajeshahyl 


9,S2,058 


1;01,056 

Total. 8,50,10*? 

696, 


2nd. — ModaivHXL and Mokiiareje, or aimexations? and dismembered 
of Porguiinalis in wliole or part, by the Sinmnd of A. B. 1141. 


i Divisions and PiSRcniNKins 


j (Akcaios* j Jumma, 

Bhetooreahj div. as in 1135 

... 

j ! 

j 5,03,921 

1 Modakhii, or annexations from different Chucks, oi 

i 

1 Pergunnahs before stated, and here recapitulated. 

' 1 

1 Chuck. Blioosnah. 


1 '* 1 

; 1. Bazoorahs, Kissmufc 

... 12,571 

' Mahniood i j 

; Chuck. Moorslicd. 



* Azimpoor, K. ... 

702 

fleniictabad. 

^ j, Esiampoor, Iv 

... 14,38/ 

Mahmoud. 

1 Dhooary of Eslam]mor 

... 5,028 

Do. 1 

j (lunganalit, K. 

... '1,911 

Jennetabad. ’ 37?5i<); 

■ 2 pcrguniiahs 

... 

1 ... ; 

' 5,39,470 

j Mokiiareje? or dismembenneut of whole 

Pergunnahs 


, from Ginick. Goraghaut ; 



; (Teygachy 

... 13, $82 

' Pingcrali. j ^ 

Bimgoug 

... 9,801, 

Barbeck. i 

I Berheriah 

.. 2,97?j 

Bahoozay. ! 

\ Oliowgong, K, ... 

... 7,760 

Barbeck. ' 

j Chenarooh, K. 

204! 

l)o, J 

j : Jcyashau, K* 

... 23,888, 

JK-. ; 

^ Kaligoiig 

... 15,597 

Du. ; ; 

Kell it, ah 

26/190 

Pingerah. ! 

foilhciis, 1\. 

... 405 

Bazuohay. I/)57d>l 
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ZEMINDARRY OF RAJESHAHY, 


IBengal I. 


2ND. — ModAKHIL and Mokhaeeje, or annexations and dismembered 
of Pergannahs in whole or part, by the Sunnud of 
A- B. 1141. — (Continued.) 


Divisions and Pergunnahs. 


Kissmut Amrole 2,710 

f Ameer abad 45 

Bhitooriali ... 4,810 

Chcdabazdo duslm. 3,330 total ... 7;,()U(> 

Dbeekali 520 

Gungarampoor ... 293 

Gobuidpor 2^694 

Hurryai 353 

Kettarmnli 2,704 

Keyhetiali 56 

i Mbeniaiisliahy 3,420 

I Moliabetpoor 400 

Maluiicliy '28 

Pertaub-bazoo ... 2,892 

Raipor 38 

' Sooiiabazoo ... ,, 1,221 

Slialiistangur ... J 555 

Siiahistabad 37 

Siijaitnagur 292| 

LYusefshaliy ... ... _... _ 3,449| 


ClKCARS, 


Barbed. 

Malimood. 

Bazoohay. 

Barbeck, 

Pingerali. 

Bazoohay. 

Barbeck. 

Bazoobay. 

Bo'. 

Do. 

Mabmood. 

Barbeck. 

Bazoobay. 

Mabmood. 

Bazoobay. 

Dol 

Barbeck. 

Bazoobay. 


JUMMA, 


4,34,26f] 


Total portions of tbe standard Eeiit-Tloll to be deducted, being tbcj 
amount anciently reserved to the Kbalsa, when these several Pergannahs! 
were appropriated in Jageer to Mui Jumlab, and now granted as dustoorj 
or muscoorat to tbe zemindar, therefore struck out of tbe toomar 

Total... 

Difference on casting up particulars, to be deducted 

23 pergimnabs.Blietooreab div. by sunnud 11 41, Sa. Rs.i 

Neldy division, as in 1135, A. B. 

Modakhil, or annexations from Chuck. Jebangeer- 
nagur. 

1. Nelluitty, K 

1. Mahobetpoor, K. ... 

Kassimuagur tup. Gopaulpoor ... 

Chuck. Moorshed. 

Gunganabt, tup. metrapoor 

Chuck. Bhooanah. 

Nekty ... * 


32,023; 


4,02,243 

34 


2,415, 

2,548 

028 


3,293] 

91 


pergunnalis. 


4,02,2001 

3,O0,O10j 


Putiehabad. 

Bokiab. 

Bazoobay. 

Jennetabad. 

Putteliabad. 


Mokbarejc, or dismemberments from tbe last Clmck: 


fBazooras... 
j Bazoochup 
1 Bilberiab, K. 

Bogaeby 
J Bosty ... 

' Gbirnorypoor 
Hosbpoor 
Jehad 'dell 
Hedky-^ihaul, kotb 
iSungrui... 


25,095, 

16,340 

129 

5,912 

44 

3,453 

2,188 

458 

lOi 

357 


8,975 


3,17,985, 


ii perghs. Held, div. by Susnud 1 141 A. B... 

deducting a difference in casting np fractioas and 


Malimood. 

Do* 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Piittehabad. 

Mnbmood. 

T)o. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 


Sa. Jls. 
totals of 530 Bs. 


5%O0l 


2,65,931 



Bengal I. [ 


ZEMINDARRr OF lU.JESHAHY, 


' j ^ Q ranffi 

2ni>.— Modakhil and M.OKHAREJE,or annexations and dismembered Ee^aues ‘tf 
of Pergunnahs in whole or part, by the Sunnud of Bengal. 

A. B. 1141 . — {Oonti7hued.) - — — 

Zemindarry 

- - ^ Kajeshahy* 

Divlsioirs and PfiRGUNNAiis. Ciecaes, Jumma. 

Petty districts, as in 1135, A.B 2 qo 


fTeygachy, head of a district.,. 

... 13,582 

Pingerah. 

Barbeckabad. 

Bungoug 

9,802 

Bazoohaj. 

Eerbereah 

2,977 

Barbeck. 

Jeyassiu 

28,389 

Do. 

Cheiiaroon 

206 

Do. 

Chowgoug 

9.220 

Do* 

Chedabazoo tup* Auninnagiir 

3,135 

Do. 

Dhaurim, total 7,075, K* ... 

700 

Do. 

Kaligong ... 

15,595 

Pingerah. 

Kepttan ... ... 

23,818 

BazooluiT^ 

Do. 

Silberis ... 

... 405 

Fookeriah, head of a district .. 

... 38,099 

Do. 

Ruttenshaby 

... 1,320 

Do. ! 

i 

< 

Yusclshahy, K 

10,930 


1,58, 7931 

! 


Chuck. Ackbernapr. 
Basdolc Bejarahponr district 
Kootwally, K. total 28,766... 
Kassimuagur, Iv 


Chuck. Jehangccr. 
Sultaupertaul, K, jageer 
Kassimuagur, K, 


Chuck. Jcssort. 

Aula 

yusefpoor, K, total 45,263, K. 


I Chuck. Moorbhcd. 

{ Mahomedpoor 

Chuck. Bboosimh. 

Bazoochup 

. Bazooras, Iv ... 

IlaviileB Fuiiehabad district, K. 
Jeilaipoor, total 68,185 kiss... 
LNazirpoor 


fAmdhet 

iK J Anrmi^mgiir ... 

I Bussykonaali ... 
iBcdcJnmIah, total .. 



Barbeckabad. 

20,221 

Jennetabad. 

7,93a 

t Audiinber. 

i,5()r 

) 

29,651 


! 


Bazoohaj, 


6,535 

Do. 


910 



7,451 




Khalicfifabad. 


SI O' 

Puttcnhabad. 


2,34r.; 



3,1.55 




Barbeck. 

2,15,340 

... 10,287 


2,40,030 



Mahmooci 



f . 


10,236 

Piittehabad. 


10,228 

1 Do, 


26,066 

Mahmood. 


3,871 



... 0,840 



... .35 

Af ah mood. 


... 4,802 

Do. 


187 

Do. 


7,577 K, 2.008 

Do. 




ZKlIfMJAERV or EAJESIUIir. 


[B/Ilhjni J. 


Mr. J.Granfc’s 
w-QW of th,e 
Bevenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 

Eajesjaahy. 


2d. MoDAKHiL and Mokfaekje, according to the Suimud of A.E. 1141 


Divisions anb Peegunnahs. 


36 ModakMl Clmck, BhoosnaL 
brought forward .. 
f Havillee Maliamoodabad 
1 Kelliaupoor 
[.Kehlpahly 
Behtyal' Kahly.., 
j Peranpoor 
Murpoor^ 

1 Sliah-augil 
I Selim poor 
I Seroop-poor 
LShahjelianpoor... 

49 pcrgs. 


63,240! 

7,232 

1,010 

1,500 

100 

3,032 

97 

15,323 

1,489' 

3,2001 

1,983 


Total 1 
Modakiiil f 

fMokliareje, or dismemberments. Chuck. Akber-j 
nagur. 

Balierai, K 

Kankjole 

Siieerpoor licjrahpoor... 

Chuck. Burdwaiu 


3, 19, 640 


G83| 

fr 

71 




Bluit Salali 
Joot Mekend 


Mabobit spoor 
LNelhutty 


42 pergunnalis. 


Chuck Jchangecr. 


4,187 

217 

3,548' 

2,390' 


CmcAES* 


Mabinooil. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 


Audimber, 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Sberccfa. 

Do, 

Boklab. 

Putteliabad, 


JUMMA . 


Add difference deducted from the totals of the three former divi- 
sions appertaining to this... 

Diifprence still remaining on casting up the whole llcntahto be 
added... 

Total Mufafiirrukai, or scattered divis., Sicica Es..., 


ABSTRACT. 

EAHTiJiAMBTODy of 1141, A, B, hy Suimnd. 


Eajesliahy division 

Bhetoorcah 

Keldy 

Mutafurrukat , . . 


Derobust, or whole pergunnahs 96 
Kissmui; or parts ... ... 68 


Pagodas. 


Total.,. 


78 Jumna. 
23 

<43 


HM 


In 35 pergs*— Increase on the Jurama Toomnry of ilie zemimkrry; 
isince 1135, in 5 years..,, 1 ... ... 


l,Ol,3(;6 


3,41,930 


1(U63| 


3,34,773 

783 


3,35,556 









toor to the ztmi\ now re-aiinexed» 
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3rd.— Hackikut JUMMA, or Historical Detail of the Rent-roll, called 
J oOMARY to the Company’s Acquisition of the Dewannyj 
according to the Chucldahibundy of M. Rizakhan,A. B. 1172. 


CimcKs., DmsiONs and Peeghnna-hs. 


ClECAES. 


Chuck. Moorshedabad. , 

Eajeshahy div. as in 114-1, B. 8,49,400, and annexations as follows 

rAlvnao-nr f.A-f.nl 10 09!^ l-'ic-a i A 


■Aiynagnr total 19,923 kiss ..." 14.683 

Chundlai total 18,520, K 73 

Bhawlab, K. 1,9’53| 

Euttehpoor, K, Ausii 10,444 towf.) 

10,627 ... r 20,471 

Ketter Toar Pholart 15,917 to 8,708. 24,625 

Nowangur Hoshing pr. K, . , 27,^693 

Asiiruf Cbog ... 6 129 

Shah Seiimpoor, Iv, ... ... 4*857 

Sliahbazpoor, Iv. ... ... 7*958] 

j Mokliarcje, viz: 

Tal Goozcrhat Cantoonagiir 


072 

239] 


Shurpoor Atay 

Towleer Mhals of the above deducted here, 
but afterwards introduced as Nuzzerannah 702 

Total Piajcshaliy divismn 1172. 

Deduct portions of the following Clmcklahs, 
inchrded in the above divisions of Rajeshahy : 
Chuck Akbernagiir ... ... S,lio| 

. - — Burdwan... ... ... 4,701 

L Bhoonah ... ... 8,784 

Total Rajeshahy div. in Chuck* Moorshed ... 

2 pergunnahs. 

A.B. 


Shereefabad, 

Barbeck. 

Audiinbero 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do, 

ACahmood. 

Shereefabad. 

Aiidimber. 


Barbeck- 

Sereefa. 

Audimben 


Audimber. 

Shereefabad. 

Alahmood. 


Blietooreah part div. as In 1141 
Neldy part div. as in 1 141 
Petty districts, as in 1141, A. B. 
Koolberiah, K. addition since ... 


16,287 

2,730| 


Jennetebad* 

Barbeck. 

Mahmood. 


Total zemindarry in Chuck. Moorshedabad 
Chuck. Goragaut. 

rBhetooriah div, 1141 B. ... ...4,02,209 

Kehttah, Iv, ... ... 10,890 

I Chedabazoo, K. ... 4,471 

h OiCaliigong, K. ... ... i5| 

} Kalligong K, allyaffa total 11,856 IC. ... 1,210 

! Yiisef Shahy, IC. ... ... 2,657 


,Kissmut dmroie ... 
■Giingarum|}Oor 
Hurryai ... ... 

Kettarmuli 
Kciihitlah. 

I Nehemonshahy ... 
J Mohabetpoor 
j Pcrtaulbiizoo 
[ Raipoor 
Shahistanagur 
8hah!sial}ad 
Serjaitnagur 

.■;i ■■ ... 

IRicloor div, 1 172 


2,710 
293 
353 . . . 

2,704 
56 ■ 

3,420 
400 

.2,892 ... 

... 38 

. . 555: -.. 

37 

m2 ■ j 
— I3,750| 

Carried over 


Pingeralu 

Barbeck. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bazooliay. 

Barbeck. 

Bazoohay, 

Bo,* 

Do. 

'Do. 

' Bo. 

Malimood, 
Bazoohay. 
MahLxnood. 
Bazoohay. " 

Bo; 

Barbeck. 


JUMMA. 


9,57,84-3! 


l,673j 


9,56,175 


21,595 


'9,34,580 


4,35,302 


19,017 


9,81,868: 


1^84,868 


Mr. XCTant’s 
view of the 
Ee veil lies of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of Eajeshahy.. 
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I SliD — Hackikut Jumma, or Historical Detail of the Rent-roll, called 
ToomabY, to the Gom-pmf^ Acquisition of the Dewaniiy, according 
to the Cliucklahbundy of M. Bizakhan, A. B. 1172, ---(OontimiecL ^ 


Chocks., Divisions and Pekgs. 


CiRCAES. 


I 

Ctuck. Moorsliedabad ... brougM forward 

Olwick, Goragaut. 

Bbetoor div. 1172 ... _ total 4,35 202 

r Deduct portions of the following Chucldahs, 

! included in the above division of Bhetooriah, 

j viz : 

1 Chuck. Bboosnah 12,571 

^ Moorslicda, ... 24,978 

37,549 


LTotai Bhctoor div. in Chnck. Gorgt. ,..3,97,653 
1 perg. 

Petty Districts divn. : 

Part div, as in 1X41 1,58,793 


•si 

II 


P.B 


1 Ambady Ausil 4,501 
Towfeer 568 




5,129 

1 Barbeckpoor, total ... 2,201 K. 607 
1 Pultapoor,totall 0,1 30Towfeerl,037,K. 5 ,467 
Bungong, Towfeer ... 12,718 

deyassuD, Towfeer ... 33,725 

Dnamim Ausil, 3s Towfeer. 1,753! 

1 Pitladeh, &c. 15 Mlials 
19,525, Towfeer 2,724. . 

Pookiriah, Towfeer 


II 

fS fS 

<g 


21,152, Towf. .. 14,79£ 

Euttensbahy, Towfeer 
1 Serjahnagur ... 

Annex, to 1172, A. B. ... 
Dismembered Towfeer Mhals, 1 
afterwards’*^ Huzzerana* i 

6 Fergs. 


Cbucklah Bboosnah. 

Neldy div. as in 1141, B... 

1 Aurungnagur Towfeer 

1 Amurabad of Noosserit Shahy 

Bazooefaup Towfeer . . , 

Beiberiab, do 

Bazoons Ausil 1,024 to af. 3,635 
Dosty 

Pursetpoor M, 

Gheznovypoor ... 

2 I^tod-deh 


Mahmood. 


Pingeralu 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


‘*1 22,21!) 

Goragaut. 

^ 15,071 


|| 35,950 

Goragaut, 

699 

Bazoofiay# 

.. 1,291 

Goragaut. 

..2,93,452 


[ 8,094 


2,85,358 


k Chuck. 

0 

1 

2,65,931 


8,549 

Mahmood* 

1,149 

Do. 

3,470 

Do. 

129 

Do, 

4,659 

Do. 

44 

Do, 

36 

Do, 

D453 

Do, 

458 

Do, 


dUMMA. 


9 , 81,868 


6,83,011 
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3ed*— Hackikot JtJHMA, OF Historical detail of the Toomary Rent-roll, 
to the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, according to the 
CliLicklali bandy of iVl. K. Khan, A. B. 1172, — (continued,) 


('iiucKS., Divisions and Pshcjunnaijs. 


CiRCARS. 


JUMMA. 


Chucks. Muorshiul* Go r.\£^h. brought fomard,.,} 16,64879 


r Nekty 

Sediiy chaul koth 


209 

19 


Futtchabad, 

MdluBood, 


Tot jNcTdy div. 1 172 A. 2,8(U06j 

! Deduct included puruons of Clnick, | 

j Jehaiigia .. 5^591 

lloorhlied. ... 3,29;^ 

^ H,H84| 


I Tot Neliiy in Clmck. Bhooi.n[du 2,/ 4222; 
2 Pcrgs. ^ 

Rajpshaliy part dnu 1141 ... 8,784 


1 Petty District do 

I Amcihu 

1,04,306 

12 

I ! 

; Mall mood. ! 

i Bedejumluh, Towf. ... 

3,432 

Do. : 

1 Bussykondah do . . 

420 

1 Do. 1 

Petty districts, part div... 

1, OS, 170 

i ! 

Haviilee Fuitehabad Towhicr. 

. 10,090 

j Futteliahad. 

llavilice Mamoodabad Towfeci 

16,268 

Mahmootl, 

.lelalpoor Towfeer. 

2,388 

j Futtehabad. 

Kcllifaupoor do 

148 

; Mahniood. 

Fliel-pahy do 

2,500 

Do. 

Mur poor do 

225 

Do. 

Nazirpoor do 

274 

Do. 

Peranpoor do 

3,268 

Bo. 

Petty al Kalily do 

224 

Do. 

Shahanjal do 

4,451 i 

Do. 

Shahjehanpoor do 

3,513 

Do. 

Scroop-poor do 

7,200 

Do, 

I Sudiii Ausil ... 

1,722 

Futtehabad- 

Sdimpoor Towfeer 

1 Taimysery Ausil 

1,673 

Mahmood. 

1,519 ! 

Futtehabad. 


Add diff. on casting up Total 
4 Pcrgs. 


17 


Tot, Zcmindarry in Chuck. Bboosnah 
Chuck. Ackixirnagur. 

8,110 

16,900 


Rajeshaby part div. as in 1,1 4, 163 

Petty districts in 1135 & 1 1 41... S3, 46 7 
Ambad. Eajesbahy div. iowh ... 

Basdok petty clistt' div. ... ... 1,939 

Kootwalfj doaus. h990> iowf. 8,293, 10,289 


1 


Audinaber. 

Barbech. 

Jcnnotabah 


I 


4,68,247: 


Mr. J.G-ratft'g 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal, 


Zemin clarry 
of Rajealiahy- 
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{Bengal L 


Mr .J. Grant's 
■view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zeminclarry 
of Rajeshahy. 


gftj) _IJackikxjt Jbmma, 01* Historical detail of IhcToouiary Kent”- 
roll to the Company’s acquisition oi tlie Dewaiiny, aixiording 
to tiie Chticklalibandy of M. E. Khan, A. B. 1172. — (continued.) 


Chocks., Divisions and Pergonnahs. 


Giro Alls. 


Chucks. Ackbercagur... brought forward.., 


Kassiinmagur do do 7,983, do 6,083, 14,066 
Rampoor Rajesbahy div. towf. 


1,380] 


Total Rajesiiahy div 

Petty districts division ... 59,761 

Deduct Towf. Mhals assessed for Nuz- 
zeraunak 1,118 


26,3901 


Audimber. 

Do. 


JCMMA. 


Total petty districts div. ... -- — 58,6431—-- - 

Tot. Zemindarry in Chuck. Ackbernagur... 
Chuck. Burdwan. 

Rajesbahy div. 1141 A. B 4,701 

Tot. Mikend, Towfeer ... ... 283 Shcrcefabad. 


Total Zemindarry m Chuck Burdwan. 
Chuck. Jessore. 

Petty districts part div, ... 1141 A. B. 3,155. 

Aula, Towfeer 09 

Yuselfpoor do 3,905 


Khalaht. 

Puttehahad, 


Total Zemindarry to Chuck. Jessore. 
Chuck. Jebangeernagur. ! 

l^eldy div. part as in 1141 B. 5,691 

Petty districts div. 1135/41 ... 20,680 

Sultanpertaub, Aus. 284, Towf* 12,397 

Rassimnagurtup. Benodpoor aus.) o i 
1,220, towf. 6,929, total, ... ^ f 

1 Kehpass mhal sair of Dacca ausil | 


948, Towf. 737, tot, ... 


1,685 


42,811 


Bazooha. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total Zemindarry Chuck. Jehangeerna^ur... 

Bazee Mhals appertaining to the Dewanny Jagecr, and not included in any! 
of the preceding divisions ; viz. Nuzzeranah ... 16,091 1 
Towfeer. ... 1,633! 


3 i 


Chuck. Gurrybarry. 

“Baherbund Ansil ... ... 54,0 1(? 

Towfeer ... ... 64,797 


BMtuband Aus. 13,864 and Towf 
Keybarry Aus. 5,140 ^ Towf 
, Mhals Jageer Circar, not classed,! 
k but rated at ,,, ... j 


1,18,807 

18,721 

9,400 

8,663 


Toi Zemindarry in Chuck. Gurrybarry 1172 
Tot..Zemindarry in light Chucks,.. 


Rhalsa 13,99,316'' 

& 

lageer 


of which 


13,99,316) ... 

... 10,61, ?oel ... 


Ausil 

k 

Towfeer 


24,51,022 Sicca Euiaeeis 


Beiigalbooii. 

Do. 

Dhekry, 


B5,033| 


4,982^ 


7,159] 


48,402 


16.725 


1,55,596 
24,51,022 


S, 19, 368 f 


24,61,0212 


Incorporated 

jWiilb' thoj 

jawil A. B, 
1165, ©Wept! 
[the Towfeorj 
[ifBaherbimd 
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ABSTRACT. 

OHUCKLAHBUisrDY of M. R. Khan in 1172. 


Chucks., Divisions and PekgUxVNaiis. 

CmcARs. 

JUMMA. 

Oluick. Moorshedabad ... 
Gorabgaut 
Bhoosnah 
Ackbemagur . . 
dehangeernagur.. 
Bnrdwan 

Jessore 

Onrrybarry 


71 Pergs. 

38 

49 

8 

8 

s 

H 

9,81,868 

G.83,011 

4,68,247 

85,033 

65,127 

4,982 

7,159* 

1,55,595 


'ofai Porguuuah.s 


24,51,022 

2ni) abstract. 
EAirnMAMiu)NDV of 1172, by M 

. ft. Khan. 

i 

Raj eshahy division 
Bhetooriah ... 

Meidy 

Mutafurrukat 

Baherbmid division 
Nuzzery and Tow feet- .. 

iVrgs 

: hO 

^ 24 

23 

51 

' 1 

- -1 

1 

9,74,738 

4,35,302 

2,86*108 

5,82,658 

1 ,55,595 
I6J25 


Total ib*rgmmahh. . 

f J8i .. Juiu. 

i, 24,51,02a 


explanatoey KEMAIIKB. 

CinjcjcjL/^H, — The whoio soubali of Bengal was distributed, by Jafiier Khan, into 
13 of these larger territorial sub-divisions, wMcb were compact, well and peima* 
nently ascertained in boundary, regularly assessed for the standard crown rent^ 
and each under the separate adinimstration of a foujeclar mimildar, or iniendant 
of finance. The zemindarry of Eajeshahy, came within eight of these Jurisdic- 
dictions. It was the Mogul policy thus to break the influence of overgrown 
landholders, and subject their extensive local management to the control of 
difiereat superintendents, conveniently situated. The annual settlement might* 
at the same time, be concluded at once for the whole district at the sudaer, 
without any subsequent confusion, from the variety of collectors, when accu- 
rately defined portions of tlie land and rental were assigned to each chuoklah 
respectively. These grand sub-divisions, mortiover, have been always, and are 
atili necessary; for the distinction of jagecr and kbaisa territory, as well as to 
regulate zemmdarry grants by summd. t i. 

OiitciiiS.— “Were older sub-divisions of the same nature, and destined,fw wie same 
fimmcial purposes, as t.he preceding; hut were of ranch smaller extent, being 
32 in number, and t-heiTfore more expensive in supenniendence ; winch induced 
tiic more recent distribatimi of the soubah into clmcklahs. JNeverthcIess, all 
grants of land, and portions of the public revenue, can only be distinctly ascer- 
mined, when classed utKier the head of circars, on account of similar names of 
places, vtjry diflereni from each other; for instance; in the division of Bajesh- 
ally, Chticlc, Moorshedabad, there are four Pergumiahs callea buttelijungpoor; 
which, though at a vast distance asunder, and making^ pari of separate zemtn- 
darries, might be mistaken for one, without the indication of ciroars. 

Fikounnahs, whole or broken, in proportional parts of ^sixteen , are the oldest, tie 
least, the most universally known and established divisions^ of lands thremgimut 
liittdosiaii Their use, is indispensable in every operation limmee ; fint 
more especially, In checking the usurpation and frauds of zemmdarn "igent3. 
They arc, for tiie most part, described in our provincial maps ; thou gin tlie ir- 
legnltir pariiiion of many of thorn latterly, renders the •survey ; and hatli 

liiultlpl'ml wllh the number of heads, 
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BahtimaMj or Zeniindarry divisions, always Eiicfcuating and iiidefiiiite in ptenl; of 
territory and assessment ; yet necessary to be known, as it will be afterwards 
observed, that abwabs, or additions of rent to the ausii, were levied accordingly. 
Jagbeb and Khals, and Divisions, were useful for the like, and many other civil 
or political pnrposes. 

Toweebe, here stated, were the improvements, or increase of the jageer lands, 
incorporated with the ausil jnmma toomary, since the time of Sujah Khan, but 
prior to Oossim Alli’s administration. 

But exclusive of the Ausil Jumma Toomary, which was finally established for 
the Soubah in general, A. 13. 1135, and for the zemindarry of llajeshaliy in parti* 
cular, with annexation of towfeer, thirty years subsequently, there were large addi* 
tioaal assessments every where levied under different forms throughout the country ; 
sometimes, for the use and with the sanction of imperial sovereignty, but iu Bengal, 
for the most part, under the delegated formal authority of successive soubahdars ; 
at first clandestinely, andin theend avowedly, to support the provincial independence 
on the ruins of a falling empire. Generally however, these further exactions were 
only, in proportion to the real or factitious exigencies of Government; and certainly Ml 
greatly short of what might and ought constitutionally, to have been raised from the 
occupants of the khalsa or crown lands; in consequence of increasing agricultural im- 
provements, with a diminution of value in the silver and gold (from the standard of 
original estimation of the annual produce of the soil, forming the basis of the Ausil 
Toomary rent-roll) so universally expeiienced throughout the commercial world, since 
the discoveries of America and passage ound the Cape, The only regular mode of 
improving the territorial revenue was by hustabood, or ascertainment of tlie former 
and present effective rental ; which was done, either gradually by the slow paitial 
discoveries of the full measurement and assessment of the smaller divisions of per- 
gunnahs, in the expedient political routine of annual settlements, or at once at dis- 
tant periods, by the greater more expeditious operation of aumeeny investigations, 
throughout entire chucklahs or zemindarry districts : but in both cases, the panicu- 
lars of the increase legally required registration among the other records of the pub- 
lic exchequer kept by the oanongoes, putwarries, and some of the more temporary 
officers of dewanny adminiatration ; the amount thereby became notorious to the 
people at large, and could not be withheld from the royal treasury, without open vi- 
olation of the sovereign rights, which yet the nawabs or refractory deputies from the 
court of Delhi were not prepared to maintain, B(*sidca, the one ineihod was too mi- 
nute and tedious, while the other might be thought too expensive, (d' unimportant i«- 
sue, and always liable to great abuse or corruptiou, under the {iuctuating govermnent 
and limited views of a single despot; usually himstdf extremely depraved, uuccriairs 
of the duration of his power, and who too impatient to wait the permanent advantages 
or a wise equitable system, was most commonly actuated by no other mofive tlian 
the necei-sities or impulse of the moment, indicated through the cnpricicms will of an 
arbitrary ruler. Further, when the hustabood of a whole zemindarry was complete, 
'not only the dues of the exchequer were then ascertained, but also those of mofussil 
or interior agency comprised under the head of Serinjammy; which imdudwl the 
muRCoorat, oancar, &c. of the puncipal leaseholder himself, with other large indcM 
nite profits derived from the management of his territorial charge, on pretence of in- 
curred expenditure. Consequently, the two great objects of finance, the utmost 
gross demand and receipt from the country, with theamouai of actual or fictitious 
disbursements, so necessary to ensure a just economical administration in eitlior de- 
partment, were thus attained ; and the same operation, on the soundest principles 
of Mussulman policy, enforced by the intolerant zeal of tlie Moguls as sectoies 
of the established sunnite faith, precluclcd the possibility of any of those illegal 
alienations to brahmins, or for the support of Hindu superstition, which,,, in latter 
Jimes, since the Company’s aciiuisition of the Dewanny, have been daringly- avowed 
! by the zemindars, on the presumption of the ignorance of their new masters; in 
■ opposition to common sense and public right, attended with a shameful defalcation 
'of the sovereign - dues by the absorption of some of the most productive territorial 
funde State- The improved rental of the lands thus brought to view, might 
be effchtel undhr'-t^o diferent forms requiring distinct appellations, as applicable 
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he jageer or kkilsa portions of the district inyestigated. A simoie increase of ^Ir 

nanent bv raatom® or indefinite leases (made 
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permanent bv eostnm TC. ^ I ^ wdetlnite leases (made 

of ^ while the ryot-occupant complied with the vearlv rl^^manda of 

tl e M 7 assessment! not exceeding inlhe whole a rebL ^ 

mode of improvLg'the revenue "^an^the^ the soil) was the best, most constitutional Zemindarry 

U«k'‘ ‘‘"““V •“•"i""® leetaie.ldLn.in.lioi,'o( or ioSt’S 

the language of the exahequer, when arising on the crown lands - and Towfeev a!! 

Arabic word of similar import, when forthcomii- from the anLnH^tfn 'i’ 
injageer. It was thus, the whole soubah of Behar was rated !o thl i f 
of Mussutoan administration, and that the districts of Dacca, pLeah^Md Kun? 

by Government, as w. 1 be hereafter shown ; except in a very small de„Ie oHm 

fhrm'om^eLnfJmfitabk !bTf‘ullT£d“tl '“‘‘‘ft? 

interchau'^e of the oronnrfhin ' skilfully effected through the enlargement and 

i™<i. .iSolt bTs rsii,ir “■*“ 

Ltoil 0 Sm ofiE blllr""''.*"'' o( linbaiidmen .ml 

siderably increased • am! difficulties of such a scrutiny %vcre con- 

that the^ offer I account, it may vei*y reasonably bc^ supposed 

that the offu of a Luge yearly nirzzer ana h to the exchequer made thmmrh 

““p**"-. “i i 

finance, if any thimr in the essential to the M.ogul system of 

SLEriL’sriS'r j”'™ 

:r rpEf rbi"’ E ‘"f*'’ ' “i— 

16^0 087 runi.Q In^ assessment, amounted in 1135 A. B. to 

i«S to’ the Bengal ;t.vl<, did no!’fafif;VlI.5.?72'r«p;r^^^^^^ event, accor- 

abwabs. 

Oban’s Govern- 

a. Wuziferunah Mokurrery, by ”sujnh’'klmn 
a. '/mt Mat-hoot 

4. Miit-hciot Feelkhaneh 

5. P'ouji-darry Abwab ... 


ditto 

ditto 
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si.atH) 

(i7,5H5 

2'l,4(ia 


2I..3P5 


1.28.720 
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6. Cliotit Marbatiah by Aliverdy Khan to 1755 A. I)« 3,02^480 

7. Ahuk and Kbesht Gour. ditto 55*080 

8 . NuKzeranah Munsoorffuttge ditto 1*00*005 

^^57*565 

Total Abwabs in the zemiaclarry of Eajeshaliy to 1165 A. B. 6*02*688 

Continued to the year 1172, and consolidated with the ausil jum- 
ma toomary of that period, including the towfeer of 1165* and sub- 
sequent annexation of Baherbund, &c* being ... ... ... 24*51*022 

Make the Ausil and Abwab for the whole district* in the gross, 80*58*710 

From this amount, however, of original and proportionably increased assess- 
ment, at the rale of about thirty per cent, on the ausil, together established under 
the yearly forms of a bundobusty settlement, as the total malgoozary or current 
rents payable to Government, is to be deducted the article of muscoorat ; being the 
compromise allowed to the zemindar at the formation of the jumma toomary, in lieu 
of ail charges of mofussil management, involving his own written and prescriptive 
lights of Nancar Kussoom, Sic. and which he found more to his advantage to hold 
unascertained, by compliance with the sovereign’s exaction of abwabs, than risk a 
discovery of large surplus profits, by regular hustabood investigation. The addi- 
tional assessments were to be levied entirely free of any extraordinary expense, as 
being only an accumulation of the former demand of rent for the same lands or 
from the same people, and requiring no increased establishment in the collection. 
I'he following account, therefore, of incurred Annual Charges for the whole zemin- 
darry of Eajeshaby, is to be considered, as solely applicable to the ausil jumma. 

MUSCOORAT. 

1. Nancar, Khanabarry, or free lands, for the subsistence of the 
zemindar himself, of unknown indefinite extent and value, were 
rated by compromise as a compensation for every allowance 

of personal agency in behalf of Government 13,926 

2. Neemtucky, or half rupee per cent, in like manner to the 

canongoe 8,46S 

3 Moccudemy, or nancar to the chiefs of villages or petty zemindars. 1 3,974 

4. Aymah, or religious donations to Mahomedans ... 3,935 

5. Mudded Mash, similar donations more particularly to individuals. 575 

6. Enam, or charitable donations, in some instances to Hindus. 1,539 

7. Mehmany, entertainment of pilgrims and strangers in general 43 

8. Kheirat, or occasional charity to the poor of all persuasions «.« 18 

9. Paikan, or the pikes, guards of villages, every where necessary 

10. Kuddem-russool, or worship-place of the Prophet's footstep (I7 

11. Dufter-bund, allowance to the office keepers of cutcheries ... 4 

Total Muscoorat or charges, with fractions..* ... Eupees 44,715 

Deducted froraihe Malgoozary stated a« before, in all at Kupees 30,53,710 

Leaves a net Eevenne to Government in 1172, of 30;0*8,995 

Yet, notwithstanding the augmentation which had thus taken place In the 
Bpaceof thirty years, ou the khalsa lands, being about one-third of the original rent- 
roll, reckoned in round numbers eighteen lacs of rupees, the mode of assessment by 
abwab, wm thought by Oossim Alii, greatly inadequate to the actually improved 
state of the district, or receipts of the zemindar ; waa known to be productive of the 
most partial inequalities, in the distribution of these additional demands of Govern* 
ment among different classes of the ryots, depending on caste, or local residence in 
the favored pergunnahs chiefly farmed to Brahmins ; added to other new authorized 
exactions, levied in some places under the name of Na-jaey, on pretence of a failure 
elsewhere of the requisite funds to make good the arimuil malgoozary stipulated 
with the exchequer; and at the same time, that it fell infiniiciy short of*the iiawab’a 
exigencies in a career of refractory ambition, might conceal extravagant mofussil 
charges', of serin^ j ammy, admitting of large resumptions for defraying tlm more geiieral 
expenses of the soubah. A hustabood was therefore resolved im,' and very imperfectly 
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executed in tlie Bengal fussily year 1165, for the whole xemindarry of Eajeshaliy, ex- 
clusive of Baherbund ; which if considered at any time before a dependency, became 
only a part of the Ranny Bowanny’s territorial juiisdiction formally, two or three 
years later. The principal aumeen employed in this service, apologizes ina note subjoin- 
ed to his account, for the deficiency of his investigation, by observing, that the 
more complete ascertainment of the resources of so large a district by measurement and 
hustabood, would require about two years ; for which reason, be had contented 
himself with such sudder and mofussil papers, as could be collected expeditiously ; 
and from the informations hence derived^ had drawn out his statement of improved 
rents, with resumptions of sebundy and other zemiridarry expenses, all which, he 
should endeavour to see realized to Government.” In fact, the larger divisions of 
Eajeshahy proper, and Bhetooriah, were only generally estimated probably from 
the loose fallacious accounts of the zemindar himself, or his servile dependents ; 
while the more satisfactory detail is entirely confined to those pergunnahs of recent 
acquisition, or of known improvement by jageerdarry operations of towfeer ; as will 
be seen by the following Schedule, the more valuable in itself, as exhibiting perhaps 
the only authoritative, though imperfect hustabood existing of this disiiict, 

Hustabood, or former and actual state of the revenues of the Eahtimam or 
territorial trust of Ranny Bowanny, exclusive of Baherbund ; as ascertained 
A. B. 1168, or A. D. 1761, in the administration of Cossim Alii Khan, 
showing the particulars of the Ausil with consolidated Toufeer of 1165, 
in all the detail of local divisions herein specified, with their full amount of 
discovered rental. 


NkW XKMlNDAIlRy DlVTSlONf) 
I’KXIOINNAIIH. 


ClIttJAKS. 


Rajoshahy Bivjaiotiis kh'Usta & jageer 

of pergunnahs .. 80j 

Bhetooriah (hvision do ... ,, lifi 

Nckly, a portion of the old division. 12 
Shah-jwjal, japfcer of the bukhhsi , Id 
Haville, Jelnlpoor, &c. of Dneca 

f Simleh, &e... 1 

Rotten shahy ... ... i 

Ktladeh .. I 

ficroop-poor and Siyah-nagur.,. 

iCootwaliy 1 

Joar Amcenabad ... *. ... 1 

Ambady I 

, Bhiterbtmd ... 1; 

I Basdolahejranoor 3 

I Mugger- chaui-kote ... 1 

I Bahr sair of Jehangm’nag’ur ... 1 

I Chunakahly, vil, of Bhergoram — ' 

I Barbeckpoor. rii. of Madoohady- 1 

I Koolberiah Torr of Jaides ... 1 

I Kassinmagw ... 1 


totaH62,739 rupees. 


Saatore Division 

fBimiorc ... 

I^ussib-shaby 

Pookeriah m. 

Baw)o*choep 

Belgaehy 

Bangong 

Jeyasstm 

Pulfca-poor . . 

Mehimshaliy 
Ameerabad, Yusefpoor 
llakeempoor . ... 

Ibrahimpoor, &c 

Pwtknbfirry 

WooMorifc Shahy 

Thp. Bernodjpoor, Ksw&unnagur 
Kiffl, perg* Dliamun 


Var iftua 
Do 

Mahmood 

Do 

Futtehftb. 

Do 

Bazoohn 

Dorahgaut 

Do 

J ennetubad 

Pingcrah 

Bengulbhoon 

Barbeckpoor 

Mahmood 

Bazooali 

Audunber 

Pingeruh 

Maianood 

Audiinber 

MahmofMi 
Do 
Bafooha 
Mahmood 
Do 

Baibcefc 

Do 

Do 

MahmiHid 

Do 

Futtehahad 

Mahmood 

Do 

Do 

Bazoohn 

Barbeck 



Ou> 

Aubii. 

Chu»;ks. 

ZKMINDAnRY 

jcmaia 


DIM.SIOA.S. 

OF U.'lf). 

Moors h(*d 

Ihip’shahy 

0,06,525 

(fOi ahgaut 

Bhvtooriah 

5,94.269 

Bhoosna 

Keldy 

98,119 

Da 

Mutafur 

33,753 


Bo 
Do 

Oorahgiiut 

Bo 

Do 

Akbernag 

jOoraheaut 

'Currybarry 

Akbemag 

Bhoosna 

iJehangiir 

iMoorshcd 

Gorahgaut 

Moorsned 

lAkbcrnat 

Bhooosna 

Do 

Gorahgaut 

Bhoosna 

Do 

Goraligautj 

Do 

Oo 

Bhoosna 

1)0 

Bo 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

Jelmngnr 

Oorahgaut 


Bo 
Bo 
1)0 
Do 
1)0 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 

Baherbeend 

Mutafurkc 

Nddy 

Mutafnr 

Hajeshahy 

Miitufur 

Bo 

Bo 

NoWy 

Bo 

Mutafur 

Bo 

Nftldy 

Mutafur 

Do 

Do 

NeMy 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Mutafur 

Do 


I In IBIS, OrosR rent of total Perga. 179j ' 

permjaniwy total Expenses, allowefl onthaltustabood aocount coileetioni 

NetMatgfKinijry in II6B, aecordmpfto the lltistabrmtl 
Two rerguniwihb of Baherhundj &<;, siibiieciuenily annexed to Hajeahaln 

Total of the Zeinindai'ry by theltustabwHl, 1172,, 


,'37, U 6 
1,722 

S2,090 

9.580 

4.581 
12,990 
129.169 

i,lH4 

94H 

92 

607 

2,882 

7,988 

48,270 
88,224 
88,099, 
19,706 
12,082 
18,063 
28,889 
4,4B0 
19,671 
20,849 
€,222 
13, on 

1,7» 

19,846 

4,2S2 

825 


0.62,804 

44,715 

laoJsS? 

■ 68,860 



68,2 U 
15,067 
17.776| 
82,181 
22,8821 


2,7241 

15.151 

8 , 293 ; 

“568; 

8,948 


737 

*2,708 

15,071 

4*457 

38,725 

1,037 


8.8971 


11,54,556 

10 , 22,319 

1,58,6801 

1,01,0351 

79,320 

2,98 r 
1,602 
30,479: 
57,79fj 
7,6H 
2,861 
9,2071 
28,677i 
1 3,463 j 
1,53 1 ' 
810: 
100 
72» 
4,512 
10,695 

44,406 
37,998 
1,21.806 
28,256 
9,584 
47,746 
60,866 
5,571 
16,802 
24,566 
12,261 
19,64 1 
4.19| 
14,788* 
8,027^ 
7.283' 


2,54,56131, 51,580 
201,827* 


2.54,561 119,49, 7S3| 
64,7971 1,38,617 


Kupvf- !20,>*6.949i 
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HustAbood Account of 1168, by Cossim Ali Klian, continued 

in the Abstract. 



Ansii 1135. 

Hustabood. 

Keffyet. 

Raje-hahy division, khalsa and jageer, in 80 ) 
pergs. as in 1168, ausil ... ... 3 

Bhetooriah ... ... do ... 36 

Neldy, &c do ... 46 

Santore mutafurriikat. 17 

9,0fi,52G 

5,94,269 

2,78,736 

2,83,274 

11,54,556 

10,22,319 

5,11,966 

4,62,739 

2,48.031 

4,28,050 

2,33,23u 

1,79,40 

Total gross Hustabood with kefiyet or increase on 
the ausil serinjammy, mofussil charges. 

20,62,804 

44,716 

31,51,580 

2,01,827 

10,88,776 

1.57,112 

Net Malgoozary Bevenue. ... 
Towfeer increase on jageers, consolidated in 1165 
with the ausil Abwab, increase on the khalsa 
lands to the same period,,., 

1 

20,18,089 

2,54,561 

6,02,088 

39,49,753 

!i - 

128,75,338 

9,31,664 

8,57,249 



Total Keffyet or Profit, on the Hustabood of 11G8, after dedue* 1 
tion of serinjammy charges with the jumma ausil, towfeer, and abwabs, > 

-i? Tl» *..,1 1 

74,415 

oeiore icvitsti. 


... / 



But this investigation, though productive of such an improvement of the re- 
venue, was so far from satisfying the Nabob, that it served only to stimulate his en- 
deavours to obtain more, on the certainty of further concealed resources within the 
division of Bajeshahy, which it appeared is so prodigiously under-rated on comparison 
with the other districts better known ; Neldy and San- 
Sio in Orig. tore, by recent hustabood, and the whole of the ancient 

division of Bhetooriah, while held in jageer by Mur Jiimla, subject to be repeated 
towfeer operations, finally made known to Government. Accordingly, the following 
year, the Abwab Serf-sicca, universally established throughout the soubah, and 
long since secretly levied by the zemindars, was added to the former malgoozary of 
Bajeshahy in all its divisions. This formed an additional assessment of one and 
a half anna on each rupee, or about 10 per cent., proportioned to the ausil Jumma. 
But the net amount of the hustabood was henceforth denominated Ausil ; and on 
this basis, the uew exaction of the state, was acquiesced in by the landholder, rather 
than incur the risk of a furthermore particular scrutiny into the value of the rich 
unexplored territory west of the Ganges, was rated at 2, 9^, 4 18 lis. At the same 
time, the Aumeen Ferbhoram had brought to light, on a stricter inquiry inlo the 
real state of some of the scattered pergunnahs, a new profit on the hustabood as 
follows : 


Perg. Santore ... 11,500 f 

Nussee shahy ... 11,597 
Jeyassan... ... 19,990 

Bbrahimpoor ... 8,800 

Futkabarry 1,000 

Burset-poor Neldy 600 
Nusseeb-poor do... 600 

Belgaohy 3^212 i. 




Total 

1 , 08,931 


Bungong ... 13,600"^ 

Ameerabad ... 7,000 

Hukumpoor ... 4,800 

Bazoocheet ... 4,600 ' 

Mehim-shahy., 4,522 

Pookeriah ... 20,000 

Benodpoor ... 2, llO | 

J 

Baherbund, &c., though at this, time dis- 
tinct from the zemindarry of Eajeshahy, 
yielded further ... 34,639 


Total , 


5,10,405 


These several additions of rent throughout the zemindarry in 1169, amounting 
in all to rupees 4,75,766 inclusive of the Keffyct, Hustabood, Ifeafa or increase 
of Perbhoiatn^ md Abwab Serf-sicca, when annexed to the former net jumma, made 
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tlie sum total of tiie malgoozary, tlien due to Government, Sa. Es. or 

witli Baliei’bimd, at the same time separately increased to 1,08,^96, sliould be 
stated at rupees 35,19^400, after having allowed a deduction of rupees 2,01,857 
being about ten per cent, on the ausil toomar^f of ii35, in lieu of any ‘har^e o'' 
uaofussii maiiagemeiit, under the head of serinjammy. To insure the more piutciuoi 
paymeui of so large a rental, from a district ^oo extensive for single superinteuclciicej 
a very judicious distribution of jaue^r and klialsa lands had already taken place ; 
the, former, comprised in all the scattered or fully investigated perguunahs of Neldy 
and Santoie, &c., with their accumulations in a very considerable pro[)Oiuion of the 
towfeer serf and keffyet, an ongiuai jmiima of about eiuht lacs; while the latter, 
including Rajeshahy, and the greater part of divnion of Bhctooriah, stated nearly 
at the thirteen lacs of the same antiquated valuation, were to bear, as in fact then were 
found already to do^ an increase equal lo aU the old ainvjibs, with a very moderate 
share of the other exactions, yielding together a profitable increase outlie rent-roll 
of 1 135, something short of fifteen lacs of rupees, or about 3“4lhs of that original 
toomary Junima ; the whole under the sub-divided charge of four aumildars, or 
priucipal maii.ngers in behalf of the excluquer and different jageerdars, in 1170 
A, B. the ordinary gross bundobust, on the foundatiun of all lIkj preceding sources 
of annual revenue, was settled at rupees 37,60,994, which with extraortlimiry 
demand of iiuzzeranah on renewal of the zemimlarry sunniid, reckoned on a me- 
dium 1,75,000, and usual present to the aumildars, or khaisa mutsedies, of 1,16,697 
exclusive of other mofussii charges, make the whole public income of the district 
at this period, comprising, as it is supposed, the pergunnah of Haiicrbund, rupees 
40,52,691. being perhaps the greatest rental paid ever by the landholder to the 
Mogul representatives for this largest^ and in part, the richest zemindarry juris- 
diction of tiie soubah, though only estimated in all, to piuiducc a suti-rcni from the 
ryots of fifty-two lacs ; however, this may be, the net scttlcimmt for tin; y<tar 
due to the exchequer, after deducting rupees 2,5 ’^,174, in litni of all s^iriiganmiy 
charges, amounted to rupees 35,08,770 of wliicli about five? lacs as increase on 
the jageer inehais were brought on the khaisa records, under the dciiominatiou of 
towfeer, at the expulsion of (jossim Aili, in adilitiofi to the similar impruvement of 
1165 A. B. 

Whatever might have been, the real collections made fhrouglinnt the conntrj, 
on the basis of a jummabnndy, thus comparatively amph? at the close of th(^ yeans 
1170 and 71, (comprehending a period of rebellion, of rapine, or feeble, un^effied^ 
and divided Ckivernment) it cannot be expected that under so daring ami unprinci- 
pled a minister as Nimclcomar, any thing like the sum received by himself or Im 
agents in the mofnssil, would he accounted for to the public treasury, superaddect 
to the ordinary catalogue of foulest crimes, marking sudden preferment amongst the 
natives of llindostan, the embi'zzlcment of krores of rupees out of the dewanoy 
revenue, which is the only proper source locally existing of national or individual 
wealth, must have b<*en uec'-ssary to gain by bribtny the suffrages of ail the members 
of a double complex administration, ami yet acquire for himself the princely fortune 
he (lied posses^^tui of on the gallows. Nor was it to be supposed that his MussnB 
man successor in oRice, the accused defaulter of millions, whih^ in the iiianbut of 
Dacca, when forced on his nominal master as deputy in the soubalularry under for- 
eign influence, could either be more virtuous in the attainment of his employment, 
or wiiliatanci the temptation of enriching himself and followers in the future execu- 
tion of his great financial trust, by similar acts of inlhlclity and peculation. Ac- 
cordingly in 1172, when this man was appointed in behalf of the Company fo ad- 
Riinihter their newly acquired revenue, aliogeihcr in the receipt, anri for the most 
pa^t if! disbursements, he availed himndf of the necessary ignorance of recent comp- 
trollers, wholly uuinstructed in the langtiagc, mid established system of the exche- 
quer; concealed his perfect knowledge of the actual state of the country, ttie tnuiaml 
fictitious (jolleetions of his predecessor, particularly in the zemindarry of BajcHhaliy ; 
made the latter the standard of present exaction there, in fixing the mu cm rent 
ttialgaozary of the year, ausil and abwab, 24 , 56,108 rupees, exelusivci of Ihihcrlniiifl, 
which on this oetuwiau, witli n dispersed profitable district called CJantcjoiuigur, 
were bestowed on ihu, dewan of the lllngiish residcMt ui iVIoorslwdebad ; and boldly 
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Mr. J.Grant’B aflirmeds as to tlie Jumma of the soubah generally, at tlie instant of inakiog this 
view o£ the reduction of near ten lacs in thirty -four, (being so much of the right- 

^ ^'6 clues ot Government) suddenly without the shadow of an excuse, and no where 

— — else compensated for, that it was the largest ever made, in the same breath which he 

Zemmdarry made the declaration that all prior accounts for comparison were lost during the 
of BaJesUahy. troubles of Cossira AUi. 

It will not then be a matter of any surprize that the new minister, finding 
himself thus subjected to no effective control, should, the following year 1173, in- 
crease the reduced jummabuudy of Rajeshahy in the sum of two lacs ol rupees 
unaccountably, without any specification of the inproved territorial funds, or occa- 
sion of making such an augmentation, and on the like unknown arbitrary principles^ 
(probably no less profitable to himself) as guided him in stating a dimiuiition of the 
established rental five times more considerable, when from the experience of years, 
he learned that additional imposts on the zemindars were readily acquiesced in by 
themselves, on the implied condition of more than simple inilemuilicaiion, in the 
mode of new indefinite exactions from the ryots or collusive alienations of 
inalgoozary land, that the ignorance, corruption, or mistaken policy, often imputed 
to his rulers, either tolerated the abuse, lessened the power, or dcadeood the in- 
clination to check it, and that the ample fruits of so destructive a system of fimmee, 
might be gathered for his own private emolument in the forms ot an annual settle- 
ment, remission of balances, &c., set forth in loose unaudited accounts, ever ab- 
stracted to avoid detection; it may not even be wondered at, in 1178, when the 
report of such malversation in England at length effected his dismission with 
disgrace, and transmitted the Dewanny revenue to British management, that the 
rental of Rajeshahy was found to have been raised clandestinely to near its for- 
mer standard, according to the following authentic, though unsatisfactory state- 
ment, in the nature of a Hustabood of the whole district as then formed^ cjcclusive 
of Baherbund ; viz. 






Pooslite- 




AuBil. 

Old Ab- 
wabs. 

bundy, &(i. 
new Ab« 

Total* 





wabs 


Rajeshahy, division of undefined extent 

7,4.6,091 

3,21,937 

1,44,931 

IB,I2/SS0 

Bhetooriah, do enlarged 

7,13,947 

2,33,283 

1,60, 722 

11,113,953 

Neldy 

... do 

3,48,09] 

71,009 

1.01,785 

4,15,867; 

Petty Districts, total 4,1 G, 7 35 as follows: 





ftlavillee Serdicli, c. near Dacca 

59,800 

16,35 ^ 

6,847 

83,005 


Pookeriah 

47,839 

16,977 

5,477 

OK, 54(1 


Ootter Seroop-poor 

39,418 

10,781 

14,737 

6,324 

00,480 


Bitladch 

3,557 

2,007 

15,840 


B ungong 

8,131 

3.465 

1,449 

1 3,080 


Basdole and Pultipoor.., 

14,341 

3,280 

2,497 

14,109 


Kootwally 

6,375 

1,806 

1,B20 

l 9/202 


Tuppeh Benodepoor 

fi,093 

1,415 

1,116 

8,924 


Shah Augil, &e. 

70,038 

13,060 

12,293: 

95,593 


Bhiterbund 

28,382 

2,383 

1,871 

32,937 


Arabady 

8,520 

2,836 

1,867 

13,224 


^Amecnabad ... 

... 

... 

... 

2,449 


Total 

19,98,313 

7,03,309 

4,56,362 

31,5W84 

Serinjammy Mofusail expenses of the whole Zemiridarry for 

the year... 

2,38,978 


Net Malgoozary, exclusive of Huzzcranali to Mutscddics ^9, 19,^10' 


'But if any doubts should arise of the actual existence of the like mcertmmd 
full and/le'gal funds to answer the equitable demands of Government, at a later period 
measured on the scale ot thoir utmost extent in Cossira illi’s administration, a refer* 
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ence may be made to the report of the aumeeity iuvestigatioii in 1183. On the 
tnitli or accuracy of the original Persian materials forming the basis of this compi- 
lation, I ksiew not the least dependence myseif, Judging from the situation anc! 
characters generally of the natives employed, as well as from such extracts of their 
accounts as have fallen fortuitously into my hands ; yet they will probably be deemed 
conclusive evidence of the factj of ample existing sources to make good the former 
greatest dues of the exchequer, by the most powerful supporters of a contrary belief, 
founded alone on vague opinion or interested information, evidently fallacious, if 
the constitutional policy of the country, in not admitting the right of any alienations 
of territory, without the sovereign consent, be acknowledged part, as it incontrover- 
tibly is, of the system of financial jurisprudence, established by our predecessors in 
Indian dominion two hundred years ago, and invariably adhered to since, until the 
unfortunate period of contention which gave birth to the scrutiny now referred to, 
productive of the following loose imperfect abstract statement, if in any respect 
authentic, of the actual rental of Rajeshahy in its greatest dimensions, exclusive of 
Baherbund ; 

The whole zemindarry is stated to contain 808 mehals or pergun- 
n ah divisions, comprehending 16,196 villages, rated ausil or 
original assessment ... ... ... Rs. 14,18,430 

Abwabs established to the end of 1183, in addition. 14,26,234 
Curtunny, or unauthorized deduction from the 
gross receipts... ... ... ... l,l9,Gi6 

15,45,000 

Bazee zemeen, or lands fraudulently alienated by the zemindar to 
lh‘alimins, held for the most part collusively for her private 
benefit, and now for the first time in the annals of Ilindostan, 
discovered without immediate entire resumption, as would 
have been proper under the necessary constitutional forms of 
Mogul government, 4,20,149 begas, at the ordinary valuation 
of one rupee for each bega, are worth ... ... ... 4 ,2 0 , M 0 


Total funds of revenue existing'in 1183, being nearly the ainoutii 

of net Malgoozary paid to the sovereign in 1170. 8ic(ni Rupees 33,03,471? 

Zemeeii Chakeran, or lands appropriated to the zemindar cation- 
goes, putwarrfes, village peons, &c. is a compensation for all 
charges of mofussil management allowed under the head of 
Serinjatrimy, begas 2,34,600, atone rupee each, will give near- 
ly the sura of deducted expenses at the end of Cossiin Aili's 
administration ... ... ... 2,34,601) 


Total gross rental of the Zemindarry by the llustabood of 1183 

Rupees... ... 36.28,160 

The observations which naturally occur in reviewing the preceding .statement, 
are; Ist, In respect to the Ausil, that six lacs of rupees are deficient of the origi- 
nal rctital of 1 135, which being little short of tin*. sUiudard valuation of oae-third 
of the whole district, .Hupposes a loss in five years (that is from 1178, when a kind 
of liUBta!)oo<l was formed under the auspices of the revenue council at Moorsliedabad, 
cuidlrraing foriheraost part, the more authoritative investigation of 1168, as alrea- 
dy set forth) of the territorial income of four thousand square miles ; an extent 
of country that could only have been rendered unproductive to the State two 
dilferent ways, equally iimdraissihlc, being for the same perio<l, altogether exempted 
from tlu5 dcstmctive ealamities of the physical or moral world, having as It appears 
Tccjovcred from, if ever in any great degree subject to, the temporary effects of a 
partial recent famine. The one mode, by desertion of ryots, and consequent derelic- 
tion of an uncultivated waste called Flateka, of which the probability is positively 
denied ; not only because the particulars have not and cannot be specified, in all 
the regular detail of pergnimali divisions, liable to the easy detection of a survey ; 
but because the? histwy of India cannot shew an instance of suedr m emigration 
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Alr.XGraut’B from one zemiiiciarrj to another, productive of a consequence so ruinous ; tboin^h 
view of the permitted cliicaiiery of modern landholders hath often shifted the profitable 
industry of the people from arable ground equally asst^ssed, to rich pasture lands 
of no financial importance, within their respective Jurisdictions, llie otfier, b? 

ZemiBdarry alienations under their subsidiary forms, all alike fraudulent, whether in derect 
of__Rajeshcil5y. peculation in receipts or disbursements of the public revenue ; collusive diniinutioii 
of annual rent, in the specified terms of pottah — leasehold to the peasantry ; or 
the more criminal dangerous mode, if at all admitted, of traiisferring the iiiKloiibtcd 
necessary property of the prince, to support the profligate idleness of a swarm of 
Hindu priests, and cherish the growth of a race of native rebellious subjects. 
Another channel indeed of real defalcation might be found, in the natural or facti- 
tious indolence of the inhabitants of Hiiidostan, which would inevitably reduce their 
operations in husbandry, to a bare subsistence of the labourers employed, if a judi- 
cious spur in taxation did not excite reasonable efforts of greater industry ; but in 
truth, this good is so wantonly used by oppressive zemindars, under the ignorance 
or supineness of new established rulers in a tranquil dominion, that the causes of 
present financial decline must be sought for, through either of the exceptionable 
ways indicated. 

2diy. Thai the amount of abwabs, with the article of curtiiniiy, exceeds the 
aggregate of all the former additional asse ssments on the ausil, in the sum of two 
lacs of rupees ; at the same time, that we are to suppose the original territorial 
fund, serving as the basis for such profitable increase on the old standard crown 
rent, hath lost one-third of its valued extent, which indeed, if true, inigfit makes 
the actual burthen on the remaining lands, intolerably grievous to the people as 
well as a scandalous reproach to Government, in suficriug this openly Ofjjjre.ssive 
exaction, wholly unauthorized, and a daring encroacliirumt on the exclusive prero- 
gative of sovereignty, in levying from the subject what can only be legitimate, umler 
the form of public supply, to answer the exigencies of the State. 

3dly. That with respect to the Bazee ^emeeu and (lhakeran appropriations of 
the farming landholders of Bengal, the commissioned officers of the dewanny, have 
really had the audacity to avow so much of their fraudulent alienations, f hoti<»’h 
it cannot be supposed, that in the great brahmin zemindnrrv jurisdiction of 
haliy they have ventured to state the full measure of their iliegal grants; yet in the 


priestcraft, to prove the fact by circumstances of time, place, oral or documcnlal 
testimony and as such is undoubtedly a proper subject that ought without hmiiiimi 
to be wholly resumed. But in all events, the territory thus secretly disposedof in 
breach of ofiicml trust, highly prejudicial to the sovereign rights, involving an act 
not simply ot negative prohibition, and in no one instance openly allowed under the 
most corrupt de egated administration of the Moguls, in any part of Hindostiin ; 
but diametrically contrary to the forms and spirit of the actual constitutioFL or 
ancient lundamcntal laws of India, universally known and invarialfiy adhered to for 
two centimes past, as the dustoor ulaumil customs or written political institutions 
111 iinance of that empire from which we derive all formal authority of dominion 
1 repeat, this territory will, it is hoped, in conformity to what seems to be the con- 
structive pnncipal of the British Act of Parliament in 1784. be fully restored to 
those who alone had the nj^htful power of alienation, as it was almost as criminal 

“audulonrbedfm^^^^^ 

of the subsequent jummabundies of this distiiet. 
reduced m 1190 to an mferided gross mokurrery rental of twenty-three lacs of 
rupees chargeo with a sorinjainin.v ineumbnmeo of three and a half, exclusive of 
Biiheibund ? was it a dolieieiiey lu established territorial funds, to answer the usu- 
ally larger demands ol Government ? And how or when, eould li.is (Icfieiencv he as- 

neromnih^r “ 'f f u "i" ‘H**' proceedin<rs of the genuine 

persunnah divisions, detailed valuation and ciroamstaiices of a zemindarrv near 

Jiuteen thnusaiid square miles in extent- to cheek the gainful fallacious system of 
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fabricated accounts long since devised by native officers of revenue^ and successfully 
imposed on their foreign rulers, under a presumptuous belief of that indolence, 
ignorance^ or inability, which would naturally induce them to avoid the necessary 
minute of all enlighiened operations in finance, content themselves with gcneial 
abstracts of the collections made from large undefined portions of the country per- 
haps wholly unexplored by the superintending eye, and thus ensure concealment; 
of the grossest pemlaiiou, by the ordinary arts of penetrating insidious Hiiulos™ 
tanny cunning* A landlord indeed, unacquainted with the circumstances, of liis 
estate, the extent and number of farms, nature of the soil, or capacity of the 
tenantry, to pay an established rent, (the particulars of which, in any smthentic 
roll, never came under his inspection) might well call on a steward of noted chi- 
canery, to state the causes of the prodigious decrease of annual income, arising gra- 
dually by imperceptible or pemiitted embez/dements, in a long course of l(>ast sus- 
picious numacenieiit, the fraudulent earnings of which, enjoyed in habits of yearly 
return with security, must neccs-^arily give a colour of light as a perquisite of 
office, or otiierwisc equally in view of seit-inlerestcd and unintelligent superficial 
enc|uirers* The unfaithful servant would answer with a talc of woe, in di scribing 
generally the dcseinion of the peasants, under a rack-rental of the lands; incicmciicy 
of the seasons ; the dire cdiccts of inimdatioiis, diauglit, pestilence, or famine lie 
would even refer to living witnesses, wiio had been accustomed to transfer their 
ideas of vassalage from the actual lord to the unworthy agent-representative, fo 
attest the truth of his assertions ; he would involve his accounts, in abstract state- 
ments wholly unexplained ; and if a detail was positively required, in the knowlccigc 
of his superior's ignorance, he might venture to impose a fallacious cartload of 
particulars, to deter investigation, but most probably he would threaten to tlirow 
up the management of the cmbarraBscd affairs of a needy master, thus rendered 
dependent for immediate support, on a faithless crafiy zeinindarry factor. 

And what have been the means adopted to stop this rapid continued deaden* 
ftion of the public revenue, or what are the modes praclised ami proposed, to ensure 
payment of the amount of ptesent or future settlements? And have not all these, 
in eveu’y part of tlie British doinuiou^, proved completely abortive on the fullest 
experience, not in realizing a fixed moderate rental in fact or form on a lease of years, 
but even in making good a constantly decreasing bundobust, aitentlcd with balances 
of eqiml magnitude as at any former period annually? Zerniiulars are undoubtedly 
in their own persons, or deputies ciioscn with the approbation ol Government, aeconi- 
ing to the established usage, the wealthiest, most responsible, and in every instance, 
the worthiest, as they arc constitutionally the only eligible subjects through- 
ont the Mogul empire, for managing the sovereign rents ; except where an 
incorrigible propensity to fraud or refractindness, secondtd by dangerous local 
influence, may render absolute dismission from office, and all territorial juris- 
diction highly expediemt. Their nancar, where ascertained, being about ten per 
cant, on the collections chiefly in land, is a security for defalcation, which no indi- 
vidual in Hindoatan, possessing only moveable property, however great may be 
his stock of wealth, can equal in Ins offcis to the State, in the c-apacity of simple 
farmer ; and when this appropriated zom*ndarry allowaiiee hath not been olheiwiw 
precisely determined, than by a small compensation for actually larger emoluments, 
as is generally the case in Bengal, there is an additional surety, against the !o89(‘8 of 
improvident or ftaiidiilent management ; ncverthclcBS, in opposition to a system ilins 
evkieiiUy advantageous, the c-omrni'isioned permanent landholders have frequently 
been, as they still continue to be, in many places exonerated of their territorial trust 
and rosjiortsibdiiy, while yet in receipt of their full official dues, often supmunldcsd 
to their former undiscovered perquisites, under the newly applied denomination 
Sic in Moshairah. T^emporary fanners fluctuating un- 

certain personal riches, perhaps %vlio]iy unacxiuaini- 
ed with the internal slate of the country, strangers to or mistrusted by tlu? ryots, 
and otherwise iinqualiflec! to soperiniend the finances, in any stage of adminiHi ra- 
tion ; imves been substituied in the room of the ejected zemiudurB ; retained for 
themselves a doulile salary of agency ; oppressed tlie ‘people with new burtlieiisome 
taxes ; and if they did not abscond with anticipated rmc'pts, were rmrci to fall in ai’* 
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^ ! its being so, under the easy prevalent system of selling zemindarry rights^ when the 

Zemindarry official occupants, with their sole immediate dependants, are themselves the uncon« 

ofEajeshahy. 

managers of the Gompany'‘s revenue ? These people have been universally 
stigmatized for mental incapacity ; nor can the charge in general be denied, though 
there are doubtless many exceptions. It is the common lot, even of those in the highest 
departments of native government in Hindostan, to fall under the like imputation ; 
and nothing can prevent the introduction of disorder, with intolerable abuse, in the 
districts unhappily, yet necessarily subjected to the direct feeble influenced admin- 
istration of the present depraved race of Mahomedans or Hindoos, but the constant 
virtuous exercise of the sovereign power of the Mogul, where it still exists, by right 
of conquest or formal efficient representation in the approbation or choice of acting 
inferior ministers in the capacity of naibs or deputies, who, being alone responsible 
to the supreme rulers, checked with fall intelligence of interior official duties, by a 
vigilant European superintendence, would execute their trust with fidelity and mo- 
deration, on the only principles found effectual in sueli cases within the limits of 
eastern depotism, resolved into self-interest, and the dread of instantaneous punish- 
ment, with removal. But in zemindarry employments, often bestowed according 
to the customary rule of heritable succession (if no objections occ!ir of a differeni 
nature) on helpless women, immured in the zenanas, under the sole domestic 
guidance of eunuchs, priests or physicians; and on minor children, natural or adopted, 
entrusted to the care of faithless guardians, the political maxim of Hindostan, au- 
thorizing the interference of the dewanny in iilliiig up the neabut, can never with 
safety be deviated from ; and when neglected, yet to be followed by a piililic sale of 
territorial jurisdiction ; — what hath it the appearance of, unless it be a trick of State ; 
to encourage the low profligate managers of a nominal landholder, in acts of irre- 
gularity and embezzlements, which, however profitable to themselves, must reduce 
their constituent to indigence, and the necessity of selling the whole or part of an 
allowed substance for the individual in office, to make up the sums plundered from 
the public treasury, by interested, irresponsible, though efficient secondary agents. 
If the pernicious consequences indeed of the system went no farther, perhaps a period 
of indemnification to the State might arrive, through the mere ascertainment of the 
value of districts thus disposed of : but the following circumstances, applicable to 
Eajeshahy in the present year 1193-4, will sufficiently evince the contrary. 

This great unweildy territorial trust, hath long laboured under an unspeakable 
misfortune in the weak administration of a female Brahminec zemindar, called iianny 
Bowaimy, and of course of the disreputable worldly order, allowed independent rule 
within her jurisdiction abroad, though always priest ridden at home, or a slave 
within the walls of her haram, to a sei of the most cruel, unprincipled beings, who 
are alike enemies to their mistress and Government, with the difference that they 
are the sycophant dependants of the former, but altogether unknown to the latter ; 
whose financial, with annexed judicial powers, they in fact administer imconirollfid ; 
yet she neither received her office in heritable succession, nor as such, could slia 
transmit it under the usual necessary confirmation of a dewanny sunnm!, merely 
as wife to Eamkaunt, the former occupant, who died in 1153, and possessed of his 
riches to pay the largest customary nuzzeranah. She finally, on the death of the 
next appointed landholder, Kagonaut, her son-in-law, in 1 153, without issue, when 
Ramkishen, the actual presumptive heir, was very irregularly adopted, obtained in her 
own name a grant of the zemindarry. Superannuated and infirm, her death hath been 
for many years back expected;and by some supposed actually to have happened, though 
cjoncealed. This state of things, naturally produced two opposite factions ; the one, 
adherents to the probable successor, stimulated his endeavours to set aside the old 
woman, real or personified, and obtain the ostensible management, that they may bo 
enabled to gratify i« subordinate turn, their lust of power and plunder. Tim other, 
veterans in possession, while labouring to maintain the tottering influence of the 
Ranny, are deeply interested in effecting the immediate sale of ail her zemindarry 
rights, under the precarious tenure of their proper agency ; and through favour of 
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tlie actual system, the execatioa of their design is become an operation of the simp- Mr.J.Grant’a 
lest kind. These miscreants^ haie only to alienate secretly, as much as possible of ol the 
the Maigoozary lands to bretiirem Brahmins, and there can be no danger of detec- jjcvonues of 

tion, secured by forgery, with prohibitory rules of interior local investij^ation ; then 

to extort from the ryots of the poor territorial remains, the most enormous oppres- Zenimdarry 
sive exactions, exactions at least double the amount authorized or accounted for <>^ Rajesliahy. 
with the ro\ai Exchequer ; fall in arreais of revenue, withhold the total collections 
made, suiTex under apparent circuanstances of distressed poverty the mortifying hard- 
ship, under erroneous British idens, of the sequestration of sale of a supposed an- 
cient real estate ; and thus liquid ate fictitious balances by the pureliasc-mo uey, to 
the tuiii of the landholder, the loss or discredit of the sovereign, with no other pur- 
pose than to provide, a public equivalent for private fraudulent defalcations. 

In the first instance, tlie pergunnali of Otter Serroopper was destined to be 
sold. It contains !249 squares mOes in all its dimensions ; is wholly detached, being 
insulated between the disUiets of Binagepoor, llungpoor and Pldrackpoor ; to the 
latter of which, iudcpendeiitly of its having been formerly so attacluxf, ami also a 
very recent acquisition to llajeshaiiy, it might, in point of true fmancial policy, be 
deemed an annexation no less elig;ibic than the disbursement of it, must be eonsid- 
er^^d with respect to tlie other over-grown zemiudarry. jMevertheless, I believe It 
will be found to afford the earliesl example on the records of Hintlostan, fora ter- 
litory so extensive, and only portion of a great lan(iholder*s jurisdiction, be- 
ing thus offered to public sale. The value, according to the ausil jumma 
with towfeer in 1165, when the Ilanny's cahtiman entire, exclusive of six 
lacs abwab, should be rated twenty-four and a half lacs, is stated at 
rupees 35,950, or an husbabood, with improvements to 1178, rupees 6u, 480, 
making part of the total malgoozary of Kajeshahy, then increased to 35 lacs, at the 
latter valuation nearly of gross annual rent, payable to the Company, charged with a 
trifling deduction for serinjaniniy, though the pergunnah was bought by Dcipnarraiii, 
a Calcutta banyan, for the surplus price paid down of 91,300 rupees, as an equiva- 
lent for ail zemindany rights, wliich may be thus reckoned in fee at seven years 
purchase^ where legal interest is tveivc per cent, and the tenure somewhat precari- 
ous, worth 13,000 rupees per anaum to the new possession. On the same? politi- 
cal principles influencing the choice of Serrooppoor, to begin with in the sales 
intended by liquidation of an enormous balance, accumulated within these last ten 
years, which being all of equal validity, must be equally proper to be entirely reali- 
zed ; the separated distant, pergumahs of Fitladeh and Pookereah, might be sup- 
posed, would follow next in order ; butBajepoor on the Jcllingtree making part, and 
in the very heart of the division ol Eajashahy proper, was preferred probably with 
the humane hope of terrifying the Brahmin ministers of the Eanny, to have recourcfi 
to their fraudulent treasury, in making good the equitable dues of the sovereign, 
rather than risk the loss of an old favoured possession, the principal seat of family 
worship* If suck were the motives of selection, the crafty policy of the ruling fac- 
tions, must have escaped obscrvatifrii. The pergunnah was, of course;, suffered to 
bo sold, having been sub-divided into 20 different hoodas or portions, of indefinite 
value and extent, according to any aathoritativc standard, estimate; doubtless from the 
apprehension of not finding bidders, for the whole united ; which, on the ausil jumma 
of 1135, was rated rupees Si),l 37 on hustabood, proportioned to the net zeraindarry 
revenue entire in 1 170, with am incicasc of three-fourths beyond the original assess- 
ment, should stand at rather mow than 50,000 rupees, but was really put up at a 
fictitious tuckseom ; if intended as ioomary rental, of 84,1 18, and actually fetched, 
on terms of a future hustabood income, to the (Company (of Bs. 1,^1,898 annually, 
after deducting for aseriiijammy) Es. 1,07,959 purchase-money of the ze- 

inittdarry riglits in fee, worth per annum. 

Now the greatest disadvaiilago attending this nowly-adoptcd system of realiz- 
ing the public revenue, is not the perplexing multiplied charge of European superin- 
tendence over the irregular frittcTed £uh-divi$ions of pergunnahs, which, when eniireq 
we too niuMTous to be known by any recorded English list, even of those; com- 
posing the distnei of Bajeslialiy ; neither is it the evident loss flovring from the 
dentructive mode esiablished in Bcttgal, of levying proporlional on the 
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aasil, by variable indefinite ssemiisdarry jurisdictions^ giving the landholders, as in 
two foregoing instances, a latitude to claim deduction from the whole of tlieir Mai- 
goozarv, even when reduced greatly below the standatd of the original crown rent 
for such lands as may be sold, valued partially, or actual liustabood, at three times 
the amount of the ausil jumma ; and which might fioaily enable the oimiipant now 
ill question, to alienate half her ten it >rial trust, clandestinely purloin a wliole year’s 
revenue, yet have funds thus enhanced, by repeated operations td' Government, through 
abwabs, towfeer keffyet, or improved rental, in at least double the present income 
of the exchequer, to payoff all fraudulently incurred balances; but it is the ine- 
vitable certain want of purchasers for any con&ideiaidc extent of zemiudarry juris- 
diction, that would prove the most ruinous consf-quemms to the Comp.mv, in urani- 
ing, under a delusive idea of tlieir expt'dient demands of rent, the standard of their 
legal right, with the properest means of r«alizing it, a buudobusty lease beyond 
the usual constitution term of a single year. Perhaps all tiie curreni wealth of 
Hindostan, to be employed in buying u[) such property, would not be suflleiciit 
to liquidate the balances already accumulated within these ten years, which, in 
Bengal alone, mav be fairly estimated 8j lacs of rupees ; but within the soubah 
itself, the peculation of 30 years serving to enrich the only monied class of 
people in the country^ called Banyans, and willing i.o throw their cash into the 
market, would scarcely suflicc, on an average, to make up the revtmue anuars of 
a twelvemonth ; yettliCMO people once glutted, and not an individual can be said 
to remain with the inclination, that could take a wh-dc or brokmi pergumiah in 
the Mofussih on condition of paying any thing beyond the true ordinary Malgouzary 
of Government. 

In short, it appears demonstrable, that there hath been, since the aefjuibdtion 
of the Dewaiuiy, an inexcusable, iVaiuiuleut, unaccountable defalcation in the net 
annual rent of the zemiudarry of Hajeshahy, as due to the exchctpmr in rouml num- 
bers of thirteen and a half lac of rupees, or fifteen lacs, incluHive of baberhund ; 
and that there are still existing the most ample funds, immediatdy ami couhiifuiiori- 
ally forthcoming, to insure the punctual payment of such an addition to \\m pre- 
sent elFective rent-roll. If any doubt should re miiu of this, the comparative stata 
of inclosed and neighbouring independent districts, will best uimovc all grounds 
of scepticism. 


EEMINDAllIir OF BiNAGRPOOR. 

liackikufe Jumma Kool, of the Zoinindarrv of the Ilavillce of the drear of 

Zemiudarry of Dinagepoor. 'P'T. fy'.uulv, with 

^ ^ ^ the district ol Ilidrackpoor, constituting tlm larger ter- 

ritorial jurisdiction of Aurangabad ; exhibiting a view of the original am! increased 
assessments under the heads of Ausil Abwab, Keffyet, mul IWfcer, levied on 
all the ineduded lauds, varying in extent or value at difftwent pmdnds, frcnn the 
Bengal year 1135, at the commencement of Stijah KhaiBs adminiblraticm^ to 1170, 
oil the expulsion of Cossim AlH Khan ; comprising almost the whole period 
of the able interior management of Eamnalit, n forcignnr from Upper !Iiiidof.tiiii, of 
the cast of Bice or Koyt, and the first of the present race of oflidal landholders 
vested by sunnud, in this great eahtiman or dawanny trust; continued ilumccdor- 
ward, after a huatabood had been formed of the whole district, ascertaining the fnli 
dues of the exchequer as collected from the ryots by the zomindiu* annually, in be- 
half of the sovereign, until the establishment of the Company's Government; in 1172; 
and subsequently while under the chartered agency of Bydenaht, son successor of 
the aforementioned original zemiudarry occupant to the liii» of liis rleath without 
issue, about the year 1185, when Iris only surviving brother Cantoouaghf, heir of 
line according to the Hindoo ordinations, was set aside, and the management be- 
stowed on the present infant landholder Radaiiaht, who was irregularly adopted 
during the last illness or sinee the demise of her liuaband, by the widow of the da 
ceased, now actinj; as a guardian by naib of her own iiidi*i»ndent ohoioe, unless tlie 
members of superior revenue administration have taken on thoinselves the respon- 
sibility of his conduct, in a tacit or avowed approbation of the titular Banny’a ap- 
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poititment. Tlie whole gross and net rental to be here presented first in the abisracis 
afterwards rather imperfectJy, in the necessary financial detail oflChalsa and Jageer^ 
Chuckiabutidjj Circaratj and Perguiinafcty divisions, may be computed to arise 
from a territory in all its actual geographical dimentions of 4,11 9 B. square miles, 
including, with the area of Dio age poor, Proper Calligong and B;ijahow, composed 
ot Undooah and Barbella pergunnahs, 60O square miles more to be taken from the 
district of Gorahgaut, as described by Ttcnucll, in lieu of what is called a seven anna, 
or so many sixteenth shares ; but in fact, nearer one-half of this mutilated Cliuck- 
lah divided with the petty zemindar of Edrackpoor. 

Abstract of the J uoiraa Kaiiinii or complete hustabood of the whole zemin* 
darry, in 1168 A, B. consisting of whole and broken pergunnahs, 121, dependent 
on theKhalsaor Jageer departments, valued in the gross original with incieased 
assessments, involving the largest collections ever authorized or made on the proper 
account of the State, annually, Sicca Rupees 29,10,885 ; from which, deducting 
serinjammy mofussil expenses, found to be 2,66,152, inclusive of the zemindar's 
full allowance of muscoorat, Sjo., there remained 26,44,733 net Rental; — as set forth 
in the following analytic scheme, agreeable to the sheristali or forms of the im- 
perial exchequer of Bengal, shewing, in chronological arrangement, the component 
parts of that aggregate revenue ; sub-divided in the first instance into 


1st. Malgoozary, or old established as- 2nd. Kefiyet, or profitable improve- 
sessment, under the authority of Go- ment on the same territorial funds, 

vernment, prior to the year 1168, as discovered on the hustabood of 

including ausil abwab and towfi^er on 1188, secretly collected by the zcmiii- 

the Khalsa and Jageer lands of the dar, by improper extension or distri- 

whole district ... Rs. 12,49,816. bution of abwubs, or otherwise, in the 

form of increased rents; Rs. 13,94,917 
now resumed. 

Malgoozary collected as the basis of total revenue, with ilie keffyet from the 
official landholder Ramnaht, in five divisions, under superintendence of so many 
diliereiit aumildars; according to the following particulars: 

1st. Ausii jumma toomary of Jafiler / 3rd. Abwabs cstahlishcd 


Khan, as collected by Suja Khan, in 
1135, and forming in the same year, 
exclusive of Khasnoveessy, with ar- 
bitary exactions of Nuzzeranah, the 
entire crown rent of the district ; — 
originallr Khalsa and Jageer Perg. 90, 
Rs. 6,06,43 L 
Annexations thencefor-i 
ward, to the year 1168 > 22=:2,4S,002 
and subsequently. 3 


Total Ausil jumma of Dinage-'^ S 

poor in 1168, and ever | ^ 

sirme comprised in the j ^ 

chuklahs of Gorahgaut and y w 
Akbernagur, as distribut- 
ed into Khalsa.. ,6, 08*092 ! 7,54,433 
and Jage er 1,46, 341 J 

2nfi Towfeer profitable increase on the 
jageer lands, from the earliest assign- 
ments, gradually increasing to the 
year 1165, anti subsequently to 1168; 
in all Rupees 1,584*18 inclusive of 
Serf 26,340. 


on the ausil 
territory, and 
prior to the 


Swjah 
Khan 
to K ». 
1739. 


Aliver 

to A. I). 

176&. 


15,593 

80,451 

13,422 

30,6 

13,760 


of the khalsa portion of 
consolidated therewith, 
year 1168, as follows : 

1st. Khasnoveessy to 

1726 A. », . . . 

r 2 Fuzzerh Mokrurery 
J 3. Zer. Matlioofe . 

1 4 MatliootFeelkhanneh 
(. 5. PoujedarryAbwabGt. 

C6. Chout Mecrliattah. 1,05,192 
<7. Ahuk k Kbeshi Gour 23,781. 
1 8 Nuzzerh Mansoorgunje 55,095 

Total Abwab to 1 168. Rsr3,3n,9^5 
Muscoorat or Dustoor of the zemindar, 
&c., included in the Serinjammy, 
having been deducted ; viz. : 

1- Nancar, &ic,, to the land- 
holder. . . .5,397 

3. Ncem tucky canongoes. . 2,831 

3. Moccuddeiny chief villagers. 3,422 

4. Roozinadaran. g . # » 241. 

5. Aymakdaran. .. ® . . 397 

6. Paifcan village pikes « • 4,741 

7. Btaliberan escort guides , Sud 

Total Sa. lls. « J 
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Considerable as the keflyot or i^rodtable increase staled at Ks. 
13 94 917 inclusive ofRs. 92,285, under t’n- denorainatiou of serf may 
seem 'when thus raised at once by a s^ ration, on the foundation 

of a makoozary, as before set forth, . ■ y lesser amount ; yet it 

by no nieans equals the advantage - aoively oi a similar bus- 

taboov^ -Evestigation^ carried on inneb about the same time and after- 
wards througliout the Company’s zemlndarry of Calcutta, completed 
under the auspices of Mr. Verelst ; and if it exceeds the profits m like 
manner derived from a scrutiny into the actual motussii collections 
of the landholder of Burdwan; it should ho remembered, that in this 
district, under an erroneous though natural idea of constitutional light 
in the mind of an European, upwards of five lacs of beglias, bazee, 
zemeen or fraudulent alienations of ground, after having been disco- 
vered, were not entirely resumed as they ought, and must have beim, 
according to the established customary laws of the country,^ within 
any mussulmau jurisdiction; but were simply assessed for hall a rujiee 
each begha, being only about one-fourth of the real produce, annually 
to Government ; that the whole muscoorat, naticar, &;c., constituting 
the entire right of the zemindar, amounting to near ], 80, ()()(), was still, 
in fact, continued to his family, by the favourable leasehold of what 
hath been called Bewry land ; at the same time, that a full compen- 
sation had been made to liiraself, for the supposed nisumption of it, 
under the head of Moshaireh, and that Burdwan bo a lifth largisr than 
Binagepoor in extent ; yet the still greater proporliou of rent paid by 
the former, after the utmost improvement of the latter, hiaves a sus- 
picion that the original valuation of the one, was beyond measuisi 
higher, probably because more fully explored than tlm otljer ; never- 
theless, the kert'yet here stated and included in the K(;tclemeut of 1109, 
was deemed too great for public discovery or profit, when M. H. Khan 
took charge of the dewanny in 1172; for without any commuiucatiou 
of particular reasons assigned, or possible grounds of remi.ssion, raile.s.s 
in ihe corrupt example, of his predecessor Nundcomar, dui-ing tins two 
preceding years administration, he at once arbitrarily iNjduratd the 
amount to he in future collected as part of the annual jummaluindy, 
to Rs. 5,76,324, making the whole net rental ofthezeminda.rry no mon; 
than Rs. 18,20,140; and from this even, something appears to have 
been deducted, besides the dismemberment of Cantoonngur, stated only 
atRs. 7,329: — This total Rovenuo however, continued nearly at the 
same standard, to the year 1178, and is detaile<l with the ausil in all 
the pergunnah divisions on the district, in the following Table. 
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Particulars of ihe Jumma of iJinagepoor^ as sefctled by M. E* Klian in llT2s oirilie Com- 
paijy's acquisition of the Bewanny, and distributed by tucksecm or division, in ail r.ho 
of Ghuclclahs, Circars, and Perguimahs, comprising this Zemiudarry; distingiiisliiag 
Auzil at the first and ultimate periods of its estabiishmerit* 


AUE>li 

Clmcklahs, Circia-s, and Per^^unnalis. Jinunu of 

ims. 


Ansil 

Cliucklalis, Circars, and Fergunnahs. Jiinmia of s rS 

11S6, I I 


Clmck. Gorahgaut 
Circar Pmjerali, oiiginai Zemin}. 
Pergs, 

Appole 

Angooclicli 

Bridnagiir 

f Rluttvnagiir 
Bu'/.ecclpoor 
liciiootiiiiir 
Chep.ii * poor 
Cliopalun 
Dcoruli 

J’ntt^t^hjtingpoor Tnl 
<5I«ilaI)an7 ... 
ilavilioo Pinjcruh 
Kkabudsui 

Kclitnh kmaimit khalBa 
20 -( Mhiisingpoor... 

I j Noorjjoor 

' I Suitatipoor 

I Shushbero akdch 


Scgumirih Total ... 

Tal JchuiJgur|i/*or- 


Chuck. Gm'ahgaui , 


k CiYcar Do diatncts, originally 
J. iJi.idod with Edrackpiboi, lii 
t the puiiioition at 7 to i nnas. 


C9,300|rcrgs. 

IX 



B'bir; 

2n, 2«,': 

««n 

HbCil 

kO.OHlI 




fj.cifj 

ibVJiu 


!7,0:io! 

H, 


1 


fAunchy 

Alhab * * 

BajipiiUary 
Ba/oedpoui* ... 

Bundy 
Bazar Ik«‘ktti 
Bcry Goralipnai 
Blu'ri'nh Baruh Hhokl.aly. 
Gutijo (Joraligiiut 
Hat EHiaiiigustgi 
llyatnagui 
Jo'kceiiudy 
Klias tiili'ok 
2b 'J KootwHlIy 
Mulgtmg 

ID non', d fhisson SbaUj. 
lUugp'd Fludu Kulil;,, 
r*i*i'jna M(/fi;ra5n 
Kiibinotpooi- ... 

SioIImom ... 

Scr.ii iMo.ii.ad 

■SlMbgunpi .. ,, 

( Sub a‘ii';tu!,%, , 

I Salt i lino »r ‘deeUvan V 

I Tftl.tob Tall, 

I Tooiisy (ihani .. l 

L Taim'poor Onbi 


Ciwiif ieniifttabuit 
Pfcrg, L'chy Koie 


.,1 

. / I 7, lOi) 


'T.'cin’ 'i.uanooi 


Circar Goralignui 

Perga. fAmt.oro 
Btrkabrir 

Barrar Futiihpofr^ 

1 Bangurrah 

I Puttahjwngiioor 

Gui’reah 
Ivfihngorc 
"’'1-' KliaHharry 
S Kenkeruji'i 
n Mirapooi; 

PS , Uukhdoom Bazaar 
Maobil 
PhuiwaiTj 
Pi’ttabuud 

{ fieerbutty, , , <'j 


iPiTga. Sajimrr’ 


IXil, R, N. Canongoti 


/{?. Matnuliab tai* ) 

K. Bdraokpour £ 

i Jr. 


i luliUiy 


ToUii ions 
405 


ongi'ialfy 




i 

i 

1 

(o ! 17#. 1 

! 

! 

1 

Giraii'’ Barbed. aluiJ - J 

1 

i 

f 

3 

f Suntou ’llaboiuany W^.111 1 

1 (lurgK MaUuomiy.R ... IT ... 

1 Ksirridon " .M 

•>1 Kali bong liiUyulfa, ,.im 

pH/diaior .. 

j Bli;ibl)ayjio.ir i **“■* *“ 

( Gnbiyul 

i 

f 

>7h^ 

■'ll.’ll 

1 •'M.'JM; 

1 SI. 4m, 

: ...2, 

CanafMi ovf, ... 3r’'i|,H:;?j 
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Paeticdiahs of Iho Jumma of the ZeniindarTy of Dinagepoor Coniinued- 


ChucHahs, Circars/and Pergnnnahs. 


i 11 51 1 

Jumma of 
U35. 


Ausil S ^ 'w 

Chucklahs. Circars, and Pergnnnahs. Jumma of 

11S5 Pg-* 


Clraclc. Goraligattt.., brongiit.over. 3,83,201 11,53,44,31101. Chuck. Goruhgaut. brought over .. 6,13 


I 75, Annexation to 1770 
I Circar Gorahgant; 

I Perg, Anidher 
'jj. fAndhooah 

y CO 1 Arshidpoor 


■Jo ^ Battasna 

Berbella 

"o 

5* LKurry Carry Anhdeh. 
^ f Ally gong 

■Edrack-<1 Choorkuy 
1 poor. I 
I [ Bagduar 


Circar Pin] era • 
liehtali Kissinut 
Circar Bazooliay . 

1. Baibeekpoor Uirhia, Stc,^ 


2, 250 
292 

1,239 


Chuck. Akberuagiir... 8- 
Circar PesUcush* 

Since auneved, as folloivs, to 
Jennctabad Circar ; 

Pergs. r Auterah ... 2,5771 

Beistahl ... 8,432 

Batore ... 340 

Sharadpoor ... 1,692 

Dekadgong ... I,7ti2 

Dekenah .. 1,638 

13, f^elial .. 8bl 

) Kootwally ... 3,526 

Bary Mujdehet HI 

Tanuah Aukrah 1*34 ^ 

Peshcush Micka 3,046 

A chore ... 9,072 

kBerniowty ... 2,630 

Audimber'.., 33,821 
1, K. AKberabad 2,342 

' Barbekabad. 

I, K. Shihaipooi... 4,620 j 


Total Chuck. Gorahgant. , 

Chuck. Akbernagur 
Circar Tajepoor, A. B. 1135 : 

Pergs. 

Bergong ... 

Deohut 

Meksoon 

Sujahufigux 

Buugut 

Booky .. 


Circar Jennctabad : 
Puluyo 

Beiury Pinjeruh 

Dehiijor 

Maliynagur 

Malljgong 

Mehady Mat 

Nahut 

Remouty 

Kehngur 

Bazkokerali 


2, 1 90 1 p tj" 

864 )/ ^•*^*** 

2,4681 
2 286 

zloO‘2 ') I ' KoolJamma THal’in U72 ... ... 17,0.5,786 

t .. 5()-J9fC.B.. 30,437 Saitu- Gunga — •• 10,H45 

s’.lSl ) Serf or Batta, about 670 Ct, on the precg. sums. 1,03,509 

.,’,-01 B137 

2:(I42 7 p r, Sa, R» ... 18,26,140 

... NOTH- 

0. Pergs. supposed to he. included under that of Deorah, 

76,056 m the KoolJumma. 

f Barbekabad : .. 14,252 R. Do. supposed part of the modern district of Bujunagur, 

lor .. ... 6 267 B-' Ho* do. do. Bownl Carry, 

■ Audimber . ' 0^ Do, do, do. Comarglm. 

bad ... ... 121 K,* Do. do. do. ton anmis uf Kurry Harry. 

M, Toor of thepergunnuh ofMfmficcdn. 

8 - 3 , 42.1 C, K. Supposed to be included in Chnbund KofeMcL 

: Peshemh : C. B. Do, to be. Chubnnd Hemram. 

; particulars as follows! irfttnrr K. P. l->6. to htnticluded with part of Kasllypoor* 

orward ... J' *'* i T. K. Do . to be afore of or part of Casiiinimor, 

By the five years settlement, which took place in 1176, the Bun- 
dohusty Jumma Koolof this Zemindarry was to he improved gradually 
at the expiration of the lease to Tlupoca 19,43,242, including an increase 
of 1,0.3,512 on the preceding year’s revenue, after deducting 21,923 
Rupees under the head of Sayer, Chicunfcah, &c. deemed unlawful or 
improper assessments : But thi.s rental was so far from being rcaliised, 
that iu 1183 ail annual remission for the whole period was ^owed of, 
amounting ultimately to Rupees 4, 82, 798, which diminished the gross 
stipulated malguzarry to 14,60,444 Rupees, burthened with mofussils, 
seriujammy, charges of zemindarry, native cutehorry and foujedariy, 
to the amount of 2,84,940 ) and oonsefiuently reduced the net efTective 


Total originally 1135 


Annexations to 1176. 
Circar I’ajepuar : 


f Chnpjicrtahl , 
1 I’utteUpoor 
6 Shah poor 
1 Kosmargong 
kMahnagur 


Add expenses of the village of Rad*n 
danugur 201 Ils. before deducted! 
from Gun]e Muhmiany Circar y 
Barbeck, Chuck Gorahgaut, which j 
with fractiuna make U - 


1,40,457 

7,54^ 


i7,0.5,7H6 

16,H45 

1,03.609 


Circar Barbekabad : 
K. Shikapoor 

Circar Audimber : 
K. Akberabad ... 


! Circar Peshemh : 

Rs. 40,000 ; particulars as follows^ 
40U Canned forward ... S 
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dues of the Exchequer to Enpees 11,75,504 attended with yearly balan- 

ces in the actual receipt, at the same standard nearly as formerly ; yet of 

neither the nature, causes, or particulars of this second decrease in the Beogal. 

established income of the district, have been explained or shewn, in — — 

any detailed statement of territorial sub-divisions, more than was done , 
to account for the prior larger defalcation of M. R. Khan^ Even the ^ 
imperfect information that might have been derived from the recent 
aumeeny investigation, if extended to this jurisdiction, are wanting to 
trace the alienations, and detect the embezzlements of native adminis™ 
tration. It seems however, probable, that six or eight lacs of beghas 
of ground, yielding a rent of as many Rupees annually, would still be 
found under the fraudulent head of Bazee Zemeen, to answer present 
exigencies of Government, in like manner as they were undoubtedly 
made to do, formerly at least, until the expulsion of Cossim Alii, under 
the description of Malguzary land. At the same time, it is natural to 
suppose, that large tracts of countryhave also been turned into pasture, 
wholly unproductive to the State, though highly beneficial to Hindoo 
inhabitants; or siifierred to run entirely waste, from the habitual 
indolence of a people, of the fewest possible wants, satisfied with a bare 
subsistence individually for themselves, when the necessary demands 
of the sovereign do not impel them to greater exertions of industry. 
Howeverthis may be, the rent-roll ofl 18^1 continued to bethe inadequate 
standard of assessment until 1188, and thenceforward; when without 
any local improvements specified, two lacs of rupees were nominally, 
but not effectively added to the jumma ; —so that fourteen lacs clear 
of charges, may still bo considered the ascertainable defalcation, easily 
and equitably to be recovered annually to the Exchequer from this dis- 
tinct, in addition to its present revenue; though bj a mistake in the 
abstract statement of the comparative analysis of the Sou bah, already 
presented, in substituting the bundobust of 1172 for that of 1170, the 
amount recoverable would seem no more than eight lacs of* Eupces, 
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Ausil Jumma Toomary, with abwabs and keffyet, established 
throughout this zemindarry in its several financial sub-divisions, from 
the Bengal yeai^ 1135, when regularly assessed by Sujah Khan; after 
having been originally formed and bestowed by his predecessor JafUer, 
according to the usual tenure of Hindostanny landholders, in favour of 
Asidsullah, the first of the present Patan race of official occupants, 
vested by formal Dewanny Sunnud in this single territorial trust, 
comprehending in all its actual dimensions 3,858 British sqtiare miles ; 
continued thenceforward, tnuler the refractory management of Bedia iil 
Zeman, son and successor of the aforementioned MuBSulman zemindar, 
until 1168; when the whole district was properly subjected to the 
established government of Bujah, and its improved rental ascertained, 
by a complete authoritative Plustabood investigation ; and on his 
deatli about the year 1177, assigned in charge to his older, only legiti- 
mate son Assid Zeman Khan, who dying in 1.184, having issue a 
daughter, it was finally bestowed, contrary to the rule of succession 
observed in granting the Eahtimana of Ilajcshahy and Dinagepoor, mi 
Bahadur Zeman Khan, half brother to the preceding landholder, and 
whose son hath since strengthened a customary claim to the official in- 
heritance by Hunrmd, when no public objections occur in perhaps 
forcibly ma.r!‘}'ing tlie sf>lo heiress "of the deceased, 
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Chucks, and PergunnahsJ Circars. 


Chuck. Moorshedabad : 

,Pgs. fAkbershahy ... Sliereefahad 
Barbeksing .. do 
Blierkondah £. .. do 
Kootalpoor ... ... do 
Mulessir I£... .. Audimber 

^ Seroopsing do 

w Shahzaapoor £e- 

’Z do 

? Aoownpertaub K,. do 
^ i Kenher JoarMho- 

.S I I'aK (Jo 

I j Eussoolpoor K. ... do 
Ni Puitelipoor K- ... do 
I f elityal K. .. do 
tJ, •• fShercofabad 

1 Plassey K. .. Satgong 
LDhavrak K Audimber 


f Shah Seiim- 
I poor. ... 

{ Kehrgong.. 

I Kinker Joar 


%862 Sherecfabad 


Towfeer. 196f ^ ^ ^ Total gross Ecntal in 1 108 and li7S... 

** «.• 10,857 Dedxict Serinjammy (Muscoorai only 

p . , ^, 120 ) ; 2(},7n 

Carried over ^,59,609 ’ 

Total Malgoozarj of the Zcm. Sa. Bs ,1 3,15,430 

The circumstances of this zemindarry, have already been more 
particularly set forth in the comparative analysis of the soubah ; wliera 
it appears, that only one-third of the area of the district, in its pnisoiit 
extent, was regularly assessed to Government, and bore the whole of 
the AusiUiimmawith abwabs to the amount of 4,45,807 Ku])ecs. The 
xemmning two-thirds proportion of territory (supposed to have been 
for the most part bestowed in small military grants for defence of the 
irontiers, or secretly wrested from the neighbouring, and tlien inde- 
pendant rajahy of south Behar and Mongor) were composed of the 
pergunnahs Roonhy, Kehtky and Selvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Juniturra* • 
Ceeryah, Coulmrt, Bellputta, Buharrow, Nonoy 
and Malarpore. These, though hilly, woody, and thinly inhabited, yet 
toving the advantage of a very considerable river, the Adji Tunniiiir 
tile whole length, and affording easy transportation for the luxuriant 
produce of the bordering valleys, may fairly be concluded equal in 
value onginally to the other lessor portion ; and it is on the aggregate 
wntai 01 both these unequal divisions of country, that the ketffyet of 
Cossm nil in 11C8, thus properly reducible to little more than 4 lacs 
ot Kupee^, ought in propriety to be calculated. As it is however, this 
last profatabie increase must be stated at double the sum of the ancient 
assessment, distributed raieably among tlio several pergunnahs of 
stedard valuation, ascertained by records ol‘ the Khalsa, Then in 
rl7;2, the amoimt is suddenly and arbitrarily, without any reasons as- 
signed, to be diminished to 381,107 Rupees, included in a revenue of 
eigntlacs for the zemindarry entire; though there arc sufficient grounds 
t r belief, that thirteen lacs were^ in the\samo period; and for some 


do 

Audimber 


Junima ' 

Toomary Chucks, and Pergnnnalis, 

1135. 

Chuck.Moorshe- 1 , , 

21,176 dabadtoll72p"'°‘-°''« 

38,8si3 Chuck Burdwan 1135 : 
19,737 Perg. Beerbhoom - 21,765 
16,796 Seinblioom -46,016 

78656 Sherigurrah - 7M7 

55,171 Kufctimga - 10,763 

2ien Auirul -26,923 

3,776 Azmut shaky - 1,528 

1,622 Muzeeffersbakj 3,362 

24 Perg. Total zemin-q 
2,012 darry in 1135 • 

h29S and to 1172 ... [ 

405 of which, Ausii f 

176 3,71,137,andTow. ! 

1,958 feer . 6,508 BsJ 

4,126 Abwabs tn 1755, A.D. 

11 Isfc. Khasnoveessy. 3,942 1 
2d. Ohout Marhatta 03,780 ) 
2,487,744 3d. Zer Mat hoot.., 500 J 

Keffyct Hustabood in 1768 

... A.D. 


Circars. 


Mendanin’] 

do 

Sheriifeld 
do i 


Jiimma | 
Toomary 
1135/ 


2,59,609 


1,18,035 


Es 3,77/>45 


9,64,498 


8,96,275J 


, 13,42,143 


Carried over... 
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years afterwards^ actually collected; and iSnally, in 1183, we are to ad- 
mit the extraordinary, unaccountable reduction of all the sources of 
public income throughout Beerbhoom, to charged with an 

incumbrance of Moshaireh to the landholder, Cutcherry Foujedarry 
expenses, rated together at 1,73,531 fiupees ; when even the Aumeeny 
investigation carried on at the same time, furnishes a Malgoozary fund 
of Eupees 11,44, 8'^5, Ba^ee Zeman 1,08,771 Beghas ; besides 1,27,117 
Beghas ; more Chakeran appropriations for the maintenance of 9,784'taii- 
nandars or militia men ; yielding at least unitedly, the means of answer- 
ing present exigencies, if they can be limited to the utmost demancls 
of the preceding government. It is true indeed, tliat from the first 
fund herein stated, 4,11,613 Rupees, are deducted as lost in Plateka or 
deserted lands, and if , any credit were due to the result; of such an 
enquiry, it might be supposed, that the natives employed (unskilled in 
the necessary process of agriculture) mistook all the fields in yearly 
fallow throughout the district, for perpetual absolute waste ; but it 
would be curious to see the particulars of Bazee Zeman, usually bestow- 
ed under the influence of Hindoo superstition, in a Mussulman isemin- 
darry, In a word, though the net actual revenue of Beerbhoom -was 
increased by an addition of 80,000 Rupees in 1188, to about four and a 
half lacs; yet still in 1190, and subsequently, we must reckon an annu- 
al defalcation of upwards of eight lacs of Rupees, iroin the rightful 
standard ol the Exchequer dues, highly pi'oper as expedient liencefortli 
to be realii;^ed« 


J'OITJEDAEKY OF PUniNEAlL 

^This Frontier Military Province, consisting at le.asi of as inariy 
zemindarrios as there arc j)ergunrmhs to be found within its pnssent 
square dimensions of 5,1 19 Birtish, miles, was always during the Malio- 
mcdari Government under the united, almost despotic rule of a Mussul- 
rnun Foujedar, acting formerly In subordination to tho bouhalnlar; 
but in bis financial capacity of Aumildar or intendant, possessing tim 
greater part of the lands in Jageer, for the maintenance of himself and 
troops, with only a very inconsiderable portion of Khalsa territmy, 
under thepergunnah denomination of Seorpoor Dulmalpoor. Pic was 
in a manner, wholly independent of the imperial dewan of Bengal, and 
of course rendered no account of any new ac<|uisition of revenue, whether 
proceeding from agricultural iinprovcmcfits, extension of country, or 
increased assessment, wlien all tlie surplus income so aequir<‘il, might 
be received into his proper coffers. 

Seyf Khan is the first and anost famous of the provincial rulers of 
t/liis district, on modern rcjcorch Ibi governed with great ability for 
thirty years, until his death in 1159, A. B. under thc\suecessive Vice 
.royalties of Jatfier Sujah. and Aliviirdi ; extended !?y con(|uest in 1139, 
the limits of jurisdiction, one-third of its actual superficial coiiicnts 
towards Bahai, lieyond the former channel of the Cossah ; iolded an 
o.rjual portion of productive territory to the old pergunnah divisions of 
Purnealg on the side of Morung ; and imjawesd the income of tlm 
wiiok, to an annual rental of eighteen lacs of Rupees ; — ^yet the. name's, 
nmnl^ors, and valuation of farms, assessed for the amaent crown rent! 
umli^rwiust no Mteraiion^^and were (wen so continmMl, during ilm :;!m» 
^‘ix'diiig a4!ininisiraf ion of ►Soulei Jung, nephfw of .Alive.rd'i ; with a 
lew gimenil Ahwahs in jolditiou ; as exinlnhs! in ihe. following Pablo 
of original and increa?::e<l rew.mue. in revoluiiim in I757« 
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Pergs. Cliuck. Akbernagar. 

Circars 

Ausil 

Jumma, 

1135 

Pergs. Chuck. Akbernagur. 

Circars. 

Ferg. Asjck 

Supoor Daimapoor ... 

Sulfcanpoor 

Soorjapoor 

Havillee Tajepoor ... 

Babadurpoor 

Kiimarypoor 

Badore 

Akbashahy .. 

Belawarpoos 

Purueah 

Do. 

Do. 

Tajepoor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

11,288 

13,995 

8,073 

38,484 

22.266 

4,468 

16,284 

9,744 

11.617 

9,790 

1,45,009 

Brought up... 

Perg. Haviilee Purneah 

Kuttear 

ELudwah ... 

Kohirah 

Bhohura 

Gopalnagur 

Khasudau 

Buudole 

Baliin 

Malinagur ... 

20 

Of which, Total in 1 1 

Khalsa98.6C4, Jageer 3,80,S 

Purneah 

Do. 

Do. 

Tajepoor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

36. ..Rs. 
J6Rs .. 

Pergs. Chuck. Akbernagax. 

Circars. 

Jumma 

Toomary 

1136 

Chuck Akbernagur, 

Circars. 

Total, Fottje- ) 2,78,940 

dnrry, m 113o.| 

Aunexatious siace, to 1164 & 
1172. 

Perg. fBodeeGaugalK. 3,000 
1. 1 Chuck Delawury 937 
1. 1 Gurriah Tot- Jagg. Ba- 

I lub 4,326 

1 Akbershahy K. 2,877 
J Bahadur poor K. 1,105 
6. j Kuraarypoor EL. 3,790 
1. BelhuraorSchra 18,754 
1. Bhegwau .. 1,284 
Delawupoor K, 17,430 
Radom ... K. 2,411 
1. L^egoor... 652 

Carried up 56,566 

Audimber 

Do. 

Jennetabad. 

Tajepoor : 
bo. i 
Do. 

Do. 

Bo' 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

■T3 

^ 

CO 

s « 

of Is 

.3 

eiS i2 
c CO 

r:^ ea 

Brought up annexation. 56,50c] 

Perg. Kudwah K. 760 

Kutfear K. 1,635 

Asjeh K. 2,799 

SurpoorB ulmalprB, 4 70 

26 Pergs. TotalAusil Jumma tc 

Abwabs to 1755. 

L Khas Novepssy ... 2,373 

3. Zer Mat Boat .. 256 

3. Foujedarry Abwab 2,90,461 

4. Chout Aiarhaitah 24,018 

Total Jumma, Ausil and Abwa 
& 1172 

’M'nc Cl.Nankcr 1,012 
i Paikan Hjg. 

[ioonb. ^2, jaOAMoc- 

Tucky. 1 cudy, 728 

b 

Tofc.Foujcdy 

Do, 

Do. r 

Do. J 

ill72Es. 

!• ... 

J 

b, to 1168 

1 „„ 

^ Kliera 
^ K42 

hi Rs... 


Ausil 
Jumraa 
1135. • 

1,45,009 
62,875 
17,788 
28,130 
1 i,43S 
4,461 
1,651 
3,420 
2,655 
1,024 
OHO 

2,78,040 


Aw&il 

Jumma 

1135. 


2,78,040 

65,280 


3,44,229 

3,17,098 

6,61,327 

I S,23(! 
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But the Ausil of this Rental, exhibited no more than the standard 
valuation of the great northen pergunnahs of Soorjapoors Seei japoor, 
Sultaiipoor, and Havillee of Purneah, according to their old coiiiiiied 
boundaries on this side of Morurig, with entire exclusion of Tera Ka- 
hedehs ; still nearer the greater Thibetian Hills ; and the third propor- 
tionate part of the whole Foujedarry in its present extent, dismem- 
bered from the circar of Mongeer in Soiibah. Eehar is not even men- 
tioned in the original rent roll of Bengal, nor otherwise than loosely 
deducted from the Jumma Toomary of Behar, under the ancient per- 
gunnah denomination of Derhempoor, at the vague estimation of 40,000 
Rupees ; yet this last acquired great division of Purrieah, beyond the 
former channel of the Cossah, including Goondwairah, Bowaniiypoon 
Biinagur, Naptpoor, and I)upphore, stood rated in the accounts ‘nf the 
district, still adjusted to fussillee year, beginning in the month of Sep- 
tember, different from that ol Bengal, which commenceth in April, at 
the established assessment of 3,55,773, though it is doubtful whether a 
proportion (ff the Foujedarry Abwab originally imposed by Seyf Khan, 
and consolidated with the other funds of the public exchequer in the 
admirnstration of Sujah Khan, may not form part of the jumma here 
stated. However this may be, it was well known that the province 
entirely yielded, at least double its valued rent ; thus enhanced to 
about ten lacs of rupees; and therefore in 1168, after quashing the re- 
bellion of Shouket Jung, or Khadem Hussin Khan, who Imd usurped 
the Foujedarry, succession on the death of Soulet Jung, the former 
occupant, Cossim Alii completed a regular Hustabood of the whole 
district, whiclx produced a keliyot of Rupees, 14,72,845, on a net malgoo- 
zarry of 4,72,559, after deduetixtg aserinjammy of 1,04,010 ; th<)Ugli the 
profitable increase more properly, should he stated at no more than 
9,30,541, on foundation of the prior established rental forming in all, 
a gross provincial income of 21,09,415 Rupees ; according to the follow- 
ing statements 
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Foujedarry ofPumeah. — Jumma Kaumil, oi- complete Assessment of the 
Province of Purneah in 1168, A. E. in its several Purgunnahs, gener- 
ally under an equal number of Zemindars, whose names, being the 
actual occupants in 1190, are, together with the Ausil Jummas, parti- 
cularly specified. 


SoiTBAHs., Chucks., Cie- 
CABiS anm Peegunnahs. 


Zesiinbaiis in 11^0. 


Soubah, Bengal, Chuck., Akber-| 
uagiir. Circar Purneah. 

3. Perg. ( Havillee Purneah 
I Sultaupoor ... 

2. I Surypoor,I)ulmalpoor 
12. \ Kuttehar,., 

3, I Kudwah 

! Asjeh 

iTerah, Katudeh 

Circar Tajepoor. 

Ferg. ^ Havillee Tajepoor. 

I Badorc ... 

Kolrah 

Kiimarypoor 
9, ^ Delawurpoor 
I Soorjapoor 

I Bhohurra 

I Bahadurpoor 
IDewrah Khowaapoor 
Soubah Behar. 

Circar Mongeer. 

C Gooudivamch.. ... 

5. < Bowannypoor- ... 
f Bernager Gorary... 


f IJrahtpoor.,* 

C Bhepper ... 

Sayer Mhala to both Soubahe ... 
f AMngunje, 

1 Nekha-s, &c, 

I Kazaij . 

1 Narrainpoor Gurryah 
5. 1 Seracuunery village .. 
Bunuah MurtazapoorJ 
I Mucanhercheke ... > 

[ Qola Habobgunje . . . ) 

81 Perga* 


[Ranny Eindenanny... 

[ ... Succeeded to ... 

Eiudu. Harraiu 

1)0 
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Hir Pol 

Doolar Chund 

G oornah t and Scunabt . 
Azim-ullah.and Akaullah 

Keerut Chund 

|Eanny Binder Ranny. .. 
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Fakku u’dun Hussein ... 

Lokinaht ... 

Chimun Lol 

Maldhoo Sing 


Madhoo Sing 


[Ranny Kinder Kanny,. 
Kavil Hyon 


Ranny Binder Ranny. 

Madhoo Sing 

|Bydinaht 

Ranny Binder Ranny.. 


Ausil 

Jumma 

1135. 

N'etMal 

GOOZAEY 

1168. 
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« a 9 

D3 a ^ 
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m 
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62,S7S 

2,61,952 

32,776 

2,84,729 

8,074 

77,906 

6,796 

84,702 

17,466 

1,96,629 

17,096 

2,13,725 

19,42S 

39,732 

2,560 

42,292 

. 28,896 

01,512 

4,627 

66,146 

. 14,088 

47,816 

3,598 

51, 4U 



14,902 

1.2S8 

16,190 

. 22,266 

1,36,683 

10,283 

1,46,966 

. 12,155 

1,45407 

10,920 

1,56,027 

11,458 

55.894 

4.165 

59,569 

. 19,075 

40.475 

3,493 

49/i68 

. 27,220 

54,542 

3,781 

58,323 

. 38,484 

3,17,792 

27,632 

3,45,424 

18 754 

26,527 

1,995 

38,522 

. 58,574 

2i32I 

230 

2,561 

3,420 

3,000 

001 

3,601 

1,53,719 

1,54,857 

11,013 

1,65,970 

59,286 

59,605 

4,480 

64,085 

90,573 

91,019 

6,846 

97,805 

52,196 

52 439 

3,941 

5,380 

— 

36,250 

2,430 

38,680 

6,B4.603: 

18,81/968 

1,51,151 ! 

20,3X119 

14,494 

38,310 

3,750 

42,060 

e,3l9 

9,230 

2,115 

11,346 


10,875 

2,723 

13,598 

4,326 

2,724 

2,105| 

4,829, 

4,461 

1,455 

1,216 

2,671 ' 

3,000 

417 

425 

8M 

3,899 

290 

381 

671 



136 

j 

144 

1 

280 

7,00,002 

19,45,4051 

l,r.4.010!21.09.4,5 


, Seriniammy charges deducted, Leing generally about 2» per cent, on the AubU, 

or about 71 per cent, on the Hustobood Jumma, detailed as follows : 


* . r Hancar to the Zemindars, Canongoes 

, The numbers and Ausil valuation j and Moccudems. ... 
lOf these Mbals, may not be correct in-{ % Sebundy, or garrison troop® chiefly "in 
jdetau, though nearly so in the total, j Jelalgur- 

I 3. Saliaiich and Roozinadaran yearly and 
i daily charity 


Total Hefc Malgoozary duo to the Khaka 
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The circumstances and changes in the administration of the finaii“ 
ces of this proTince, merit the more particular attention, as they illiis- 
trate one of the grand principles of the original Mogul institutions, ami Bengal, 
may be useful in tracing some of the most enormous abuses oi the — - — 
present system to their primitive causes, through the indolence, igno- 
ranee, or depravity of natives entrusted with uncontrolled executive ^ * 

management It was the greafe object of Akber s policy, as it hath been 
of every wise enlightened ruler of Hindostanny dominion, to secure 
the case and natural rights of the ryots or peasantry (including in thi.s 

class of useful subjects almost the whole Hin- 
sic in ong. dostaci) against the oppressions of theii* supe- 

riors, whether acting as representatives of former petty clieftains of the 
same nation, superseded in power, and forced to obey the more enlarg- 
ed equitable laws of the Mussulman conqueror, or in the chain of 
official employments, linking the two extremes of eastern despotism 
under the subordinate denominations of Soubahdarry, Foiijedarry, Au- 
mildarry, Zemindarry, Oowdraphy, Taloodarry, and Moccutlemian inter- 
mediate agents paid by Government. The fundamental maxim that 
limited the sovereign’s demand of rent from husbandmen to the rebba, 
or fourth of the gross yearly produce of his farms, was liberal and. 
humane ; while the established or prescriptive rule which allotted the 
remaining three-fourths to the latter, with perpetual occupancy of the 
lands in terms, and excellent though indefinite form, of a poihih 
leasehold, gave him in fact a property in the soil, and a share in the 
fruits of his own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European free- 
dom, though therefor the most part subjects ; and here alone, the prince 
must he considered as vested with all propiretoiy immediate right of 
territory; but the native corrupt slothful dowanny su{)erintonfients 
of Bengal, seldom or ever positively ascertained tlie actual eonditii)n 
of the ryots, or how far their privileges have been secured against en- 
croachment. Accordingly,in the very few, though comparatively great 
zemindany districts, which have been subject to proper hustabood in- 
vestigations, no question was ever made of such tnilawfiil exactions,^ as 
might have been imposed by inferior agents. The principal farming 
landholders clandestine profits, alone were the objects of enquiry, as 
forming part, when witliin the rebba of the legal dues of the exchequer, 
and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of any causes of com- 
plaint was interpreted, as a negative px'oof, that none existed. In the mil- 
iary provinces on the other liand, and particularly this of Purneah, the 
financial operations of the State, in discovering the genuine collections 
made throughout the oountiy, descended no farther than the foujedsir, 
who could reckon many zomindarries within the circle of his jurisdic- 
tion ; and it was only the private profits or public^ defalcation of Saint 
J ling, and his predecessoi* RejT Khan, that were realized, m before stated, 
under the denomination of Keffyet to the royal treasury. 

In like manner, the wanton exercise of native chieanerjr, in 
taking advantage of the presumed ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly 
exemplified, and discovers the great secret of Hindostanny financiers in 
enriching themselves by defrauding Government, to deijend chiefly on 
the simple mancBiivre of assuming the not bundobust of one year, after^ 
dMuction of ordinary cliarges, as the foundation or gross settlement of 
the next, to introduce the same necessary serinjammy expenses a seexmd 
time for subtraction : to the operation again and again, (or if bniirul 
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Mr. J.Granrs expedient to acquire public credit) to resume tbefictitious expenditure of 
Se^nuL ^of ^ former year, and boldly ^state it as an improvement of the ancient reve- 
Bengal nue, always sure of escaping detection from a total want of any standard 

— of comparison to be referred to by their comptrollers, shewing either the 

Fpujedarryof utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer, or of being ultimately in- 
Bumeal. deinnified, in the easy mode of incurring and procuring a remission of 
annual balances. Thus in 1171 , Nuudcomar reduced the net ascertain- 
ed malgoozary of the province, stated 3 years before at 19,45,405 Rupees 
to 17,88,174, by re-introducing of allowed mofussil charges. The suc- 
ceeding ministry in 1172, on the Company's acquisition of the dewanny, 
assume nevertheless, this last diminishedjumma clear of expense, as the 
basis of their gross settlement then concluded ; but not content with 
the surreptitious new serinjamray deductions of their predecessox’s, they 
state considerably more than the aggregate of the whole before admit- 
ted of, and giving themselves credit for the amount, being in all 3,65,637 
Eupees, reduce the actual net bundobust of the year, to 14,22,536 Bxipees. 
In 1173, it seemed necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency 
under favour of apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended 
arbitrary increase throughout the soubah of more than 11 lacs; of this 
1,25,500 fell to the share of Purneah, which, with a diminution of about 
two thousand Rupees in the fraudulently accumulated expenditure, 
raised the net effective demand of that year to 15,50,273, or the gvom 
revenue to nearly the assumed standard of the proper original liusta- 
bood malgoozary ; but on the annual adjustment of accounts, ample 
indemnification was taken for the nominal additional income by a real 
defalcation of 2,08,76 b in the xisual mode of incurred, and for the most 
part irrecoverable bi^/lances, of which 74,760 Rupees were formerly given 
up, on the plea of valid excuses for such remission. Again irx 1175, 
when a very able upright covenanted servant of the family, was deput- 
ed to investigate the state of the country, though his intelligence might 
not have been sufficiently good to detect falacious charges, nor his 
iixtluence great enough, if otherwise to bring the fictitious surplus 
to public credit ; yet he discovered that a total collection was 
made from the zemindars in the name of Government, amounting to 
21,35,387 Rupees, inclusive of it, if true, an exaction of 1,83,610, under 
the denomination of Serf-sicca, and which, though stated to have been 
at this time imposed with the sanction of the British supervisor, tmy 
with almost certainty of truth, be considered of prior establishment 
However this imiy be* a favourable report of the discovery made, must 
have been the immediate cause perhaps of his recall, as w-ellas of the 
increased net settlement of the year, now raised to 17,31,007 Eupees. 
Notwithstanding all this, in the succeeding bundobust of 1176, the 
effective demand of the exchequer was reduced suddenly to 13 , 42 , 000 , 
probably on the plea of the famine which then began to be felt, if not 
by a new repetition of the whole serinjagimy deduction. To conclude ; 
the histoiy of native management in 1 J78, the gross jummabundy rated 
at 14,00,517, with only an incumbrance of 1,82,977, left a clear income 
expected, to be forthcoming, 12 , 17,540 Rupees; and if under these suc- 
cessive fluctuations, it were asked on what principle or intelligence 
they were 'brought about, no one can contra vert the fact, that they 
were the f mere slight of band tricks of a crafty mutseddy, corruptly 
subservient to the chicanery of his master, who himself was in all 
prob^ility^,profundly ignorant of every local circumstance that ought 
to or entirely regardless of the measure of public . 
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receipts, provided there was no diminution in the standard of what Mr.J.Grant'a 
came into his private cotfera by barefaced peculation. Ee^nues ^of 

If in 1183-4, within the period of immediate British superinten- Beugal?** 

dence (and ever since, with very little variation, to the pi'esent time) the 

net yearly settlement falleth rather short of eight lacs of rupees, after 
deducting about l,36,UOO for zemindarry, with other ordinary mofussil 
charges ; what is this to be attributed to, unless we admit the ualeiul in- 
fluence of the corrupt fallacious system of finance, adopted and perse- 
vered in as the true, under the sole interested guidance of faith less native 
agents ? F or here again, the cotemporary aumeeny investigation furnishes 
the most ample local resources, in making good the greatest ancient re- 
venue from an exhibited rental of malgoozary lands, amounting lo 
19,09,214 Kupees, and bazee zemeen 6,45,430 begas, with 89,477 moil as 
chakeran ; although constituting a fund, on the most moderate scale, of 
about 26 lacs of Rupees annually forthcoming from 5,350 villages, dis- 
tributed into 450 mehals or farms, into which ihe whole district is sup- 
posed to be divided. From this total indeed, a plateka, involving a loss 
of 4,90, 198 Rupees in rated deserted territory, oughi to be deducted, if 
there were any assurance that a distinction had or could have been made 
under such description, between absolute unproductive wastes (the 
natural consequence in India, oflessened proper demands of the State)atrd 
of such lields as lay in fallow, or were turned into those rich pastures 
with which Purneah abounds, more profltable to the husbandman than 
arable ground, though negligently overlooked by the present sovereign. 

Besides, there may be some reason to doubt whether the expense of half 
tlie saltpetre man ufecture, carried on here in tliename of the nabob, and 
to which he had no right, an<l pai'tially, if at all or any benefit to him, 
since the year 1765, may nob form part of the still existing serinjammy 
charges ^before stated. Bub at any rate, there anpcans a certain recover- 
able defalcatiorr of 12 lacs of Rupees yearly, throughout this province. 


FOUJEDAREY OF EUNGPOOR. 

This like the former, was a military frontier government towards 
Morung and Gooch Behar. When first partially wrested from the 
latter raj in the reign of Shah Jehan, it was formed imo a drear of 
- the same name; but afberward.s in A. I). 1660-J, when completely con- 
quered by the generals of Alemgeer, it received the khalsa denomi- 
nation of f akhercooudy,which,with the annexed pergunnah of Konndv 
in the circar of J^ozooha, both in the chucklah of Gorahgant consti- 
tute the modern province of Rungpoor proper, including a rich terri- 
tory of 2,679 B sq. miles, distributed into several zemindarries pro- 
ductive of the valuable commercial articles of raw silk, opium, tobacco 
and sugar, besides superabundance of grain, with the other ne’ce.ssaries 
of life, beyond the wants of home consumption carried abroad for sale. 
H ithin the same jmisdiction, is generally comprehended the Tanah- 
darry with the extensive district of Rangamutty, stretching on both 
sides the river Birmahpooter easterly to the confines of Ashara and 
throughout a barren, or for the most pari uncultivated region, of 2 (129 
square mile.s, of no present worth to the sovereign, excepting the piice 
^ a few elephants, annually caught in the inierior or noighbourinif 
tpilds. In like manner, since the year 1773, we are also to reckon 
among the dependencies of this foqjedarry, the adjoining raj of Gooch 
Bfehar, bordering northerly on Boutan, and then made trihuftiry by 
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MrJ.Grant's eopquesfc, for half its annual revenue, arising from a fruitful territorial 
ww of the of 1^302 square miles. But the financial divtsioris of the whole 

Beng^** country thus described, coniprizingin all its dimensions an area of 6,610 

B. square miles, variously rated, and at different times annexed under 

Foiijadarry authority, are more circumstantially detailed in the following 

o Rungpoor. ly^ijigg gf original, with increased provincial Assessments, from 1186 
to 1179, A. B. 


No. of Per. 
gunnaha. 

Ausil 
Jumma 
of 113B. 

35 

1,23,363 

43 

6.8,072 

64 

51,687 

54 

23,168 

28 

11,083 

1 

8,796 

18 

41,493 

1 

1,360 

3 

9,700 

1 

2,822 

10 

2,058 

1 

47,887 

. 247 


r 

27,8.’)! 1 


3,49,228 

! 

91,981 


9,67,247 


I st. Takcrcoondy' Auail of IIZ ^ : 
[Chuck. Futterhpoor, cousiaUuK of 
fKarjohaut 
Kankaeah 
Klialaa liufter 
Bilki Bisheu 
Bod ah 

Foorab Chag. 

I Patgong 
Fanga Aht hazarj. 

.vlakendevar 
I Rajesh Ghaut 


lll<; 


Districts and pergimuatty Chucklah. 


muugul 


of which 
Khalsa I 
fie. 


Total f crgunuahs 


27,67^ 


Fergunnahs from the Khalsa por- 
tions, betwem U85 and Ud5 
aftervyards recovered 


Carried up 


Districts and Ferguimatty Chucklah* 


Fakhercoondy Ausil of 11S6 Brought up 
r Abwaba to 1 165. 

‘ Chout Marhattah 49,574 

Khasuoveeasy ... 2,HH4 

. Mat-hoot feel Khaueh ... 

i Zer-mat-hoot ... 2,454 

(^Foujedarry Abwab Gorahgaut ... SI7 


fToiyfcer on the .Tageer Circar Bhaiuondanger 
I and Dewanny Mby Marram Ausil ... 

<7 Keftyet Foujedarry in 1169, would have been, 
I on the whole, only 6,65,887, but wa® actually! 
I stated at 

Total Malgoozarvof PaJdiercoondy to 117®, Ri. 

. Ranganiutty in 1 llls, Cuch. ilwrrybnrry, 1 iCoon- 
tak Gaut Gooriuh Janimyra, ^c. , , , j 

ril Fergunualw including the whole drear of] 
Dheky, excepting Keybarry .. 29,6941 


ra < Circar duller Kole ® Perguuuahs. •' gg p«.j- 
Ig 1 Ditto Dekankole Shawparke *. 4,661 1 ' 

{% Gowwalparah Bailymwry 
" ) Circar Dekau Kole 
I -i S. Ma^esparah Do. Circar 
ws i 4, Sair Ran gamut ty, m 


1 i. toGowalparab 


in Bi.monj j3 jyj, 

9,655 

BOW transferred I 


Dejender 

Total Foujedarry of Rmigpoor Marmiuj 
since 177 S, about 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135, 


2,67,247 


nzfimi 
20, 473 
45,S63| 


57,B68i 


79,953 

72,006 


n,75,440t 


Jumma Kool Ausil and Ezafa, or improved lient-roll of Fakhercoondy, &:c. in 
its modern rated Divisions, compared witli t}ie ancient, inclusive of Ranga- 
mntty, on the expulsion of Cossim Alii in 1170, and nearly established in 1 1 78, 
A. B. 


tm 

&£ 

Aubi! 
Jumma of 
J170. 

35 

6a, 843 

4 

18,840 

3 

18,883 

X 

9,646 

i 

0,.536 

1| 

1 8,716 

42 

rS9,7®5 

115,346 

54 

61,687 

118 

89,870 

2 1 

9,700 

1 240 



Districts and pergunnatty Chuck. 


Chuck. Futterhpoor, Khalsa 9^| 
annas. . . • . 

f fBarrimdanga 4^ annas. 

I c g kMiinteiiua... 3 do,,,, 

f I t, 

1 fJepah ,, 

I Babsopt • 

C (Audassey 

2, Karjuhaut Khalsa JO uMas? 

Do. J ageer Mushroot, 6 do./ 
Is, Kankiieah 

4. f Bodah Khalsa duffer Too* 
j rub 

a. Bhaug Billai fiishen Ra- 
j ieshgaut Ma|endwar h 

10. t F&tgong J 

11. Pangah... ‘ ,, 

Total Fakherooohdy^ 

Car ried, np 


Bundo.. 
busty 
Jumma of 
1170, 


' 3,88,773 


8,97,371 

91,J9»I 


91,617 

85,679 


mi® 


Disfiript* and f ergumiatty Chuck. 


Fakhercoondy ...Brought up ,,,, 
fKooudy.4 Apuas 1 
I \H Do ! 

Fe^. -I div., 1 7 Do •• 

I U4 Uo^J 
[ lifttuBhazary or Bycont- 
k poor - 
rRaut Murtizagunge .i 
Saypr •< Mai Foidedarry 
( Opium Mehal 

Total of Fakhercoondy & Koondy 
[Taupah Rangamutty 

Total 

Deduct Muscoorat & Bebundy .. 


[CoocU Boyh5|.r tribute ofi 
73,()0(( its. to make up V 
the Jumma Kool, 8a. Es*i 


CM j» 

Amil 

Toomary 

Jumma. 

Bundo- 
biMty 
Jumma of 
117m 

246 

3,29,69! 

10,01.63.5, 

1 

4t,S87 

83,407 

1 

!; 

SO, 66! 
1,45.1 
3,965 
: im 

248: 

14, 

3,77, Otl: 
79,SS2 

79,262 

962 

j 

4,56,330 

27,860 

12,03^ 

... 

4,28,480 

Narrainy 
. Rupees 


Bencjid ij :neabut of oacca. 41 ? 

Here in 1172^ as well as in every where else in Bengal, probably Mr.J.Granfft 
on the known fictitious ground ofNundcomar^s collections the preced- 
iiig ^year, a ^sudden prodigious reduction was made by the native Bengal 

ministry acting in behalf of the Company, in the amount of the esta 

blished jumma of the province. It was stated in all, clear of mofussil 
charges, at 5,22,154 Rupees. But it may have been reckoned 4 lacs ^ 
more, or as much less, without any danger of detecting the falsehood, 
when there was no previous standard of comparison ; and it has only 
been very lately, after entering on a minute detail of provincial 
accounts, the discovery was made, that the foujedarry keftyet of Cossim 
iklli had been unaccountably diminished on this occasion" from 7 lacs 
and a half to 1 and a half lac of Rupees. On the same arbitrary 
principle of forming or drawing out a settlement of the revenues in 
1173, an increase of 75,000 Rupees appears in the bundobiist. In 1 1 78, 
the very year after the famine, and M. R. Khan's efficient administra- 
tor, the whole rental was found to be nearly at its proper improved 
standard, being then Rupees 11,05,605, though with deductions of 
batta, between narrainy and sicca Rupees, zemindarry, and other serin- 
jammy charges, all which were probably provided for or compromised, 
exclusive of the jumma kool of 1 170, the net malgoozary did not exceed 
8,93,313 sicca Rupees. Soon after, the tribute of Cooch Beyhai', became 
a part of the annual income of Rungpoor. Nevertheless, with this 
addition in 1184, the clear revenue fell to 7,18,622 sicca Rupees ; and 
yet at the same time, the aumeeny investigation shewed territorial 
funds for producing 12,78,959 Rupees, exclusive of 8,71 j 695 plateka, 
and besides a bazec zemcen with chakeran, of 1,84,053 begas, all in the 
districts of Fakhercoondy alone. In 1188, the farm of Goalpareh, being 
in fact only resumption of the saycr or duties formerly levied within 
the jurisdiction of Rangamutty on the trade to and from Asham, was 
productive of 46,551 increase to the foujedarry collections. But finally, 
notwithstanding every aid in 1190, the eftective provincial jumma- 
bundy dwindled away to little more than 5 lacs of Rupees, after allow- 
ing one lac and a half for batta foujedarry and all mofussil expenses. 

On the whole, seven lacs of Rupees must be reckoned the recoverable 
defalcation in the annual revenue of this province entire, unless ample, 
valid, and specific reasons applicable to the actual state of the conn trj". 
in the minutest detail of local financial sub-divisions, can be adduced 
10 prove and justify, any real decline from the year 1170 toilm present 
time. 


XEABITT OF DACCA. 

This great province, the former seat of Soubahdarry Governments o! 

under the denomination of Jehangeernagur, and known on the KhaLsa 
records by the pergunnatty name of Jelalpoor, hath generally since 
the removal of the capital of the vicc-rcyalty of Bengal to its present 
site of Moorshedabad in 1717, A. D. during the administration of daffier 
Khan, been ruled by the naib or deputy of the Boubah ; sometimes 
also holding in his own person, the more important efficient trust of 
imperial dewaii. Thus Shahamet Jung Nowarish Mahomed Khan, the, 
nephew of Aliverdi, continued for many years, until his death prior 
the accession of the tyrant Buraje ul Dowlah, to occupy both these 
po8tS; in violation of the Mogul constitution;, and of course turned to 
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his private advantage the high incompatible powers of a double appoint- 
ment (intended originally as mutual checks to each other, but then 
vested singly in himself) in the large authoritative improvement of the 
revenues of his proper local jurisdiction ; without being made account- 
able to the State, for any thing beyond the antiquated crown rent called 
Ausil Jumma Toomary. It was in search of the treasure and provin- 
cial accounts, supposed to be in the possession of Kishendass, son of 
Eaje Cnllub, (who formed for himself the rich Zemindarry of Rajena- 
gur, and had amassed prodigious wealth in the abuse or management 
of the finances of the Neabut as minister to Shahamet Jung), that 
Sura-je ul Dowlah was first tempted to commence hostilities on the 
English settlement of Calcutta, where Kishendass had taken refuge ; 
ending at length in the memorable revolution of 1757. Cossim Alii 
soon afterwards peaceably obtained, what eluded the violent grasp of 
tyranny, in ascertaining the actual collections of the district, and_ realiz- 
ing to the public treasury the kefiyet or profits of former superintend- 
ents ; though these were again partly in 1764, and wholly on the Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the Dewanny, fraudulently sunk under the double 
delegated administration of M. R- Khan. The whole extent, valuation, 
and circumstances affords almost an exact parallel to the Zemindarry 
of Kajeshahy ; being in all its dimensions, including islands in the 
mouth of the Ganges and Birmahpooter, 15,.S.07 British square miles, 
pi-oducing an original rental, now to be exhibited in detail, of about 
twenty-one lacs' of Rupees ; and differing chiefly in its iniproved 
financial state, or as the grand emporium of cotton cloths with the 
finest muslins in the woild, instead of the raw and manufactured silk 
principally found in the neighbouring mismanaged territory of Ranny 
Bowanny. 
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Neabiit of Bacca. — Ausil Jumma Toomaiy of tbe Cliiickly of 
Jeliangeernagur ; composing the greatest part of the Province Beyenues of 
of Dacca, as originally formed in 1135 ; with annexations or Bengal, 
dismemherments henceforward to the Bengal year 1172, accord- 
ingto M. K Khan’s (Jhucklehbundy. ^ Bacca, 


of 


ClKCAES AND PEKGUNXAIIH. 


Circar Bazooliay. 

fAslio. Akabad 
Abrahinipoor 
Aurmigatiad... 

Anaitiiagar 

Aydgah 

Alypoor 

Boozergauixiedpoor ... 

Hliowal 

Bagli Fadsbahy 

Baty Shagurdy 20,000 koban 
cowzecs ... 

Ber bazoo Noszerii Sliahy 
Bar poor 

Barpoor BbelHab . 
Chaiidpertaub 
Dari^-baroo 
, GubJc SunkcrH!)ad . 
LGobiiidpoor .. 

lluab Ihisseiuabad . 

Huasciii 8baby Gbar-bazo(j 

f Jcbaugnniagui’ llavi! leo 
' Jchaiigur buldah, or city 
.Idinnabad,,. 

Joot Ohootray 
Janpoor 
Jaffier-abad 

Khanjaban Baliadcniagur 
KEaluhabad . . 

Kaftsimiiagur 
, Kasai mpoor Bbagmarah 
^ Kcssiinpoor Bausiu Bashan 
' Kasaiinpoor Killian bciry 

Kahly-j^wry 

Kiulda bussciu siagur 
Kasbypoor ... 

Mobarick-aujal 
Mokiun-abati 
Mahomctipoor 
Maljorned-nagtir, or Nooral 
, biishciii 

LNtindlalpoor of Ghaiidp<iriaub 
Nusfeur aujal... 

Nooi* uilah poor 


Carried over ... 


Jumma 

'roOAIAIlY 

IKkA 


0/Ka 

4,454 

2iO 

1,475 

],;U4 

2,539 

4,017 

(1(3,552 

232 


CmCARS AXD Pergtjxnaiis. 


Jumma 

Toomaet 

1135. 


iCircar Bazookay brougbt 

over 0,59,521 


790 

i,3riA4(; 

1,350 

1 ?A ) 

30,145 

9,580 

104 

1,10(5 

29 

29,S9i 

41,901 

1,33,371 

3,042 

3,091 

1,559 

40 

9 

0,045 

37,949 

981 

2,504 

2,0(54 

2,201 

902 

4,034 

15,917 

19,408 

3,192 

847 

154 

50,240| 

i 

22,500 


fPesheush Bazar 
city 

B.aipi)or nundlalpoor 
Hixssidpoor 
Rallia iiagur 
BelimpcHaub 
Said poor 

Self poor 

Suiiaiiperinub ... 
Said poor Jioabad, 
S<Tai JMuly dlien, 
Sbagurdi 
Scjaii-abad 
Shazadpuor 
Sliahjehaiipoor ... 
Shah augil 
81uust<*h-a,bad ... 
Sabib-abad 


of tluul 
4,S09i 
3,O04-i 
2,343.' 

125! 
0,033 1 
lOG 
2,003! 
38,220* 
77i 
430‘ 
2,5 40| ! 
5 , 888 | 1 ' 
i 

i/iK'jj ! 
2 J, 7 :J;i: I 
720 i ! 
(35 


’'ralibahud aud Azimabad‘3,5Ho' 


'Yusedpoor 
1 bad .. 
L^^uircr a,u]al 


of 


Circar Audipoor. 


0,59,52! 


"Akorraillah 


Amherpoor, &e. 
l)h«rmpc)or 

4 , 453 ! 

JL)avfHlpoor 

(;,H<57| 

llavellfO Jhiipoor 

y4-7| 

J Kootwally, &c. ... 

29,9251 

lK«i 

Koadllah (Jur ... 

1 Koic Kemilla ... 

80j 

1 Nooruagur 

sn.oool 

92,51 


L 

Icirear Jmclkliaiieh. 

Ukk 

\ hunger ... 

kjircar Buralzc.rb. 


Miufe of the city of Jehaii- 
gxiniagiir 


0,4441 
2,332 i 


', 09 , 5 f)]| 


Kbaluda-! 1 

2,09h' I 
0,9S9 J 


07,800 


Carried over 


"" 53 


8,770 


17,210 


^•^o:k4ltb 
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CiroCKEEH Jehangeek. 


JUjMLMA Jumma 

CiBCaBS A'NI) Peegxtnnahs. Toomaki Cibcaks and Peegunhahs. Toomaey 

1135. 1135, 


Circar Simargam. 


f Auter Slialipoor 
Aspoor ... 

Amurabad Bickexampoor 
1 Amurabad Dunderali 
I Amurabad "Noabad Bulwali 
I Amurabad Havillee Sunargan 
I Auruugabad 
i Aumerabad Bandera 
AUaliabad... 

Baggazir ... 

Bliulwab. ... 

Buasik 
Berdek ... 

Bugy 

LBaboo Poor 


Circar Sunargam— brouglit over. 4,40^466 


Bickerampoor 


"Bowangur... 

BuldahKalil 
Bunder Akrempoor . . . 
Buebendy... 

Buliampoor 
Burak Kenael 
Bodekgong... 

Beisak 
Doorlay .. 

Bohae 

BecanSbakpoor 

Benderah... 

Eatikadpoor 
Gungamundei 
Gonanundy 
Gopaul nagur 
Gopaul nagur Bulwali 
Gozer Seupoor 
Homnabad,., 

Huat Aslamabad ... 

‘ Havilla Sunargam ... 
Jogdeali ... 

, Khezerpoor 
I Katikpoor... 

Kunchenpoor 

Kerdy 

1 Kassimpoor Muehwa Kakl 
I Kassimpoor Sellamutfcy 
1 KusdwakBulwak ,,, 
LLokgurrak ... 


Carried over 


8,683 fMirzapoor ... 

1,183 Mahomedpoor 
4,403 Mirzanagur of Gopauluagur .. 
4,617 Mkircool ... 

289 Mokabitpoor 
8,211 Mkickal ... 

23 Manohupoor 
1,173 Mauzimpoor 
455 ' Meliar 
2,400 Mobaricknagar 

52,412 Musarypoor 
7,041 Mokey ul dun poor ... 

5,384 Narrainpoor 
1,046 Noabad .. 

350 -I Pishcusli liagoo Caiiongoe ... 
Phit Kiirak 

llkinghat... ... ... 

1,03,001 Russoolpoor 

liampoor ... 

Baipoor ... 

5,092 Singhugong 

62,644 Shampoor ... ,,, 

4,102 Serrijckaul ... 

2,972 Shaisteh nagur 
627 Singkai 

8,000 Skamnagur 

1,602 Saugdy 

3,600 Shakzadpoor 

4,723 Sujahnagur ... 

8,787 Sujak abad 

3,4l7 1 Shaisteknagur of Puttekjung- 


5,092 

62,644 

4,102 

2,972 

627 

8,000 

1,602 

3,600! 

4,723 

8,787 

3,417 


2,824 
46 
143 
18,000 
6,456 
3,322 
2,030 
5,238 
7,894 
139 
411 
6,792 
3,284 
3,401 
1,000 
92 377 
2’o52 
16,974 

on 

864 

14,397 

2,249 

1,321 

003 

3,516 

41 

2,942 

1,004 

1,719 

1,283 


7,030 L poor 
2,737 


16,389 Skakbiinder Bickrampoor ...l lj^5,000 
11,810 ^ ^ ‘ 
615 Torah 
2,963 
62 

26,817 ’ — 

1,187 Circar Puttekabad. 

8,092 

rAuterShalilazpoor... 7,0S0l 
l^jlOo Bhowanypoor ... 10 

o'aoa Mukendiak ... 11,815 
Dican Skakbazpbor ... 3,432 
3,968 Futtehpoor 901 

Q Sa Kf Neihetty. 679 

6,000 ^ Mliesuab... ... 6.716 s 

3,540 Nelkutty ... 4 ig'S 

4990 Nemucli Mkal ... 4,794 

Sultanpoor Skefilapoor 3,842 

Sundup ... ... 64,696 

Sclimabad ... 43,166 

4,40,4061 LSakibabad; ... 34^ 


7.16,024 


7, mi 
10 
11,815 
3,432 
901 
679 

5,716 ^ 
4,188 1 
4,794 1 


1,40,303 


8,57,227 



Bengal l.\ 


NEABUT «)t’ DACOA. 


AtJSIL JUMMA ToOMAIT or THE 

Modakhil and Mokhareje 

IN 

Chuck, Jehangbebwagxje, 

THE Neabut of Dacca, 


moM 1135 TO 1172 A. B. 

FKOM 1135 TO 1172 A. B. 


J umma 


J uoima 

Circars and Pergunnalis. Toomary 

Chucks., Circars, and Pergunnalis. 

Toomary 

1135. 


1185. 



view of th© 
Eevenites ol 
Bengal. 

Neabut of 
Dacca« 


Six Circars Tbrouglit forward ... 17,20,64-3 


Circar Boklah, 

Agurbusty 
Aurangabad 
Agnrbilla 
Adrakpoor ... 

Adrilpoor ... 

Burmahau ... •»» 

Biliary 

Bungruwlah . 

Batigpoor ... 
Bhendy-guhty 
Chur-amendy. 
Chimder-deep 
Becan-Chaug* 

Diistoor-or Chunderkole 
Biniarpool 
Burscipoor ... 

Butteh Jungpoor 
Gonanundy ... 

Ilvajupoor 
Janpoor 
Khanjehanpoor 
Kally Soondy. 

Kehlhady .#• 
Kottderypoor. •*« 
Koowerpoor . 

Kootwally barah 
Kebtamnagur 
Mahomed poor 
Mobabitpoor 
Mobarickniigue 
Majerdy ... 

Narrainpoor 
JMaKupoor ... 

Poorub Cliaiig 
llanfinagar •*. 

llo88idabad »** 

Serirampoor 
Shahaadpoor ... 

Sultanabad ... «.* 

Sdtan-ttagttr 
Shaihtebnagur 
Sbaiatehnagpr of Adilpoor 


4-, 833 1 
1,199 
952 
10,807 
4-7,704 
6,288 
7,618 
11,044 
5,114 
1,4-88 
306 
6,008 
717 
717 
14,747 
2,43-1 
3,926 
381) 
1,085 
071 
12 
21 
4,868 
6,754 
13 
0,926 
21 
2,711 
2,920 
91 
0,257 
237 
239 
4,410 
1,095 
608 
8,005 
10,852 
308 
1,703 
3,966 
1,6X1.' 


Alokhareje or Bismemberaients. 

Chuck. Jehanjeern.agur. 

Seven Circars and 232 Pergs. in ll35 

A. B. ... 

Zeinmdarry of Tipperab, formed of the 
r Circar of Audipoor entire, ex- 
Perg 5 cepting Pergannah Bavod- 
20 1 poor ... ... 60,903 

C Circar Suuargam, viz, 
rMhercool ... 18,000 

. 3 Bagasar ... 2,400 

1 Burak-kindal... 8,000 

vBilsah ... 3,000 


Perg. 2 k Total Zemindarry ^ 92 993 
dismembered ... •••{ 

Zemindarry of Bajcsbahy, part of 
8 Pergs. in dilferent Circars 
detailed under this head as 
dismembered from Jehangecr- 
uagur at the Ausil Jumma of. 28,621 
Zemindarry of Rokiupoor, 

Dismembered portions of rergs. 

1 3 in dilferent Circars of the 
Cliuck.Jehangeernagur, parti- 
cularly in the account of this 
Zemindarry ... ... 22,920 

Total remaining to the Keabut otV — — " 

Chuck. Jehaug ...j 17,08 i 

Modakhil or Annexations, 

1,92,448 l^bnck. Gorahgaut. 

Circar Bazoohay, 

f Allepsing ... 44,956 

Perg< Momensing 44,470 

I^Ahin Mhal Bhowa!, 215 
Circar, Gorahgaut. 

ZulferShahy ... 17,008 

1^0G,c 

Chuck. Silhftt. 


Total Chuck Jehwigeernagur'" 
in 1185 ... ! 

Carried forward ... ’ 


fScryle or Satraundel 1 ,1 1,084- 
J Zeiu Shahy 88,820 

’■■jTurrcf, tot. 16,317? u gjg 
kKissttiut ... ... I ’ 


Chuck. Curry-barry. 

Porg. f dhurpoor Dushawnalu 16,750 

J Soosiag entire ... 18,8^0 

^ S I 

i^Curry-barry Sayer ... 16,064 
Chnek : Jessore. 

Perg. f llajopcor ... 322 

j 4) ' Kassempoor ... 618 

J Bewgong ... 2,492 

! 3 Shubpoor ... 400 

I W '3 I Nazirpoo 450 


19,13,09]| 


Carried over,. 


NEAiil'T OK 1)A<VA, 


\ Belli fill 1^ 


Mr. J.Grant’a 
view of the 
P-evenues of 
Bengal. 


Neabut of 
Dacca. 


4^2: 


Chuck. Jehaujeernagur, brought over. 

Modakhih chucks, brought 
over ... 3,18,888 


MoDAKHIL and MoMAKEJU, in THC KnAkOT OF 
Dacca, mom. 1135 to 1173 , A, B. 


Chacks., Circars aud Perguauahs. 


J mil am 
Tooinary 
1135. 


Chuck. Bboosaalu 
17. 

fTelaipoor k. 

. ! Tclker. 

1 Khezerpoor. 

■S I pat, Paassara, 

“g 1 Sudeh. 

^ ^ Tanohah&ery 
I KuUsuckpoor. 
« 1 Cjherdiai. 

^ j Khas Bu/ar, 
,0 } Gossa 

Neamotpoor. 


63,719 

451 

7,971 

3,6S3 

1,733 

1,519 

3,910 

1,905 

473 

3,093 

2,141 


I ilavilec Puttcliad, 1,810 


fSbalipoor. 

I M chilli Shuhy. 
Ncldy. 

i Nussib Shahy. 
‘5 l^Bilgaicby. 


5, ICG 
3,001 
4,443 
1,174 
388 


- 1,08,091 


17,68,55': 


Perg. 'rotal gross Ausil Jurama"! ] 
341. of the Neabut to 1173, A- )>- 

— B. Sa- Eupees ... ^ ... j 

Of which originally, asiu 1135, the 
Khaha portion of the Chuck, oil 
Jehangur alone, stood 7,99,095' 


Jageer.Nowareli : 0,03,715 
Abham ; 1,02,084 

(Jirciir, &c.4,0G,097 

ll,13,00( 

And^ with Aunexations to 1173, a.sj 
follows. 

Khalsa portion in 6 Chucks, 10,83,770 

Jagoer, Nowareh: 0,81,8401 

Asham: 1,37,405 .11,11.7601 
Circar,&c 3,03,500 J 

Muscoorat, to be deducted. 


Nfancar 

2,392 

?feemtucky ».« 

3,(105 

Moccuderay ««• 

99 

Aymah 

112 

Muddedma&h ... 

311 

Rozinah 

53 

Total.., 

11,634 

Sebundy, for the jageer of the 


j nazim ... ... 

90,000 


total net original Eeut of the{ 

Keabutmll7^ ...J 


JuaiJlAiUINDA jvOOL, OF TilE NSABTJT OF 

Dacca as niiFoun desceihku, inuludino 

<»llltiIiNAL, WITH INCnUAShI) Assfe’bMEN'l^ 

TO 1173 , Bengal hTyLi;. 


Aubil Juimua Toomary of then 
[whole ]>rovinec Klmlaa and Jageer,! ^ 
before stated, clear of charges. 


20.08,003^ 


Abwahs to 1755, A. D. 

1, Khubuovees&y Of!, 432 

3. Nuzeranek Mokurrory l,B9,or>3| 

3. Zer Mat -hood 9, 5901 

4. Poiijedfirry Abwah 7,737 

5. Cliout Alarhattch ... l,12,090l 

0, Serf Sicca ... 3,31,330 


y 7,00,2371 


5^ 4,36,979 


I 


31,05,5301 


7. Towfeer on Jageers io 1103 
[as follows I — 

L Circar Aly and Dew'* 
aimy ... 1,90,430| 

3. Bukslu Perg.Turru 38,581 
3. Nowareh aud Asham 5,83 25U| 


8. Kcliyet on tiio Khalsa ferntou 
to the same date. 

I. Eiusoom Mahaininy and Se 
cans profits on the pcrguii-' 
nah« of BoozergaumedpoorJ 
&c. 1,03,621. 

2 . Increase on the sayer? 70 coo! 
of Sharbunder, I 

Total Ausii aud Ezafa of the Nea- 
but of Dacca, to the death of Shaha- 
mut Jung, iucluding a kedfyet 
[profit of IK 15,77,172, privately 
enjoyed by that naih soubahdar andj 
dewan, until the tune of Ins death, 
[but altogether r(‘samed by Cossim 
Ali in 1108, for the blate ... 


y 90,034 


20,98,002 


8,03,201' 


j: 1,81,3431 


> 37,83,033^ 


N, B.— In the Accounts of the Nowarfdi ze<* 
jmiudarries of Seryle and Zun Shahy, when 
jcdto Sylhet, there is a deduction from their juiiF 
ma of Its, 08,168, as so raucli retained from tlie 
[exchequer dues for themsidves. On the otherj 
hand, in the particulars of the Nowareh assign* 
iinents, exclusive of the original standard amount 
of the whole Jagur, being Rs. 7,78,954, therei 
appear to have been received by, tiujugli not regu- 
larly passed in the Accounts of Government, Rs. 
64,498, under the hands of Pesheush or Serf, paid! 
by the Nowareh zemindars, and probably thoho of 
the two foregoing pergunnahs ; in which case, the 
receipts nearly counterbalance the deduction that! 
might otherwise have been usually allowed of. I 
Again it appears, that near one lack anti a half 
of Rupees had been added to the Jummahundy Kool 
of the. Ntuibul, Sjcsidcn cvtsry other increase, to thei 
year of the uctpiisliioii of the dewanny in 1173, i.S| 
zemindarry detail, making the net inatgoozary of 
the province, no more than Rupees 87,38,584 as! 
follow-s. 



IknyallA NKAliCT ok dacca. 4:iy 

Ealitimanibandy Khaka and Jageer, original with increased Assess- 
ments, of the principal Zemindarry of the Province of Dacca, as in 
lies, A. B. when the whole number of these territorial trusts, com- 
prizing the before stated 24! 1 whole or broken Pergunnahs, were 
reckoned 412 Athals or Farms, under the same number of Land- 
holders, paying separately their yearly rents to Government ; and 
in like manner continued, to 1172, after annexation of the three Per- 
gunnahs of Seryle Zein, iShaiiy, and Turruff, from the neio-hbouriii'i- 
Chucklahs of Sylhet. “ “ 


; EalitHiiain (lames or /emiticlarnc*?. 

i 

) 

s 

O 

ai 

S.2 

g 

___!S3 

'"o . 

C< 53 

Ausil Juinnia of IKto. 

Junima 
iCuol 
AuvSil nnd 

A bwah, 
IDO. 

K balsa. 

Jag(*cj. 



11 UZORKE SEUIS IlTKll. 







fV.rg. 









1 Jclapoor, &(*. NooreUali and Rooh 








Ullalis, chiej!) iu Blioosiiah and wst ol 







*) 

1 th(i GaiigcH ... 


18 

85,015 

17,410 

1,03,335 

1,53,005 


1 Kaienn|nir, &c. to Luchynaram, ehieily 








f(>rmed Iroie the perp;a, of the IJavilei* 







w 

of Dacca, Jkickrampoor and Scdiama- 







3 

had, iu the fork or IsIaiidM of the Gang- 







11 

es, and Migna, south of Dare a... 

i 

Ij8 

20,008 

00,389 

80,398 

88,3SU 


Chunderdup, to Audinarruiu of th(* 








Ganges,.. 

1 

Oft 

1,170 

58,581 

r>9,75l 

08,500 


Adilpoor, to Ramlnilluh, in the fork 







% 

of the Gauges, and Mlgna at tlic <-oii. 







2 i 

flueiKHi ... ' 

g 

8 

2,8 ii; 

4 -1,1 90 

47,015 

1,06,370 


Ikiozerg Auuiedpoor, to Mahoined Su- 







« f-l 

duck, west of GaiigPvS 

1 

8 


3,701 

5,9.31 

3,01,374- 

'ts O 

Sdimabad out ire to Joynarraiu and Bo- 







o — 

:« rd 

wauy Chum, kv., Chowdries wr-t, o5 








Ganges ... ... ... 

4 

ft 

2,(501. 

10,886 

13,57-1 

40,100' 

Ut w «i 

Hutinndy Kalkapoor to Kishcmaiii, at tlic 







O 

mouth of Ganges... 

1 

3 


437 

1,777 

18,043 

o 

Uussoolpoor to Ahduluhman, with 








Ka1i(‘kpoor and jiorts of Kdiii 

4 

4- 

35,B5fi 

14,304 

39,730 

50,387 

o 

Adnuikpoor and tshajnstnagur, kc. to 








J4ur Aly,&c. 

0 

ft 

2,001 

4,818 

6,810 

23,17:5 

a 

^4 

^ Ilamruigur, &c. to Ilamdoss 8eiu 

i! 

5 

i,oI8 

403 

2,010 

13,952 


Bykoutpoor to Karrutnarrain, taken 







’Z 

from Bickram Noossuretshey 

3 

1 

10,810 

4S(5 

11,303 

17.361 


Drsum Sliahhazpour, Buirampoor, &c to 







(O 

Booshaii Gll«h ... 

Vi 


30,013 

7,16(5 

23,170 

78,16-1. 


Ootu Muihbazpoor island, Hlinirani, &e. 

g 

1 

03 

4,901 

4,00-i- 

13,777 

*5 

' Sooudwp island, to Buktiarsing, &(*. 







^ 1 

1 Chomlri<‘H 

h 

J 

54-, (500 

.»* 

54,(506 

1,08,470 

j 

Gouanundy to llurryha, cast of the 







1 

Migna ... 

ii 

1 

3,4-07 

8,58 1 

11,903 

25,033 


fSinghugong and Kunchiupoor to Kuou, 




: i 




j &c. ditto 

:j 

ft 

0,737 

3,388! 

0,135 

22,038 

I roral), Ahraliimnoor (o Rimocl Kassia 







. 

Shutfia, ditto ^ 

H 

2 

13,203 

1,088: 

14,38! 

40,5$S 

PS 

n 

Mehah mitiw Ming Eaje Boonnh 


1 

2,0(51 

4,03-1': 

7,805 

30,914 

,Si 

Doorlay entire, to Tutkdt and Marooin... 

s 

1 

7 4-24 


7,424- 

40,519 


Snngdy to bhudbaz, &f. Chowdriea 

5 


2,173 

”’770 

2,942 

11,118 


JCassimpoor Muchwaliahl, &c. to Ncrot" 







.2 

im 

1 

S 

387 

2,561 

2,D4H' 

0,841 

O 

ITomnabad to Bowled Je.lal Bukhsh, kc,,. 

ft 

1 

20,837 

•*. 

26,837 

1,09,331 

M 

Kudwah Ammabad to Bijoynarmin;, 



0,036 


0,020 

3H 303 

L-l 

Bhulwah to iUje Kurrutuarraiii 


1 

14,371 

2(5,89 1 

41,162 

1,35,983 


Jugdia to lingooram, &c. 

f> 

tJ 

1 


10,981 

16,084 

17,7:17 


i Bandcrah and Allalmbiui to M allowed 








1 Arayet, &c* ... 

2 

2 

2,34B: 

5,338 

7,4'B6 

48,638' 


fChowch Gong to Aladhoo, 

b 

3 

45 

1,550 

1,602 

i:i,4U 


Carried over ... «*• «»« 


BSl 

3,13,4.50 

2,08,030 

6,11,095 

15,28/1-011 
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NE'AiilFT OK DA(‘(A. 


Mr. XGrant s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal 


liTeabiii 

Dacca. 


of 


Ealitiinanidarries or Zemiadarries. 


p< 


Names of Zemindars. 

o r Huzoree Serishteh, brought over 
5 c 3 ^ Baboopoor, Audynarrain 

0 ^ Mirzanagur, Shufuldia 

•Mg I Mhrychauls Nusingh ... 

H Mahomed Jaffier 

I Pint Kinau, &c. Abdul Hussuiu 
^ I Nussin Aujai, E, 5of Birmahpooter, Cun 

1 I ^ gaiiarriar 

{ Zeia Shahy do 

^ I Sherpoor, Buskawnah Benodoarrain 
I I Momendsing and Ziffer divided Pimkishen . 
a I Alepasing, west of Birhrnahpooter Hurry 

” f lam ... I 

tS 1 Boosing Noossint Sheahy, E. of do., Rut 

j tensing 

^ j Toruf, east of the Sertnah 

j Balsmah and Satgam, dependent on Tur- ? 

I ufEiasUidiea ... | 


m 


-r*-S 
.55 w 
PQ 

IXalook 


J g, f Noorulkbpoor, Hussen, Shahy, and Alen 
j I'ahl 

^ ( Kassirapoor, Sassiii, Bassm, and* AzimpoJr* 

Tup. [ Bhowany Pusad ... ... J 

S3 1 Talibabad, &c. to Zeya, &c. ... 

o a Nazupoor, &c. Perg. Kasaiianagur, Shera- 
a 1 suldion ... 

'gcB'' j SuUanabad, &c. do. Hussin Aly... 

J _a Havilla, Seiimhabdd, 7 annas ... 

Aznnpoor, &c, 

Tunockhabad, Perg. Shinghergong 
Hen Bhorsal, Perg. Alepsing ... 

Muzzerdu Perg. Bubazoo, N. 8hahy 
Hejrahdn do. Alla o dien ... 

Kulsy, Perg. Sultan, pertaub, shenram, &c 
Talook, Gholam, Myder, Perg. Jclalpoor,&c. 
Chundusing Jiggudany 
j Mahomed AhM ... ... ]*’ 

ISerandal, &c. 

Total Maal 

Sayre fShalibunder, Senjpoor, & Kassimpoor Sahi- 
I baam 

j Bhandy Gohlah ... 

. Bj j Abrahirapoor, &c. ... "* ’“I 

E'-i.J ^ Birmahpootcr, Noor* 

I o g "7 I narraiti ... 
g' j Salubabad ... 

jo jg I Bbundy, Munrah, Nudrah ... 
iJatuapoor ... 


I 

3 

1 

1 

3 

\ 

5 

l\ 

1 

1 

1 

m 


KIZAMUT SERISmm 
r Bouiheh Kahl, &c. E. of Migna, Mahomed 
j Ibrahim ... ... ' 

I Bhowai W. of the Birmahpooter, Eiuder 
I narrain 

I Seryle or Sitrakundel, K of the Sumah and 
*<J Migna, Mahd Haddy 
Bickerampoor, &c. South West of Dacca i 


} Hajah Hum 

I Chaudpertaub, division of Earn Moimn , 
Tal. U'alooker, llurrynarrian, perg, Jelalnoor. 
Sayre, iabacco & Ueribahfran, mahk Ganges 
Sahiston ... ... ^ 


m, 


Musepory Tidooks,^ belonging to both departments,*) i 
Sitogr ^ thousand rupees, l-j 27o| 


415 , 


u* 

§ ^ Ausil Jumma of 1135. 

C ■2'rt 

■liimma 

Eooi 

_ Ausil and 
Abwab, 
1170 

^ K balsa 

Jageei 

« Total 

n m 3,12,45 

1 1 36 

2 3 3,1C 

4 1 2,79 

1 7 285,6 

5 4 32^01 

9 3,98 c; 
0 

0 ... 

7 14 

8 8.1! 

6 4,16 

50 G 11,0 
3. 
3,l( 
8 2,9^ 

3 36, GS 

0 36, U 

15 15,28,409 
30 12,984 

)G 15,889 

G 14,092 
51 1,03.725 
si 94,638 

7 J 23,39 

1 1 ... 

1 1 3 

3 3 57,14 

33,84 

11,82 

19,79 

4,34 

4 56,21 

0 11,82 
9 19,83 

6i,4« 

’0 48,070 

0 23,407 

3 25,180 

4; 1,07/138 

1 1 16,66 

0,51 

23,10 

2 09,887 

2 1 

1 1 I 

22,.6C 

11,83 

22,60 

11,83 

3 35,193 

0 30,404 

I 2 ... 

4,61 

4,01 

1 12,G57 

37 31,11/ 

45,07. 

GG,22 

} 1,04,000 

? 2,121 
1 3,454 

2,82f 

4,945 

3.15*. 

12,455 

10,736 

? 8,17r 

] 777 

} 373 

J 5)63 

1 4,677 

1 7,670 

1,347 

102 

252 

3,400 

831 

317 

9,421 
880 
026 
4,412 
6,403 
7, *593 

37,311 

,17,108 

11,090 

10,171 

25,104 

14,173 

} sino 

} 1,149 

i, 9,064 

1 60 

i 4,850: 

1 3,215 

'i’.OOB 

3,001 

io:i 

337 

‘Clio 

11,146 

9,064 

3,121 

4,961) 

3,542 

23,533 

14,041 

17,031 

10,064 

8,201 

8,91.7 

■ 200 6,60,483 

4,03,9871 

f 0,5 0,454 

p4, 01,316 

3 1,04,407 
1 20,654 

1 3S,979 

7,482 

rjl 05 

1,11,949 

5tO,654 

30,174 

2,84,833 

47,809 

53,338 

1 

1 ... 

1 

J 2,653 

13,530 

1,562 

4,224 

13,530 

1,502 

4,224 

2,553 

23,040 

8,162 

10,806 

16,964 

^08 7,i:j^0i6 5,21,986 j 

[2,35,010 J 

29,00,927 

3 8,893 

74,950 

33,843 

1,36,222 

1 33,110 

40,891 

04,007 

32,O0S 

1 

14,095 

14,095 

40,324 

1 ... 

1 4,306 

1 8,430 

14,20! 

1,753 

14,201 

4,300 

10,190 

24,505 

9,090 

17fim 

34 0,000 

37,707 

44,313 1 

^,20,097 

40 7,04,373 7, 

06,e4<s u 

ii,70,02li 


76 3,19,403 4, 

00,117 4 

,25,516 4 

v 33,493 

tejlO, 88.770|n, 11, rnob 96.630137 




Bengal 1 .] 


NEABOT OE DACCA, 


42r> 


Eahtbumdaeeies improved 

IN RENTAL SUBSEQUENT TO THE 

Year 1170, A. B. 

Jumma 
Kool to 
1172. 

Eahtimamdarries improved 

IN RENTAL, SUBSEQUENTTO THE 

Year 1170, A. B. 

Jumma 
Kool to 
1172. 


Huzorec Serishtali of 


Huzoree Seriahtah, brought over. 

32,11,218 


1170, brought over ... 

31,49,207 

fMomensing, &c. 

' l,'l04 


Rajeuagur, 

1,708 

i Ale psing entire... 

4,207 


Ckuuderdup 

4,990 

1 Nooruliahpoor, &c. 

28,308 


Seiianabad entire 

18,822 

rerg..^ Sultanabab 

2'688 


Rnltundee Kalcapoo ... 

970 

1 A'nzzudee 

2,073 


Kussooipoor 

5,745 

3,213 

1,325 

1 Hijrahdee 

4,455 


Bjkontpoor 

Decarishahbazpoor 

LSirandal 

979 

Ferg. s 

Ostershahbazpoor 

1,722 

Total Huzoree Serisliiah. 

32,05,132 

Gonaiiundy... 

Torah 

Mehali entire 

1,710 

6,390 

3,839 

Nizamut Serishtali brought 
over . ,..5,77,287 

p™ ) Buldali Kahl, &c. .,.34,864 
ISei^'le, &c. ... 5,618 


Doorlay entire 

Kudwah 

4,950 

1,243 

0,17,709 


Gopaulpoor 

Slieerpoor Duskannah *. 

2,534 

5,239 

Total of the improved rental 
of the Neabut in both de- 
partments, to 3172, exclu- 


Carried over 

L 

32,11,218 

1 

sive of increase on the 
Muscoory talooks under 
the jumma of 8,000 Rupees. 

38,72,921 


Mr. J. Grant's 
view of tBe 
Revehnea oi 
Bengal. 

Neabnt 

Dacca. 


The Neabiit of Dacca ruled uncontrolled sometime, and so lon«' 
after the year A. D. 1765, by M. R. Khan, exhibits the most striking 
instance, among all the provinces dependent on Bengal, of the enoimous 
and fraudulent defalcation of established revenue,' from the period of 
the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny. Thus it appears from the 
foregoing statement, that the annual malgooxary of Government exceed 
thirty-eight lacs of rupees and if the Hustabood account of Hajebul- 
lub, formed under the administration of Shahamut Jung, said to "be in 
the possession of and used in terrorem by M. R. Khan, to make good 
his private bundobusty agreements, could have been procured, or veri- 
fied by documental proofs in detail, as stated traditionally in the total, 
at a gross rental of fifty-six lacs ; tlie net assessment of the sovereign 
would appear extremely moderate, and must have been at all times, 
fully realized with ease ; even after imiking an ample allowance for the 
necessary Sebundy troops, and real diminution in the sayer duties of 
the city of Jehangeornagur since the decline of its commerce, with 
reform of the marine and military establishments, serving before to 
enrich that provincial capital, besides the usual deduction of 20 per 
cent, for defraying the whole ordinary Mofussil expense of the collec- 
tions, when such charge, under the description of Serinjammy, is not 
otherwise compromised for with the zopaindars, at the lessor rate of the 
inuscoorat, or condition of suspending enquiry into the actual receipts 
from the country. Notwithstanding, however, all these favourable 
circumstances, the jumma kool of the Neabut was shamelessly reduced 
by the settlement of 1172, suddenly from its former proper standard, 
to tbe comparatively paltry income of twenty and a half lacs of Rupee.s, 
of which only 11 J lacs ausil toomary, lacs abwabs, and 5 J lacs 
more in lieu of the large ro.sMmcd kefiyet or profits of the Neabut 
Soubahdany, acquired in the long administration of Shahamut J iing, 
by continued improvements of the imperial finances. But from tlie 
inadequate revenue thus stated as the stqmlated dues of the c.xcheiiuer, 
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a new or fictitious charge of Kupees 3,40,103 was introduced, on pre™ 
tence of defraying the expense of provincial management ; and must, 
with the old authorized allowance of muscoorat, besides sebundy, and 
76,095 more as the deficiency of the Shahbunder, fcc.be deducted from 
the total forthcoming', to shew the actual I'eceipts of the public treasury. 
Supposing the whole demand passed on account with the Company 
fully realized, and which will then stand only at the^net effective jum- 
ma of 15,37,108 Rupees, to acquiesce in the belief of either the expe- 
diency or reality of so rapid or prodigous a decline of the established 
rental, would be a reproach on the credulity of the most ignorant, even 
if the truth of the fact being otherwise were not so notoriously known, 
and susceptible of undeniable proof, were self-evident grounds of faitls 
might be wanting but to admit the possible loss of near a molcity of 
original territorial assessment of Dacca, it would be necessary to shew 
that one-half, or more than seven thousand square miles of the dimen- 
sions of that great provincj, had been as instantaneously overwhelmed, 
or calamitously rendered unproductive, in the hour of concluding the 
first dewanny settlement of M. 11 Khan in 1172, as the whole was 
found (in such event indec^l miraculously) restored to nearly its pre- 
mature state, at the close of his administration in 1178, being the year 
immediately following the famine. At the same time, gJ’eat allowance 
must undoubtedly always be made for considerable changes in tlie ex- 
tent and valuation of some of tlie i)rhici]>al eahtimamdarrics of‘ a flistrict 
intersected by the various branches, and frecjuently torn from the coii- 
fluenco of two of the greatest rivers of the world, rushing impetuously, 
during the periodical rains, to the neighbouring sea, insomm^li that here, 
where the income of the State, like the rest of Hindostan, dtjpends on 
the rebba or fourth proprietary share in the produce of the lands, allow- 
ing twenty per cent, on that I'ental for all charges of zcmitidarry ma- 
nagement, ,and to enrich the official occupants as farmers general ; it 
will be morally impossible ever to extend the period of territorial biases 
beyond the term of a single year, without proLsblo ruin to the farming 
contractors, or large extravagant remisvsions on thc3 part of Oovcirnment. 
Yet it invariably happens, tiiat as mucli as is gained annually by dire- 
liction or collusion on one side, as may be lost on the other, by succes- 
sive ravages of the current and opposing tides, while repeated over- 
flowings, with rich sdeposits of mould, washed down with the stream, 
bestow extraordinary fertility on the extensive inundated borders of 
the river. Sucli consequent alterations, then, require the vigilant 
attention of the superior officers of the exchequer, to prevent <*.ontiiiual 
diminutions of the revenue through a cause so powerful, when aided 
by the fraudulent encroachments of landholdm's alone, subjcKjt fMU'haps 
to the inefloctual check of corrupt native comptrollers* Acjcordingly, 
under miisselman administration, the important duty of local inspec- 
tion, seems not to have been so much neglected as at prcjscmt. Thus 
wo find the petty zemindarry of Bosergaiiinepoor, in the space of fivc3 
and thirty years anterior to 1170, improved in its rental from 6,000 
, Rupees to two lacs, chiefly through now acfjuisilions of soil, though 
doubtless, partly from amelioration of the uncultivated waste of the sun- 
derhunds ^increased manufacture of salt, or gro wtli of bctlenut ; together 
with the other great opoi'ativo cause of apparent general improve- 
ment throughout Bengal, in the decreasing value of silver and thus 
tlie pergunnah of Ruttundee Kalcaporc, with some more, at thc^ 
united mouths of the Gauges and Bitmabpootor, were gradually form- 
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edj and progressively assessed, to compensate for loss of adjacent rated 
melials destroyed by inundation ; while' on the contrary, in later ^e^emies of 
times, it is well known that churs or islands have appeared, and been Bengal, 
made productive to private individuals, with large tracts of improve- 
able territory in the Sunderbands, without being in any degree turned Dacca* 
to the real public advantage of the protecting sovereign proprietor. 

To return from this digression, more generally to the hackicut jumma 
of the Neabut of Dacca, it is to be observed, that in 1173 a fallacious in- 
crease of 50,000 Eupees was here, in like manner as in the other pro- 
vinces of the Soubah, added to the ostensible bundobusty agreement 
of the preceding year ; but with certainty of ample indemnitication to 
the framers of the settlement, in the mode of liquidating supposed 
balances. In 1170, however, the malgoozary accounted for, appears 
effectually to have risen to Rupees 23,02,222 ; and in 1178, the year 
after the fiimiiie, I had opportunity to know (being on the spot, and 
employed partly, though not then in the Company’s service, in diuw- 
ing out the settlement ; which, in fact, was all that in the yearly period 
of immediate English administration, could have been done oven by the 
deputed resident at the Dui’bar himself, with the best a])ilities and in- 
clination to do ample justice to his employers, under the jmevalent 
corrupt influence of former native managers) that it amounted to up- 
wards of twenty-nine lacs ; and I had also at the same time, the most 
convincing proofs, that besides this not revenue, afterwards iti a man- 
ner wholly collected, clear of every charge (iveept the unmerited pen- 
sions bestowed on the creatures"' of the dismissed (hiwanny Naib, large 
voluntary gifts, perhaps in all cfpiivalent to the defalcation that had 
taken place in the puWic income since the year 1172, were received 
from the zenunclarry, for the indulgence of paying no more than the 
lately reduced standard of rent by Hindostanny mutseddies, being the 
efficient officers of the exchequer, solely possessed of power and know- 
ledge to control the finances, with full intelligence or beneficial econo- 
mical effect, in 1184, thirty lacs may be stated as the actually realized 
malgoozary of Dacetr, and yet by the aumoony investigation, brought 
up nearly to tlie same period, the actual financial funds of the pro- 
vince were found to be dussmasha, or Arcot Rupees 43,63,501, being 
only about eight per cent, worse than siecas ; which indeed I am in- 
clined to think not much short of the true amount, supposing it to 
be free of every other charge except the zomitularry ruasoom of five 
per cent, on the gross collections, agreeable to tlie oitlinary rule of 
hustabood deductions of expense, where servants allowances in land, 
have also been admitted of; more especially as the mofussilcanongoes, 
who must have furnished the accounts, were officially indepemdent of 
those of the sutlder, and therefore in some degree, of thc^ principal na- 
tive mutseddy, under whoso direction the enquiry was conducted ; and 
as besidcjs tlio jumma stated, Bazoo Zomcen with Chakoran allotments 
to the extent of 8,01,572 beghas, to ho valium] at an ecpial munber 
of Rupees, are to be added in the calculaiioa of gross annual rental" 

But as th(3 component parts of the established assessment', as- 
certained on this occasion, se(uns <nn‘ious, i shall here insert 

54 
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Mr-XOrant’a them, Tinder their general, heads, as specified for the huzuree de- 
Tiew of the partment ; viz. 

B6V6I1116S Ox 1 11TXX* 

Bengal. 1 . Ausil, from the Mugma dewanny, or bundohust ot 

~ 1172 or 73 Rupees 19,62,936 

2- Ab-wab, subsequent to that period, during the Com- 
pany’s administration... .- ••• S, 36,863 

3. Dustoor chakeran, or servants fees ... ... 5,947 


jJiTeabut of 
Baccae 


Rupees. 28,05,746 

4. Saver, customs of the shahbundcr, gauts, gunges, or 

salt Tvorks ... ••• 1,70,001 

5. Mat-hooty, or occasional taxes, levied by 

the zemindarry on the ryots... ... 4,52,132 

6. Bazee-duffa, arising from fruits, artifi- 
cers, &c. ... 28,2,30 

7. Serf, batta or exchange between Arcots. 

andsiccas... ••• ... 2,11,712 

86 , 807.5 


RTipees. 36,73,821 


Of which were talooks, or 

principal zemindarries ... 1^,09,253 

And muscoories, or lesser sub- 
ordinate eahtimams ... 17,64,569 


The whole added to the separate hu.stabood 

of the Nizamut portion, being ... ••• 6,89,740 


Rupees, 43,63,561 

make up the total aumeeny rental in 1182 as before stated ; md Jill 
this, supposed to be raised on a basis of included ausil toomary jiimma 
only of eleven and a half lac of Rupees, being little more than half of 
the amount real to be found of that origuial standard assessment in 
the whole Neabut or modern province of Dacca. 

Finally, in 1190, even after an apparent increase of upwards of 
four and a ‘half lacs of Rupees in 1188, on the net jumabundy of the 
preceding year, and then deducting two and a half lacs for ordina^ 
mofussil charges, inclusive of the Neabut superabundant pensions, still 
the effective yearly malgoozary, fall considerably short of twenty-eight 
lacs, and certainly left a recoverable defalcation throughout the pro- 
vince entire, of at least ton lacs more in sicca Rupees, of clear annufil 
income. 

The six foregoing extensive districts of the dewanny portion of 
Bengal, under the immediate single jurisdiction of so many zemindars, 
foTljodars, or naibs of the Nizamut, as constituting by far the bettor 
part of the whole soubah in dimensions or valued rout, and as involv- 
ing the greater share of the vast sum lo,st by native fraud, niis- 
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management, or ignorance, to the public exchequer, since the Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the Dewanny to May 1784, A. D. though still no 
less expedient than easily to be regained by Government, with even a 
prodigious I’elief to the country, in reduction and limitation of the 
yearly demands of revenue from the great body of the people; these, it 
is repeated, merit more particularly to be distinguished and classed 
together, as the countries of greater defalcation ; and it is therefore I 
here present a summary of what hath already been set forth more in 
detail, throughout the preceding pages. 


Temtonal Jurisdictions. 

British 

square 

miles. 

ht 

cu • 

zl ^ 

o 

o 

Fii 

. cas* 

cc .t: 

Ccw j- 

9 

^ JS 

a « -2 55' 

I '3 J £ 
“S .uil 

cc eS 

eO a, ta- 

® 1; 

oil- 5 

03 CS 

!=* C , 

2 “ o 2 

p. 05 

<» © a '2 

CSrCS s a 
^ £2 
© a 

Total net 
Revenue of 
1J90, m round 
numbers. 

Recoverable 

Defalcation. 

Neabiit of Dacca 

Poujcdary of Pxirneali.., 

,, Ruuirporc" 

Zemmdarry of Rajcslialiy 
,, Bmagepoor 

,, Bcerhlujoui 

15,1197 

5,119 

6,f5lO 

13,909 

d,U9 

3ii 

,31 

26‘d 

1«1 

131 

34 

16,13,203 
14,23,530 
6,40,154 
20,01, r,7« 
17,«3,21H 
7,90,879 

21,95,530 
3,41,23!) 
4,50,330 
21,31,001 
7,51,4.33 
8,71, i37 

38.00. 000 
19,15,000 

13.00. 000 

35.00. 000 

26.00. 000 
13, Of), 000 

SB,00,Of)0 

7,45,000 

5,00,000 

30.00. 000 

13.00. 000 
5,1/0,000 

10,00,000 
12, O'), 000 
7,o0,000 
16,00,000 
14,00,000 
8, 0,000 

Total BIX Districts 

Prodnctivc dewmmy portion of tluj 
Boubali entire 

48,0,13 

Kstinuite 

03,090 

800 

1,409 

87,03,507 

1,4), on, 5 1 9 

03, 53,1139 
l,04,06,63h 

1,43,45,000 

3,08,94,413 

77,45,000 

1,39,83,455 

60,00,000 

79,10,958 

Remains to be accounted for, qx-^ 
elusive of sayer, iinnt, &c. nnd( 
the whole ceded portion of the { 
lands of Bcnj^al., j 

15,988 

549 

58,30,932 

1 

: 42,43,309 

65,49,413 

52,38,455 

On Balance 
13,10,958 


Zemindaery of N uodeah. 


The historical detail of the district, with those wliich follow next 
in ordor, of the Dewanny portion of the lands of Bengal, may be com- 
prized in a narrow compass, as the com]»arative defalcation of revenue 
since the commcricement of the Company’s administration, will appear 
inconsiderable, after reviewing the accounts of the six preceding larger 
territorial jurisdictions of the soubah. The sum total however of the 
deficiency, though distributed into a greater number of smaller financi- 
al divisions of country, is too important in itself, to be overlooked, and 
demands perhaps our more particular attention. That if suras to be 
almost wholly incurred subseciueut to the period of M. R. Khan’s first 
settlement in 1172, A. B., when as may be seen in a memorandum at 
the close of the former section, the remainder of the jumma to be ac- 
counted for, according to his bundol)Ust, diflers very little in amount 
(about 7l,84,C18> from rhe sui)poscd enormous exaction of Cossim Alii, 
continued, and in some instances even increased to the moment of 
concluding the famous original standard of reduced rental in behalf of 
the English Government, termed Mujmuah Dewanny. Conformably 
then to the plan of exhibiting now a view of the districts of lesser de- 
falcation, dependant on Bengal, it is to be observed, that the zemindarry 
here begun with, denominated, on tho Khalsa records, Aukeherah, by 
th(5 Into official leaseholder, from his own name and ordiruuy place of 
residency Kissinagur; or more commonly Nuddeah ; as the well known 
ancicTit capitfil of a Hindoo, princii)ality anterior to the Mogul con- 
quest, and in modern times the seat of a brahmin seminary, (en<low<‘d 
clandestiiKjly, though highly worthy of the sovereign’s confirmation). 
Is, in all its dimensions, exclusive of some lately aeciuircd mehals by 
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purchase, under the recently adopted system of territorial sales for the 
liquidation of balances 3,151 B. square miles of arable fertil leand advan- 
tageously situated on the eastern banks of the river Hooglily, near all 
the chief European establishments in this part of India, and benefiting 
largely from their united commerce or consumption of agricultural 
produce. It has the misfortune internally, and influences that of the 
exchequer in being the second in extent or consideration to Eajeshahy 
among these eahtimams under the weak interested management of a 
single brahmin landholder. He derives his descent, in Mahomedan 
contemplation no doubt, from the great progenitor of mankind Adam ! 
though by the domestic nomenclature of his ancestors, where vulgar 
dates of course are lost in the infinite spaces of Hindoo chronology, it is 
not probable that his pedigree is traced beyond the supposed period 
of some family emigrants, said to have been sent to colonize the country 
of Egypt. According to prevalent tradition or authentic archives of 
the Khalsa, Bobanmid, niijmuada or temporary recorder of the jumma 
of the circar of Hooghly, and Grory, or zemindar of the pergunnah of 
Aukerah, is the first man of note, in his genealogical history. From 
him, Kagoorah acquired by sunnud and enlarged the jurisdiction of 
Nuddeah, to its present magnitude, in the government of Jaffier Khan. 
The district gained some respectability under the long and crafty ma- 
nagement of Kisencliund ; but is now in danger of being reduced or 
dismembered, through the incapacity of liis son Sliiebchunder, the 
profligacy bis servants, and mode of realizing balances. 
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Hackikut Jumma, Ausil andEzafii,, of tMs important territorial trust, 

from the Bengal year 1135, with the establishment of the Toomary of 

Bental of that period to the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny Bengal, 
in 1172, according to M; E. Khan’s Chucklehbundy. Zemindarry 

. of NuddeaU. 


Cliucklabs, Circars, and Perga, 


Ansil 
Juninia of 
ilS5. 


CJiucklabs, CircarSj and Pergs. 


IclmcHar Honglily Circar Satgam. 


Pergs. Ankeraii 
Angooriali 

Aslampoor 

Aula 

Asmallpoor 

Aiiliab 

Aemeiigar... 
Aiuurpoor, K. 


Anwerpoor, K, .Tagiir 1R,731 
Amwrabad, of Bman, K, ... 

Baghwaa 

Blielooka ... ... ... 

Billia 

Bttlirninli ... ... 

Bardolcnpow, K. 

Fiittehpoor 

Oiirhyloofy 

(Tihati’uih 

Ghyaspoor 

fiuaiblanra 

Hcjmh Kaldy 

Tlavilleo Slier 

l!ai-Aluoignng(‘, about Koujcdarry 


Ivaasimpoor 

Kahljjoor.v 

Kalcultii/K,, Jsiguf, 17,006 
Lepa 

Beaa Gurhy 

Mahabitpoor ... 

Hinbarry ... 

Maboniedpoor ... 

Mowagurab 

Maawofdeb 

Manpoor, K. 

Myketiy, K. 

Mobai Wfiwttch, o Moonr . 


Ptncbpoer ... 

Paidan, K» 
Pyghetty, K. 

Raipoor .. 

Rajqioor .«» 

liawba 

SiHwbpoor 

SegoomilL,. 

Snltai Mindarpoor... 
Bttitanpoor ... 

Santypoor... 

Sfearpoor , , 


Brought, up— Chuck. IlougMy Circar Satgam 4»16,078 
Circars Selimabad. 

66,209 

75,374 Perga, i Aumerpoor ... 590 

< Khooscdar,,, ... ... 10,091 

18,951 IManpoor... ... ..25,983 

3,632 36,603 

2,601 Circar Khalecbtabad Perg. Xmrah .. 538 

2,480 — ' 

4,53,279 

3,807 Chuck* dessore. 

179 


47,035 

4,090 

Perg. 1 

'i 

Hugtuarah 

Kehjoorah. 

7,937 

3,968 

14,704 

358 

9,958 

7,3.37 

g 

O <5J 

'73 

W 

Bhiloola Jagur 1,734 ... 

Kochrabil 

^Dliohahpoor 7ag. 12,480 .. 

10,083 

3,432 

24,734 

out 




1,012 

457 

ir>,i4i 

4. 

Chcar 

Satgam. 

Hulky 

MudJih 

Charg.it ... 

, llusHiupoor Jag. 4,358 ... 

8,52 

3,328 

257 

8,021 

;Ci3H 

1. 

f Alempoor, Circar of 
t mabad Jag. 403 ... ...1 

1 ,022 

I 

8,093 

23 

Chuck. Mof»rsh(:dat),id. 


2.22J 

8,072 

662 

28,672 

Perg. 

.*{. 

(. Bheroll, Circar Shercefabad. 

69,016 

10,760 

1,7«6 

138 

1,045 

Chuck. Boosnah. 

Perg. fHUdeh ... 

19,399 

18.160 

11,022 

1,072 

24,610 

219 

'S 

Bmducolly ... ... 

Phuliapool 

Bhawsingpoor Jag. OG . . 

..Chunduh Jagualitpoor... 

6S9 

502 

817 

2,491 

2,624 

694 

6,486 

3,949 

Chuck. Burdwan Cir. Selimalmd. 

2. Perg. Jerkpuor, K. 

Kubarpour, K. ... 

2,104 

13,161 


38,994 

1,H7! Chttclu (Jorahgnut from the 
189 l‘erg. VliroorsUahy Jal. JioyMssuttdy 

8,009 Peshcush. Perg. Bagwau SS3 \ 

1 ,676 A< ct. Agreet, of 20 iuca ... ... 25,000 f 

j^07« -“~* 

4,203 75. Perg. Total Ztmifndnrry in 1135... ... 

2,605 

5,510 Of which 

13,114 Klmlsa portion,.. 6,07,545 

dageer 54,3|H 


C’arricd forward 
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Hackikut JUMMA, shewing the Modakil and Mokareje of the Ansil 
with Abwabs levied on this district ; from the year 

1135 to 1172, A.B. 


Chuck, Hooghly . . as m 1135 ... 

SiModakil, or annexations to 1172. 

rerg fAnurpoor towl 37,022 ha- 

j lances... 

Dholiapoor f rom Chuck. Jes- 
i sore of which Towfeer 

7.846, ... Total ... 30,508| 

Sultanpoor Circar Schrauhad, 

I of which Towfeer 3,711, 

-{ in all .. ... -v 

' Ameerpoor, Circar Satgam.K. 4,708 

Belindah do ... 

Shushpoor .. do ... Mn2 

Abwab Foujcdarry do ... 1^03 

Bagli^vaii do ... 163 

Selimpoor ... do ... 17 

, tluviUee Slier ... do ... 36 

LGalithah, Bellia and Hattiagur 16 


Chucldalis, Circars, and Pergs. 


Mokareje, or disraerahcmonts, viz. 


Perg fKalcutta, tot. 28,673. lCissm,28, 
‘ Mobai ^’cmuck o mooni, 

Tallookeh Kalcutta ... 4, 

Paikan, Kissniut .. ... 1, 

Aslampoor Satgam 
Mahabitpoor uo ... 

^ Sigoonah do ... 
i Nudeah do 
' Kasaimpoor do , . 

Rajepoor do ... 

Santypoor do ... 

Tuttcbpoor do ... 

Blulooka Kbaleefitabad 
Myhetty Satgam 


56 Perg. Total Chuck Hooghly in 1173 
A.B. ‘ 

Chuck. Biirdwan, as m 1135 A. B, 11,265] 
Modakil to 1173 . 


Perg, Kubarpoor Towfeer 26,565 

Mokareje. I 25,545] 

Perg. derypoor 18 | 


Chuck. Bhoosnah 1135, A. B.... 23,90l| 

Modakil Bhawaingpoor Towfeer 138| 


24,039 

Mokareje f Perg. Clmndcah I „ .o. 
2* t & Jagganahlpoorl 


Chuck. Moorshedabad 1135 


82,152 


fMoOakilPerg.Mhelund Shereefi- 
^ I bad 883 

' * I Es* 83,034 

i Mokareje do Pkssoy Satgam. 431 

Carried forward.,. 


Ausil 

Jiimraa 

1135. 


1,53,279 


> 81,597 


Divisions of 4 Chucklahs ... Brought up 
phuek. Jessore, as in 1185, A, B. 62,624| 

Modakil to 1172. 


Perg. Tlhodien Circar Satgam, of 

winch Towfeer 30, 99 4, in aU 45,851 

Ilmssicn Poor, do 8,076 ... 7,577 

Gahtnal .. do 1,031 

Alempo«r, Sehmabad, Towfeer 848 

Janpoor Kkaleefiltabad, of 

which Towfeer 9,637 j in all 14,234 

Bliccloka ... ... I,6l7 

Suhnbhal do 1,312 1,951 

Balia. do 1,912 ... 4,020] 

Astadih, Satty ... ... 543] 


6,34,876 


1,99,817 


39,810 


1 

j. 21,045j 


y 83,003| 

1 

J 


6,4S,805 


Chucklahs, Circars, and Pergs. 


Total 


1,40,296 


Mokareje. 


[Perg. Dholiapoor transferred to 
Hooghly, m all 

Kupees 34,734 
Hulky.. ... 40 


I 4,771 


Pesheush as in 1136. A. B. 

jChuck, Goraghaut Talook ... ,, 

JejjkMsennundy Perg. Yussefehahyj 

Perg. Total zemindarry in 1172, A, B, 

of which r Khalsa portion 6,03,749 
' I Towfeer. ... 4.5, 1 25 


Ausil 

Jurnma 

1135. 


Ansii i — — 

6,55,378 1 Jugeer, 61.484 
ITowfeer 83,632 

— 6,48,919^ 

3,35,1161 

Muscoorat chargest 


1. Nancar... 

2. Neemtuchy 

3. Moccudemy 

4’ Molungiaii Badnoy 

5. Balkan 

.. 3,288 ’ 

.. 2,710 

3,:m 

.. 621 
164 . 

Total net jumma toom ary.., " 

Abwab to 1172, A, B, 



1. Khfisooveesy 
3. Nu/.euranah Mokrey ... 

3 Feel Kliaiich Mathoot 

4 Zor Mathoot ... ... 

5. Foulicrdarry Abwab 

6. Aluick... 

7w Clifiut Marhattah 
H, Nu'/cranmih Muiiaorgungc 
9. Berhsicca IJ Anna 


17,499 

20,000 

,.28,680 

14,348 

1,209 

30,886 

96,439 

47,080 

74,919 


jToial Malgoozary in 1172, Sicea Eupees 


6,43,805 


> 1,15,532 


26,0001 


7,84,327; 

811 


7,84,016 
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Such was, or should have been, the net rental of . Nuddeah, in Mr. XGrtorg 
round numbers little-' short of eleven laes of sicca rupees, to nevenui 
moment of the Oompaiiy’s acquisition of the Dewanny ; but in an Bengal . 
instant,, it was reduced by M, R. Khan to- 3,74,064 Rs. No hustabood 
seems to have been then formed, of the modern actual value- of the 
district. It was assessed generally on the ausil, by towfeer and abwabs* 

In this state, it might have been expected, if remissions had really 
been necessary, that the amount would have fallen, on the new ad- 
ditional increases. Yet the contrary happened ; and the deductions 
were made from the standard toomary jumrna, or the old well esta- 
blished profits accruing on the jageer lands. From this time forward, 
the ostensible formal bundobust seems to have been slowly decreasing 
until the year 1778, immediately after the famine, and on dismission 
ofthenaib dew an; when suddenly it was raised, no doubt on very 
sufBcient grounds, beyond all former example, to a gross annual demand 
of 12,66,266. Burtlieiied, however, on the supposition of having re- 
sumed all the serinjammy funds, and deprived the zemindar of his 
naiicar or ordinary means of subsistence, with charges of collection 
in the mofussil amounting to 3,64,197 Rupees, in 1134, the net malgoo- 
zary, after allowing an expense of two lacs and a lialf, fell to Rs, 7,36,957- 
At the same time, the native aumeeny investigations (and their autho- 
rity should be relied on, till better can be produced) discovered sources 
of territorial revenue equivalent, with 2,42,842 plateka, to Sa. Es. 15, 

85,798, besides bazee zeineen and chakeran 4,75,731 begas, to be rated 
at an equal number of Rupees annual rent; — all derived from2,()99 farms, 
including 3,403 villages, of which the particulars are to be supposed, 
of courseribrth coming. To conclude, in 1190 , (contiiming to deduct 
charges of interior management at the last-mentioned standard, ad- 
mitted of) the clear revenue stipulated fOr, notwithstanding a formal 
increase of one lac of Rupees, stated to have been bronglit on, at the 
institution of the Clornmittee in 1188, did not .much, if at all, exceed 
eight lacs cxf Rupees ; so that, in right and moderation ecjuitable policy, 
three lacs ought to be regarded as the recoverable defiilcation or effective 
increase capable of realization on the latter jumma, payable to the 
exchequer, forming the comparison with the rent-roll originally es- 
tablished before the reduced settlement of M. R. Khan, ini T05. Con- 
sidering, indeed, the vast known recourses of this fertile extensive 
district, (exclusive of aral)lc lands turned into pasture, to evade payment 
of the exptMlient dues of Government, of fraudtxlent alienations of terri- 
tory, with collusive reduetions chiefly in favour of Brahmins, of the 
ancient rates of assessment specified in the pottahs of the ryots,) the 
improvement of which its finances ate immediately susceptible, might 
fairly be stated at seven laes. But before we proceed to new funds 
of revenues, let us" trace those we already possess to their source, and 
make them entirely our own, where still existing in all the plenitude- 
of ascertained income, as transferred to the: Gompany on imquisition of 
tlie Bewanny. In alt events, it will be necessary to recollect tliat be- 
sides the Pergunnahs heroin set forth as coin-pos:ing the zemindarry of 
Nuddeah, some recent annexations have been made by purchase, thoiigli 
in this work, to be separately noticed. 

rOUJEDAlillY OF.HeDJELFI. 

Tills district, situatetl on the low., western, margin of the:river 
Hooghly, where it unites with the sea in' the ..bay of Jialasore, tlunigli 
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small in extent, being no more than 1,098 B. square miles in all its 
dimensions is yet of great importance as an accessible frontier, rich in its 
nroduce of ’<^i-ain, but still more valuable, as productive of more thanone- 
ttird of the“necessary quantity of salt manufactured and consumed an- 
nually within the whole British dominions dependent on iort William, 
It was first dismembered from the soubali of Orissa, and annexed to that 
of Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jehan. In the Aumilly or Velayty 
year 1812, current still in all parts of the former province, and be- 
ginning at’the autumnal equinox corresponding, with the commence- 
ment of the sixth month of the Bengal Fussille era 1111, on the death 
of the emperor Alemgeer, A. D. 1707, the jumma toomary of the 
territory in question, did not exceed 3,41,384! Rs. arising from 28 per- 
gunnahi inclusive of the salt mahl of Hedjelee, rated then only at 
43 5G5 Rs. Blit on the grand improvement of the original assessment 
under Jaffier Khan, as stated in the standard rent-roll of 1135, A. B. 
the same lands, comprehending the whole chucklah of Hedjelee, with 
the pergunnah of Toomluck annexed to Hooghly, were valued, ansil 
4 77,947 Rs. distributed in 38 pergunnahs, united at that period, in the 
single zomindarry trust of Sookdio, and since sub-divided into the five 
lesser portions, denominated Jellamootah, Dcrodumua, Mhesaduh 
moolu&and Sujamootah, holding of as many eahtimandmTy oftcers 
of Government, agreeable to the following statement of the Crown Kent 
established from 1 135 to 1172 A. B. 

Statement of the Crown Rent established from 1135 to 1172 A. B. 


Circars, Divisions, and Pergunnalis. 

Ausil 
Ju.a,ma 
of 1135. 

Circars, Divisions, and Pergunnahs. 

Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135. 

Ist, Jellamootah Luckynarraint 

Pera:. f Jellamootah 

• \ Xemahmal 

S Decaii Mai ^{,245 

M j Hahery .. 

1 Buhadmnoor ... ... 11,959 

ja”’ j Gawraeali,,, 598 

^ 1 Neycheic Hazar aiS 

IWybut GuiTuh 

IS /'Balshahy ... ... .« 13,008 

jBurcool S,?38 

j Amaioor 4,173 

o (.Mungooda ... «• 3,915 

1 Bhograi drear, Muscoory .. 

13 Total of Jellamootah ... 

ga. Berodumna to Jadoo Kara. 

Perg. fManjuah Mootah... .. 58,919 

. j Duoduinnali 30,451 

•S 1 Arwali Mootuh .. ... 16,738 

1 Kusbuh Hedjelee ... 8,) 3(5 

» 1 Gunhry 1,081 

4 llussinabad 466 

*2 1 Debmortah 8,454 

g Shemfabad 4,073 

.a I Ammabud ... 919 

^ CBaljoorali 4,7.73 

Carried np ... 1,14,995 

! 

^ 1,26,598 

J 

1 

y 26,025 

J 

n,60l 

1,64,824 

Brought up 

Perg. ‘Derodumna brought forward 1,14,995 
.. c Fetasspoor Cirear Miiscoory 9,f5HB 

5 Sypoor-de Jellasu ... 2,798 

3 . Mhesadul to Jaiiki. 

Perg. f Mhesadul ... ... 38,261 

. 1 Koingumih .. ... 36,641 

1 Gomay... ... ... 

^ 1 Aurungaagur — 6,436 

4 Kassmmagur ... ... 2 , 2.>2 

1 Tiprah Carah ... ... 7,697 

. 1 Sinamnagiir ... ... 1,775 

{ Noabud, or Budengen ... 1,652 

4. Sujamootah to Mehindcr* 

Here. ( Stijamooiah ... ... 14,078 

, 3 Maiiottiedpoor ... 7,635 

Slui J Amery, K ... ... 2,676 

( Bhombary ... ... 923 

5. Perg. Toomluck Cirear. i 

Gualparah Clmck-iTooghly to Deedar 
Aly ... ... rated ausil 

38. Perg...... Total Foujedarry of fledjetee to 

-. 1172 A. B 

of which 

KlialBa in 1135 Rs. 1,85,966 to 1172 
lls ... ... ... ...3,36,62^ 

& jageer ..do ... 2,91,972 to do. 4,41 ,322 

Mudhoor arable land 4,84,382 Xemwky oi 
salt ... ... ... ... ... 

i, 64 224 

1 

1 1,27,481 

j 

*} 1,01,568 

i 

) 

l|. 25,314 

} 69,358 

1 4,77,947 

) 

L.™ 

43,365 


To comprehend fully the nature and sources of the retenue of 
this district, it may be necessary to give some explanation of the dis- 
tinctive appellations Mudhoor and Merriuchy, according to which the 
malgoozary lands are generally divided. The former, fresh or arable 
ground, is preserved from inundation of the tides, and coiisec|ueut de- 
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struction ot its more useful vegetative quality by embankments^ called Mr. j.Oranfs 

Behrybundy, running parellel to, and at some distance from the river.s, 

and numerous inlets intersecting the whole tenitory. Its firmiicial ar- Bengal*'^*' 

rangements, rent-roll, and mode of collection by” Ausil and Abwab — — 

assessments, are established precisely on the same principle, a.s prevail Foujodarry 

throughout the rest of the soubah, with this difference only, that the Hedjelee. 

proportion of increase on the original jumma hath hero been aiway.s 
comparatively small. The latter, or salt land, is that portion exposed 
to the overflowing of the tides, usually called chur.s ; where mounds of 
earth strongly impregnated with saline particles are formed, then 
classed into kahlaries or working places. Each on a medium, estimat- 
ed to yield 233 maunds of salt, requiring the labour of seven molungee 
manufacturers, who by an easy process of filtration, and boiling after- 
wards the brine with firewood, collected from the neighbouring juugk’s, 
of annual growth, are enabled to eom(detc their operations fro)n Nov(un- 
ber to June, before the setting in of the periodical rains, and with the 
savings from six mouths wages fixed by Government with the zemindars, 
at the rate ot twenty-twoRupees fbi’every hundred maunds extraordinary 
Avcight of salt produced, retire i,o their I’ospective homes for the re- 
mainder of the season, to cultivate their proper mudhoory lands, hold 
IVtsj or on veiy flivourahle feimis, under the denomination' of chakeran, 
as a subsistence for there.st of the year, or, together with the amount of 
probable baknees incurred on former advances, to serve a.s a retaining fi'c 
and security for future service.s. Until the commencement of the pre- 
sent cenbny, it does not apjjcar that any benefits were, derived in tlic' 

Kbalsa or Jageer dejiartmeuts from this’tcrritoritil mnnm, beyond the 
crown rent ot of the kahlaries, numbered at four thousand, and assess- 
ed on an average at about eleveti R\ipe(;s each ; in all, yielding directly 
in money, incorporated with the ofher funds, the revenue before rneil- 
tioned, of 43, '>().> Rupees. But since the administration of Jaflior Khan, 
it hath been invariably productive of a large yearly profit on the 
manufacture and sale, by forms of contract termed Mohui, in (sont-ra - 
distinction to JSTvpdy, applicable to the former mode of settlement, of at 
lea.st eight lacs of maunds of salt in part annexed to the Niz.amnt ap- 
jwopriations, under f he head of towfeer, and therefore eluding common 
observation, though involving a gain in fact, of more than three lacs of 
Rupees, being the diffci-encc between prime cost rated at 22 Rs. per Md., 
advanced or improperly deducted from the mudhoory collections at .se- 
riiijammy ebarge.s, perhaps^ never to be refunded, and the nominal scll- 
iiig ])Tice at HooglilA-, estimated bitterly at CO Rs. for every hundred 
maunds ; yet fttr the jnost part bestowed on ministci's, finumred servants, 
or merchants, who transported thesiilt on their proper accounts to dis- 
tant markets, and accjuired a vast surplus advantage, through an 
authorized oppressive monopoly. After the revolution of 17.57, the 
go'ator share of this lucrative commerce, was transfej-red IVom Moghul 
adventurers to the English or Natives partaking of their inlluencc.' It 
inay have been made one of the ostensible pleas of Cossim Alli’s rebel- 
lion, withotit any real foundation in truth ; for besides that his ambi- 
tion evidently grasped at independence from the moment of his eleva - 
tion, and thsit he himself, had no material interest in the bundobusf. 
of Iledjeloc, it is to be observed that Meer Jnffier, who was l.argdy 
concerned on account of his jageens, had still, even in the limitation of 
the .selling price of salt to GO Rs., a very handsome income from llm 
Avlmle, as ivill a.]qie,ar from the following statemenl,. 

5 r> 
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Analysis shewiBg the component parts of the Jniomabmidy Kool of this district, 
amounting in gross A, B. 1169, to Rupees 10,41,314, arising from the Mudhoor 
and Nemucky lands, in the following proportions, according to which, if not os- 
tensibly, the ordinary malgoozary Was in fact, realized to the year 1172, and 
subsequently. 


Madhoory. 


WS 

OJ I— « 

a o 
a 


Nemuck). 


Ausil durnma Toomary from 1135 to 1172 
Muscoorat deductions ; viz. 

4,34,382 T 


® Jella- 
mootah. 

Mhesa- 

dul. 

Toom- 

luek. 

Sujah. 

1 

1 

L Nancar 

2. Moccuderay ... 

3. Paikau 

4. Berybundy 

5. Kbeyrat 

582 

682 

601 

6,401 

184 

20 

80 

1,078 

62 

647 

1,869 

284 

402 

359 

380 

i ' 

y 12,534 

Total 

7,350 

1,240 

2,616 

1,425 


j Total net Ausil Jumma ... 


4,21,848 

1 Abwabs to the year 1172 A. R. 




Jella- 

mootah. 

Mhesa- 

dul. 

Toom- 

luek. 

Sujah. 

1 

1. JKhasnovessy 

2. Feel Khaneh .. 

3. Zer Mattioot .. 

4. Ahuck 

5. Chout 

6. Nuz Munsoor 

7. Foujeclarry Moah 

8. Serf Sicca 

2,464 

3,956 

1,561 

3,019 

25*007 

805 

1,761 

872 

1,609 

7,392 

5,876 

464 

13,435 

1,772 

2,978 

1,190 

2,069 

10,269 

12,000 

8*166 

*370 

145 

188 

1,334 

**1*24 

2,092 

}■ 1,11,516 

Total ... 

30,6] 1 

32,208 

38,444 

4,253 


1 Total Ausil and Ezafa on the Mudhoory ? 

portion of Hedjelee to 1172... Sa. Es. J 

6,33,364 


1^^ 


porated with the Aiasil 'I’oomary of the Miid-| 
hoory lands, under the descriptioti of Nugdy,j 
or money rental, amounted to more than 


manufactnriug sail by contract purchase term 
cd Mobai, and future sales, literally expressed! 
in Persian on tbc public records Eerooshl 
Nemuck, as bath been invariably the custom 
since the administration of JaMer Khan ; then, 
the re-venue was to be calculated of course, 
according to the quantity of salt delivered, 
and the rate at which St was sold on accountj 
of the Nazim, to whose jageer the first profits! 
usually appertained. 


iTlius, in IIGD, and subsequently, the quantity 
of salt made and delivered throughout all the 
divisions of Herljelee was Mds. S,5S d^'28, and 
which, at the estimated selling price at Hooghly 
then authoritatively fixed at 60 Rs. per Md,, 
as settled with the zemindars or merchants,! 
produced in gross Jtts, 

lsermjammy,or charges of manufacture regularly 
* to be deducted from this fund, instead of the 
Mudlioory ; viz. 

In cash, as before stated 1,7*2,802' 

Salt, the surplus of 8 lacs ... 32,188| 


4-3,561 


if rom which, was usually deducted, though in right, always to 
be refunded m course of the year, the ordinary advances 
made for the manufactory of salt, forming the capital serin- 
jammy or contract purchase money settled with the zemin* 
dars at the rate of 2^2 Bs. per Md,, and amounting in all, to 
1,88,000 Rupees, but deducting a part paid in salt, being the 
mplus beyond eight lacs of Md., or nearly 5,4-00 Mds., valued 
lightfully at prime cost, or formerly, at the selling estimat- 
ed, price, the sum really advanced in cash did not exceed 
1,72,302 Sa., Rupees. 

|The net total Jumma Madhoory of 1169 was no more than 
5,29,268 Bs, after deducting at the rate of 916 per cent. 
29,464 Rs, batty or serin] ammy charges. The particulars 
of Abwabs and Muscoorat, here inserted, are chiefly taken 
from M. E. Khan’s statement of them, m his bundobnst of 
. 1172. 

.The Bherybunfiy charge, though included in the compromise 
of Muscoorat, involved probably the whole expense actually 
incurred yearly, being merely in repairing banks already] 
iormed. The divisions of Jellamootah to Duodumma, are 
both mchided under the former head 


Net annual profit forthcoming to the Soubahdar, 
under the head of Towfeer Rs. 

f Jellamootah, &c. stood rated for 
^ ‘ ... 4,72,808, 

... 2,80,122* 
61,432 


^ , Mds. 

Mhesadul entire 
"g I Toomluek entire 
fSujahmootah ... 


49,068 


5,12,0561 


2,04,41.0| 


3,07,616: 

Ra. 
1,41, 848| 
1,21,3111 
26,752] 
18,2051 


Yet from this amount, in propriety, should also be deduct- 
ed the ancient iumma Nugdy or Kahlary rent, to shew 
the clear yearly advantage resulting from the more recent 
system of managing the salt lands ; but as the whole of 
the public receipts depending on the rate of sale (in the 
time of Aliverdi A. 1), U62, estimated as liigh as jSORs. 
per Md.) came, ^iuto the same exchequer ; and as there 
cduld be no political reason then, for any specification of 
the former rental thus absorbed ; so now it is sufilcieht 
merely to stale it, by way of mfmorandum. 
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According to the preceding statement then, in the fii’st Dewanny Mr. j.Graut’s 
settlement of the Company, the bundobust of all the Mudhooiy and ***1 

Nemucky lands of the several divisions of Hedjelee, should have* been ** 

rated at a net malgoozary of Sn. Rs. 8 , 40 , 980 , or taking the jumma ^ 

kool of Cossim Alii in 1169 , at Rs 8 , 36 , 874 . Nevertlieless M. R. Khan, 
ill 1172, states it only 5,75,149 Bs. He had, indeed, the example of ‘ 

liis predecessor Nnndcoinar the year before, in reducing it to 6,05,320 ; 
but ill this instance at least, he could assign a more justifiable reason 
for an apparent greater defalcation ; and his statement in fact, seems 
accurately just. Outlie 1st September 1172 A. B. rather before the 
commencement of the Velayty year of Orissa, observed in the district 
now under consideration, the Society of Sait was instituted ; and the 
whole Nerniicky portion of territory, with all its valuable production, 
was transferred exclusively to tlieir agents. In this, however, the Ho- 
nourable Company were no losers. A duty of 35 Ks. per Md* the first 
year, and of 50 per cent, the second, levied on the quantity of salt 
manufactured, amounted to an ample compensation for the customary 
towfeerof the Soubahdar, now rightfully devolving by convention to 
the British Government. At the same time, it is to be remarked, that 
the naib dewan’s settlement, as it could only virtually have extend- 
ed to the Mudhoory lands, so it comprehends almost precisely the 
full genuine rental of that division, together with the ancient Jum- 
ma imgdy of the Nemucky portion ; which equitably was to be ac- 
counted for, when the. regular jnofits of the Mobai were privately 
alienated, or not immediately forthcoming to the sovereign. In 
like manner, it will be found invariably, that wherever the local 
residence of Kuropcan interference or of their agency, with the 
revenues, and a narrow simple detail of zemindarry maiiagement, 
aUbrded an easy opportunity to the Company’s servants of ac- 
quring a competent knowledge of the actual colled ions, thejumma- 
bundy of 1172, so far from being reduced below the former proper 
standard, was rather incre^ised, to the great oppression of the ryots, 
if not even imposing an unnecessary burden on tlie higher landholders, 
who were not po^ssessed of the moans to purchase indulgences. But 
when the deputy minister of the finances appears on the present occa- 
sion, to liave relapsed to the original system of peculation, as in the 
deceptive liquidation of balances, by stating and admitting remissions 
at the close of two succcc<ling years, under the head of “ deficiency 
in the salt manufacture of Hedjelee, on account of the exclusive trade 
of the lateJy instituted society, to the amount of 2,93,153 Rs. annually,” 
as if credit had been given in the bundobust for any part of the pro- 
duce of the Kemucky lands, or that the mudhoor was to be made an- 
swerable for the secret, in some measure fraudulent, emoluments of 
the zemindars, in making, within the territory set apart for kahlaries, 
about four lacs of maunds above the quantity of salt usully delivered 
to Government, and which hitherto enjoyed, because undiscovered, 
tliey were now, by a new arrangement, to be deprived of from this 
time forward. The Mobai income seems to have been altogether em- 
bezzled or lost to the exchequer, until the year 1178 A. D., when the 
whole ordinary revenue of the foujedarry was brought back to near its 
original rightful standard, by a duty of 30 percent, henceforth directed 
to be levied oti the transport of salt from the chars to the markets for 
sale, carried thitlier at the risk of a profit of private merchants, who 
still, from the fewness of tlieir numbers, did and must ever, in Bengal,; 
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Mnj.OrantV; form a corps of monopolists. That this impost fell short of the ex - 
Kewnues returns, on a basis of twenty-eight lacs of maunds, as the 

Bengal. quantity annually consumed or sold, is nopi'oofof an exaggerated 

^ calculation ; on the contrary, its moderation was before, as it hath been 

oflicHrl-* ^ since, sufficiently established on grounds of experimental certainty ; 

0 c( je ee. deficiency may, in this instance, as in every other, he attributed, 

when not to European influence, to the neglect, chicanery, or corrup- 
lion of native administration. In 1184, and subsequently, the entite 
i-cutal of Hedjelee, on a medium of the three preceding years receipts, 
according to the accounts then made up, was stated at Rupees 7,18,084, 
of which 4,11,995 Nemucky, and 8,01,689 mudhoory. But the former 
])ortion of thejuinma, included for charges of the manufacture in 
serinjammy, salt Rs., and in cash advanced from the other 

division, to be replaced, though nor, so done, agreeable to ancient 
usage, Rupees 1,07,283. Besides this, from the latter share of the 
average bimdobust, were further actually deducted 1,31,174 Rs. for 
expense of a mohissil management, having only a neat rnalgooisary 
for the arable lands, of 1,70,515 ; and which, together with the Mobai 
}>rofits, thus improperly swelled by the amount of a borrowed capital, 
constituted a total clear income, of no more than 5,60,488 R'^. At the 
same time, it is to be observed, that the native aurneens, still here 
checked in their accounts by the formally independent caaiongoes of 
<9rissa, found sources the year immediately before, for a territorial 
revenue, exclusive of plateka, and the whole of the salt product of 
6,09,299 Rupees, over and above a baxizee zemeen or chakeran allotments, 
Comprizing 8,17,553 begas of productive ground, without estimating 
the similar fraudulent alienations that would probably have been dis- 
covered in the pergunnah of Toomluck, if their inquiries, or our infor- 
mation, bad extended to the ascertainment of the lack Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, in 1187, the jummabundy kool of the foujedany 
continuing to be rated at the medium standard of 1184, a separation 
of the Ivludhooiy and Nemucky funds took place, in the above state<l 
proportions, and the amount of the latter finally withdiuwn or deducted 
irom the annual rent-roll of the soubah, was in future to makti part, 
or be absorbed, together with the established duty of 30 per cent, 
being in all, equivalent to a selling price of only 90 Rupees p’;} Mds. 
in the larger expected advantages to be derived irom a reform in the 
institution of salt, at this time adopted j extending the system of 
llohai, to all the other districts of Bengal producing that necessary 
article of hitejuial consumption, and calculated to bring the whole of a 
reasonable profit on the first sales, into the needy public exchequer, 
instead of sharing it, in a very urie(|ual proportion of the actual gain, 
with a few private monopolists. A dispute arose between the comp- 
troller appointed to the newly modelled administration of this important 
branch of the collections, and the Committee of revenue also recently 
formed to superintend at the Presidency the finances generally of all 
the British dominions immediately dependent on Fort William, touching 
the propriety of admitting or liquidating in their respective yearly 
accounts, the defalcation tliat must otherwise necessarily appear, in 
consequence of tlie late dismemberments from the yearly amount of 
temtoiial income. On the part of tlie former, who, indeed, was more 
especially interested in the issue, as entitled to a commission alone 
on the net profit resulting from the innovation, it was suggested that 
ifalilary or ground rent only (according to my information, to be 
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valued as before stated, at 43,505 Rs.) could be properlv due or forth- 
coming to the exchequer from the salt lands ; and that the remainder, 
claimed from the produced the manutacture, in lieu of the bundo- 
busty deductions, made on the separation of the two departments 
Nemueky and Mudhoory, was not admissible, us chiefly arising from 
new and temporary sources, created by the establishment of a par- 
ticular system, which perished when it was changed. On the other 
side, a_ compensation for the customary receipts of the Khalsa in the 
usual form, was insisted on, as coiiformahle to the first medium settle- 
ment of 1184 ; and the propriety of the demand was supported on the 
following arguments : “ that from the time the salt districts were under 
Mr. Lushingtoii, to that period, the consolidated amount arising from 
laiifl collections and salt produce, had coiistitntly been inserted into 
the public accounts, as the amount jumma of those districts, and in Mr. 
Lushingtou’s accounts was rated at 8,30,874-2-15 Rupees; thatiiiflxiu'^ 
the sum, Air. jjushingtou had made an estimate of the .salt produced 
in the Medjelec d^istricts, and rated the amount of it, at 00 Rupees per 
Md., ^that according to this v^aluation, tlie .sum on account of .salt 
was 0,12,014-8-2, and the Aludlioor or laud collections amounted to 
3,24,85!»-10-13, making the sum total stated above, as the revenue 
ol the districts ; that the neminJars delivered salt in part payment of 
tluur revenue, and they were credited at the rate of GO Rupees for every 
hundred maunds they deli vmnd, and their deficiencies wore char<nid, at 
tiie same rate; and finally, that hence it appeared, the revenuearisin"' from 
salt, was as much an article of the jumma, as that arising from the Sinds ; 
for that the total of the two article.s, was what fonnodthc actual jumma 
of tho.se districts.” If 1 entertained any doubts of the authenticity of 
the accounts from which I have drawn the staiements already cxlnlutcd 
on the .subject of the HeJjclee rcveuue, I sliould here eonticiently avail 
myself of the coiToborating testimony of Mr Lushingtoii, one of the 
ablest and best iiisfiructed servants of the Company employed in the 
management of their finances; for though be was erroneously supposed 
to be the regulator himself; of the estimated selling price of llomdily 
at GO Rupees per Md., tiiis article, with the rest of liis calcula:ions,*vvill 
he found exactly correspondent to the particuhu-s of mine, a-ssigimd to 
(Jossirn Allis iwlmini.stvatiou in 1101), with the difference, that 1 have 
deducted, the serinjaiiimy charges of' manufacturing the salt rather 
from the gross produce of its own sale, than Ic.sscn the jiroper income of 
the Mudhoory, by appropriating so much of it in the form of a 
borrowed fund, to ])rocure what might be considered an e.xtraneous or 
relative financial advantage. But it may be suHicient in this rilace to 
oli.serve, that both parties adhering to their respective opinions, a 
double entry in their accounts (taken in the contested profits of the 
Mobai and Rowarieh duties of 30 per cent.) hath swelled the amount 
of, and operated as a deception in, tlie general yearly statement of the 
resources of Government ; and that the true con.sideratioijs of right and 
policy involved in the question, seem to have been entirely overlooked 
I base, imdoubledly required a preservation of the old fonns, through 
whatever channel the sum of the_ absorbed collections were hericcfortii 
made to appear ; and it is a maxim in every well regulated system of 
finance, never to relinquish a ckim in form, to an established prior 
impost, though lo.st in fact, in the magnitude of a greater future ex- 
action on the same or like foundation ; at lea.st, until expei’ienced ad- 
■vaplage recormnciuls the perniuncncy of the hitter. Hit herto. though 
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the temporary benefits of the new mode cannot be controverted ; yet 
their extent and continuance, are points of much speculative doubt, on 
"rounds of of apparent solid, reasoning. 

^ 1st. I have myself elsewhere, in a calculation which 1 rather 
wish may be found under-rated, reduced the actual profits ot the Com- 
pany, on comparison of what they were before entitled to, or might 
have* realized on salt, by virtue of existing regulations, to IG lacs of 
Eupees. If we assume the selling price in Aliverdi’s administration, 
being at the rate of 150 Rupees per Md., as the standard of former 
income, the difference will be considerably less; but if we take into the 
account, the greater advantage bestowed through the favour ot Go- 
vernment on private merchants, and now only resumed in its proper 
behalf, the supposed gain of the modern plan would probably dwindle 
to nothing, and then the seeming possibility of levying, in the form of a 
simple duty, the full equivalent of a monopoly sale may, some time or 
other, induce the adoption of the former in preference to the latter 
mode, which though essentially the same, would, from a mere nomi- 
nal distinction, convey a very different idea to prejudiced popular 
imagination.— 2dly. The prohibition of the trade in this article, from 
our settlements in the East, is a small relative disadvantage ; but the 
concession in favour of the French inustbe deemed highly impolitic and 
dangerous, only to be warranted on the plea of evident iiecessity. As 
well might merchants of Great Britain residing in France, claim 
exemption from the gohelle, as that Fi’ench factors settled in Bengal, 
for carrying on their commerce to Europe, should pretend to interfere, 
in an internal financial regulation of the soubahs ; and when the 
servants of the English Company, in fact masters of the country, by a 
false interested construction of the most extensive imperial firman privi- 
leges ever granted to foreigners, attempted to obtain such an unconsti- 
tutional indulgence, subversive of the law of nations, their conduct was 
justly reprobated by their superiors; nor did the French presume in 
17G5, even to animadvert on the exclusive rdght transferred to the 
society than established. — 3dly. The uncertainty on every occasion, 
of insuring an intelligent, faithful and vigilant administration on 
which the larger profits of the present universal Mobai management 
must in a gi'eat measure depend ; might be used as a strong argument 
against the probability of its duration. Natural difficulties opposing 
the constant local inspection of European agents, the depravity of 
natives necessarily employed in paying the molungees ov superintend- 
ing their operations in detail, and above all the non-existence of cus- 
tom-house checks, to prevent the clandestine traffic of extra salt pro- 
cured from the neighbouring province of Cuttack, or collusively pur- 
loined from the Bengal kahlaries in the jungles, thence transported to 
market under cover of Rowanick dustucks, granted by the comptroller 
of the manufacture from the places of original d^very, are amongst 
many of the supposed defects, inlierent in the constitution of the actual 
system tending to its decline. But on the other hand, the more recent 
order for a public sale, will prove a most powerful corrective of almost 
every abuse, if a genuine standard of the prime cost quantity of yearly 
produce made and soM could once he ascertained, to direct the proceed- 
ings of the di^partment intrusted with in.ypectlnn aud control in the 
general administration of the finances ; and this it may be pi’esumed 
the medium result of the first five years (beginning from May 1781) 
offers for all the essential purposes of an audit. In that time, thirty- 
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three lacs of maimds appear to have been annually manufactured at 
an expense with kahlary rent, but exclusive of European agency, of of 

seventeen kes of Eupees, being at the rate of 51|- Es. per Md., and ex- Bengal 
cepting a surplus fund of three lacs, which should always be kept ,up 
to answer contingencies, were entirely disposed of, in an equal period KajemhaL 
for sixty-two and a half lacs of Rupees, at the average rate of about 
191 Rs. for many hundred maunds. While this standard, with a liberal 
allowance for unforeseen casualties, is adhered to, perliaps there can be 
no grounds for finding fault with, or entering into a minute investi- 
gation of executive management, and with more certainty the plan 
itself so beneficially conducted, will not be condemned when considered 
as originating under the pressing exigencies of an eastern despoti<*. 
Government, and that in tlui whole scope of its operation, either in 
principle or virtual effect, it is comparatively less burtheiisome to the 
people, more crjual in the distribution, of a ligiiter impost, simpler in its 
details, and in (weiy respect, infinitely loss exceptionable as a scheme 
of finances than the simpler institution of the gabelle so long estaldished 
in one ol'tlie greatest, most refined, and jiolitic states of modern Europe* 

To conclude: — Whatever ought to have been the rule, or may in 
fut ime be adopted, for tine amount, receipt, or lic[uidation of the revenue 
forthcoming from the Ncmucky portion of Hedjelee, the income of the 
Mudhoory as arising from territorial sources totally distinct, and alto- 
gether separated from the salt lands since the commencement of the 
Vilayty year 1 189, though then put under the same European superin- 
iciulents, should have sutlered no diminution ; but rather an apparent 
increase by stoppage of tlie annual funds of rent before borrowed from 
the one, t() make good the necessary advanccjs in carrying on the manu- 
facture, which alone rendered the other division of the district, in the 
least productive; yet this, is so far from being the case, that in 1190, 

A, D, the gross jumnui to the share of arable ground entire is stated 
otdy at Eb. 8,49,431, and beuig incumbered wiiii inofussil Berinjammy 
charges of 1,07,280 Hs., yielded no more than 1,82,151 Rupees, net 
malgoomry, which compared with the original clear rental to 1172, 
leaving a recoverable defalaition of three an<l a half lacs of Rupees 
annually, from the Mudhoory territory, making part of the foujedarry 
of Hedjelee, as before described, in extent or value. 


EOUJEUxlEUr OF Kajemhal. 


This Province called also Akbernagur from its capital, and Oank- Fonjcclarry of 
joleon the Khalsa records, as being the principal pergunnah, in like 
manner situated on the western bank of the Ganges, was an important 
military Government on the confines of Bengal towards Behar, com- 
manding some of the mountainous passes in to either country ; particu- 
larly the famoias barrier of Terriagully, the possession of which was 
deemed of 80 much conseqinmcein times of the hostile indepeiulenc(3 
of the two^ neighbouring soubahs. It was Hkewiso of valuable finamfial 
consideration ; not indeed in px’oportion to the whole of its dimen- 
sions of 2,217 B. square miles, including a hilly tract productive of a 
bare subsistence to a scanty savage population ; but on account of its 
plain fertile territory of 1,200 square miles contained in that extent, 
wd lyitig ehi(dly east of the Ganges. In 1 135, A. B. Cankjole was the 
only considerable zemindarry of the diKtri<*.i, assessc^<l to the exche.que,r 
for no more tlum 7ir314 Rupoes Prom tied. fim<^ Ibrwou'd io ili#‘ i-om- 
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Mr. J. Grant’s paBj’s acquisition of the Dewanny, the number of official landholders 
Re^nnes ^of increased with new annexations of land, all within the chucklah of 
Bengal. 


Akbernagiir, except a small portion dependent on Moorshedabad ; as 
will be shewn in the following Table, comprehending the Aiisii and 
Ezafa Kent-roll of the whole Foujedarry, in its several sub-divisions, as 


herein describe^l, to the Bengal year 1172. 


list 


18^ 


Divisions and Fcrgunnalis, &c. 

Ausil and 
Towfeer to 
1172 

Zemiudarry of Oan'kjole to Afzal 
Kelium Ullali. 


'"Per 

g. Akbernagiir with Belalpoor. 
Village of Cankjole, 

Es. 509 Ausil to Afabd 

'l 15,!)1« 
\ 


luuf 

J 12 9S0 


Bo dell Gungal 

16,968 

Seliraabad... towfecr 3,386 

] 11.680 

irat 

Aumgacliy 

0,518 


Mahobitpoor. towfecr 1,062 

2.040 


Gungapersaud do ... 55 

4,783 

M 

Baherai 

1,197 

o 

Dusshazarry . do ... 376 
Solimanshahy. ^ do . , . 13 

1 500 
25 


t^Barouly .. do ... 16; 

9,671 

■s 

rSujarabad .. 

473 

' ^ J 

1 Surpoor Gungal (io 61 

122 

1 1 

iBirShirk ...do.,. JOl 

715 

1.^ 1 

LBegunabad ... do ... 604 

1,176 

1. 

Shekarpoor, Circar Parbecka- 
bad, with Aizet Ullah’s ta- 

f A OflkT 


look of 3,543 Bs, and a 
towfeer to Cankjole 114 Rs. 

^ 4,291 

J 


Chuck, Moorshedabad. 

f Gunganet, circar Joniipta-l 

had ... 2,878, 

Eslampoor, do. Mahmooda- 
bad 33 

18. Total Zcmiudairy of Cank- 
jole 1,172^ 

Isd. Bettcah-Gopaulpoui r to Pc ran K 

Naht 

Bergs. Betfceah Gopaulpour 

towfecr 5,570 

Total 30,605 
d (Bcllmry ...do. 740 1,883 
5 Kudu m Bassar.^do. 225 731 

I ) Judiid Bazar.,. do. 549 1,720 
I (Shapaliad ... .. 70 


1^ < 35,030 

Chuck. Moorshebad. 

p^ttehmiigpoor letnic- 
j tabad-,Towfeere75,. 1,888 
iSo L IBedarabad Mahmoodabad 85 


^ Carried tip... 


2,901 

J 


J 


91,965 


> 30,994 


1,28,959! 


Divisions and Pergnnnabs, &c,. 


Aubil and | 
I Towfeer tol 
1172. 




Brouifor up ... 

a. Zcmhidy. of IJutiiiileh to Hliovvamiy Cluini. 

Bergs. ('Haiindch, Jouiieta- 

) bad ... ^ ... 19,637 

2. J Massagong 'rajepoor 

b towfecr...7,8liS...13,500| 
till. Talookali Perjr. Gourhind, Jenne- 
tabad to MaTinuidier, with a 
towfeer of 3,102 Rupees 
5ih. Ditto, Perg Maldnar, TajepoorJ 
to Jagfirutbullab . 

Otli, Ditto, Ilavillah Tandah, (drear"] 
Andiuiber in two divisions to 
MahornedTahir, &e. towf. 3,4S7 
7tli. Ditto, to Mahd Dakur and Rada- 
kantsing in 2 divisions . 

Per". ( Khassinipoor Jenne- | 

2. \ tabad 7,097 

( Sultan poor, ditto ... 076 

i Mograyn, ditto 3.453 
Kutwally, ditto iowf. 734 
^ 1,115 

to Mahomed Kosbin 
9th. Ditto. Perg. Kissimnagur circarj 
Audimber in three sub-divisions 
Abyram, &c, towfeer ... 3/>23 
10th. Ditto. Perg. chuck. De lawny, 
Aiidimber, to Audy, including a 
towfeer of ... ... 1,553 3 

lltli. Ditto, in Perg. Dor. Shirk Dojar ] 
fSccrpooV, Dogachy, and 1 
I Slicrc shahy of circars Jen- 1 
5-^^ nctabad and Audimber in l’ 
I four petty talooks to llcrry 1 
bSunkcr, &c. towfeer... 1,384 ^ 
12th. Ditto. Sair of the city of Akbep I 
f nagur and DtUTiapoor in ! 
J Audimber toMahonujd Hus- ! 
2\ sciu, the fornujr 19,143^ the f 
latter 35,287 Bupc(!s ... J 
13ih. Ditto, lagecr, of Pergunnahs 
fjeinooly, Kejaleh Atuan Kc, 
Akbornagur and Der Shirk to 
Nnrrain Bing, zcinlndarry (^f 


aSJSfj 

x> ?: < 
ee.S » 

a <1 


Mujwah 
Pergannahs 
BMrsmund 
•Gurry 
Aymah of Pergs. 
. cecs haza.ry i.o 
LKooiub Alem 


Gnrky iol 
of Tell!a> 

Box-l 
Sbah b 


ll,25t) 

4,500 


6,001 


48 Bergs. Totax. Ausil and Towf.j* 
of Rajembal ... 


8,374 


4,567 


5,313 


54,433 


2,95,24 1 j 
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Of the foregoing net buudobusty income that should have 
been forthcoming to the Company’s exchequer in ,1172, M, R. 
Khan gives only credit in his first settlement of that date, for Rupees 
2,75,351, on account of the whole district of Kajemhal ; thei'oby sink- 
ing near a lac of Rupees, not in the increased assessments which were 
continued, and even extended beyond the standard of Cossim Alii, but 
in actual reduction of the original sources of revenue, serving as the 
necessary lawful basis of all future additions. The following year, 
however, ho brought back of this deficiency. Rupees 811,135, under the 
denomination of a new further impost, and by annexing to tho rental of 
Cankjole the whole, or part of the jumma of Sultangunje Akberpoor, 
&c. swells the income of tho foujedarry to the fallacious, if compared, 
amount in the whole of 3,86,920 Rupees in 1184, when a settlement 
was formed throughout Bengal, on the supposed medium collectioiw of 
th(i three or four preceding years ; tlie gims aHse.ssment of this ]>ro- 
vince (including Ilatindeh with Kassimpoor more recently dismember- 
ed, and all the late aruiexatious of Akberpoor, &c. valued Ausil and 
Ezafa at 40,040 Rupees) was reduced to 2,U ,882 Rupee.s, burthcneci with 
scrinjammy expense of 29,987 ; at tho same time, the ciumeens lound 
sources for a rental of 3,72,302, besides bazoo zemcen and chakeran 
lands of 80,172 began; linally, in 1190, an increase of 18,000 on tho 
same territorial funds, (‘sfablishod with the institution ofthe cimlrolling 


Divisions and Pergunnalis, &o. 


Total Ausil and Towfper ofj 
Rajemhalto 1172, A.B. iu 13| 
Zomindarry divisions, sub-- 
divided into Pergunnahs 48. 

Brought over.. 

14th. Sajer of the mint of Ak- 
bernagur.. 

Total Jumma a.s then forth- 
coming. 

Ausil 2,0(!,a20 J Khalsa 
Towlecr 35,981 1 


Ausil andl 
Towfeer 
to 1172, 


2 , 95,241 


Divisioas and Fergimnaiis, &c 


NetTesbkliees Jumma, Ausil and 
Towfeer of 1 172. brought up. 

lAbwabs established to the same 
dale. 


iMokhareje, or dismemberments, 
viz : 


I Bill. Division Jagecra and 
Ajmah... 21,811 

Mth’. Sayer of the Mini. 7,r>0G| 
Muscoorat or compro-T 
iiiise for nli xeiniu- > 
darry charges ...} 


jl. Khasnovce.sHj 
7,5662. Zer Matlioot... 

B. Chout. Mark ait ah 
3,02,807 4. Serf Sicca 1169 


n.iims 


h 


3,574: 
2,005 
25,384 1 
28,279 


Ausil and 
'fowfeer to 
1172. 


I 2,71,530 


78,902 


K Keffyet Hustabooddo.19,000 

Total Ausil and P>.afa of Cossim 
AilitollTO 

Additional KcHyet of M. R. 
Khan, as stated iu his 
account in 1172, A. B. 

Jurnma Kool, 8a. Ils... 


I 


3,50,432 


23,75?* 


3,74,500 


1,900 


Net Teshkhecs, Jumma, Ausil, 
and Towfeer 


31,277 

i 

j 


2,71,530 


Some years after the Dewanny 
ac(pdsition, the zemindarry of Hatindch 
appears to have bbCii .separated from this 
piovince, in irs room 9-16r.hs of Akberpoor, 
‘with a portion of Mungalpoor- and some 
[lessor pergunnalis of unknown original 
lvalue, were substituted. 
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-l-il. KotjjEDArair cFnTcjKLAH OF SYLHET. [Bengal I. 

Committee of revenue at the Presidency, made the total income appear 
to be Rupees 2,29,882 ; but after deducting mofussil charges enhanced 
by a new incumbrance of 60,000 Rupees, under the denomination of 
disbursements, including a militia establishment, or pensioned list of 
mountaineers, the net malgoozary stated to be due to the exchequer, 
did not exceed Rupees 1,39,195. From this sum, in order to draw a 
j ust eompaiison, is to be subtracted the extraneous sources recently ac- 
quired, by incorporating the pergunnahs of Akberpoor, &c. and then 
scarcely one lac of rupees would be forthcoming from Rajemhal as 
here described, in all its original dimensions ; leaving a gross defal- 
cation of 2,7 5,000 to be accounted for since acquisition of the Dewanny 
in 1172. But as it seems probable that the sayer of Akbernagur may 
have fallen off about 25,000 Rupees from the Ausil Jumma of the fore- 
going statement ; so I am inclined to add so much more to the amount 
already allowed of as inokhareje, and thereby diminish the recoverable 
deficiency of the foujedariy entire, to two and a half lacs of Sicca 
Rupees, 


Fou.rEDAURr Chttoklah of Sylhet. 


This province, in the eastern extremity of Bengal towards the 
frontier of some of the tributary dependencies of Asham and Aoa, and 
in about the latitude of 25 degrees north, little more than 300 miles 
distant from China, seems to have been formed into a Military Govern- 
ment, rather on account of its remote secluded situation to the east of 
the Bhirmapooter and Soormah from the central force of the soubah, 
than from any reasonable apprehensions that could have been enter- 
tained of foreign invasion ; environed as it was found, on all its na- 
turally inimical sides, by inaccessible hills or impenetrable jungles, 
which now, in a period of more than 200 years, we know ha've pre- 
served its internal tranquility from the hostile attacks of neighbouring 
.states. Its .actual dimen, sions, after the dismemberment of Scryle, 
Turrnf, and Zein Shahy, in favour of Dacca, are computed by Rennel 
to be 2,861 British square miles of low territory, chiefly productive in 
rice and cotton, being subject to the annual overflowing of the Soor- 
raah, in it.s whole extent from east to west ; but of more importance 
from Us natural growth of .ship-timber, built into vessels of different 
sizes, formerly for the royal hJowarreh, now on account of the jirivate 
traders of Dacca ; for its great production, oxclmsively enjoyed, oflime- 
,‘itunu quarries; for an abundant breed of elephants, aghur wood, stick 
and manufacture of wild tesser silk, called muggadoolies. Nevei-theless, 
the country may be considered as poor, comparatively with the rest of 
the soubah; for, like Orissa, it continues to pay its rents in cowries; 
iind a .shell, which every where else in Hindostan, is the lowest medium 
of exchange, is here the only substitute for money in revenue iiccounts, 
though the precious metals are by no means unknown or wanting, in 
private mercantile operations. As a farther indication, however, of po- 
verty, it may be observed, that the district is divided into 146 small 
pergunnahs, distributed at least amongst an equal number of petty land- 
holders ; and it is tluu'ofore that in the following rental, I have reduced 
the several heads of territory to five classes, of which the rental was 
appropriated to special expenses or received into the treasury, in the 
usual form of khalsa and jageer. 
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1 Peegunnatty Heads of Expesditytre. 


— 

; 

Aufeii 

i. 


liimma 



nf 11.35. 

thedlsbiirs- 


iere, 

in all i 


TOW 

’ed'aced| 


h of 

Baniii-i 



a«sf‘SJHed lor 

2n(l. Kedah Afial estiibli-sliincnt for catching clcphant:-i, 
15 nci-o'. Agrahsatty Bouron, &c. ••• 

Snl Khorak Afial, for roaintaining cle)diaiiis wlien 

caught, SO pergunnaliH Gooriah, &c. ••• 

■tth. Bedvh-cundy, for the provision of mats arul emhal- 
iiKM-aw aillc, and wrapping ii]. the treasure sent an- 
nually to Delhi, in SI kissinut pergunnahs, of which 

the principal Gndriable, v'bc. _ ••• 

5th. Pai Baky, old jageer resumptions m the ^ 

69 remaining pergs. (of which the con- , 

siderable were the Havilloe oi by 1 hot, or 
Khecta Lasur Luchag Diniapoor Luckanseiy , 
Bussacura, Modskandys, Pagglah Oos&i, ko.) 
now again assigned in part, to the Dewau ■ 

and Cossiinetly, &c. _ ••• ••• 

To the Khalsa, or still unappropriated •• i 


Mr. J .Oraiifa 
view of 
Reveiuies 
Bengal. 

Fotijedarry 
Cbiicklali of 
Sylliet, 


Gl,948 


28,988 


IS MM 


28,964 


2/>0,0Bl| 


\ 


Muscoorat, &c. deduction.!; (viz. 
1st. Mujerai to zemmda.T,s 

2nd. Salianch,_ or yearly stipends 

those of Soosing and Oachar 

Srd. Alhunga to pur Mahomed 

): 

6 , COS 

4,S45 ' 

1,660 j 


Rs. ... 

4th. Jageer of the Buckshilu in h 
Per". Turruf, transferred to Dacca r 
HinceU69 ... 

33,119 . 

11,835 

i 



24,954 

2,25,127 




146 Pergs. ... Ausil Jumma Toomary of Syihet to 1172 A.B. 

3,63,074 

""Abwab, foujodarry additional asse,ssments, 1 3 ^ 59 ^ 535 ., 
established since the time of Bujah 1 

of which, the proportion on transfened ^ 

Perff, to Dacca 

l,12,r>35| 

Total Ausil and E^afajd^ylbct 

to 1172... Sicca Its 

, 4,75,609} 
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Tlie net. malgoozary of the province^ thus ^amounting, to the ac- 
quisition of the Dewanny, to Bupees 4,75,609, including the four first 
articles of expenditure, thenceforward dLscon tinned on the part of the 
Company, being paid in cowries, would have been rated according to 
the exchange established until that period, for 10,70,120 kakoons, at 
two and one quarter for each Rupee. But the standard oi the currency 
was almost immediately changed with the Government^ under the more 
extensive mercantile operations of private European traders. Enter- 
prising adventurers of influence, brought whole cargoes of the revenue 
money of Sylhet, from the Maldives and elsewhere. These shells, if 
not directly carried up the Megaa river, to a place where found to be 
so valuable, would in a certain proportion have been transported tliither, 
in a slow imperceptible course of ch'calation, with the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal ; which also make use of the same medium, in the 
lesser transactions of internal commerce. Such an influx of the most 
miserable signs of wealth existing soon diminished their relative value 
universally; but within the narrow circle in which they were to be 
received in payment of exchequer dues, (amounting formerly to one- 
fourth of the annual gross produce of the soil) ' the influence of the 
American treasures in reducing the price of bullion in the Eastern world 
hath scarcely been comparatively greater : insomuch, that now twice 
the number of kakoons of cowries, at the actual current change of four 
and one-half for each Rupee, would be necessary to make up the same 
revenue in silver, as forthcoming in 1169 or 1172 A. B., and ignorant 
speculators are astonished to see a marine production regorged in heaps 
from an inland countiy, to maritime adjacent markets for sale, to 
answer the sovereign’s demand of yearly territorial rent. It is fair 
however to observe, that Oossim Alii, or perhaps his successor, Nund- 
comar, in financial administration, never brought to public account a 
larger malgoozary from Sylhet, than Rupees two lacs, six hundred 
and eleven, hut then they themselves possessed all the funds on which 
the Abwab foujedarry had been established, the exclusive privilege of 
providing chunam, or since extended to the English Company, may 
have absorbed apart of standing former income, and the whole expendi- 
ture in boats, for mats or elephants, was really or formerly incurred as 
before stated. When all these sources were virtually resumed, as they 
were on acquisition of the Dewanny, their product should have been 
made to appear in M. R. Khan’s first bundobust ; yet this was so far 
from being the case, that in dimininution of jumma exhibited (swelled 
by accumulation of 69,494 Rs. foujedarry Abwabs) 67,895 Rs. were 
remitted at the end of the year, under the heads of cliarges, loss or 
enhancement in the price of cowries. The same reduced standard, 
with various fluctuations in the amount of provincial serinjammy ex- 
penditure, hath nevertheless, and almost singularly continued to be the 
measure of public exaction, to the present time ; for though in 1188 a 
formal increase of 35,000 Rs. took place, still the advantage was counter- 
balanced by a mofussil charge of 85,000 Rs. In a word, after making 
every reasonable allowance in a remission of 1,25,000, including the 
whole of the additional, with part of the original assessment for a decline 
in the resources of this province, from discontinuance of the ordinary 
disbursements of Government, the recoverable defalcation beyond the 
actual net rental of 1190 cannot be estimated, at less than two lacs 
of Sicca Rupees, 
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Zemindaiirv of Jessoee. 


Mr, J. Grant’ 8 
view of the 
Vi f oaf EevcBiies of 
Bengal. 


From the original foTmafcion of this zemindarry, called also 
poor, conferred in the time of Jaffier Khanon Kishenxam, a koyt, who, — , — __ — 
luidbeen removed from Orissa, and continued hy renewed suimuds in Zembidarry 
succession, to Sookdeo and Neelkant to ilG^, and even formally until essore, 
the year 1170, wlien granted to the present official possessor, Serykaut, 
it was held unpaiticipated, comprehending, with the ^ exception of a 
few included talooks, the whole of the modern province of Jessore, 
and hy the greatest ])art of the ])roper ancient chucklah of the same 
name, in an extent of 1,SG5 B. square miles, but about the latter period 
mentioned to compensate for the loss of a small eahtimam, comprized 
in the Company’s zemindarry of Calcutta, a considerable dismember- 
ment by sunnud took place, in fiivour of a mussulman landholder, 

Hellah u’dieri Mahomed Khan, including under the head of Saidpoor, 
ouo-fourih of that pergnnnah, with the like proportion nearly of the 
ancient painam, or territorial jurisdiction of Yusefpoor; according to 
which division, the following Table of the Ausii and increased assess- 
ment of both, to the year 1172, is contrasted. 





Ausii Jurama. | 



Attsil d umma. 

Chuekiahs, Oircars mid rerguiuialis. 

Yusef- 

poor. 

Said- 

poor. 

Clmcklanp. Circars aud 1 ergTinn.ah8* 

lusef- 

poor. 

Said- 

poor. 

Chiiftk. Jwior**, Oircar Kliuliefitabatl. 



/ 

Mugoorati Towfep.r.,. 

Mepshi PasHak ... 

... 2,090 

3,601 

2,597 

Tergs, 





Nulsy ... 



11,072 

871 

1 Buutkriuirmoodupoor 

... 

2,07-1. 

991 


Phutkary... 



1,053 

... 


Berejshutty 

... 

1,171 



Kamchuudpoor, Towf. 

Jm. 8,932 

17,077 

11,067 


Bhella, Towfeer... 

... 8,339 

11^,025 



Rungiah do ... 

... 6,157 

1C, 501 

... 


Bogmarrali 

... M. 

3,176 



llohaly bazar, do ... 

513 Y^us, 

863 

100 


Burgong 

... 

163 

... 


Ilehimpoor do ,, 

392 ... 

026 

... 


BWlia 

... 

774 

... 


llalispoor ... do 

1,362 ... 

2,301 



Bhelooka, Towfecr 

816 

1,469 


18^ 

Saidpoor 

M. ... 

32,462 

io,6ia 


Bazaedpoor da ... 

... 6,997 

11,134 

... 


Sorpet Kisrajo 



815 

271 

is( 

inmiyalj. do ... 

U 711 Yus. 

25,829 

342 


Sebiuhabad do 

... 4,590 

8,255' 


Eatiraampaor 

... 

9,291 

3,091 


Sorpet Kebiah 

... ... 

825 



Eslampoor do 

314 Yus, 

635 

73 


SerjedaUmedpoor do 

... 384 

66« 

... 


Hussimpoor da..« 

... 1,158 

1,987 



Suabbal TaL Aukorab, 

038 ex. 

... 

2,391 


Hat Miimabad do 

348 

601 

... 


Shabradpoor.., 

... ... 


67 


Jagooneali ... 

... 

13,000 

12,009 


Talk 

... •*. 


6,406 


KhaliHhahly... 

... 

204 

7,980 


Ciroar ruiteb&bad« 




Mullickpoor 

i MujadcbgaeheliM, 

... 

3,633 

684 

1,177 

228 


^ Perguimab luaefpooi: 


\ 42, on 

‘ , 1 


**• 




j 

1 

\ Moliabitpnor do 

... i.waj 3,;!0] 


j Uarw«d forward,. 

. 3,37,357 

' 0O,lSs| 
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Ckucldahs, Circars and Pergnnnahs. 

Ausil and Ezafa. 



Ausil and Ezafa. 

I 


CftucKlahs, Lxrcars and rerguimaha. 




Yusefpoor."’ 

Saidpoor. 



Yusefpoor. 

Saidpoor, 

Brought forward ... 

Clmc k. Jesso re. — confi n usd. 

2,27,357 

60,131 

Brought forward... 

... 

2,52,415 

66,911 

g / Fowaugur, Tow^feer .. 3,0 ?j8 

3 J) / Husseimpoor do. ... 0,641 
« ( Raunuugle 

3 301 
12,981 
1,691 


Abwabs established to U72, 

A. B. 



Ghuclc Houghly Circar 
Khiileefitabad. 

S, 47, 338 

60,132 

L. Kliabiioovesn', 3,775 

2. V'ullchasuh. 7,U4 

f 1,191 

2,371 

1 


Perg. Khnlispoor .. 

Oholiapoor, Towfeer... 45 L to Yus. 

rSeliinppor ... 

o Boroo 

6 as & / 

■s| 1 Perjernara 

iMobai Nemucli O’Mooiu ... 

*3,865 

99 

4,428 

1,142 

516 

S73 

371 

101 

3. Zer Mathoot. 3,031 

1. Huzeraneh Mokurry. 1^891 

5. Almk. 5,103 

6 Chout. Marhattah 24,389 

7 Nnaeranph ? oqiok. 

Mucoy. .., J ^ - 

972 

60S 

1,642 

7,936 

1 

... 

. 1,03,798 

22,172 

— Nnzeraneh on the dewau’sjageer* 
46 Pergs. 

— Total Ausil and Towfeer to ? 

1173 A. B. 1 

3,919 

... 

8. Serf sicca, ? 30 305 

6| amias ^ * 

9. Fottjedarry Abwab ... 

7,448 



2,55,221 

67,062 

14 



f Ti* "U 




[ 



01 WulCn 

Yusefpoor ?r « oo aw® f towf. ? 

Said poor... (57,062 

1,47,758 K. 

64,358 

Rupees 1,03,798 

on 170 

[I-L' 

J 


.Total ... 2,55,108 ... Ausil 

40,288 Jag, 

> 12,709 




Sa. Rs. 

2,55,231 

67,062 

, 10. Towfeer, or profitable ^ 
increase ... J 

lls... 

3,50,213 

89,083 

Muscoorat. 

, Yusefpoor, Saidpoor. 

1. Kancar..® 1,519 (30) 

2^ l^eem Tucky 1,287 •< SO V 

4. Mujerai (99 3 

net Ausil, MalgoOK ^ i 

carried, forward 

2,806 

151 

on the jagecr portion of Said- -v 
poor, nut inserted in the 1 
preceding account. ... ) 

l,0i,851 

15,708 

2,52,415 

66,911 

Yusefpoor and Suidpoor 


4(.01.0(!'tKs. 


— -Supposed to be tho talook of Diarani, ia 
the Chuck, of Moor£»licdabad, for 3,487 Aubil . 






Zemindarry revenue of Rupees 4,61 ;)G4, proceeding from tbe two divisions of 

0 cssore. Yusefpoor and Saidpoor, included all the sources of clear income esta- 
blished in both, to the first settlement of the Dewanny administration 
'the Company. Cossim Allies bundobust, two years before, was 
,_rath,er less ; the greater district, being rated only for 3,50,886, and the 
lesser, for no more than Rupees 03 , 915 , even with the separate pergun- 
nah talook of Khalispoot. But M, E, Khan's in 1172 was precisely as 
,hel*ein set forth in detail, exceptitig that from the amount of the for- 
met, comprehending the salt lands of Royinuogle,„ a deduction was 
made at the end of the year, of 29,551 Rupees, on account of the exclu- 
sive privilege granted to the society of trade then instituted ; and that 
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in stating the latter, the whole of the towfeer was omitted, as will be 
found invai'iably to have been the fate of all the more recent I’esumed 
improvements under the same denomination, throughout the rest of the 
jageer territory of the soubah, at this memorable period of curru])t na- 
tive management of the finances. In 1188, and subsequently, Yusef- 
poor formally increased 12,850 Eupees beyond the medium standard 
fixed in 1 184, on the basis of three preceding years collections, yielded 
only a gross rental of 3,27,810 Eupees ; and in like manner Saidpoor, 
with 8,001 Es. additional, was rated at 89,080, together making a total 
income of 4,17,490, from which is to be deducted 00,898 zemindarry and 
adaulut charges, to shew the net malgoozary forthcoming in 1190, and 
amounting to 3,50,59 i Eupee.s, inclusive of 28,000 Rupees, annually 
received for kahlary rent, though in form subtracted in the settlement 
of 1187, previous to the late reform in the salt plan. Yet the aumeens, 
in 1183, had discovered in both these divisions of Jessorc, sonrees of 
revenue for (5,02,918 Rupees, comprehending no more than 1,0(5,278 
jdateka. or unproductive funds; which might have been amply replaced 
by ro.sumptiou of bazee zeemeen and ebakeran tenitory at the same 
time formed, of 1,19,304 begas. Perhaps if the skirts and neighbour- 
ing woody islands of the Sundorbunds bad, or could with safety, have 
he'eti exi)lored as far a,s the sa.lt marshes of the bordering ,sea so as to 
admit the growth of the more useful plants, a much larger tract of 
setiuestcred arable ground would have occurred, even proper to be 
reserved from the usurpation of lawless dacoits or robbers, however 
entitled in their accual .savage .state, with -a.^-sociutes in dominion, beasts 
of jjre.y to common rights of nature ; than resumption of the necessary 
uses of Government, of a portion of its proper territory, fraudulently 
aliejuited in favour at least of more ])eacoahlc, if not much more valuable 
subjects, to a foreign .sovereign. In all events, the recoverable _ defi- 
ciency in the rental of the zemindarry, entire a,s liere desciabed, in its 
two divisions of Yusefpoor and iSaidpoor, cannot be e.stimate(l at le.ss 
than one lac of Sicca Eupee.s, in comparison of the chuu- rightlul dues 
of the exchequer in 1172, and thoseestablishedatthedo.se of a full 
cycle of nineteen years succeeding- 

Zeminuakry of Mahmoobshaiiy. 


This little territorial jurisdiction of 844 square miles in the ehuck- 
lah of Bhoosnah, towards the noi-thern angle of the Gelta of the 
Ganges, and surrounded on all sides hy the groat southern division of 
bajeshahy, affording the means of apt comparison with that district, 
hath been successively conferred by dewanny sunnuds, from the time of 
ifaffier Khan to Coasim AUi’s, on. Eamdeo fiamkant of Rajesbaby, and 
Kisiicndeo, all of the Brahmin caste, as found in possession in the years 
1 1:55, 1149, and 1170. But in 1 1 87, within the period of the Company’s 
administration, a very unconstitutional though unequal jjaTtition of 
tlic zemindarry took ])laee by which Govindco ■ of adoption to the 
last official landholder’s former wife, appears to have obtained something 
U‘M.H than a fourth share, in prejudice, to Mohinder and Sunkernarcain, 
the. lineiil descendants by a second marriage, and as such customarily, 
(when no personal exception is made) entitled to the whole, the rents of 
which, before the Dewanny, were burthened with a small yearly pension 
to a mussulman exile and his followers, of the family of the Mugg 
Rajah of Aracan 


ITr.J Grant’s 
view of the 
Jlfjwimcti of 
BMDgal* 
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[circar Malimoodabad. Cbuck. Bhoos. 

Perg. AiiranprabiuLTuL Mfgm'H... 645* 

Aloomuii|)<ior... 

Ameerabad of Begeinlah .. •• 

Azmulpoor ... “ 

Ajetpoor... ... *»* •* 

Bliamuipoor 
Berhudy .. 

Blest Oerriali 
BeRoomuk .* 

Beliaa ... ••• , ..*•* *' 

Bercliampoorali Sahaeu aiufj;g ‘i'UU 

Belw.ir... ^ ,r Am 

Berjmnlalij TowtVer 10,017 

Oimuder bariah 

Jjoonili. 

Paxilpoor... 


Putabarali Salia Muji 


90 ... 


Sarpoor Baiisal ... ... *« 

lurpoor berriuh ... ••• *»* 

8udalu.. — • • 

Shabjebanagur 

Para aiirar Towfecr 4,05:s5 & S 
Tara Quuga, old do. 580, wow 7.387 


Tizicrabad 
Wamaa ... 


do 


8 


[Circar Puitoliabad. Towleer 

I Perg, Mabobitpoor Barderkorlilla 827 

Towfeer unspedfied on the dewan'^s jageer 
Iso Berg. Total Ausil and Towfeer to H73» Ba.Es 


Ausil and Towfeer browglii up ... 
3kl nscoorat— ‘Nuuker 
IausIL ... 1,55,240 . NiemTueky ... 

31,938 f M added Mabli .. 


Towfeer 


GoudliaU do 

38 

iiashempoor 

Iliupa do 

44 

Jehmigurabad 'I’owf. 4,'l57- Ti'l* 

M. 

Khoifrd Mahabitpoor 
Kassiuipoor 

Kerhpoor... 

Kolly Milial do 

404 

Mahmoodshaby, IC, 

Muhimpoor 

hB'n'.ole*.* 

^^leraipuor do 

992 » 

Nazia Anayetpoor do 

... 3, 249 ... 


5,65.5 

4,803 

3,807 

389 
3,104 

574] 

708 

74 

390 
2,673| 

414 

406 

15,505 

726 

20 

2,133 

903 

501 

44 

21,39Cl 

4 78.51 
2,6021 
8,021 
585 

30 001 
0,516 
247 
1,558| 

7,319 

90| 


693 

591 

488 


l,87,180i 


1,775 


Khalsa 1,23,286. Jagheer 63,89 k.. iietj 1,85,405 


Abwabs estabiisiied to 1170. 
f 1. Khasnovessy ... 

2 . FetdkUaneh .«* 

3. Tur Mathoot 

4 . Nuzeranuh Mokurrery^ 

5. Toujedarry Abwab ... 

0, Alieek 

7. Chont Marliattak 

8. Naseran Mansourgunge 

I 0. Serf Siccas I Anna ... 

\ 10. Keffyet Sibeendy Kisnoram 

Total Ausil and Kzafa to U7 
district ... 


3,954 

6,137 

2,484 

8,540] 

10,835 

4,47-1' 

21,331 

l'!',000| 

35,341 

1'4,530! 

on this 
Sa, Hs 


b 1,11,596 


2,97,001 


* Mie — -The new Towfeer on the Dewau’s Jageer, 
chiefly in IVg. lara Uluan, u under iho head cf Nazcnuieh. 
'The Toolook of Megneh, recently l^fauted Uujah ('oonjuba- 
hary, was in all Us. 7,010, wiudi, with the vii. of No.saurah 
to Gaiiioo, makes 7,120. 


225 
3 100 
l,02d| 
4,650 


16,038 

25,200 

295 

709 


5,878 

9131 

Twso, 


I Cossim Aly’s bundobnat in 1169, was iucluaive of Blascom. 
rat and Herboraina Keffyet of 30,000 on Ahibinoodaliahy. 
exactly 2,98,730 Rupees. M. K. Khan’s net Juiinna in U]2 
did not exceed 2,85,978 , but, by an increase the following 
year, of 9,000 Es. tlie revenue was brought back to lunirly 
proper standard ; thus involving an iniproved rental of much 
more than double the ausil toomary, and tiie surrounding 
territory of Uanny Bowimny, paid very little above the origi*, 
nal asBOsament. In 1178, afierthe famine, Mtihmoodshahy! 
was rated m gross for Rs 3,12,402. The medium settlement 
of 1184, gave only Rs 2,72,011, and yet theaumeena found 
sources for 38,744 and including a plateka of no more than 
38,741?, and besides, «s might be expected in a Brahminy 
zemindarry bazee zeraeen, 1,61,605 begas, with ebakeran to, 
the extent, of 39,973 begas more. Nevertheless in U88 
and subaoqueutly to 1 190, the total demand of rent Irom both 
divisions, was reduced to 2,64,223, from which deducting, 
uioahaira &o. charges mofussil originating slue© the year 
1178 , and amounting to 20,839 rupees ; the remaiuing wet 
malgoozary, compared with that of il71, leaves a recoverable 
defalcation, with every reabouable allow ance for bad manage* 
meat of fifty thousand Rupees, and with the expedient re- 
sumption of fruuduleufc idieniitious, at least two lacs. 
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Thexxneqmlly proportioned jurisdiction at 
incuneq y i F ,, i -tQ^ _^nnas to Moodenairain, Ac. ot 

to Nariender Narram the elder, _ and iu^ ^nn.^ 

^'L itithe Smiog . 11 ™““ o£K»J““y .f ^ 

miles ; but hke the suriounui^ nroner subject of comparison, it is 

Bhetoomh. *,‘‘J y^l'jL'lJjben-y <>? mi.n»raiares ol silk ; and being 
“ 1 ,^ Xahageously situated j” — t SiS‘'f« 

:naetS“r 4 ,rite'b.n.k -- at le“l SIS"” 

SrpStTfra.rttarrf ■ cllm AUi, tl.«ngh the»cefo™,rd tfa 
:£,triS Sights been rated infinitely kigber, m prepetta, to rts 

extent or standtird valuation. — “ — - , 


ChudlrJis, Circars and Pergutmahb* 


At u si I 
Junima of 
U35. 


Chuclc. l\loorsliPiabad. Cir. Ikrbeckabad. 

|?erg. r Liwlikerpoor with Allumglta, &c, 771 .. 

j Mirxapoor 

lukursingpoor _ 

j Pluitwatry, Cucar Auduuhor 
-i lluabii'uahad, ditto 

(tyti Madhoupooi*, Jttiuudabad ibii'ini U'.' 
Eslampoor—Mahmooiiahad ... 
A7.jmpoor“-,fo.«»nctalKid 
j (Amganaht— ditto ... 

I Bcdorabad—Malunooclabad ... 


3,40,033 

li>, 7 i 0 

4,fi83j 

0,134*' 

3,790 

7,04*4*1 

1,828| 

4,001 

3 , 5 (X 


Chiia. Oorngaat. 

Porg. ftJobmdpoor 'iowfe.cr..« 
j Ohpdabaxoo do 
1 KuKyheitah do 
ijhaamn do 

d'alurpoor—Kissmut 
Shahistttuagur 

, Kujait-nngur 

b^Waiimcliy do 

IciuAClc. AkbPinagiir. 

Kootwally. Jenriptabad do 

Skikarpoor— Bcrbcckabad 

Chuck. Boosnah. Perg. BUowamiy 
‘ Dia Circar Barbeckabad 


PQ 

s 


4.7r>2 

5,3001 

3,181 

7,4131 


5,780 


.. SJ08 


00,B43| 

7,351 

10,088] 

15,580 

11,400, 

13,218! 

2 , 02 *d 

G36 

11,410] 


Net Aubil Jumma, with Towf. Zeraindarry } 
brougiit up ’•*% I 

Abwabs to 1172. 


1,72,30*"! 


ri. Kliausovessy 

o-r.-g' 

»o CO 


2 * Pulkhaneli 
3 . Zer. Mathoot. 


S2 • 
“o 

c> "-1 
^ a 


WlAr>. 
i,m 

3,722 
1 ,K 0 H 
!,3B 
3 712 

0. Chout Marhatteli Id*, 254 
7 . Nuzer Munsuorg 5,250 
[s. Serf Sa. 1|* Annas 13,301 


S i 

§ ' ft*. Nuz. Mokurrery 
" 5 . Ahuk, SiC. 


737 

];jto 

978! 

087 

J, 9 G 2 | 

7 ; 10 C 

2,75f)| 

0,081 


OS 329'. 


5 , 234 ! 

71 | 

1,701 


21 


Total Atwil and Powf. of the zemin- ? 
darry to 1172, A. B% •** I 

of which, 

Khalsu, 1,37,811 iU., and 


Jageer Musil «•. 

Towfeer ... 29,lo3 

Muscoorat. 

/ L Nankar 

1A1 J ^ Neein Tucky 
'• i 3. Mocaddemy 

(,4. Ayrnah _ 

5 1 Annus not parUcularized 


Div, 


Kr 

48 , 8*18 

„ 307 ^ 
HHB I 
930 > 
l, 2 (U*t 
1 , 419 ^ 


1,76,739 


!\pt Ansil Jumma, wHh Towfeer of/ 
lif»t!i diviaious to U73 **• ... i 

Uurri'Ml up 


4 , 37 ' 


1,72,305 


1,72,305 


Total Abwah 


44,810 23,510 


I'olal MalROO'iary of both divisions U 


ViO.fiU'l.; 


M. R. Khan's bumlobustlin 1172 , 
custoniKrv Musooontt, nmountod only to 2 ,.iG,(id 0 Rs. , but t, in 
n«tr “7 tiontwas^u increase of 8,801 and i.mn.*«iHte y 
after the fatnine, fhn juintna rose still hi(:hi!r. I bis l.ist,i 
howiivor, niav have been comiiaratavely nitUer a rakisl rent , 
irthit aumnLs in liaB, do not allow the semreet nt revninn 
then fortticoming, to be more than 'Y \ o 

IS true, bazee zemeeu and chakenar ^ 

63 474 bftgas. On the contrary the ineuhum scithnuent o i 
1184 , was' greatly luidoi-rutcd, even if tlie ' 

the expense of inoshaireh had not thou hmx m 
as sums probable after abrogation ot the temporary iasimur*i 
luirwhidi gave it birth. Aecordingiy,tbe new I’cminuilrci 
in 1 X 88 , and subscriuontly to 1 190 , uy uii 
mentor 22 500 , raised the iota! yearly demand on the j.un m 
diirrv ux 2 , 24,272 anpecs, thongli wmMjquenee d tin 
tmlt extewrdinury Her.njaimny ehargt^s * 

inadequate inmmalmndy vi redmieci o, m t tn dgwizurry it , 
no inorethan 2 ,(KU) 3 t UnpecR, leaving a deiulcatum wrtumUi 
of forty thousand llupee-;, t Hal. may h* tuture, and t 
moderation, to be rcbioHnl annually to the. public uobH|n .| 


37 
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CANONGOE ZEMINDAEEY OF ROKINPOOK, 

Canonooe Zemindaket of Rokinpooe. 


[Bengal T. 


Mr. J Grant’s This Zemindarry, if not formed and granted at its continually nnderated assess- 

vio-,v o£ the SIS a compensation for perfecting -withi effect and fidelity the high important 

Revenues of ('jmongoe, must be considered the illegitimate offspring of undue in- 

fluence, cxereiseff under the relaxation or ignorance of administration, through the 
Canongoe union of unconstitutional powers, soineiimes vested in the same persons, and ever 
Zoniiiidarry o£ b}' Hindoos 'when permitted thus to hold the incompcitible trusts of an 

ilukiiipoor. iaadboidor, dewan or native efficient minister of the finances, together with 

the prescriptive hereditary post of chancellor, recorder, or keeper of all the rcvtniuc 
and juridical records of the exchequer of the soubah. In iike^manner, as we have 
seen ui modern times, dispersed per^unnahs here and there partially dismembered of 
tupiiahs, villages or gardens ; and these nnascertained fragments of indefinite 
value or extent, scattered and minute, the better to elude investigation, afterwards 
collectively classed under a single head of territory, as might be instanced m the 
case of lajenagur Bykantporc, Cantoonagur, and Eadabuliubpore ; so perhaps the 
district now ii^question, was first acquired by Sicn Narrain of the koyt caste, the 
adoptive ancestor of the present mmor occupant Sooraje^ Narrain, who lately 
siieceadcfi in this established crafty line of filiation, the intermediate possessor 
Luchinunruraiu, in virtue of an English perwanah, declaratory in his favor ot all 
funner ru/hts and privileges, annexed in terms of the original firman of the emperor 
to the office of canongoe, or by dewanny sunnuds confirming ^to him, the customary 
siemindarry appendage of Rokinpoor, which, in all its dimensions, may be estimated 
at GOO B.' square miles, rated and distributed in the following sub-divisions, to the 
year 1172, A.- B. 


Ciuicldalis and Perffuntiahs. 


I’CTg. 


Circ’irs. 


Ansil. 

Jumma. 


u. 


Chuck. Moorshedabad.. 

Cliimahahh Audimher 

Akhetbhahy ... | do. 

Chandpoor With Yil Kiil- 

ft'atchy... 220] do. 

Kctpjnr Joar Mluda Tow 

fpc'r, 1,103 do. 

Kphpgong-Tcmfcer... ... 521 Shereefabad] 

Ferozpour ... Audimher 

Fattoii.nn^ TuL of Pai- 

tuiiy cliura ... Shereefabad] 

Bhf’si'io with VilBagwau* 

puor ... ... 782 do. 

MiieUmd with Vil Komah 

io P. clmru i,44d do. 

Ehiumpoor ... ... ... Mabmood 

Kashypo(jr ... Aiidimber 

Barbucksinsc Tal, of Tarb. 

clmrii, &c*. ... ... .369 Sherenfab'idj 

TOslanipoor 'I'al. of clitlo... 815 Audmiber 

jlvcerutpoor ... Siierecfahad] 

Fiii’oldiahad ... ... ... Audinibcr 

Be.iJiiTnlah do. 

jKoolheriah Vil B:tje|t(jor . . Mahmuod 
f jKootubpoorTalParh churn 754' SiieuKsfubad 

■ Moiarpoor do, 

iGoozerhaut Rwbcchaber 

Azinipoor ... ... Jetmetabad 

Anmrabad of Bdicah Go 
paulpooc 

Eokinpoor Aymah Shah 
1 I Koi 5.086' 


:8cmi'*abad 
Gimganant 
Ic'dm'abad, 
AHlunfabad ,, 
Puitehjungpot.., 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mahmood 

do. 

do, 


Chucklahs and Pergunimhs. 


Carried up... 'fi, 00,503! 


4,3951 

4,857 

6,236| 

4,701 

909 

10,896 

6,520' 

13,322.’ 

16 , 017 ’ 

2,057 

2,040 

688 

845’ 

405 

2,373 

3,917, 

93] 

1,100 

380 

80 

328 

20,410 

67,641 

2J,45')| 

413 

317! 

' 79 
101 


[Bergs. 


Perge. 


iPerg f 




Brought up.. 
Obiick. Burdwan, 

Aurangabad * 

[Benodnagar ... 


Ghuck. Ilooghly. 
Mandel Ghaal... 
Abwab Foajedarry 


Circars. 


42 

D3 


Chaclc. Akbernagar. 
jAkbernag’ur 
Uusshazary Towfecr ... 

Ilaviilee Tandah do 
Kas'^lmnagar vil Bagwanpoor 
Nobanga of Bardieat 
Kankjole 

Tajepoor Madooah 
Sebulpoor 
Koonlabarry ... 

Kootwally AymahTowf, 6,902 
Dersherk do. 5,417 do. 2,017 

Shenpoorhijiahpoor 

Bnheray 

Bair Tandah Towfeer, L. H* 
Kootwally do. do. ... U 


Seliniabad 

do. 


Mindaram 

Satgaro. 


A Uhl I 
Jainnm. 


Awlimber 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do, 

|jennetabad 
do. 
do, 
do. 

1 Barbeckab, 
Audimher 
do. 
do. 


Ferg f 

i 

I 

G. ^ 


2,00,503' 

8,067’ 

4,090’ 


3,079: 

Of! 


385 

71 

1,111 

wm\ 

45’ 

760| 

I,30*J 

854d 

5,604] 

17 , 780 ’ 

13,140! 

1,477! 

i8;v 

31 

26! 


, Chuck. Jcliangeernagur. 
Sagardco Towfeer ...1,089 

Sahibabad do. 3,860 on the 
. Jagur Arbabulrnai ... 1,502] 
Mokaenabad Jag Kawar 3 1 602 
Asluikabad ... •*- 

Nutidolapoor Towfeer ... 206 
Talibabad ... 


Bazoohay 

do, 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do, 


8,6351 

3 1 

5,602 

18,102' 

ISRl 

861 

2,50! 
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Circars 

Ausil 

Jumma 

roomary. 

Mahmood 

24 

do. 

34 

do. 

267 

do. 

01 

do. 

245 

do. 

433 

do. 

420 

Fat teiiabad. 

21 

do. 

215, 

... 

34 

Gorahgaiit. 

3S5 

do. 

405 

Ba zoohay. 

4,047 

do. 

12,270 

do. 

07 

do. 

1,730 

do. 

07 


:3,C8,7Q1' 


13,92S 

, 

3,91-, 78] 


Chucklalis and Pergnunahs. 


f I 




|fJ. ^ 
I 


Pcrg r\ 


Perg, 


Chuck. Blioosnah 
Bedjiinilali 
A-uriingabad ... 

Jehangeerabad 

C?liumurky Towfeer 0| 

Fazllpoor 
Paiga ... 

Bazuoras ... 

Putpassar Towfeer IS] 

ilillapoor 

Towfeer of Paiga and 15azooras| 

Chuck. Gorahgaiit. 
ilutcr Jerooppoor Towfeer 32{ 
Serlmttah 
fVndelgong 
Bheerpoor 
Mominsiiig 

Barbeckpoor To\vfcer..« 852 
Chuck. Curryharry. 

Scerpoor Duskawnalu.p 


p0. Total Ansi! andTowfeer in 1 173, ") 

! A. B of winch, Ausil 3,1)1,808, V 
Towfeer 16,800 J 


and of the former Khalsa ^ 

.-kb 

and Jagecr 38,005 ... J 


3,53,006, Aymali lOJhb >3,81,001 


Muscoorat, 


Abwabs, 

1 . Khasnoveesay 

2. PoujedaiTy Abwab . 

3. Khest Gone 

4. Chout Marhattak 

5. Serf Sicca H An. 


1701 

I 

311 1 

2,600 > 

41^77 ! 

I 

30,537 J 


1. Naukar 

.. 1,1021 

3. Neemtucky 

1,030 1 

3, Moccuddemy 

.. 7H 1 

t 

4. Aymah .. 

10,714 1 

.‘i, Efizincii . « 

247 ! 

j 

6. I’ailan ... ... 

89J 

Met A uni! Jumma wit! 
Bn. lls, carried up... 

'fowfecr ( 

... ...3 


foTAL Malgoozary of Uokinpoor ... Sa. Es. 


Ansi I 
Jumnia 
Tuomtiiy 


2,01,781 


71>34i 


3,C6,315| 


Exclusive of Towfeer on the Jageer Nowareh, tocnunier" 
balance the Biuidobusty deduction of Parbuity Ohuinhii 
Talook, ot 0,934 Jls. wiicu bcparately accuuutod for. 


Cossim AlU’a Jumma Kool of 1160 amounted only to 


bly excluded from the goueral settlement of that year. M. E 


..receding year. In 1173 an increase of 10,000 Rupees 

was made on. the former oiBciid jummabundy : notwithstand- 
ing which, the medium rental of 1184 fell to 3,32,431 , though 
|t,he aumeens liave stated aa if they had really discovered the 
territorial resources of the Canongoe Zemindarry to be in 
revenue 3,65,093 Rs., and in bazee f.emcen 35,097 beglias. 
IThe possessor must in ^ this casoj officially have been the 
channel of communication j yet interested as he matcriallj 
[Was, in concealing* the full amount of his income, he conhl 
not descend with decency below the ascertained standard of 
OoHsini AllPs or M. it, KhaiPs as'sessmeni. ^ la 1188 andj 
|HUi)sequcntly to 1 199, an annual increase of Es, 35,000,' 
raised the last reduced Jumnia in gross to Rupees 2,67,431 ,j 
[but deducting 50,065 atlendaui serinjammy charges, left no' 
|moro than 3,17,365 Rupees of net nralgoaxary to the ex- 
chequer j so that ^though a hold thing to advance in almost 
certain opposition to wfeat will be alledgcd by the chie! na- 
tive orncie in matters of finance.) I venture to fix the rec^ 
[Verablc defalcation here, to be one lie and a balf of 
lltinees. At the same time, if the duties of Canongoc 
faithfully and fully to bo perfonned, perhaps two-thirds' 
jthat sum ought to bo remitted to the occupant, over a) 
above his actuuUy known pcrtjuuiicu from this office. 
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y.EMIXI)AREy OF EQEAClvFOOlJ, 


[Bengcd L 


>.Ir. J. Grant's 
7iew of llte 
Revenues of 
Reogal, 


Zendudarry 
of Ed rack- 
]_) oor. 


Zejiindaery of Edeackpoor. 


The ZeiniudaiTy of Edrackpoor or Gorahgaufc, anciently part of 
the great district of Aurangabad, and successively eoniorred hy sun- 

'ud from the time of Sujah Khan, on Bishen-naht, Shien-naht, and 
Goor-mdit, the present occupant (pd aU of the 

ably loss in extent, than the assigned dimensions of Rcnnel, because 
he includes in his calculation, the undistinguished portiou, or moiety 
blnS- trDinagepoor, under the same local denominations On 
the whole, this little territorial trust, altogether situated in the chuck- 
lah and circar at Goraiigaut, may be 

square miles, divided and rated as foUows, to the year 1 17 A- h- 


Cbucklaks, Circars and Pergunnuks. 


Cliuck. and Circar Gorabgauk 

Pcrg. Adrackpoor, 

Aslampoor 

Annchy 

Agluinban 

Alygong 

AUhdadpoor. 

Alhab... 

Azmnfcpoor 

Ardoobi'zar 

Abdulalipoor 


Aiisil 

Jumma 


... 8o3 

... 2,431] 


Bnga 

Bokil 

Bazndpoor I'owfecr... 

Bery Gorahgaut Towfeer 
Bery Skanurkfallnli .. 

Berliia, Parah, &c.., 

Folad-desi»y... 

Gatnal Towfeer 1,337 

Guiije Shfinur Epallali 

Gliooiy .. 

Oiuiju Gorahgaut 

Ha, lit Meejmcnetpoor.,. 
Ilyatnugeer... 



Khai. Talook... 

KasHiiipoor ... ... 

Katirpoor 

liubuu 

Musjed under Kahly 

Musjed IIuHsein 3Hahy 
Mookiibpoor... 

Penje 


Sultan|KHjir •. 
Senuoor 
Shahzadpoor ... 
Serai Jloabad. 


T.doofc Tally,. 
Tooky gout*.. 


... Towfeer 3fci 
"r .'.‘'do. 318 


Chncklahs, Circars and Pergunnahsi. 


Ansi! 

Jumma. 


3,025 

1,898| 

218 

208 

5,381 

ll4 

88 

45 

76 

8t9| 

1,78B 

1,203 

6,259 

6 , 433 ! 

1,093 

27| 

9,835 

4,823| 

1,348 

455 

2,98r 

355 

025 

5,787| 

4,565 

104| 

1,339 

130j 

25 

273 

4,115 

i 

29 

205 

2,3771 

70 


Brought forward 

[Perg. Aula-gachy... 

Azimpoor ... 

Bazar Jheket 

Bmdy 

Bhemen Kondah ... -- 

Bel-ghaut low leer 3,500 

Bedlina ... 

Baloobazar ... ••• j 

Bagduar ... Towfeer 2, /50| 

Haut Eslamgunje 

Jakehady ... 

Koohvally ..o »• •••j 

Kenwoorpoor..* Towfeer 3,300j 

Mulgong 

Meaauamokraiu 

Hemuck Qolah or Taiinpoor.., 

Cray gacha.*. *»• Towfeer 1,331 

Russolpoor and Bunlicr.geray.,, 

Sultangunje and Bhahgitnjc... 
Shcrepoor Ojilbany Towfeer 505 
Seruy JNIowunger ... ... - , 

Scerponr Hoabad ... Towfeer 2,897 
Bcray Kandby ... do 86 

Taje-puttary.t. 

Talook Kislmay 

60- Berg, Tot. Auail and Towl until 1373 

of which An8il,l,08,430 & Towf,30,W3 

Khalsa 8S,301 aud JuRoeir | 

Carried over... 


341 

590 

68,0X1 


68,011 

403 

204| 

131 

3,069 

3,933 

3,895! 

1,270| 

15)1 

8,647' 

6,571 

710| 

30 

0,463 

2,025| 

4i7| 

92 

6,f58S 

1,083 

1,309 

6,403 

14' 

4,200 

135 

58 

84 


1,28,574 


1,28,574 
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L\ 


Ausil and Towfeer of ilie Zemy. to n7-.*.brougkt over| 
Muscaoral. 


1. Naukar,.« 

... 

5IB 1 

3. Neenitacky ... ... «•« 


3^7 

3, Aymah.,, 


18 

4. Rozineb... 


315 f 

5, Paikan..® 


21-7 

6. Eahbcran.w 

— 

149 

A b walk- to ir/2. 

Net 


i, KliaHUOVccsfty 

... 

4,795 

3, Fcelkmuih 


3,876 

3. Foujedarry Abwab 


2,1S9 

4. Zer Mai-hoot.., 


i,SI4 

5. Nuzenmah Blokurrery 

... 

2 oao 

/ 

6. Abuk... 


3,3.55 

7. Choui Marlialln 


14sH45 

B. Nuznw Muurtoorgungd 


17,000 

9, Serf SkH% l| Aunai..« 


15,872 


1,G8' 


l,2S,57i' 


Cossim AUi’s bunclobust for 1169, 
was, 1,86,217 net; M. K. KliaiiY in 
1172 , was in pjrosH, 1,93,S23 ; from 
winch, he deducts, first, Ja^eors* ini 
. the name of Hussein Rep E.han, and; 
for military charges, 6,400 ; secondly, 
the Muscooniias betoie stated leav- 
ing a clear rental only of 1,85,171 
Rupees. In fact, 3,000 llupeeM, new 
towfeer, make the real dilference be- 
tween the two assessments* In 1190, 
-after an increase of _ 15,000 Bs. bad 
1 26,887 been put on the medium setilement of 
1 184, the total revenue then lorth-^ 
coming, amounted to 1,60,196, fiom^ 
which, (deducting about 18,000 for 
MofussU Serinjammy charges, and 
making sohm allowance on account ot 
the afore mentioned jageers* appa- 
rently continued or bestowed without 
authority). I deem myself sufficiently 
wiirranted in stating here a deficiency, 
to be recovered, of forty-five thousandj 
Sicca Kupers. 


61-,7‘tH 


1.91,6351 


Zkajindaeby and Talook op Fdttuxxsino. 

In reviewing the Hackikut Jumma or historical detail of the rent- 
roll of the different zemindarries of Bengal the one now under consi- k 

deration affords, the first instance of real dxminutxon hy decline and 
dlsmeinherment, in Ausil valuation or extent, from the peno o is 
original formation in the administration of Jaffier Khan, to *^6 pre- 
seiit time. The larger districts, in possession of affiuent landholdeis, 
who could purchase favours through hribery, swallowp up, ap were 
enlarged by annexations of territory taken from the lesser, ot which 
the official occupants might not bo in a condffion to resist enCToach- 
iiients ; as in like manner, wo often find the former exempted from a 
proportional share of the more recent assessments cycled Abwab while 
tlie latter, have been unreasonably oppressed with imposts to make up 
the deficiency of the general necessary demand of the sovereign to 
answer tlic yearly exigencies of the btate ; or perhaps frequently, 
throindi th (5 collusion of native officers of the Rhalsa, with the insidu- 
ous view of distressing those petty zemindars lyto an apparent volun- 
tary rcdiiHiuishmcnt of their possessory rights, held under the s^anction 
of d suniuid IVom Clovernment. I wish it may not be found that t us 
mi(,uitous practice hath been most prevalent m our 
and given Inrth to many existing talooks of new 
this may b<‘, Fultehsing, in its actual dimensions in 11 <2, being onJy 
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ZEMCNBAKTIY AND TALOOK OF FUTTERSING, 


[Be^igal L 


Mr.J^Granfs 259 square miles, forming comparatively little more tlian a point of 
Tiew of the QQj^nexlon between Rajeshahy, Beerbhooiii, Burdwan, with Kistna^iir 

n_ . X 1 r>T ' 1* T .. . ® ^ 


Be venues 
Bengal 


on the western border of the Bhagzietty, and conferred successively on 

— Herrypersaud, the son of Snrajanuni and Neel Kaimt, ttie present 

Zemindarry occupant of the Brahmin race (both of them servants of their predeces- 
Tn8r.At A-p office respectively) was comprised in the following pergiinnah 


and Taiook of 
Butfcelising, 


divisions on the chiicklah of Moorshedabad^ viz : 


1 Pergunnahs and Circars. 

Ausil 

Jumma 

1135. 

Disbursements 
Teshkhusy, 
or elFeetive 
Dundobust. 

Kemaiii- 

ing 

Ausil, 

Jumma 

1173. 

Tealikhiisy, or effective 
Bundobusty Jumma on the Ausil, 
at different periods. 

Perg. Puttehsing Circar..,Shereefabad... Ausil... 

BslampoorM* ...Audiinber 

Iveerutpoor Shereefabad 

Oadla Ditto ... ... 

Clmnakalxly Audimber 

* Ketgur doar Mhola, Ditto 

Bhirole... 8bereefaljad 

Kashypore... ...Audiinber 

Barbecbring Slierecfubad ... .. 

•* koolbepiah Malmoodabad 

Kootubpoor.., ...Shereefabad ... ... 

1,33,708 

19,543 

35,470 

8,348 

2,483 

1,445 

814 

3,009 

874 

1,6G8 

73 

31,933 

1,036 

4,440 

787 

87 

1,30 77G 
16,488 
11,030 
7,561 
2 483 
i;446 
727 
3,009 
87^ 
1.668 
72 

In 114*9 the Teshkhees jumma on 
the totalAusil of 1136, was, 1,41,826. 
In 1169, after the disbursements 
stated, contiiiuiiig the same to J 1 73. 

The Teshkeessy on the whole ot 
tho Ausil remaining, was Sicca 
Rupees, 1,37,294, ou account of the 
Kludsa. 

1 1 Perg. Total of the Zemindarry and I'ulook 

1,80,416 

18,382 

168,134 


ZeMINDAEHT and TaLOOK 01-' Fottehsing. 


Taiook o£ Various causes, the separate effects of which I do not tliink neces- 
Futtehsing. present occasion minutely to examine, may have influenced 

the extraordinary reduction of the original standard assessment, now 
for the first time occurring in the Zemindarry detail of the souhah of 
Bengal, in the compendious form of a Teshkhussy Jumma on the total 
of the Ausil : Isfc. It may involve part of the general small remission 
of Sujah Khan, under the same technical dinomination on the Ausil 
toomary of Ids predecessor. 2dly, It may in part, and possibly 
altogether, have been inconsequence of the destuctivo war commenced 
with the Marhattahs in 1148, and waged for years in and about tins 
little territory, to the certain diminution of its annual funds of re venue ; 
3dly. As near one half of the district is a morass, partially capable 
perhaps of producing only a scanty crop of rice, after an original 
outlay in the mode of tuckavy for the purpose of melioration, usually 
made by the sovereign proprietor alone, enabled with the will to en- 
courage or perform the greater agricultural improvements in Hin- 
dostan j so when the constant smaller expense and labour necessary 
to maintain works of permanent utility in husbandry were for a long 
time discontinued, these may have fallen more quickly in decay, tlian 
they couM again be gradually restored, through the miserably icehle 
efforts of a needy <lcspotic Government. 4th. Herrypersaud the 
former landholder, dying without issue, in tho time of Aliverdi Khan, 
Bydonaut lits servant, procured a zomindarry sunnud for the whole 
possession, in the name of hi.s own son Neelkaunt the present occupant. 
Parhutty wife of the deceased, claimed a subsi.stence ; and it seems 
likely, that a temporary .-dlowauce was made to her, forming part (/f 

♦ These three Fcrguttnahs contam the taiook of ilerrypnrsnud, the son of ,?uroje)iam. 
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the Teslikliussy reduction ; but it was reserved for an Englisli admin- J* Gfraafs 
istration, after a lapse of near SO years, to espouse her farther's preten- p^^^iics '^ol 
sions ; to decree in her favour a moiety of the chartered rights of Bengal- 

Neelkaunt, which had been otherwise considerably lessened by new 7 

alienations to Khalsa Mutseddy Talookdars ; and in her behalf even 
coiintoiiance the novel system of female adoption, in a country where Fatteiising* 
hitherto the natives of that sea are held always either in legal or virtual 
slaveiy. However this may be, on the basis of the ausil jumma tesh- 
kliees of 1169, the revenue then recovered its ancient original standard 
in the establishment of Abwabs, viz : 


Jumma TcsliWieeskool of Fiittehsing ini . 

Muscoorat. 

Nankar to tlic zeminiiar 

k^eern Tucky Canoiigoe 


Atwabs 

1, Khasnoveessy ... 

S. Feelkhaneli 
a Zer Matboot 

4. Abuk 

5. Choufc Marbatfcuh 

C, Nuzzcr Mmiaoorgunge... 

7. Serf Sicca 1|' Annas .. 


iicai 


4,584 •> 


Netj 
2,784*1 
G.1S7 
0,240 
1,440 y\ 
14,357 
0,041 
1,003 j 


Total Malgoozary of the district iu 1170 Bs.: 


1,37,294 


1,34,709 


50,124- 


1.84, 893j 


M*. K. Khan in 1172, rednoing the 
Ausil to Hupees 1^11,225, concluded a 
net bundobnst for that and nearly the 
afo restated Abwabs, amounting to 
1,60,037. In 1183, notwithstandmg 
large and repeated alienations of terri- 
tory to make up the new talooks ot 
Kadabullubpore, &c. even tbe aumeens 
find sources of revenue, including a 
small plateka of 1,02,633 Rupees, be- 
sides 65,032 beghas of bazee zemeen 
and chakeran lands. Yet in 1 1 90 the 
gloss jumma m\s no more than Bupeesj 
1,02,030 , from winch, deducting 
5,833 for mofussil seriujaramy cbaiges 
[only, such a clear income will remain, 
as must^ leave at least a recoverable 
defalcation of eigliiy-five thousand! 
llupecR, inclusive of irregular talook 
darry dismemberments. 


ZeMINDAKEY KrSMATEAH OF STAHOMEDAMEENPOEE, 


M alioTOcda- 
meenpore. 


Zemittdarry 

This district, comprehending about 700 square miles, with all the 
European settlements in Bengal, on the western margin of the river 
Hooghly, from the Eoujedarry caintal of that name, or port custom 
house called Bukhshbundcr. down to tho opposite shore of Calcutta, 
was dismmnbered from the Paiuam permanent holding of Arseh thou 
the Eaihimmi entire of Ramisser, a Koyt, father of Eagoodees, and 
grandfother of Govindes, who succeeded to one*third of the whole trust, 
first erected into a separate zemindarry, between the years 1135 and 
1147 A. B. It was at the same time, partitioned among the former’s 
two y()inig(;r sons and two nephews, with a brahmin de])endent of the 
family, each of whom gave his own name, (still retained on tho Khalsa 
records,) to the sub-division or portion so acquired ; but all were assessed 
for rfivenuo to Govei'iuncut under the single bead of Mahomedameon- 
pore, and in lik(! niauner paid alone, through tho channel of iiio most 
oonsidcrablo or responsible of the I'firticipinits, 
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Foitions of Ausil Jumma and Tow feet held by each Partner, 

S g 

.2 E. 

Chiicklahs, Circars and Pergimnaha. 

s § 

§ ss-f 
'^'SA a 

<» "w § o 

..'tt ® 

•o 2 fl'V 

ts o 

A 

"ZJ o 

52 ® 

o 

u o ^ 

3 uqCD 

1-3 . 

OQ “ M 
m O 

•S o 

C ^ eij 

|°2 

113- 

2 A " 

J “ 

2? o 

a o p. 

Total. 

Ansil and Tow 
MahomedameeB 



s 


a 

a 

rn 

“o 

Clmcklali lloiighly, Circar Satgam. 







Rerg. 

fArseb, 

430 

474 

384 

331 

5,-384 

6,886 

Abwab h'oujedarry. 

344. 

210 

126 

255 

160 

1,096 


Anaeerabad of Pyonan. Towf. 13,289 

... 

30,767 

12,479 

««. 


83,246 


Ameerpoor... 

... 

6,134 

3,016 

... 

... 

8,150 

7,65.5 

CO CO 

Amveerpoor, ... Towfeer 3,000 

■*'l,399 

... 

... 

... 

7,655 

^ iD 

Boroo. .. 

is,07i 

7,465 

699 

1,473 

24,006 

1,866 


Belindeh. ... ... 

... 

1.093 

663 

... 

103 


Belliah ... 

*“ 1,814 

... 


... 

3 

3 


Chntvpoor 

1,735 

1,035 

922 

... 

.5,536 

: ; 

Chandunagore 

... 


. . 


7 

7 


Calcutta,... .. Towfeer 987 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,483 

J,482 

W 

Dharseh, Circar Seliniabad 

9C8 

... 


• « 

238 

1,206 


Feyzullahpoor 

304 

5,527 

3,396 

159 

... 

9,286 


Gunie Sunkerabad .. 

5i.n 

... 

... 

... 

978 

978 

Havilleo Shor ... 

... 

.. 

343 

8,089 

.8,945 

33. H 

Hutkimdah 

3 

1,515 

921 

3 

126 

2,567 

Heirah Kahly 

44 

36 

19 

34 

32 

165 


Kahrar ... .. Towfeer 15,587 

15,931 

. . 

! 

13,. 390 


28,331 


Kuhtliah... ... ... 

*"6.479 

1,961 

"*1,178 


i,27I 

4.413 

r- 

Mahomedameenpore 


! 5,107 

77 

11,6.56 


Mugoorah ... ... 

"*1,306 

362 

I " 157 

... 

.. 

417 

j.- oa 

Aiuzufupoor 

... 

I 

936 

107 

2,142 

107 


Maiiziinnagnr 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Mirzapoor ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

190 

190 

" : 

Mohai 

... 


»«• 

... 

628 

628 


Pyonan 

13,103 

714 

423 

9,417 

980 

33,637 


Patmhal ... 

... 

426 

3,56 

... 

114 

682 

la. 

Paikau ... 

. , 

1,290 

731 

. . 

199 

2, 1.5.8 


Pyghetty ... 

... 


2 


260 

366 

kSelimpoor ... 

3 

2 

«_ 

1 

1,354 

1,260 



41,3.53 


32,153 

30,589 

2.1,701 

1,83,935 

Chuck. Moorshedabad. Circar Satgam Perg.} 
Klioshalpoor ... ... ..-J 

7,191 


4,851 

13,045 

Chuck. Buriiwan, do ... Selimabad Kobazpoor) 
Towf ... 6,658i 

... 

6,830 

3,515 


... 

10,345 

Total of Mahomedameenpore in 1372 A. B 

48,547 

60,969 

35,668 

35.410] 

2.5,701 

2,06,325 


Aiisil and Towfeer of Maljomedu'i ^ OG 335 

mcenpore ... Brought down J ""j * ^ j 


ifuacoorafc. 


Fftjiliar 
3. Ncomtiiclcy 
3. Miijeraj 


Abwahs. 

I. Khastiovessy 
i2. Nuzxer Mokwrory 
p. FecDtaeli 
4. Zer Matliooi 
|5. Ahnk ... 

6. Chout IMarhattah 
|7. SerfSjcca 1| 


745-) 
G84 S 
75SU 


2,190 


4,908 1 
77,909 f 
7,934 1 
2,015 y 
4,9HB } 
24,805 1 
13,935 j 


1,34.435 


Total Ausil and Ezafa of the? «? m fSrtA 
zemmdarry.,. ... Sa. Es./ 


iNote.— "At the same time, the Saver or variublJ 
duties collected at the EukUshhunder, ilich 
included tinder the head of MahommlnH 
meenpore, bdt nhw sepamted, amounted' 
to Aiisil and Ahwah 1,43,883. waking: 
3 *«3?ether. 4, H 1,443 Sica EupccH, 


Besides the charges of Muscoorat, 14,062 Rupees were iiBimllyj 
Ideducted on account of the Sebuady of the Foujedar ; but which,' 
'belonging more properly to the Sayer, the amount is accordingly 
now transferred to that head. At any rate, an enormous doM- 
cation appears in M. R. Khan’s first settlement in 1 172, as the 
total did not exceed 1,64,514 Rupees, including little more than 
two shares of Mahomedameenpore, and alone the Khalsa^ Ausii 
Jumma of the whole. Innumerable recent sub-divisions with de- 
signedly perplexed statements of this zemindarry, are the sure 
indications of wilful embezzlement. Yet in 1178, it seems pro- 
bable, that the original proper standard of revenue, was Some way 
or other accounted for. In 1 183, the aumeens allow only 2*76,062 
Rtipees Hustabood resources ; but at the same time, in a bazoo 
zemeen of 1,16,545 beghas, besides 19,073 more of ohakeran 
lands, they discover in part tho fraudulent means by which the' 
remaining funds have been sunk. The medium bundobust never*' 
thole, ss, iu 118 i, was Rupees 2,70,092. In 1190, it fell to 
2,55,113 gross rental, charged tindoubtodly with a mofussil S6-l 
rinjarnmy of at least 20,000 Ru})oes, So that I think myself 
suflicicntly warranted iu stating here a recoverable dehoicncy of 
one lac of Sicca Rupees, including however, the whole or any 
jparfc of tho kismufc of siinboHC, fouml dismcmhcrotl and (jisowhcrc 
credited. 
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1st.— Zebiinbabry Pergotnahay Mcjttafurbukat, 


The petty scattered Districts included under this head^ (all within the ehucklaii of Goralig;aiit 
in and about that division of Rajesbahy called Betooriah,) comprehended when taken together 2^103 
square miles, forming the modem coiiectorship of Silberris, and sub-divided into six B’^hole or kisina-* 
teah single pergimnah zemindarries, rated at different periods from 1171 to 1190 as Mows: 



British square miles 
in the whole. 

Ausli Jumma, exclu- 
sive of portions 
elsewhere account- 
ed for. 

? r* JD ^ 

^ gi § 

“C a r-* o 

3 t53 rH p} 

• rw aa P -1 

H S o o 
•g 

NetAusil and Abwab 
ill 1172, settled 
by M. R. Khan. 

Gross medium settle- 
ment of the same 
territory in 1184, 
A. B. 

1. Silberris, in Circar Bazoohay, border- 
ing on Edrackpoor, after deducting a 
small portion belonging to llajcshaliy 
and Scyd Dowlat Talookdar of Monrh 
shed abaci, elsewhere accounted for, is 
partitioned generally amongst lb land- 
holders, viz. Eizi ul *dien and Bedia ul 
zeman | share ; Abuterab and Merry- 
rarn { almost cf|ually divided between 
them ; Gunga Luckynarrain ; Gopaul 
Kisliore, Booderam Kalhapusand, &c. 
the remainder 

2G4 

5J.,50(i 

92,220 

98,866 

i 

1 

1 

87,923! 

2. Ateali, in do. circar, on the confines 
of Dacca, shared between Khodo 
Nowaz, Ncby and Shah Nowaz, three 
mussulman fakeers, in the proportion 
of one half to the foriiKjr, and the same 
equally amongst the two latter, is in all. 

787 

16,041 

47,404 

48,500 

tr 

38,130 

3. Burbazoo Massirn Shahy, adjoining 
to the foregoing pergmmahs in do. 
(drear, 3-4ths to Bijib Aly and Maho- 
med Siiffai; the remainder to Herdio 
Bagooram, ko. — 5 persons. ... 

468 

19,159 

43,546 

42,794 

40,885 

4. ^ Kagmarj, in circar Gorahgant, ad- 
joining to the preceding perg. Bamnahi 
and Olioud 

374 

17,196 

28,504 

29,309 

28,736 

6. Barbeckpoor, in circar Penjerah, ad- 
joining to Jehangurpoor, altogether to 
Shim ¥aht Dungcr, excepting the 
small separated talook of Moorsheda- 
bad, in the name of Bara Barn 

159 

15,193 

28,839 

39,978 

t 

22,817 

6. Chowgong, circar Barbeckabad, in' 
the very heart of Betooreah, belonging to 
Kishen Kaunt, half brother of' Bam- 
kauni of Rajeshahy 

51 

9,320 

17,883 

17,883 

13,859 

Talook of the perg. of Chowrah to Bam- 
suiikcr in do. circar, and included in 
the measurement of Jehangurpoor ... 


9,731 

4,070 

4,111 

1,537 

Totals of t]ie Bisirici ... 

1 3,103 

, 1,34.,04C 

2,61,471 

, 2,70,04l' 

2,33,887 


in 1188 and subsequently to 1190, the gross jumma of the preceding^ territory was raised^ 
though I do not know in what proporliou distnbuted throng hoiU the diircrcnt pergunnahs to 
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2,91,747s extra diaries of management 27,G31, wliicli being as imnccessary, leaves 

only a net mali>oozary of -ijCil-JUi ; and substmctiiig further tlie talooks of Silberris andBar- 
beckpooT belonging to Moorsluvlabad, excluded from the settlement prior to the dewanny, but 
since collected, at the I ate of 8,01 1 ) Bs. as part of the actual rental of this district. Bunclo- 
busts of llTo and 1190, may be considered on a par. 


Zemin DARBY Pergunnahat Muttafuerukat, 


The dispersed Pca’gumiahs of measured extent included under this liead, and pariltioned 
among several zemindars in whole or broken divisions, may be classed together, though separate- 
ly rated from the yt ar 1171 to 1190, so as to shew the diflferenee or defalcation of the latter 
period, on a compauson with the former ; agreeable to the following detail : 


! 

i 

j 

— 1 

British square miles in the 
whole. 

A g'2 

.9 

0 ^ 

CIJ -(-> O*””* 

O'Ei'O rH 
^ 5*. <U 

'J*' 0 

a --3 t 

I'" - 1 

<1 

t» rj"«« 

ca-S 0 

cS w 

^ ‘m 

2 a 

52 ^ Q 

-j-j tlT CJ 

<1^ !T A 

•g 02 r-t 

Net Ansi land Abwab of the 
same territory, prior to 
the Dewanny, or in 11/1. 

Net Ausil and Ab’,vab of the 
same to 1190, during the 
Company ’sproiier manage- 
ment. 

liffeience- or defalcation 
between the two last state- 
ments, supposed to be re- 
coverable in future. f 

1, Chuudly on the iMahanadec, near its junc- 
tion on the eastern side of the Ganges^ 
composed of the whole pergunnahs of the 
same name in the chucklah of Moorslie- 
dabad 5 of a portion of Fultapoor and 
Ni/.ampoor, in that part of Gorahgaut, 

1 with a kissmnfc of Sheerpoor hojrahpoor, 

in the cliiiuldah of Akbernagur ; all 
; making part of the circar of Barbcckabad, 

and now portioned into two Idfcimuteiih 
5:emindarrics, between Sctrajcct abotit 
and liolanaht \ ... 

ISO 

40,875 

68,827 

67,275 

55,705 

11,570 

2. Jahirpore, half poig. adjoining to the 
former district easterly in the oircar of Bar- 
beckvabad and chucklah of CoraligaTit, 
sub-divided etpially l>etwc<in Rngooriiider 
and Narrainder NaiTain, stood rated 

83 

i 

13,0G3 

23,140 

23,303 

40,802 

incrcawj, 

3. Moseedah, adjoining to the north of Je- 
hangurpoor, also the circar of fjarbecka- 
bad and cliuclilah (»f Gorahgaut, held nn- 
participatcd by JJutl.a Naht.. 

153 

1,3,650 

23,434 

22,385 

28,100 

increase. 

4. Chunakiddy Proper, being about ouohalf of 
the whole perg. iij its original rained ex- 
tent, comprehending the great decliiiing 
capital of ^loorahodabad, in the chuck- 
lab ot the same name and circar of 
Antlimber, subdivided between Anun- 
ehiind, Adeyclnmd, Golaubchnnd, auil 
Khoshal Sing, in the proi>ortion of 14 
Annas to the tliroo former, and two Annas 
( to the latter ; together 

2G9 

i 

f ; 

1 

i 

5G,C39 

32,041 

38,479 

22,977 

15,502 

0. Satsyka, kismtit ipergunnah on the wckI 
of the river Houghly below Nndeah, In 
the circar of Selimabad, cbimklah Moor 
shedabad, the eahtiman of Mahomed 
Akber Chowdry,,* 

13$ 

37,602 

70,768 

68,009 

55,000 

lS,!)0fl 

I TutalH of this division.*# 

823 

1,61,910 

2,10413' 

1 

2,19447 

2,11,044 

40,981 
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1 cannot well account for tiie increase which appears on the jura- ’^.Granf.'i 
Ilia of Taliirpore and Moseedali, on comparison of the hnndobusts of ijg^emies ^of 
1190 and 1171, unless there hath been a recent hustaboocl valuation of Heugai 

both perguiiiialis, or that they have been alienated from the original — — 

possessors ; in either of which cases, such a result, barring any notori- P^ar!ilui' 

oils frauds, might be deemed inevitable. With respect to the tesh- 
kheessy diminution from the Ausil toomary ofCliimekahly.and evenfrom tafufrukau 
the settlement of i 171, a considerable decrease may be fairly accounted 
for, in coiise(|uence of the continued declining state oi‘ the city of Moor-* 
shednbad, since the removal from thence of the seat of Ooveniment ; 
but ill regard to Mahomed Akbar’s eahtimaa of Satsj-ka, before we can 
with propriety admit of any real deficiency in the original territorial 
funds of the talook, he should be compelled to shew, in a detail of 
villages or farms, time and occasion, the particulars of the losses sus- 
tained on a comparison of the two bundobusts of 1171 and ] 190. On 
the whole, Y/e may state the defalcation of tlie first and two last of tiie 
foregoing pmgunnalis, at 30,000 Kupees. 


Zik^lINBARnY RAJE of BlSnENPOOR. 


Idiis district, celebrated by modern speculative liistorians, for the Zemnularry 
primitive inoHensivc manners of its inhabitants, under a.ii [7t(»|)iaii sys- ^‘''■1'* 
torn of internal administration, and distinguished in Mengai iis a m\st id' 
tlucwcs, until the period of its complete subjugation to the ¥!ng;ul au- 
thority, c,(>m)>r(hen{Is 1,250 E. square miles, in tbo- circar of iMaduAvn 
and eliucklah of Burdwan ; encircled by the zemindany of the- laiior 
names, excepting towards the west, where it is ])ouiid,ed by iVlidnapore 
with a part of Fachete, and situated altogether, in terms ofllui imperial 
a.iid Nizamut gi’uiits, within that portion of country first addiuj to tluif 
Company in 1700, liy Kossim Alykhan Kajeh Ohoitensing, oi'tlie llaje.- 
pooic caste, and in present possession of Bislienpoor, in virtue of aii 
ordinary landboklcr s siinnud, claims descent through more than fifty 
generations, in direct lineage, from a race of princes to be consideretl 
indepondont proprietors of the same territory, and whose bare names 
with ih(i duration of their reigns respectivly, in minute detail, iinduding 
a space of more than one thousand years, were some time since, on the 
occasion of a disputed succession, given in and received as the proper 
genealogy oJ‘ the family* It is true the authenticity of this pedigree 
list, was never attempted to be established. Sucli another inight bo 
prepared in half an liour, by the most illiterate Bralmiin to be met with, 
in support of the similar pretensions, if setupl)y the meanest individual 
of ilie Hindoo tribes, whose power to distribute the territorial rights 
of a foreign conquering sovereign, were this to be admitted, nay what- 
ever may be the present dearth of ancient historical records in Hindrns- 
tan anterior to the Mussulman conquest of the country, liowever few 
ihf^ Hjinscrit documents already found, or perhafis existing of real 
anticjuity, bearing oiilier a date or the apparent vsiamp of time, much 
less ilu^ internaJ evidence of reason, probability, or the collateral testi- 
mony of other nations, furnished with all the rei|uisiie formalities of 
profdbmd illusiration to enforce conviction on the mimb Yet 1 would 
not bo, iinswerablc on any occasion that fabricated main, rials, sullicio.ni, 
to puzzle a.ll our nioderu auti(|iiarinnB, versed in tli<‘. !i*a.niod niysi.icai 
language of ilio, Hindoo:'., might not be quickly pro]au*o<!. finder fdboral 
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Mr. J. Grant’s encoumgemeiit, aided with the suggestions of European intelligence, to 
Sewnufs ^of singly every system of religion or chronology either at 

Bengal. once or in succession, which may at this moment agitate the speculative 

~ — : philosophers of the western world. At least, I am sure, under the 

BajrS^BS temptations of native private benefit, in opposition to that of 
enpoor. the actual Government, if the Company will renounce their pretensions 
to such prerogatives of sovereignty as they may have derived by 
conquest, or grant, from their predecessors the Moguls ; overlook es- 
tablished legal institutions of civil administration, promulgated more 
than two centuries ago, and adhered to ever since, in form and fact, 
as the basis or essence of existing legislative authority throughout 
the Empire, involving the doctrine of heritable territorial propei^ty with 
the whole system of practical Indian finance ; that a door will be 
opened for obtruding on us the crude visionary policy of hundreds 
of inexperienced British statesmen, through the false interested medium 
of refined native Hindostanee chicanery ; that the corner stone of our 
power in this country, may be at once overturned, and our political 
existence hanging on the cobweb thread of corrupt brahminical juris- 
prudence, be ready to moulder into dust, on the slightest shock of 
interior or external commotion. Yet I am by no means here inclined to 
call in question, the real or pretended ancientry of the Bishenpoor Rajalu 
The fact is of little consequence in itselfi since the actual representative, 
of the family hath been reduced to the state of an official zemindai*, 
and it is only the principle that I oppose, as extremely dangerous, of 
admitting, without the clearest evidence of truth, claims of right 
independent ox derogatory of the sovereign power, subversive of the 
ancient laws and usages of tlio Mogul Empire ; and perhaps alone 
originating, in the ignorance or oncroiiching spirit of the native land-* 
holders, through the mistaken conceptions of their foreign rulers, in 
assimilating the financial institution of India to those understood in 
and applicable to Europe, as promulgated within these ten years, in 
tlie form of parliamentary reports, or authoritative individual opinions, 
which being translated and communicated to the people of this country, 
have been readily adopted as their own, and frequently with sincere 
though interested belief of legal validity. In truth, the possessor of 
this little district, had pretensions of heritable jurisdiction or territoiial 
lights, with the exception of two or three other individuals in the same 
predicament, infinitely superior to any in Bengal, and known by tho 
ordinary appellation of jzemindar, under the conditional chartcreil pri- 
vileges, derived fi’om an imperial sunnud or flrmaun. It seems only 
unfortunate, though I do not deny^he expediency of the measure, that 
thc3 stronghand of British power hath almost exclusively been exerted 
ill reducing to ibe common level those, who could pride themselves on 
some real ]>te-eminence of birth or indejiendencc, ivhile such as bad 
310110 to boast of* have been negligently suffered presumptuously to 
raise their heads above the standard of regal control, and beyond 
law, right, exiuity, or policy. 

Rajah Disjen Sing, however, is the first that occurs on existing re- 
cords of the Klialsa, as xcmindar of Bishenpoor in Bengal, and of Bug- 
gry with Raipoor in Orissca. His nameappoars enrolled in a jumma 
klmreli account of* the latter soiibah, as early as the fiissulloe year 
1112, or 1707 of the Christian era. Gopaul Sing, his second son, from 
1135 to 1150, and subsociueutly, stands rated in the ausil toomary, or 
net original rcnt-'roll for the two pergnunalis of Bishenpoor and SJiar- 
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poor, comprizing the whole of his territory in Bengal, in the sum of 
Sicca Eiipees 1,29,803, reduced at the last mentioned period in considera- 
tion of the Marhattah devastations, to a teshkheessy revenue of 1,1 J, 803, 
and including at all times what was called a peshcush, or tribute of 
17,80G Rupees. Under Chorten Sing, the present occupant, grandson of 
Gopaul, in 1164, the assessment of this district was brought back to its 
former standard, by levying the Abwab chout. In 1169, with the 
additional increase of the serf sicca, the established rental was 1,36,045* 
In 1172, after restoration of the teshkheessy deduction, it rose to 1,61, 
044, of which M. R* Khan only gives credit in the public bundoobiist, 
rendered for 1,43,544, including muscoorat particulars as follows; viz* 
nankar to the zemindar himself, 058 ; neemtookey canongoyan, 306 ; 
and paikan, 2,500 : making altogether 3,464 Rupees, as the compromised 
mofussil charges of management, to be subtracted from the annual gross 
collections. The following yeai', a farther arbitrary impost of 56,455 
was added to the former jumma, subjected then to a muscoorat deduc- 
tion of 7,498 lls. Ill 1177, under the auspices of a British supervisoi', 
the constitutional mode of settlement, by a regular hustabood, seems to 
have been adopted with considerable advantage in point of income, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the famine; and in 1178, the jumma 
kaumil, or highest complete valuation of the whole territory, capable 
of realization, appeal's to have been ascertained thus, progressively, and 
then fixed in gross at Sicca Rupees 4 , 51 , 750 , arising from 79 hoodas or 
iarins, classed under 10 new pergunnah divisions, named and rated as 
follows; viz. 


Pergs. f Indos of ... 20 lloodas 
i Balscy ... 4 do- 

j Sliahradpoor 25 do. 

G 1 iJoiiital .. 1 do. 

1 Sougliazaiy 1 do. 
LlUwostcuud I do. 


HS,102 

24,029 

82,003 

40,281 

,35,213 

48,994 


Porgs. 

G 


d 


f Iloodas, 

I 

I’arooleali 4 
I Barahazary I 
I Khabsmlials 8 
Lliavillcc ... 5 


... Rs. 3,18,812 

do. ... 19,804 

do. 36,703 
do. ... 43,521 

do. ... ^2,850 


Carried over 


61 Ha. 3,18,8121 


10 Perg. 


... 79 Hoodas, ) 453750 
Gross rental Es. ; ^ 

Sciiujammy mofussil Abwab, 13T 
per cenfc. being raibcr more \ 
than the full ordinary consti- I 
iutioiial allowance to zemin- f 
clars and canongeers in Hin- \ 
dostan J 


58,000 


ITolal iieiMalgoozary in 1 178 Rs. 3,93,750 
ITie grand defects in this, and all the other similar hustabood 
improvements, carried on under the Company’s administration^ may 
be deduced from inattention to the superficial measurement of the 
lands assessed, neglect in fixirig proper names, and defined boundaries, 
to the lesser interior sub-divisionsof territory, ignorance of the founda- 
mental principle of Indian finance, which assigns in, perpetuity, to the 
ryot, three-fourths, by pecuniary estimation, of the gross produce of 
thi^ soil cultivated by himself, reserving only the remaining fourth to 
tlic^ sovereign proprietor, chargeable with aserinjammy incumbrance of 
alK)ut 20 ]n\r cent, to defray zcmimhinyjas well as every other expenses 
of mofussil management ; and finally, from the crude, vicious syskuu 
of rating the shart^. of (iovernment on the fluctuating temporary basis 
of one, two or iliree viaivs actual collectiotrg knowing generally the 
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eaiteflements, and fraudulent _ practices of a swarm of native inter- 
Eevenues of mediate agents, between the pnuce and peasant, instead of fo’lowino- 

“tSif formag. r«;Z“t 


Bengal. 


Zeminclarry' standard rent-roll on a medium of many annual hustabood sittlements 
liijeof Bish- or figured statements, shewing the utmost improved finances of fBa 
snpoor. country, traced through all successive accumulations to their orimml 
source, as the only means of ascertaining the legally established whole 
1^™'° 1 ® tbe revenue, so necessary to regulate present 
and future demands of the State, and restrict economical public oxnen- 
diture, to expedient or possible supplies ; with such deficiencies, no im- 
provement of terntonal income in India can ever be durable AccoiyI 
mgly m this ^strict, in 1184, the gross rental had dwindled a wav 
in successive_diminutions, without any assigned specific reasons Jiabl’ 
0 detection in the detail of defined minute divisions of land occasion 
and circumstances of allowed remissions, to Rupees 3,72, 2;j0 subieef fi> 
asennjammy deduction increased to 80,707 Rupees at’ the snnm 
rTo%.^H ‘lif^^ered funds fora total assessment of 

1,06,934 beghas of bazee zemeen which 
indeed. If alienated bfore the absolute reduction of BShenpoor 
to the form of a zemindarry, conld not, in propriety, be lesumed’ 
but with an exclusive chakeran allotment of 1,36,971 beghas more • 
at all times necessarily at the disposal of the protecting sSveroi “rns 
chiefly appropriatecl in the support of a provincial mifitia. in1l% 
after an increase of 20,000 Rupees, the gross bun dobust oflhat vear 
was brough upalmost_exactly to the Lt hustabood setiemont S- 
1178 ; yet this improvement was further extended by retreiieb- 

ment of 17,000, in the amount of current mofussil charges j^still theiv' 
appears a defalcation, to be recovered, or accounted for, throuo-lmit 
tile district, on comparison of the jumma kaiimil before stated of 70 000 
Rupees Biit comparatively, with the standard of exaction at tlm 
moment of the Company s acquisition of the Rewanny, instead of such 
deficiency , there is a keffyet, or profitable increase of 1,66,000 llupees 




Zemindabiiy Raje of Paciiete. 

lu?T’*EMadSGZ‘&SR“T ■™l«. "ita.-.ted ia circa. 

■ ' J-Viiuanin UiucUaliofBurdwan, (therelore within the portion of countrv 

ceded to the Company, and once a foreign frontier on tlm western 
confines of Benga , towards the tliree Bellad^ or Ballagaut of £k^a£ 
difiers very little in circumstances of financial history m intern 1 

iBaiiagcmeiit, from the adjoining district of Bishenpoor • thomdi Vfe 
partakes more oi the sterility and barbarism of the neighbourimr moon-. 

tamoLis region lu the south. Beliah Rajah Korrot Narraint of the 


eg 


... a.a.v..G,guxi.ui. inencomrvvarct 3,323 Himee,s additi 

were levied, a.s_acompen,s^^^^^ lor iho Abwab Chout SUtah In 

iwf m' r‘ KH ” Alh_.swelIod the not Imndobust to 23,544 

raised the jumma to 30,000 • but onlv 
5.%9 Rupees were avowedly collected in bourse of the .^ame yS fh 
im, a hustabood, or more properly what i,s esteemed in tli<i'lechiue‘il 

l,M,Je4, wcliulmg a serinjammy of 17,302, was estab!'lhcd,'nnd the 
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ilemaiid enforced hy niilitaiy aiitliority. In the gross medium settle- 
ment of 1184, Eajali Eagoonalit Narrain, the actual payment of Pacliete, 
with ^tlie recent teiTitorial annexation of Jildah, stands rated only for 
6*1^02/ Rupees, exclusive of the rental of Slieregauty Ballagautg compre- 
lieiiding the whole or part of the hilly districts of Rarngiir Nagpore, 
&c. being the kokorah of Behar, and therefore properly belonging to 
that soubah. Yet the aiimeens had found and acknowledged, sources 
of revenue, to the amoniit in all of 1,54,423, with plateka ; but do not 
state any bazee ^seemen in the abstract result of their investigation, 
which hath fallen into my hands. Finally, in 1190, the total bundobust 
of the same teriitoiy, was 70,532 ; but being charged with a serinjamniy 
irHnuribniiice of about 57,000 Rupees^, yields little more to the sovereign, 
than the original peslicnsli, and leaves a recoverable defalcation exceed- 
ing one lac of Rupees, if we take the xoor tiillub of 1178 as the 
proper standard ol exaction. This, however, might not bo thought 
a-liogelher e/juitable, whatever may be the dictates of expedient policy; 
lior can £ luysell stui what real advantage can be derived from such a 
iinved, paltry contribution, ns the circumstances of this xemindarry 
could at aiiy time admit of, oven though altogether applied in the 
maintenance ol an internal civil or military establishment; ever locally 
r(u|nisitc to eiisurcthc collection of the sovereigifs demand ; considering 
tlu^ total inability of the landholder to create any public disturbances, 
frosn situation, power or w’'ea]th ; the uuhealthiness of the appointed 
station of our troops at Jildah , and that tlie district cannot now bo 
properly drHuned a foreign, frontier, being entirely surrounded by other 
<h'p(m(le,ncies of the British dominion, within the soubahs of Bengal 
Bella r, audOrissm 
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This district, named also Roshenabad, in the same latitude, under 
the tropic of Cancer, is tlm boundary of Bengal on the east, cas Paehete 
is on tlic west, and though much larger in all its dimensions, being 
(estimated to (iomprehend (>,(>18 B. squai^e miles, chiefly in hills and 
woody territory. Yet it is scarcely 3nore productive in propoidional 
inui io^ihe (exchequer, arising soloJy from 1,308 square miles of that 
extemi in low lands, perhaps naturally poor, because always found 
thinly inhabited. It was conquered eWly by the M.ogul arms, from 
the family of Ma-nick, who, as managers to the Rajah of Arracan, 
UHurfied or virtually held the power of dominion, and whose posterity 
to this day, have been continued nearly in the same capacity, with a 
greater or lesser share of indejpendence in respect to the higher ruling 
aiuihority. In the reign of Shah Jehan, it appears to have been regularly 
reduced to its present form of jurisdiction, including, with exception 
oi‘ the perg. of Davodpoor, the whole circar of Odeypoor and part of 
Hooiiargam, in 24 pergs. togetlior, annexed to the Chucklah of Jehan- 
giHunagiir, at tlie AusilToomaiy Jummaof 92,993, as already detailed 
in thcj accounts of tlie Neabut of Dacca, from the year 1135 to 1149, 
diiritig the aflministratiou of Bujah Shan Rend, the son of Bam Manieh^ 
liajali Zemindar of Tipperah, for a while appears to have been wholly 
Bhakcii off the Mogul yoke virtually, being only liable to a iiorairial 
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Mr.J^Granfs tribute of i5,000 Rupees for the pergunnali of Noornagurj, which at the 
Se^niies entirely remitted to himself, in the Ibrin of a military 

Bengal jageer from the court of Delhi ; but latterly the district, under the 

denomination of Roshenabad, was brought to further subjection, by 

contributing an annual revenue of 5,000 to the imperial exchequer. 
jvS! ^ bti 1164} the rent reserved to the Khalsa, from Mukind Manik, amounted 
to 33,305. inclusive of 8,900 for the Abwab Khasnovessy and Cliout, 
besides the old personal jageer, -with an allowance of 20,000 Rupees 
more, as a compensation for the expense of catching elephants. These 
various sums, amounting to 78,305 Rupees, considered as a new assess- 
ment, added to the entire original valuation of the zemindarry, together 
with the Ausil and Ezafa of the restored pergunnali of Davodpoor, 
stated at IS^^SS, make the total of the Abwab Foujedarry, being 1,84751 
Rs., long since privately levied, though publicly unaccounted for until 
the time of Oossim Alii ; nevertheless, the Bundohusty settlement of 
1169 was for no more than 1,09,376, with which, in 1172, on the 
Company’s territorial acquisition, should have been consolidated, the 
discontinued expenditure for catching elephants. But M- R. Khan, 
at the latter period, reduced the jumma to 1,05,000 lls., improperly 
reckoning a, kyefiet of 69,094 Rs. as a component part of that aggregate^ 
The following year, allowing a deduction of 58,054 Rs„ the whole 
exaction, exclusive of former balances, is stated at 1,50,602 Rs. In 1176 
the net malgoozary fell to 1,33,001, at which it continued ever since ; 
payable by Kislmn Manick, the actual representative of this ancient line, 
amongst the four petty tributaiy princes of Bengal, until the institu- 
tion of the Revenue Committee in 1188, when the gross demand, 
increasing on a russud lease, was raised to 1,68,001 ; then subject, 
however, to a charge of about 15,000 Rs., for mofussil or zemindarry 
management, besides the greater expense of European superintendence* 
On the whole, I believe, no considerable if any improvements of the 
revenue of Tipperab, can be fairly assigned to the period of Dewariny 
British administration. 


ZeMINDAKET KiSMUTEAH of jEHANOEEBPOOm 


Zemindarry Amongst all the proper zemindarries of the DewaKfiy portion of 
jeSgeerpoor?^ Bengal, rated under a single head of territory, or possessor on the 
Khalsa records, this is the only one, really improved in revenue within 
the period of the immediate administration of the Company ; such ad*- 
vantage was of course derived in consequence of a real local hustabood 
investigation, carried virtually into effect ; and not like the fictitious, 
hasty or guessed valuation of the native aumeens in 1183-4. The dis- 
trict in its present extent of 285 B. square miles, composed of 11 whole 
or broken pergunnahs, in the circars of Barbcckabad and Pinjetah, 
OhuckMi of Goragaut and Akbernagur, (forming a centre of union to 
the surrounding jurisdictions of liajeshahy, Dinagepoor, Rokinpoor 
and Edrackpoor,) was possessed from 1135 to 1164, by Ramdes, &c,, of 
the Brahmin caste ; after whose death, it appears to have been divided, 
almost equally, in three portions, between as many sons of the family, 
named Qoviiidoo^, Shew|*>ersaud and Brissuc; but whether held under 
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(jiie or difikjrent sunnuds from GoTernmeiit, I have nofc taken, the trou- 
ble to enquire. All this time, and to the year 1772 the Jumma Kool, 

or iiiisil and Abwab of tlio wliolo torritoi'y^ stood as follows i viz. 


Pergimnalis, Circars and Chuck. 


Ausil 

Jumma, 


..‘4 

O 

SS 

O 


Perg. Jeliangeerpoorj Circar Bar- 
beckabad, 

fPerstoIe Bo .. 

Chowrali, k. Bo ... 

Nowaiigerr ... Bo ... 

Sujanagur ... Bo ... 

10(§ -{ Koonje Malsemany Bo ... 
Davodpoor ... Bo ... 

Kassimpoor Do 

Segunuak ... Pingerah 
LBenday Kalmdah Bo ... 

Clmck. Akbernagur . 

ll Perg. Shikarpoor, Circar Bar- 
beckabad 

Total Ausil in 1172 


16,187 

19,439 

4,567 

а, 280 

1,074 

2,239 

221 

б, 288 
8,563 
3,092 


1,447 


66,37/ 


Component parts of the Buudo- | 
bust, 1170.2. I 

1172. 


[Ausil Jumma Toomary,] 
as in 1772... brought^ 
over ,.S 


66,3771 


Muscoorat charges 
be deducted. 

Kankar 
N uni tuck j 


to 


176 

214 


419 


ABWABS. 

f r 1. Xhassnovesssy. 1,086 
*"1 2. Feel Khaneh ... 3,056 
; 1 3. Zev Mathcjot ... 1,343 

^ I 4. Nuzzu Mokurerj. 1,406 
1 1 5. AbwabFoujedarry 1,419 
A 6- Ahuk, &c. ... 2,537 

5gj 7. Chout Marhaitah 10,8251 
8. NazzuMunsoorg 15,099| 
I 9. Seif Sicca, 1 1 Acmu 4.1,10-1 
,1“ tlO. Towfeer lageer in Circar, &c. 

Total Ausil and Esafa, 1172.j 


65,958 


^ 47,8761 


J 16,137; 


1,29,971 


This was the net malgoozaiy, first settled by M. R, Khan, in. 
behalf of the Company, on acquisition of the Dewanny : Cossim Allies 
Bundobust, two years before, amounted only to 1,25,171. In 1173, in 
prejudice to Govindeo and Shewpersaud, the whole zemindarry was 
conferred on Brisser alone, at the advanced clear revenue of 1,40,224? 
Rupees. In 1170, the district was assessed by a hustabood at 1,77,106, 
at which it was nearly continued to the present time, divided into 
four equal portions among Cassinaht and Bisshenaht, the two sons of 
Brisser, with Jagassary and Luckymuny, relicts to Gowrykaut, &c. 
remaining offspring of the same family, subject however, from the es- 
tablishment of Mosaireh; to a charge of about 22,000 Rupees ; of which, 
as if it were to bring to yearly remembrance, the injustice of the ori- 
ginal act of ejectment, the ousted landholders or their representatives, 
have ever been ever since in. receipt of a part as their share of subsist- 
ence, until the more recent discontinuance of the whole allowance* 
After all, there appears a kyffyet or profit of twenty -five or thirty 
thousand Rupees on tlie income of this zemindarry, within the period 
of British administration. It may however be proper to remark, that 
the Aumeens, in 1183, state the annual resources of Jehangeerpoor to 
be S,63;570 Rs. in money rent, includmg ];04..029 of Plateka, and be- 
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Mr.J.Granfs sides S8,542 Beglias, JJazec Zemeenor Cliakeraii ; but it seems xjrobable 
Rewn extraneous funds arising from tlie adjoining pergunnolis of 

BeilgX^^ ^ Barbeckpoor, Mosseeda, &c. have been comprehended under the same 
head of territory, 

ZwnindaTi'y 

ivliiirdo.ili., 
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Eemindiiiyy Bc&ides all the Ibrcgoing diKtvictH, of greater or lesser defalcation, 
hurdcab. twentj-thi’eo distinct heads of countiy, nudor single management, 
as rated on the Khalsa records, and of measured superlieial dimensions, 
appearing on the provincial maps oi the souhah, there are a great many 
smaller zeniindavries and townships dispersed throughout Bengal, of no 
defined geograpliical boundary, hut separately assessed for rent to the 
Exchequer, (though included as part of the S(|uare extent of the lands, 
already described as forming the whole,) called Dewanny portion of 
the Company’s territorial ac(iuisitions in India, Qdie most considerable 
of those potty Mehals, are the Miiscooty talooks of Moorshedabad and 
Hooghly ; the Kissmuteali porgunnahs of Assidnagur, Mhelund, Bherole, 
Dhawah, Dhanum, (Johbuya, Akbcrpoor, Akbukshahy, Futtehjungi)Oor, 
Myhetty, Hoogla, Serfrazpoor, Clratypoor, Gopinahtpoor, Shak^saddi- 
poor, Kashipoor, Kehegong, Buttya, Jehangeerpoor, Selimpoor, Kootub- 
poor, Maidcore, Mokunpoor, Yizierabad, Oeypoor, Megnate,_&c., hi all 7a 
broken pergunnahs, 3L tnppahs, and 87 villages; besides Cutwab, 
with 23 lesser tannahs or foujedarry stations; making up collectively 
in their Jumma, precisely the balance or difference betwixt the aggre- 
gate of the sums assigned, in various specific settlements, to the several 
heads of measured tcnitoiy described, and the total biuidobust of the 
Dewanny jiortion of tlio lands of the soubah entire, whether ascertain- 
ed or otherwise in extent, as r.ateahly fixed at the same periods of an- 
nual adjustment. Thus, the superficial contents of the indehnh'c scat- 
tered tract of eonntry so valued, but first to be deducted from, as 
being inclusive of the known stated area of all the other xemiudariy 
divisions taken together, m.ay be estimated at 1,302 B. square miles, in 
the number of kisniut, pergunnahs. tuppahs, villages or tannahs, bofoTCy 
mentioned, yielding a net standard crown rent, according to the Ansil 
Tooniary of 1 135, of Bupees 6,52,077 ; which revenue was compromised 
by M. li.. Khan in 1172, with the zemindars, at least as set forth in his 
public jummabundy rendered to his constituents for a net income, 
prigin.ai .and increased asscssmemte, clear _of every _ expense of manage- 
ment, amounting to 10,G4!,3()1 Rupees ; instead of the lesser standard 
of exaction, more properly and impartially distributed by Cossim Alii 
in 1 170, coutinuefi with improvements to the period of acquiring the 
Dewanny two years subsequently, and rated in all, at 8,90,230 Rupees ; 
with which, eom])aring the j-<imainder to be accounted for, of the reduced 
iuadeipiate bundobust of 1190, after 19 years of the financial adminis- 
tration of the (Jompany, being 10,60,714 Rs., tlnn-e appears an increixse, 
instead of deMeation, in, the total, however much of the latter with 
coucoxqitant oppression, miiy_ be found tbroughout these petty mehals 
separately, by uneqxial taxatioii. 
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AijsteACT Mhal or Rental of all the preceding Territories, J urisdictioiis, Ivlialsa 
and Jageer, eoixiposing the Dewanny portion of the Soubali of Bengal : 
fe hewing, the square measurement, financial divisions, original and increased 
net assessments, of each district respectively, from the formation of the 
loomary standard rent-roll of Jaffier Khan, which may be termed the 
doomsday valuation of the British province in the year A. D. 172;^ after- 
wards corrected by Snja Khan, until the period of ultimate improvement or 
tiaiisfer of dominion to the Company in 1765 ; as exhibited in the Revenue 
columns of 1J35 and 1171 A,. B., further indicating the progressive decline 
of income thenceforward to the 12Ui April 1731, begun by the fraudulently 
reduced settlement in the Ncabiit of M. R. Khan, 1772, and here terminated 
by the Biiiidobusty statement of llDOj with a deduction of the amount of 
recoverable defalcation, on comparison of the latter smallest standard of the 
collections, with the highest receipt of the public Exchequer, to the 
moment oHerritorial acquisition ; comprizing the periodical result of a whole 
cyu^le ol nineteen years of English administration, as follows; all in bicca 
Rupees. 


\ . 


Tcrntorial .1 uriadictioiw. 

S3 

2 2i 

"i. 

CO 

§ ^ 

S 9 3 

o 

O '2 

z; « 

2 'S’ 

5 ^ k 

2 ^'^js i. 

H 

i'S |c£ 

II'Se 

1u 

OJ 

p! a 

S fCJ — 

•u a w . 

s § & 7 :, 

Q S 3 

2 ; - 

flj 

2 i=J 

rS 

P S <« . 
S P 

P2 Sfg 

Recoverable 

Defalcation, 

1, D.'icra, ilus of 

2. PfiriU'.'ih Fonjetlari'y 

Kiintqtoor ' Do 

4, Ka|(',Mh!iliy Zcimtoiairv 
a I>iiuii;r'|KKH ill) 

Is, IkiorbUooia do ... 

15,. 397 

5.110 
0,010 

12,1)00 

4.110 
b.H.bS 

001 

31 

002 

IKI 

idl 

01 

20, 98,00 
0,0 1,09' 

20.815, 04 
7. 06, no 
3,08,01 

16,1 3, 

1 1,2.65:51 
) 5,40,15/ 

> 0O,Ol,57f 
) 17,82,21 
7,96,871 

33, Of), 00 
)' 19 . 45,00 
' 12,00,00 
.35,00,00 
00,00,00 
13 , 00.00 

08,00,001 
) 7,45,001 

) .5,<i0,00< 

) 2!),0D,00( 

) 12,00,00 
) 5,00,00 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

7,00.000 

1.5,00,01)0 

I ‘1,0 0,0 00 

1 8,00,000 

Tol.ol iAh Disincltj of ;‘i‘ra 
{Iclak.ihon. 

1 4B,012 

Kid) 

ao,Go/Ji 

> 87,03,06 

/ 1,4.3,45,00 

) 77,45,00 

) 60,00,000 

Niuldciili Zoraindorry 

B, Jofifiorii Do ,, 

0. MnlnooodHliahy, Do ... ,, 

10, Litghl<erpoor Bo 

11. Hokijipoor 1)o ... 

10. KcJmfftwwr Do 

i:i Futtehfsini; Do .. 

H. MtthomotlnmcfJipoor, do 
la Sinusriii, &c, C. Perij;. MiiikifuiTuk Zeinv. 
No 1. ... 

10. Okuiinkahly, 0 do do, .'** 

17 IliMljcio Konjedarry ... ... 

IH« Rajoiuliul 'do ... 

10, Syllici do M. ... T 

— 

JO 

>-*-OXw ti 

m 

46 

39 

01 

69 

66 

11 

32 

6 
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SAYER OF THE DEWANNY TERRITORY^ 


\_Bengal 


Sayer of the Dewanny Territory. 

Mr*J.Grant's The Sayer, or variable revenue arising from moveable property, 
Bevenues of in contradistinction to1:he mbal or land rent, was originally comprized 
Bengal in the analysis of the Soubah of Bengal, under three general heads of 
' Sa'ei^f^ collection, viz., that of Chumakahly, including the panchoutrah or in- 
Hewaiiny Ter^ iRRd customs, levied in Moorshedabad and its environs the Mint of 
ritory. the same metropolis, and the Bukhshbunder, or port duties of Hooghly, 
as the grand emporium of foreign commerce. Similar imposts bad 
been established and continued in Rajemhal and Dacca, while each 
town successively was the provincial capital, and the shahbunder of 
the latter, in all its departments, still yields a considerable income. 
But in consequence of the removal of the seat of Government from 
these places, all the indefinite receipts of the exchequer there accruing 
from the coinage, agricultural or manufactured produce carried to mar- 
ket for sale, having greatly diminished, were made little or no account 
of; and are therefore usually incorporated in the juinma of the surround- 
ing districts, which yet retain the names of their respective principal 
cities. In like manner, tlie amount of the Sayer liere separately to be 
detailed, and depending chiefly on the incidental advantages of Moor- 
shedabad, will continue to be the residence of administration, as well 
as centre of internal commerce, hath really dimijiished since thesemuni- 
cipal benefits have been transferred to the Presidency of Fort William ; 
and that a large proportion of the whole trade of the country is now 
diverted from its original course inland, directly into the British Chan- 
nel, with exemption of the ordinary export and import duties, fixed 
throughout the Mogul empire, at the rate of the five per cent, on the 
merchandize of Hindoos ; and two and a half per cent, on that of Ma- 
homedans, or of the foreign privileged companies, on articles of their 
proper European traffic, for the operations of which all their Indian 
factories were, in the beginning, and to the present moment, allowed 
to be established together in some places, with a further charge of one 
per cent, under the denomination of Budrucka,or convoy, as a reason- 
able compensation for extra expense of protection on the highways, and 
security of interior navigation. Accordingly, there hath been some 
inevitable decline, from the ascendancy of English domination, though 
perhaps not so much in fact, as may appear in the first general head 
of indefinite collections ; termed, 

1st. Sayer Chumakahly, arising from taxes on houses, shops, 
bazars ; licences for vending spirituous liquors, &c. ; duties on exports 
of raw silk and piece goods manufactured in or about the city of Moor- 
shedabad, and passing by the panchoutrah stations on eitlier branch 
of the Hooghly river, forming the island of Cossimbuzar; ground 
rents ; customs or tolls of established gunges or granaries at bridges, 
ferries, passes, &c. ; together with the exclusive farms of Beetlenut 
and such like articles of internal consumption. All these objects, 
united in the Toomary jumma of 1135, or rated at 3,11,603 Rupees. In 
1148, and subsequently, during the troubles of the Marhattah war in 
Aliverdfs government, the not receipts on account of the Ausil, were 
reduced to 2,28,006, In 11G4, the amount for which the exchequer 
was credited, did not exceed 1,52,784; but Sliahamut Jung, dewan of 
the Soubah and Darogab Superintendent of the pjiiichoutrah, had al- 
ways eoikeied much more on his own behalf; and this surplus was 
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afterwards realized to tlie public treasury by Cossim Alii, or liis suc- 
cessors ill office, under the denomination of kefiyet, or profit ; lst» In 
1169, when the original with increase, amounted to 4,20,635 ; and 
2ndly, in 1171, to the moment of the Company’s accession to the De- 
waniiy, when this branch of the Sayer was at it utmost height, produc- 
tive of an annual revenue of 5,40,000 Rupees. M. R. Khan, however, 
formed his bundobust exactly on the lowest standard of the Ausil in 
1164 ; and sunk the whole of the discovered defalcations of Shahamut 
Jung, excepting a keffyet of 20,822 Es ; thus diminishing the total re- 
ceipts from the duties, &c. of Chumakahly to 1,73,610 Rs ; henceforward, 
with extraordinary fluctuations yearly to the end of 1190, after a 
cycle of 19 years of British administration, the same funds of variable 
income, all under the head of panchoutrah of Moorshedabad, were 
stated, exclusive of khas talooks, and the estimated duty on the Com- 
pany's investment, at 2,22,093, with charges of management. But as 
in the shifting of the channels of commerce from the inland markets 
to those of Europe directly by sea, goods may be now carried by the 
way of lioogbly, which before were exported and paid for at the city; 
so, it will be necessary to compare the aggregate of collections at both 
places, to ascertain the true defalcation. 

2ud. Sayer Bukhshbunder, export and import customs, foreign 
merchandize, yielding in 1135 A. B. Rupees 2,21,975 at the rate of 2| 
per cent, on the full value of the articles intended for sale ; and with 
the amount of tolls, &c. of 9 gunges, or other subordinate stations, 
made up the sum of 2,42,014 Sa. Rs. (besides the mhal or ground rent 
of 30 kismut pergs. assessed for 1,00,694, included in the same original 
rent-roll, called MuriC Toomary) the receipts continued nearly at the 
same standard, io the period of the revolution in favour of the English 
in 1104, when they were stated at 2,39,548. Thenceforward progres- 
sively a deficiency, of course, will appear locally in proportion to the 
prevalence of British influence, the exemptions on the Company’s trade, 
and gradual removal of the emporium of commerce, from its former 
site to the port of Calcutta. Accordingly, in IJ 69-71 the Sayer of 
Hooghly was no more than 1,42,883 Rs. In M. R. Khan’s bundobust 
of 1172, it fell to 1,25,000 ; and finally, in 1190 it is only rated, with 
charges, at Rupees 62,644. Butin the mean time, the Presidency of 
Fort William became the theatre of the greater mercantile operations 
on which this branch of the finances depended, under the like name 
and form as heretofore established at Bukhshbunder ; and there, for 
the last-mentioned year, we find a further revenue on the same account 
of, 3,32,496, making together in gross, 3,95,140 Rupees. Now, to draw a 
just comparison, we must take the totals of this and the preceding head 
of Sayer, in the aggregate. Then in 1171, the annual income arising from 
the exports and imports of the soubah, maybe fairly reckoned 6,82,883 
rupees net; which, at the rate of per cent, supposes a commercial 
capital, exceeding three krores of Rs. setting exclusive charges of native 
management, against the included extraneous dudies on gunges: where- 
as, in 1190, the whole collection, clear of ordinary 6X])ense, was no 
more than 5,24,476 ; and, with estimate duty on the Company’s invest- 
ment passing the panchoutrah, being 54,444 Rs. and equal at least to 
the sum received in 1171 on the same account, did not exceed 5,78,920, 
leaving still a defalcation of 1,03,963 Rs. always to^be deemed recover- 
able, until ilu 5 contrary is proved on grounds ot lact, reason, and the 
fullest experience; to he set forth By M.» B- KhtiB; the great original 
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Mr. J. Grant’s defaulter of 3,66;391 in tlieSayerof Churnakalily ; or those who may 
Revenues ^ of forward as advocates of the necessity of a diminution, for causes 
Bengal. yet to be assigned, of the old soubalidarry rental under this head, at 

_ the instant of the Company’s acquisition of the JDowanny, and in con- 

, Sayer of the tinuatioii to the period now in question. 

Dewamiy Ter- Khas talooks, &c. — Special farms of Nizamiit, viz. Nabob- 

atory. giiiije, Bundardeh, Azimgunje, Chowk-chaudery, Nikhas, Afak, and 
Mahepragur, &c. The foniier and principal of these gunjes or market 
towns, with dependencies, situate at the confluence of the iVhihauada, 
on the eastern bank of the Ganges, was erected into a public gra- 
nary, as a place of the greatest safety and convenience near the city of 
Moorshedabad, soon after the Marhattali invasion in 1148. It was at first 
annexed to the panchoutrah, then separated by Cossim Alii, when the 
duties found to have been levied there annually amounted to 1,S3,53G 
Es., being altogether a keffyet or profit.Foras there does not appear any 
Ausil jumma, so a compensation in the way of purchasomoney, must have 
been paid to the ryots, former occupants of the soil, which left the 
space of ground required for tlie gunjes, lakheraje, or entirely free 
even of the standard crown rent. In like manner, all the khas talooks, 
&c. collectively, excliisivo of Assidnagur, were rated in 1 1(19-71, at 
2,02,590 Rs. by M. E. Khan; in 117^, they were reduced to 1,40,544 ; 
then again, about 1 JiSO, the whole, or part of them at least, 22 mehals 
Imvingbeon ]*(j-aiinoxe(l to the panchoutrah, yielded to the treasury in 
1190 no more than 39,142 Rs., to which may be added the separafo 
jurnma of a portion of Nabobgunje, Mekhas, &e. elsewhere acjcouiifced 
for, with a real decline of revenue, together, perliaps, exceeding one 
lac of Rupees, and leaving a recoverable defalcation of only sixty 
thousand. 

4tlL Darulzerb. — Mint of M-Oorslxedabad, to which that of Rajiim- 
lial and Dacca successively gave way, yielded, according to the Ausil 
Toomary of 1 135, Rupees 3,04,000, arising from a duty of 2 per coni on 
the coinage of bullion ; a yearly re-coinage of the cash in circulation, 
conformably to the expedent productive policy of native administra- 
tion, Henceforward to the year 1149, the teslikhocs, or ascertained 
collections, fell to 2,13,790, and to 1,61,200 Rs., latterly. The establish- 
ment of the mint of Allenagur-Calcutta, bettor regulated, and in free 
mercantile credit with foreigners, lessened greatly the profits ofthat 
of Moorshedabad, proceeding from the coinage of bullion for the most 
part imported by sea from abroad, while the practice of levying serf 
or batta on the legally diminished value of Rupees received on account 
of tlui revenue, after the first twelvemonths of their currency, (through 
the medium of Jaggut Soet,aii Indian hanker, as still continues to bo the 
xiniversal custom in all the other states of Hindostan) necessarily in- 
duced the annual opoj’ations of rc-coinage, inasmuch as the advantages 
of (exchange or shroHago, in. a great measure regulated by this indivi- 
ihial treasury ba»nl\, were considerably larger than could be derive<l 
after payment of the fixed pnhlifi duty irom a new coinage of the 
money already in use, in so sliort a perioil as one, two, or even three 
years circiilatiom Acsjordingly, in 1164, the receipts were estimated 
only at 06*, 975 Rs. In 1]()9, they (lwindlo<l away to 43,618. ^ But tlu^ 
Abwab serfs siccji ilien established by (kssiiu Alii Khan, 3 d(ilded an 
ample compensation for the deJIcicncy of the miiit. Jben it Is 
necessary to render Justieo to the merits of tins last linanciai regnla- 
iimn In the analysis of the Bcngcil revenue, relying on the ijupor- 
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and for the purpose of native inutseddios, T conceived that 
Gossim had fixed his assessment of IJ- Anna per Eupee rateabJy S;::r 
alone, on the Khalsa portion of the Ausil Ju mm a of the province 
prorluctive _ of 4,53,488, instead of 12,00,126, really levied from' Sayerolthe 
the beginning, on the amount of the bnndobusty kool orimnal DowaimyTut, 

n ^ having found detailed 

M. E. Khans settlement of 1172-3, I concluded to be the same 
<-xaction m name and form, only cnlai-ged under the administration 
oi, tlie latter. i.ut whatever may have been the produce of the serf- 
sicea, the in-ofits of tlie mint were restored to their original standard 
and .something more. In the moment ineceding the Dowanny ac- 
<iuis]tiou of the Company, they are stated at 3,05,914, of which credit 
was subserpiently given only for 30,005 Es. continuing to be so rated 
with httle variation for some years afterwards, though privately r>ro- 
ductive ol a much larger revenue, until abolition of the ancient usao-e 
ot annual re-coiiiage. On the whole, as no reasons have boon adduced 
to .show the propriety or benefits of the late regulation, in attempting 
CO 1 educe the coin ot Bongul to the sicca standard of the Calcutta mint 
rated singularly liigli in Hindostan ; yet, without inconvenience, while 
lomided on the plan of yearly re-coinage ; but that, on the contrary. 

It has been attended with an immediate coirsiderahlo loss in the entire 
(lofalcation of ordinary duties, as well as in raising the price of wages 
Irom the Arcot and Bonaut Eupee of inferior value to the highest species 
struck, called Sieea, being now the only coin in real efieetiVe currency 
and must_ inevitably be productive of a greater additional ]os.s, froin 
the necessity of calling in for ro-coinago at periods not far distant from 
each other, the whole mass of circulating cash liable to be clipped 
debased, and counterfeited, in a country full of such chicanery : so 
J caniioi, hesitate in stating the cntii-c deficiency of the mint since the 
year 1171, heing about three lacs of Eupcos, as a fund still to bo forth- 
coming. J ho four general heads of Bayer before detailed, will then 
stand thus in the aggregate : Au.sil Jumma 9,13,047 Es., M. E. Khan’s 
not hinidobu,st 4,54,814; net revenue of 1,171 Es. 8,09,702*’- net 
revem.o of 1,190 Es. 3,45,799 ; leaving a recoverable defalcation m all 
of 4,03,903 Hioca Eniiees. 


Zemjndaiiry of EukdwAit. 


_ Thozemitukrry of Burdwan, 5,174 B. square miles in extent, is ^ 

the most com])ac,t, best cultivated, and in proportion to its dimensions, of bSwm 
ty lar tlic most productive in annual rent to the proprietary sovereign, 

wludi, Britinli jidministmtion, not only of all such districts 

witliiu the soubali of Bengal but compared to any other of equal 
magnitude throughout the whole of Hindostan. The boasted Hindoo 
territory of Tanjore, though assessed by its native rajah for rather 
more tliaii^ one half of the gross produce of the soil shared with the 
ryois in himb by the auciont rulo of buttob and perhaps exceeding the 
Mogul standard of the robba or fourth^ according to the jurninabuiidy 
niig<ly, or money settlement on the permanent foundation of land 


* I<]xcluhivt 5 o£ iiihnl tjompmcd in the Ausil of one lac* and esUmated duties ou 
Uto Oennpany’,; iavesttueiit' at least two Uoh mure in llOf*. 
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Mr.XGrant’s measurement, instead of the fluctuating "basis of a division of actual 
Revenues ^ of reckoned in point of original proprietary 

Bengal. income (including the tribute paid to the English and Maliomedan 

; Government in the Carnatic) in a secondary class ; and as to the zemin- 

of darry of Benares, so often contrasted with the neighbouring province 

o iw'wan. to expose the declining state of the latter under the Com- 

pany’s management, it cannot at all be brought in competition with 
Burdwan ; for even if allowed to yield near double the gross rental, 
its dimensions are twice and a half larger. This pre-eminence of the 
ceded British territory in financial circumstances, hath been attained 
progressively in course of half a century elapsed since the union of its 
component parts or pergunnah sub-divisions, into its actual form of a 
single eahtimam or landholder’s trust, held by the usual tenure of de- 
wanny sunnud, but chiefly in a period of ten years, under its present 
rules, by repeated hustabood investigation, and bringing to the credit 
of the exchequer the keffyet or profitable increase discovered to have 
been privately realized from the country by the zemindar and other 
intermediate agents of Government, in addition to the Jumma Ausiland 
Abwab already authoritatively established. I will not contend that 
these improvements, like those of a similar nature effected by Cossim 
Alii Khan, in the districts of Purneah, Dinagepoor and Beerbhom, 
were equally founded on a true theoretical knowledge of the Mogul 
system of finance, or in like manner, with constitutional formality, 
brought to light ; but they were virtually the same in principle, de- 
rived from the known customary practice of the soubah ; and in 
substance or duration, involving all the real advantages of an extension 
of the revenue, eventually prove infinitely superior to the boasted 
operations of our Mussulman predecessor in administration, as properly 
understood ; or when otherwise under the grossly mistaken belief of 
uninformed modern statesmen, must appear no less deserving of being 
reprobated, as exceeding the supposed measure of right and expedient 
policy. In this instance, however, truth prevails ; and the Company's 
management of Burdwan is approved of on all sides, and by the most 
enlightened of our English financiers, held up as an example worthy 
of general imitation. The circumstances which distinguish it were 
briefly as follows : In September 1760 the whole district, with all the 
other ceded lands, became subject to the British Government ; it was 
rated proportionably, in the moment of transfer, by original and in- 
creased assessments, at a standard considerably higher than that of any 
other zemindarry jurisdiction of the soubah; yet then or afterwards, 
no diminution of its rental, such as was suddenly effected by M. B» 
Klian in 1765, could even have been dreamt of On the contrary, with 
the extension of local knowledge, the revenues were progressively im- 
px’oved, and always surpassed the share that should be proportionably 
forthcoming. When Bengal altogether was rated at or yielded the 
largest income to the exchequer, before the Company’s acquisition of 
the Dewanny, Messrs. Johnstone, Hay and Bolts, were the first ap- 
pointed English superintendents. They appear to have acquired a minute 
and intimate knowledge of the resources and capacity of the country 
confided to their charge, insomuch as to ascertain the portions of the 
country cultivated, uncultivated, alienated, and most productive lands* 
In their researches, thoiiglx aided by imcotnmon universal intelligence, 
they probably obtained the most satisfactory information through the 
custom, which then was tolerated, of admitting European farmers* 
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They held a considerable parfc of the district in their own Iiands, and 
were accused of selecting for themselves the most protitable pergun- 
iiahs leased* 

^Tlie zemindars of Hindostan have a two-fold tenure in their res- 
pective territorial trusts. The one, annexed in perpetuity to the office 
of landholder, or indefinitely^ to the occupant personally by dewanny 
sunnud, or charter of uniform tenure throughout the Mogul empire, 
conferring on the individual in question, certain rights under the deno- 
mination of Muscoorat, Nankar, &c. being a subsistence in rent for land 
within the circle of his jurisdiction, as a permanent compensation for 
executing the public duties generally required of him, implying an 
attachment to the soil, to the interest of the ryots as their appointed 
chief or natural representative, and to those of his sovereign constitu- 
ent, in maintaining the peace as well as promoting the prosperity at 
large of the country entrusted to his internal superintendence. The 
other, is of a more temporary nature, depending on the forms of an 
Aumildarry Ikindobusty sunnud Jummabundy, or annual agreement 
for the established rents of Government issuing from the territory, 
thus in fact transferred in leasehold, and fixed for the term si)ecified at 
a contract price, supposed always to include on the basis of former 
settlements, the entire collections of every kind levied from the people^ 
after deducting all necessary mofussil charges, comprehending a rus- 
Boom, or commission of five per cent, on the actual receipt of the ex- 
chequer, as a reasonable allowance for the collectors and individual, 
with immediate servants management in the capacity of farmer gene- 
ral, Though the imperial constitution or original dewanny grant, did 
not make the latter tenure inherent in the person who officiated 
as zemindar; yet custom and true economical policy always required 
that it should virtually be so considered, if there were no speci«al 
causes of personal exce[)tiou ; and then the occupant in the whole, be- 
came entitled to a deduction in his own favour, of about ten per cent, 
on the net revenue, which afforded a security to the State for possible 
defalcations far beyond the capacity of any other class of native sub- 
jects ; nor can this maxim generally be deviated from, without proba- 
ble oppression to the ryots, disturbance of the public peace, and certain 
loss to the proprietory sovereign, by incurring the unnecessary expense 
of a double ag(mcy, as the local knowledge of provincial delegates sel- 
dom or ever can be extended to restrict a landholder to his proper 
subsistence inNankar lands, making scarcely half of his complete allow- 
ance, when exorcising all the usual functions of his office. In viola- 
tion however of this financial rule, the rents of Burdwan were lot at 
public sale in 1109 A. B, for three years to irresponsible temporary 
farmers, from whose engagements, if fulfilled, a kolfyet or annual profit 
would have accrued to Government of 13 lacs ofRpuees above the ag- 
gregate assessments of Ausil and Abwab, rated comparatively high 
with respect to the rest of the soiibah, in th(>s instant of temtorial 
cc.ssion to the Company, at the same time the zemindar's authority in 
making the collections, was necessarily suspended; but a scrupulous 
regard scorns to have been paid to his chartered rights of Muscoorat, 
Nankar, &c. By separating the amount from the proper funds of the 
public exchequer, the needy adventurers wlio became contractors at 
the sale, of course failed in their agreements, and to crown the measure 
of imputed mismanagement, an impost of 9 Annas per bega was levied 
on all the bazee zeemcen found in the district, to make good the defieir 
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MrJ Grant’s eucics of fclie sfaptilatecl malgoozary. These private Hindoo alienations 
Eevennes of taxation, Were in their nature fraudulent, and could not 

Bengal. be avowed without immediate resumption under the laws and consti- 

— tution of amussulman empire ; yet being considered the natural off- 

Of spring of superstitution or piety, and originally very limited in extent, 

d not tolerated, when ascertained, were seldom very rigidly inquired 
into. W^hen the expedient genei’al demands of the State in the way of 
revenue, were fully complied with, in process of time, accumulated 
successive donations might diminish the funds of requisite public supphq 
and then the investigation became necessary ; but the measure of seizin'^ 
or taxing indiscriminately, lands really appropriated, however unautho^ 
rizedly, to charitable or religious uses, must ever be unpopular and 
odious ; even now, that the experienced negligence or lenity of the British 
administration since the acquisition of the Bewanny hath encouraged 
the zemindars to multiply their encroaeliments on the rights of Go- 
vernment nominally for the same sanctified purposes, but collectively 
for their proper worldly benefits ; still an act of direct universal re- 
•sumption would be considered as oppressive to the immediate sufierers, 
and appear extremely mngracious to the people at large. Mr. Johnston, 
■who liad the principal part in all these transactions, was subjected to 
all the opprobrium that could hence be attached to his public cha- 
™ctcr by the suggestions of his powerful po- 
litical enemies, of the aggrieved multitude, or 
candid enquiries, he was soon afterwards for the reasons prescribed by 
his ruling coimtTymeii. Yet under these various causes of invective or 
incitements to criminate his conduct, no one ever thought of accusin" 
him of injustice, in withholding the landholders bundobusty authority 
to coUeeb the settled revenue from the ryots, and in transferring that 
lucrati\'e employment to another description of farming contractors. 

.In truth, the right of aumildai’ry power in doing so, held ever incon- 
to.stable until within these last 10 or 12 years, was then universally ac- 
quiesced in or completely established, and though the original sunnud 
iindiir which the Company’s chief agent at that time acted, expressly 
enjoine.l the continuance of the zenaindar and tenants in their places; 
a suspension of the yearly office of farmer general, bestowed by custom • 
on the former, was neither imagined in his own idea to be a matter of 
real grievance to himself, nor foinul fault with by the superiors of eitlEier 
party under individual inimical iulluencc, strongly prejudiced, as incur- 
ring the guilt of being acces.sary to the smallest deviation from the 
written stipulations of Cossim Alli’s territorial cession. Finally, Mr. 
Verelst in 1172 A. B. appointed supervisor of Burd wan, profiting by 
the eiTot's and local informations of his predecessor, his own financial 
experience matured by further hustabood investigations on the spot, 
re.stored tlic ancient system of ma-naging the revenue, an adherence to 
which, brought back the net effective .standard of the collections 
regularly in 1778, to the full amount of the supposed inflated con- 
tract price of the three years settlement ending in 1171, fixed on the 
impolitic ground of extra farming, and ultimately involving a real 
instead of the nominal keftyct or improvements 'before mentioned, 
ofl5 1ac.s. 

To return to the general account of the district in 1102 A. B.— 
Tinder the .same denomination it was of very confined dimensions, 
comprising no more tluui six or seven pergnnnahs in the time of the 
iirst zemiridarry occupants, Kisheriram and Jaggatroi of the Kehhy 
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caste, whose names appear in history in the rebellion of Soubah Sing 
and Cita oi Chitera and Burdah, in the reign of Alemgeer. Tradition 
or uncertain family genealogy states parental consanguinity between 
the last mentioned possessor of Burdwan and Keerutchiind, the first of 
the present race on the Khalsa records, who by successive annexations 
in the usual mode of malzaminy operations, had in. 1135 increased the 
jiuiscliction to near its actual size, and obtained a common dev/anny 
sunnud for the same. During the administrations of Jaffier and Suja 
Khan, his son Obitta Sein, was in like manner vested in the office of 
landholder in 1146, and was succeeded in 1151 by his cousin Tilluek 
Chund, father of the present titular rajar Tyechund, who obtained the 
zemindarry in virtue of a sunnud from the Company, soon after his 
official predecessor’s death about the Bengal year 1177. 
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HACKlKtrT:'’JUMMA, or historical detail of the Eental Ausil and Ahwab from 
1135, “a. B. when this district had nearly attained at its present magni- 
tude,’ to the period of its cession to the Company in 1167. 


Chucklahs, Circars and Pergunnahs, 


Cliucklali of Burdwan. 


Cii*car Shereefa'bad. 


Perg. f Burdwan, Mudded Mash. 
Bagah 

Bhut Saleh Kissmufc 
Bazar Ebrahmpooi* 
Sooinah 

Solmmn Shiiliy 
, Sujapoor 
14. 4 Shiiliabad 

■ Rckaby Bazar 
Ar/inet Shahy Kissmnt 
Khund 
Lessunkeh 

, Muzulfer Shanliy, K« 
t.J ehaii Mudded Mash 


Circar Mmdaruii, 


[Amceralmd 
Aineerpoor 
Alliutty 

Balgury 

Sem Pehaiy 

, Seinmeer Shahy ... 

14. 4 Jehanabad with Tup.Burdeh 
' Clutwah 
Ciiuupanaggry 
Sheregurrah Kissinut 
' Minabagh 
I liosh Sofe 
I (kiwulcUbhooiu 
tKcueyr 

Cirrai SeUmubad,. 


f Aiitdcrani, IviHsmiii 
Baidanga 
Paudwaii 
Hahurah 

Jeeinohun • « 

i Jeehangrerabad 

Hu%m Fiittaii Mtidded Wash 
10. J tlyaltpoor ,, ••• 

I JlaviUci SeUmubad 
Janpnor 
I Siughorn 
I NhHSUag 

NeUu , .. 

I Hcllia Buswadcn kissiimi 
[ Kubasipoor, K, ungiiially ml! 


CireaU Penhcujih. 

f Clumdcrcouah Tuloakey 
X I Rhui’siti Dfh, ... 

k Berdel" Uo* 

-tij, II ji 


3,181 


2fUi 


Hi 


Pergs. 

46. — f Amboah 
2. lleenhetty 


1,00,362 

22,105 

4,131 

583 

16,063 

18,196 

3,0r)0 

20,928 

532 

1,11,778 

15,6)0! 

60,594! 

73,629f 

51,657 


22,273 
5, 8661 
8,1121 
23,470 
9,720 
24,127 
1,40,044 
91,189 
33,592 
99,714 
14,576 
27,250 
68,634 
4,854 


24,782 
20,408 
94,282 
88,734 
49,978 
n,353 
20,553 
15,238 
1,10,912 
8,9561 
6,2 1 3 
19,295 
22,583 
1,05,673 
6,637 


Chucklahs, Circars and Perguuuahs. 


Chuck Burdwan, 4 Circars Brought up 


Circar Satgain. 


... 84,091 
... 1,63,801 


Circar Guelparah, formerly in Chuck. 

Bunder Balasore, Soubah Onssa l^erg. 
Boggrey Eichmy. 34,263, rated ... 7,001 

Raipoor Do 42,055 4,-586 

Tungbhoom ... ... ... 2,605 

ICeehjoorah ... ... l,807j 


16,84,930| 


j 1,97,892 


k 16,001 

] 


Total Chuck, m 1135, nearly 

Annexations from zemmdarry of Aruh in 11491 

A. B, 

Kubazpoor, Circar Selimabad, Jageer Cir- 
car 4,643 ... .. ... ... 9,511 

Raipoor Rootwally Satgam ... ... 35,8131 

Total Chuck, to 1167 m the moment of cession. 

Chuck, of Hooghly, Circar Satgam. 


18,98,833 


} 45,324 


19,44,147 


20 . 


6,014 '1 






9,617 


16,H4,930 


Perg. Bhurset 

2. Jungle barah in 1135 A, B. 

Annexations in 1 149, 

Zemmdarry of Qovindez. 
f Arseli, K. ... t 

llavjllec-sher 
Sehmpoor ... 

M ahomedameenpoor 
HejraU Kaldy .. 

Abwab Poujedarry 
lA j Feyzullahpoor ... 

} ICuhrar Jug. 0. 8,623 

I Boroo 
Pceyunaii 

An bar .. ... .„ 

I Shaistehnugur ... ... 

I Chutypoor ... , . 

LPyghimty 

4, Zemindarry of .Tagerimut Fevsaud. 
jrMuldeigaunt Circar Minderan 

3 Muukore Do 

i Jehanabub, K, Do... 

vBhursetlc Selimabad 


60,857 

1,592 


8,878 

1,930 

5,574 

12,394 

921 

3,091 

272 

9,753 

1,957 

20,862 

4,066 

5,315 

2,769 

38 


49,161 

64,360 

11,655 

12,840 


Total Chuck, to 1167 


Chuck. Moorshedabad in 1135, A. E. 
IVrg, llluuhohur Shahy Slierocfab.id 
2. Khulshulpour Satgam 1149 


84,707 

918 


75, l*erg. Total Zemmdarry m 1135, Rs. 20,47,506, 
and m 1167 

of which iOialga portion 22,89,324 Rs, 

Jageer, &c. ... 16,802. 

Muscoorat Deductions, 

Nankar, to the Zcminilar Caiumgoc 
and other ofilecrs of (aoveriimcnt 61,986 

RluddemuHh, Shall Koheb alom 1,868 

Do 'i'oinb ol Sum sum ill Dowlahs- 

muIJi ... ... ... ... 1,666 

Total net Ansil Jumma of thc| 
Zemy. in li(i7 ... iis, 


2,76,354 


85,025 


28,06,126 


S4,B20 


2,51,300 
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Hackikut Jumma of Buedwan, Ausil and AWab from 1185 to 1167 A. B* 

Total net Ausil Jumma of tlie Zemin- But besides tbe preceding net aggregate reye- 

darry as in 1167, in 3 Chucks., 6 Cir- nue Ausil and Abwab, being the valued assessment 

cars’ and 75 Pero- Brought over. ,.22,51,306 of the district in the moment of transfer as entered 

^ * •“ » on the public records 31,00,405 ; there appears to 

Abwab to the same date. have been a keffyet or profit unknown to the Mus- 

sulman Government, realized the first year of the 

1. Kliasnoveessy... 28,409*^ cession to the English, and nearly equal to a pri- 

‘ vate annual douceur, stated afterwards to have 

2. Nezzer Mookurrerf 1,12,676 been received from the zemindar by the chief and 

^ council appointed in behalf of the Company. 75,001 

3. ZerMathoot.., 46,099 m i i nr i 77Z77Z 

Total Malgoozary 1167 Eupees 31,/ 5,406 

4. Mathootfeelkhaneh ... 1,10,779 8,29,033 — 

5. Chout MaAattali ... 3,96,562 ^ iV- There is also some reason to believe, 

from different intimations m the correspondence 
a Alini- 37 518 with the Court of Directors, particularly in their 

’ letter to Bengal, dated Eebruarj 19ih, 1760, that 

7. b™ Mu,™,™, !!;; 

8. 'ro«tu„o» Cl, taib 1165 ... lo.icf.'”*" »* thirteeu k». hceulle, l.o bai 

" " realized. 



The cession to the Company of Burdwan, was in September 1 760, 
or ill the beginning of the Fussil Khereefll67, when of the above 
stated malgoozary, Sicca Eupees 27,52,787 ought still to Iiave been 
collected on account oi‘ the remaining seven months of the Bengal 
year. But of this sum, after defraying the expense of reducing the 
rebellious rajah to propersub/fection, only 5,23,091 Eupees were brought 
to public credit. In 1170, the second year of the triennial lease, and 
before attachment of the bazee zonieen, the gross rental was fixed at 
44,81,035 8a. Ks., reduced of the Khalsa records to 41,71,992 by a de- 
duction of 3,09,043, which probably comprehended the private charges 
of the English residency, withsaleanch or annual stipend to the zemin- 
dar, at the rate of 10 per cent, on the Ausil, supposing his proper half 
allowance in Naukar lands to have been included with the rest of the 


Zemindarry 
of Bui’dwau, 


district farmed, and that the other moiety under the denomination oi’ 
Kussoom, or commission, on the collections, might have been bestowed 
as matter of favour or on mistaken grounds, notwithstanding suspen- 
sion of the amnildaiTy bundobusty office, which alone conferred the 
right of claiming it on this jummabundy ; however, the total amount 
received into the exchequer did not exceed 37,19,464 Rupees, and from 
that sum was yet to be subtracted, the expense of the nugdian or money 
paid establishment of household troops reckoned at 2,64,000 Eupees per 
a,nrmm, besides some other lesser articles, together with the petty dis- 
Imrsements of the Company stated at 35,884, in order to exhibit the 
net malgoozary then forthcoming from the whole territory, estimated 
in round numbers at 34 lacs of §icca Rupees. In 1172, Mr. Verclst’s 
financial operations commenced, and after various regulations, husta- 
bood investigations and improvements, brought the revenue irp five 
years to its liighest standard, involving in the entire period of the British 
administration^ a kofiyet ia all of thirteen lacs^ or nine clear increase* 
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Thus at the close of 1177, the total collections were Sicca Rupees 47,18, 
9 18, and the charges being 6,6 1,486, left a net income of 40,57,432. In 
1178, the year after the famine, the gross settlement completely realiz- 
ed, was only 43,28,509 Rupees, and including former balances recovered 
45,16,804 ; the Serinjammy deductions at the same time amounted to 
8,75,961. Henceforth, eftectively the jumma of this district hath under- 
gone very little variation to the present time ; such changes as may 
appear were of a casual or temporary nature, and chiefly to be attribut- 
ed to fluctuations in the rate of incurred or allowed expenditure, as 
set forth sometimes in the whole, sometimes partially, in the general 
statement of the annual bundobust. We may therefore, with safety, 
take this year’s juramabundy as a common standard, including every 
article of assessment, whether ausil abwab or ketfyet, consolidated int(» 
a simple revenue levied from the several pergunnah divisions, whole or 
broken, of the country, according to the following authentic, though 
irregulariy detailed rent-roll. 
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JlTMMABTJNBT KoOL, or gross Settlement of the temtorial Eeiital fortlicoming 
to Government from the lands of the Zemindarry of Burdwan in 1178 
A. B. and in^ the same year completely realized, exclusive of former 
balances, but involving a small share of Mofiissil Serinjammy charges, in- 
cident necessarily to the annual management of the collections, as hereafter^ 
to be particularized. 


Tcirgimnalis and Siilj-divisions, Turre^^s, &c. 


Fergs. fBurdwan uith A}mah laudfj 
* B<“llia*ljusH(!ndury with du- 
Bahcrah 
OhuntltMionah 
.h’heisaljad 
Kavill<‘, Soliinabad . 

Semm<*r Shahy 
Pundwah..* 

IfthoOT Cheiiau or Ohifcan 
Si»tr«gurrah 
Bogah 

Oowakdibhoom 
j Clnminiiniggry 
j Chjtwah 
20. Jumolian 
} Bsilgiirry ... 

JBoggrry ... 

Khutids-golis 
J(*luuigu«!i,bad 
Meciiolu‘-r Shahy 
AiKruui Shaiiy 
HeulifsUy... 

Aurdemru 
Bhuraet ... 

M undftlghnut, k{\ 

ArsRh, fc 
Seinmhary, &c, 

Bet'ttiuKjr... 
t Baiun in dhoom 


Tui). ^ Burddi 
S. i Selimpoor 


Turw{. Sahsen Nnfa ... 12,283 

'bell)' Kelly-gong ... 13,102 

Ibitoke... ... 28,284 

B unkepassy ... 4,1 35 

(rhurcmpoor 2,880 

Sooanab... ... 3,05.5 

gjinkny-Nuggry ... 1,51.2 

Bntidur i)(dty ... 3,003 

15. Kuiai'zpoor ... 3,523' 

I WaudhutHHleali *». 2,507 

j Hetonc'hah ... 2,007| 

I |i}»riij(*iif>or ... 1,803) 

I MoHurhiuipoor 2,5031 

I Kagnan... ... 7,700; 

I Adoopour... 2,708] 


40 Prrga 


CaTriel ttp 


1,12,80! 


l,44,2Mi 
1,02, 1 22| 
25,881 
1 ,os,or>3 
1,55,887! 
1,48,4811 
1,U,G20 
72,758 
84,01*3 
1,08,332 
53,432 
77,55‘- 
42,00.3! 
1,00,402 
1,17,8-26| 
83,150 
12 , 000 | 
21,000! 
07,072 
1,55,525 
20 , 878 , 
1,21,432 
30,520 
1,18,723 
2,40,1751 
1,04,1.54 
4,01,47.5 
27,626 
36,210 


07,018 

46,108 


33,58,022 


I Sill 

S S ia,o 

•3-i“r3d 

9!s§s 

tn ^ (St * - 

« 3 T.rs 
K.® £ tC 

<U 2 ? a Si 
H "" £ ^ 

\MS g.s 

si 


Pergunnahs and Siik-diusions, Turress, &a 


40 Pergs. &c. brought up ... 1,12,801] 

Turress, fSooiieali ... ... 16 

‘ Autiimpoor ... ... 3,94*3 

Badahehy ... ... 19,207 

llainehundpoor... ... 10,752 

PeliiSfebahy, ... 4,22,(503 

Guttal ... ... S3, 222 

. Jeypoor ... 04,512 

I Uecan-badeaii ... ... 5,(J27 

I Audich ... ... 7,260 

j Kootwalpoor ... ... 17,874 

I Benodpoor ... 2,824 

j Kerdend ... ... 6,195 

I Senioonda ... ... 6,087 

20. -( Buudar-hoiit ... ... 88,745 

i Bafe&poor ... ... 30,144 

I Maenohupoor ... ... 4(5,083 

j Balickparali ... ... 0,163 

] Bykoufpoor ... ... 2,407 

i Funpun ... ... 2,4(58 

Pla&Bpy ... ... 2,222 

Baldanga ... ... 635 

Kislunutgur ... ... 324 

Nclla .. ... 407 

Tootmohun ... ... 480 

Kerpay ... 1,138, 

J'ungaUy ... ... 674 


Talook. fDoar busty 
1 Selimpoor 
I Bhedpuh Mobluck 
j Bhaloodcah 
o J Baby Kunohny... 
j Mrkahldehy 

1 Doguchettah, K. of Esrakant 
j iOtto K. lleruarain rai 
{ Dnnipiil ... ... 

lUmclnim rai 

Mhal. f Patleo Muscoory 
{ Arseh Museoory 
{ Jc'hunabad ... 

I KIwh Penuj, &e. 

I. ^ Noabad 

j Tunkha Bazy aft Hyderbany 
j Haat Keiudumagur 
l^Sahib gunjo 


03 iD W <D « 

, *-* 2 o 
a 

I ® 

ilS 

I « 
O s 


£ "o 


27,712 
2,342 
10,159 
1,752 
530 
],2S0 
riu 277 
8(52' 

503, o 
2,2*1*21 £ 

4,67t 
1,21(51 
21*{P-‘'^‘' 
4*1* 

28315 ££ 
141 
1,129' 

107 ] 

00,0001 


75 PtTgs. and Turress, tire/ assessed in all 1178 


33,58,022 



I .at fc'*| 

a a s’ 

8 23 

1 

.grfi g-§^ 

l/ii « S 


9,03,783: 


g s_ 


« « 
.'a; a o 

leg 


be, 
.:3 *2 
H o o a3 


00,660 


43,28,609 
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Mr. J.Grant’s TMs reveniiQ of 43,28,509 Sa. Rs. on accoiini of 1178, was inclusive 
Tiew of the profits forthcoming from the Dewey Mhals appropriated to the 

BengX^ Ranny’s use, and estimated to amount to about 1,80,000 Rs, additional ; 

at the same time, the articles of incumbrance with which it was or 

of could regularly be charged under the denomination of Serinjammy 

0 iir wan. were, 1st. the Salienehor Bloshaireh of the ssemindar, reckoned 

at 10 per cent, on the ausil; in round numbers 2,30,000 Es.~2dly, 
the Muscoorat reduced to half a lac ; — and 3dly, Poolbundy ordinary 
expenses 50,000 Rs. Jmore ; — ^in all, making an object of 3,30,000 Rs. 
proper to be deducted from the gToss, to ascertain the net effective 
income of the State from the whole district ; and if to the receipts of 
the year for the current settlement be added, as it ought (being a 
constant source of public supply) the annual collections made in liquida- 
tion of former balances, a sufficient fund will be established to make 
good casual deficiencies, as well as defray all the extraordinaries of 
British agency; on the most liberal scale, and yet leave a clear mal- 
goozary to the sovereign of forty lacs of Sicca Rupees, which, I conceive, 
may be considered a moderate equitable standard for the exchequer 
dues from this ijemindarry, under actual circumstances : more, would 
relatively be unfair, while almost all the other districts of Bengal are 
comparatively under-rated, however much the disparity is to be attri- 
buted to local knowledge in the one case, neglect or ignorance on the 
other. Again in 1190, the gross Jumma is stated at 43,58,020, from 
which deducting charges 6,22,271 Rs. (including the unnecessary inad- 
missible establishment of the Nugdian troopvS, amounting to 1,03,800 
Rs., with commission to a native Zezawul and English Superintendent 
1,24>113, at the rate of 3 per cent, on the collections), there remained 
net only 37,36,755, of which no more than 36,96,825 having been ac- 
tually realized, reckoning the receipts of former balances, a recoverable 
defalcation of 3,03,175 results, from a comparison with the assumed 
standard of 1178, or rather more, from the real one of the preceding 
year. 

But besides the expenses hci*e brought to view, there are others ne- 
cessarily incurred in tlie Mofussil that do not appear, though largely pro- 
vided for either in chakexan lands or money, from the annual resources 
of the country. These are ; first, an allowance to putwarrics or ac- 
countants, of which there must be one for each village; and supposing 
the number of those to be 5,000, at sixty Rux>ees per annum to every 
individual, the sum. will be three lacs ; 2dly, tlie wages of at least 
double the same number of pikes, or village peons, requisite to maintain 
the peace, secure the harvests, or enforce the collections at Rupee 
each, make an object of four lacs more. Further, the rental of Bazeo 
Zemeeii appropriations, must betaken into the general Jumma Khurch 
account of the district. The territory thxis alienated, and ascertained 
by Mr. Johnstone, after an arduous scrutiny of 70 persons, for eight 
inonths, in 1703-4A. 1). (since which, the quantity hath certainly not 
diminislied) was 5,08,730 begas, making near a fifth part of all the 
arable productive ground in the mninclarry ; which, estimated at 2. 
Rupees per boga, being the valued medium rent of all the lands of, 
Burdwan, yield an annual income to the possessors, of 11,37,472 Rupees. 
These possessors are, undoubtedly, for the most part, the official land-' 
holder himself clandestinely, his minions, and the mutseddies of the 
Khalsa ; whose acquiescence to such collusive benefices, under ^ the 
sanctified appellations of religious or charitable gifts, at different times 
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"became necessary, as they were in their nature wholly fraud uleni, and 
sure to be resumed, if made known to the Mussulman Govern ixieiii. 
However this may be, the aggi'egate revenue of the whole jurisdiction 
in (|uestion, will then stand at about sixty-three lacs of Sicca Rupees. 
Well informed persons have extended their calculation, even to seventy 
lacs ; but at the more moderate valuation before stated (taking the 
ascertained data of superficial measurement in round numbers 5,000 
s(|uare B. miles, equal to ninety-five lacs of begas, of which 28 1 lacs 
in the proportion oi the Bazee Zemeen, being a fifth of the whole above 
production of a rental of 57 lacs of Rupees, at the rate of two Rs. 
per bega) it may be a satisfaction to the Company in possessing the 
ieeblest authority to determine, that in a cycle of their proper adininls- 
iratiou witliin the small canton of their ceded propert}^ they have 
added three lacs of begas really cultivated land with nine lacs of 
Rii])ces in lu venue, to the extent and income ascertained, when they 
took charge ; while in tlieir imperial dowanny portion, instead of 
improvement, they have lost two-fifths of actual rental forthcoming, 
ill the moment of acquisition 
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This little compact district, called also the twenty-four pergun- 
nali Zemin darry, containing about 882 B. square miles, cliietiy south of 
Jort William on the eastern margin of the river Hooghly, and alto- 
gether within the chucklah of the same name, was at first formed in 
the manner of a simple landholdei*’s jurisdiction in iavuur of the Unit- 
ed E. i. Company, in the month of Poos A. B. corresponding 

nearly witli the 20th December 1757, A. D. — As the various charters 
on wliich originally were founded the limited rights of an olKco, and 
latterly those of the territory Jtsclf in proprietorship, thus lietd before, 
on the precarious tenure of official occupancy, have been translated 
from the Persian, are .in the hands of many, and may be cordidently 
referred to as authentic documents ; as the essence, t(ujor,an(l operative 
virtue of these several deeds, may still occasion much political dis- 
cussion, and do certainly throw a gimt deal of jight on fclu^ history and 
Mogul legislation of Hindostan, particularly in exhibiting a view of 
the nature and still uncorrupted forms of almost every species of terri- 
torial grant in this country jJjeing the foundation and surest rule to 
construe, generally, the si)irit of the imperial laws and constitution of 
India, as far as any succeeding forcjgn sovereign is immediately con- 
cerned, in maintaining them in fall foi'co and efficacy ; at least, until a 
better code can be substituted in their place, attar the most genuine, 
complete intelligence of local circumstances ; — so it may be proper here, 
in the way of reference, just to indicate the order, date, and substance 
of each charter respectively, conferring a different tenure in the same 
property, until the final acquisition of the proprietary or lordship of 
the soil, by a reversionary grant of Lord Olive’s Jageor, wliich in fact 
involved all the rights of Government. 

1st. Perwanneli or order from the Nazim Meor Jafiicr, dated Stii 
Rubul Sanl of the 4th year of the reign of Algcrneer. 2i!, About 2Uth 
Becomber 1757, AJJ. or in Poos 11G4, A. B. directed to the, tlicii 0111(^1] 
occupants of every denomination; and to the ryots ui‘ the 2‘Hb porghs.,, 
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announcing formalion of tlie new zemindarry in favour of the Com- 
pany, and”coumianding obedience to the latter’s authority as land- 
holder. This writ was not formal, nor could it be of any real elfeet, 
if intended of itself virtually to confer the office and rights of zemindar 
on the Company ; and therefore — 

2d. A Dewanny Sunnud was obtained the following year, being 
the oth of the reign, under the seal and signature, as usual,_ of the 
king’s provincial dewan, then Meer Mahomed Saddoc ; purporting, in 
the words of a petition always inserted in the body of the grant, that 
the inhabitants were not satisfied to pay their rents, until they could 
be assured by the authority of a sunnud, that the person exercising the 
functions of zemindar, had been legally appointed to that official trust. 
This instrament in the original, I suppose to be complete in all its 
parts ; and may be considered a genuine model of the brat Mogul forms 
in constituting the office, or defining the territorial jurisdiction and 
rights of an Indian landholder. But certainly there must be a mistake 
01 ^ omission in the published translation, respecting the clause confer- 
ring the individual’s official rights. The universal, almost indispensable 
words, used in every such charter are, “ that after receiving credit for 
“the MuscooratNankar, fee., the zemindar is to deliver into the trea- 
“ sury, at proper times, the due rents of the circar, according to cus- 
tom and as there is no mention made in the printed English copy 
of Muscoorat Nankar, &c., which in tact, convey all the intended per- 
manent rights annexed to the office of zemindar, so I conclude that 
those terms in the original have either escaped notice, or being techni- 
cal, might not have been properly understood. In every other respect, 
the deed, as translated, appears perfectly regular, and agreeable to the 
financial constitution of 1 ndia ; particularizing the lands to be thus 
conditionally hold, and invariably valued on assignment, at the old 
.standard assessment of tlio Ausil Jumma Toomary, being 2,22,958 
Rupees and a fraction. _ . ^ 

Nothing then remained but to enforce the king’s and nazim s 
writs, which the former zemindarry occupant were more especially re- 
(|uired to do, in the forms of the new commi.ssion. The district, for 
the most part, had been until then parcelled out amongst a number 
of the inferior classes of official landholders, chowdries, talookdars, and 
moccuddems. The officers liad either already taken advantage of the 
corrupt negligence of the Mussulman Government, or what is more 
probable (on the change to an uninformed English administration) in 
helping themselves largely to a portion of the territory entrusted to 
their charge, under the collusive title of Bazee Zomeen, and to secure 
to themscives something more than their assigned subsistence of Nan- 
kar in rent free lands within their respective jurisdictions. This was 
the necessary evil consequence of compromising the zemindarry allow- 
ance thus admitted of, with all the other indispensable charges of 
inofussil collections, at the fixed inadequate rate of the Bengal Muscoo- 
rat ; and assessing the country partially by proportionable Abwabs on 
the Ausfi, instead of simplifying the demand for the whole, by enlarg- 
ing alone the basis of the latter. Besides this clandestine provision 
however, some of the ejected landholders on the present occasion, who 
had interest at Coiut, procured for themselves other official possessions 
separated from some of the neighbouring zemindarrios, as an equivalent 
for what they had been deprived if in virtue of the grant to the En- 
glish. Among the principal of these, was Selah ul deen Mahomed 
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Khan, who obtained under the denomination of Saidpoor, a fourth 
portion of Serjkaiits Eahtiniam of Yuselpoor, and w3io more recently, 
on the ill-advised measure of restitution of the management of the lands 
of the 2-1 pergs. to their formerly dismissed occupants, got back, with 
the collusive aid of some of the Khalsa Mutseddies, all his old, in ad- 
dition to his greater than equivalent new acquisitions, while no com- 
pensation seems ever to have been thought of, for the large 
dismeniherment occasioned by these, from the zemindany of Jessoro. 
Considering so many ditferent removals on the simple writ of a despot, 
from such an office as had lately been conferred on the Company, 
joined, perhaps, to a bettor knowledge than we might otherwise ima- 
gine of the history and administration of the Mogul finances, autlioiiz- 
ing such changes in personal agency, tliough alone systematically on 
grounds of manifest ex[)ediency, it is not to be wondered at, if the re- 
pi'oseutatives of the British Government in India become apprehensive 
of the instability of their ehariered official zemindany rights, and en- 
deavotircil to avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity, to 
give their tenure additional pennanency. — The occasion offered iii 
17C5 ; when, 

3d.-— A JFirmatin v'as obtained directly from the emperor himself^ 
confirming the grants of the 24 pergunnahs zemindany, bestowed, by 
his former deputies Meer Jaliier and Mahomed Saddoc Na.zim, and 
dewan of the Soubah, and further converting them now into an Al- 
turagha, or perpetual heritable jurisdiction over the same district, in 
like manner as the ceded territories of Burdwan and Chittagong, with 
the dewaimy of the rest of Bengal, were under a similar form, trans- 
ferred for ever to the Company. But notwithstanding their various 
<*hartered rights, successively of higher authority and more enlarged 
privilege, still, in the instance of the zemindany, it was alone the 
kliidmut or office, like that of the <lowanny, which constituted thccs- 
Houtial legal object of the grant ; the sxxbstance, proprietory lordship, 
and uses Vf the soil, were wholly and absolutely excluded inform, and 
in fact merely a contingency, and for all that could originally have 
been known to the virtual receivers of the gift, might have been al- 
together reserved for tlie Mussulman Government. Tins difficulty, 
however, was soon in a certain manner obviated (13th July 1759) l>y 
a new species of jageor sunnucl to Lord Clive, for all the regalities, 
dues and rents of’tlio circar, collected and payable by the Company, 
as ofiicial landholder, into the public treasury, 

A regular jagoer snnuud consists of two parts : 1st. The Miinsub, 
or rank of the person enrolled on the oinr«ahs, with a suitable number 
of borsc attached to the dignity supposed to be kept in constant pay, 
for the eventual smvice of tlie State; 2d. The Zimn, particulars of an^ 
assignment in land, or stated allowance in money, for the support of 
the personal and Military establishment of tlm jagoerdar. 'When the 
particmlars of such a grant include a whole district., of whatever extent, 
whether subject to the internal management of a zemindar, chowdry, 
talookdar or moccuddim, that is, to the native financial suporin- 
temdant of a large territory, or in the lowest extreme, to the 
chi<d of a simph^. village, and that the full yearly crown rent, 
as {iscHU’tained on the Khahsa records, by the^ Ausil Jumma Too- 
mary, whicli must ever be. the standard estimate ot transferred 
landed property, be specified and made over with the land itself 
(which indeed could !iot otherwise be precisely defined in boundary 
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more than in value) then the donee is substituted exactly in the place 
of Government, and acquires immediately, and during the legal con- 
tinuance of his grant, all the jurisdiction, rights and financial preroga- 
tives, belonging'to the high sovereign proprietor of the soil ; but when 
only a stated amount in money is assigned in (duams or Rupees) 
issuing partially from certain territorial sources of revenue generally 
mentioned, not described in the exchequer detail of valued rent, then 
the jageerdar is restricted entirely to the emoluments of his pecuniary 
income, and can have no local influence whatever in consequence, 
within the limits of his grant. In both these cases, however,^ the sun- 
niid or 'complete instrument, indicating the rule, and appropriating the 
fund oi’ infeudation to he valid, according to^ the laws and imperial 
constitution of India, must always originate with, and have effect^solely 
or exclusively under the sign manual of the Mogul emperor himself 
as feudal monarch and high lord proprietor of the conquered estates of 
Hindostnn. But Alemgecr, the prince actually on the throne of 
Delhi, when Lord Clive’s jageev was first in contemplation, had lost 
all real authority in Bengal, tliough Ms nominal paramount sovereignty 
might have been still fovuialiy acknowledged by the ruling nazim, 
lately created under the conquering sway of the British arms ; and 
however much inclined, Meer Jatficr might have been, to reward sub- 
stantially the singular man whose bravery, fortunes and disinterested- 
ness, laid uumeritedly raised himself to tiie musnud of throe sonbahs, 
ho could not venture, without lessening the validity and importance 
of his newly acijuired tenure in dominion (held alone by^ tho sword) to^ 
give virtual operation to an imperial grant of land within the circle of 
his proper independent jurisdiction. To remove, therefore, this obsta- 
cle in some maniuu-, and yiehl to the wishes or scruples of either party, 
a patent was obtained from the Court of Delhi, for the munsub or titu- 
lar first jwrt of the jageery sunnud, it having finally received the 
royal signature, and passed the great with the lesser seals of the high 
ofi'icors of State, on the 25th Ruh ul Sani, of the 4th year of tho reign ; 
and, as if it were in consequence of or to render beneficial this mark 
of royal favour, a perwannoh was issued by Meor Jaffier in July 1759, 
but bo take place Irom June of the preceding year, intended to rcmctly 
the deficiency of the second parlor territorial assignment, wantingin 
the Mogul firmaun, and addressed to the English Company, as zemin- 
dars ofCalcutta, directing them [henceforth to pay their rents to Lord 
Clive, as jageerdar, in like manner as they were before bound to do, to 
the established Government. In a constitutional sence, however, this 
grant was altogether informal; and in its nature,^ incongruous and 
void from the, la.'gi lining ; yet a viceroy de facto, still to be supported 
occasionally liy the poweriul instruments of his original apjiointment, 
might alw'ays be sure of commanding implicit obedience to his writs ; 
and the intention in this case was manilest, both to relieve tho land- 
holdfo’ from tho uncertain exactions of a Mussulman dewan, and secure 
to liis lordship an adequate private reward for the eminent, jiorsonal 
services he was considerd to have rendered to the actual soubahdar ; 

' — for the zimn or inventory of assigned lands, being the substantial 
second part of the jageer, thus inqiroperly (‘xccutod by the Nazim, does 
not specify iiarticiilars, yet it includes a.ml appropriates to the jageer- 
dar precisely the entire Ausil Juuuna 'Toomary, or crown rent, and 
with it necessarily all the sovereign propi'ietory uses of the soil of tho 
whole zemindarry district of the Company ; leaving them however 
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ill the state of an easy dependence on their own serveiit^ for the liqiii- Mr J. Grant’s 
datioii ol such surplus collections as they might be enabled to make 
within their subordinate financial jurisdictions, after deduction of the BengaL^^ ° 

Muscfjorat, &c., customary charges of management, and payment of the 

siiiii stipulated for the assigment to Lord Clive, estimated as usual only 

at the old standard assessment. ^ acu a. 

Nevertheless liis lordsliipts pretensions in 37C4 were contested in 
England ; but if the question had then been referred to the Courts of 
this country for decision, in all human probability, he would have car- 
ried, as all nations well broke into the yoke of despotism, more especi- 

ally the people of Hindostan, will ever servile- 
ly obey, learn and yield to the inclinations 
of that individual representative authority, which is present, felt, or 
ilreadeal, without venturing to call in question its legitimacy or extents 
in preference to the mightiest power on earth, in itself invisible and 
onl}^ manifested in the person of a delegate, whose interest may thus 
possibly sometimes come in competition with those of his constituents. 

Yet, under such circumstances, who could insure permanent influence 
to maintain a precaidoiis acquisition, depending more or less, on the 
ever hostile disposition of succeeding servants in office to the will of 
their master? and the jageery sunnud of Meer Jaffier, even if it had 
been formal or valid, was, as it ought to have been, expressed in 
terms of indefinite duration, alwaj^s revokable at pleasure, and absolutely 
as a thing of course, totally extinguished, or virtually cancelled on 
the demise of, or dismission, from the soubahdarry employments then 
iicttially held by the donor or donee. It therefore became advisable 
on tlie accession of Nixdjem ul Dowlah to the nizamut, notwith- 
standing the compromise to the same effect, which had taken place 
in England, to obtain renewal of the instrument of territorial assign- 
ment, and that, for a determinate period of ten years, in lieu of the 
vague uncertain tenure of the former -writ in point of time. It was 
farther necessary to secure the sovereign proprietory possession of the 
lands in (juestion to the Company, after extinction of the present feu- 
<lal incumbent’s claim of property; for still it is to be remembered, 
that, under all their chartered rights they were hitherto at best only 
vested simply in the office of zemindar, made heretable by a deed of 
Altumgha. Accordingly, the 23rd of Juno 1765, when Lord Clive re- 
turned to Bengal, both these objects were accomplished in the form, of, 

4th.— A new Soubahdany Porwanneh, conferring a ten years pro- 
longation of wliat is termed an unconditional jageer to Lord Clive, 
with rciversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity under similar 
powers, and the same forms in every other i-espect, as had already been 
observed in bestowing the original grant. Moreover, on the 12th of 
August following, this last deed received the sanction of a royal Mogul 
lirmaun, which for the first time, stamped legal validity on the act of 
assignment in favour of his lordship, and henceforth transferred to the 
Coinpany for ever, in the nature of a jageer, the absolute property 
(the turf, the manor or barony, as it might bo called in England) at the 
old domesday valuation of yearly front with the zemindarry office or 
stewardship, in this single instance made hereditary, of all the lands 
of the 24 pergunnahs. 

For the ground of the port and present city of Calcutta, insulated 
within, or totally <listiiict from the zomindarry here so denominated, 
a grant of a very different nature from any of the foregoing was ob- 
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tained in DecemTber 1758, by a constitutional formal iiistriim^t under 
the royal dewaimy authoiity, descriptive ot a laklieraje, or rent-free 

tenure of the lands and villages in question, from the month of Poos 
1164 ‘ for public expedient purposes therein specified, and always 
neceskry to he set forth in the form of a petition to the throne, to 
authorize the smallest diminution of the standard imperial crown rent, 
constituting the very essence of landed property, the ongmaJ, or rather 
representative value of all the Mogul conquered estates ot Hiudostan, 
and the sole necessary basis of actual intrinsic worth, including that 
primitive, with every subsequent proportional, increase ot assessment. 
As early as the reign of Furrukh Seer, in 1717,it_was an object with 
the Company to acquire the territory, hut only in the nature of a 
talookdarry or official copyhold tenure, generally subject (being of 
small ascertained value, and extent) to a certain fixed rental, calcula- 
ted on a medium standard of the present collections. It appears they hau 
already possessed themselves by purchase immediately trom th e zomiii- 
dars thou in occupancy, of the like subordinate stewardship alone pii- 
vilco-ed to bo sold of a lesser district on similar terms, roundtheir princi- 
pal Ihctoiy of Calcutta. Nothing could be more constitutional and 
justr after cotifirmlug the fonnar talookdarry purchase, than the con- 
dition annexed to the emperor’s compliance witli this new requisition, 
that the Company should also in like manner compensate the actual 
poR.sessors or holders of tlie territorial jurisdictions, widi annexed 
official dues and privileges or natural benefits of occupany ; this to ho 
acquired by one party and lost by the other,_ necessarily depending 
on some written instrument of poRse.ssory right, either a, lirniaun, 
sunnud, porwannah, pottah, the nuckill toomary jumma of the nui.s- 
coorat, or literally and technically in English, a royal or dewanny 
charter, temporary provincial order of the delegate, indofinite lease 
to. the husbandman, copy of the court-roll tor the petty privileged 
tanner of fixed renti^'. Among the various descriptions of persons thus 
eventually concerned, as entitled to iiidemnihcation the ryot or pottah 
holder is by far the most iiitorestod, and is or should be more im- 
mediately the object of the sovereign’s care, as being the poorest most 
dependent, yet most useful subject of the State, and entitled to the 
laraest share of the gross produce of the soil, extracted chiefly by lus 
peraonal labour, always afibrding the only important peimanent source 
of Indian revenue. Ills tenure of occupancy, is a simple written lease 
ofindefiaite duration, granted by the zemindar or other oHicerot 
Government, in immediate financial management ot the pergunnah ; 
but by the established usage of the exchequer and custom of the country, 
a tenant tlius admitted, without corruption or collusion, can never be 
fairly ousted from hi.s tenement, for private ends, or the spltish accom- 
modation of any individual whatsoever, while hu coiitinuos to pay his 
proportion of the demands of the State, settle annually by general bun- 
dobnsty agreement with his projier native rexiresentatiye, the duel land- 
holder of the district. A wise, beneficient, though despotic monarch, 
when such a system oven might obstruct his own particular fancy in 
erecting a palace or inclosing a piece of pleasurable ground, 
the first in setting the most liberal, splendid example ot 
universal justice towanls his helpless peasantry ; who, m ‘ 

dividing the yearly pocunimy iiroduct of lands they 
twenty equal parts, should or do receive fifteen sha,ros for themselv.. . 
including the expense of culture; while the sovereign iseni.itled to no 
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more tlian four of net rentals, after deducting the remaining twentietli 
for the customary allowance of zemindarry agency, with every other 
charge of interior mofussil management. Under a constitution so mild, 
the prosperity of the husbandman of India is unparalleled in the finan- 
cial hi.story of Asiatic administration ; and no where perhaps more re- 
markably so, (from a rigid adherence to this very principle of securing 
possession of the villagers, often for many successive generations, on 
the grorrnd of their indefinite pottah leaseholds,) than within the juris- 
diction of Calcutta and the 24 pergunnahs. In other districts, the 
zemindar, chowdry or talookdar, or some such officer of Government, 
necessarily intervenes, and is made the channel of purchase or compen- 
sation, as Avell on his own behalf as that of his subordinate tenantry. 
Sometimes, no doubt, with the accomplished fraudulent effect even of 
reversing the rule of natural and civil right, by taking three-fourths of 
the money received to themselves, and giving only the equivalent of 
thcii’ own twentieth Muscoorat allowances to the poor ejected suffering 
ryots. But the Company, as zemindar, have never interfered in the 
innumerable daily purchases of land made within their first great official 
jurisdiction; every buyer rather impoliticly is permitted to make his 
own terms with the needy occupant, who derives exclusively the entire 
bonelit of the sale ; and the idea is now carried so far, that the old pottah 
possessors of a part of the ground on which Fort William hath been 
erected, though doubtless they were, on removal, otherwise indemnified, 
lately had it in contemplation, or might have been instigated, under 
the sanction of the Mogul law, to be interpreted in a British Coui-t of 
justice, to claim their indefinite leasehold property from the Company 
acting in the capacity merely of zemindar, when the land was originally 
taken and thus appropriated, but without reflecting on the public ex- 
pediency of the thing, or the despotic proprietory rights afterwards 
acquired, which left the higher party sovereign arbitrators in their 
pi-opcr cause. But Jaffier Khan, who rulcdBengal when Furraukhouis 
Firmaun was obtained, jealous perhaps of such a privilege, of settlement 
bestowed on foreignei’s, could always prevent the execution of the king’s 
writ ; and it seems probable, that the influence, unwillingness of the 
talookdars or inferior tenants, then in occupancy, to dispose of their 
respeetive interests in the 38 petty villages, commanded to be trans- 
fei'red alone on these terms in talookdarry tenure to the English, might 
have been hold out as the ostensible cau.se of snspending the operation 
of the imperial mandate, until the succeeding revolution at Delhi, gave 
almost independent sway to the opposing provincial Nazim. 

On reviewing all tliese various title deeds of official or absolute 
territorial property, ac(|uired by the Ea.st India Company since the 
liattle of Blasscy ; considering the letter and spirit of the several grants, 
bestowing successive rights in ascending gradation, repeated removals 
of one zemindar to make room for another, as a thing of course; a pow- 
(',r freciuently exorcised, and never once controverted under the Mogul 
Government, when done sim] fly on grounds of implied expediency, 
throxudi the formal constitutional authority of the royal dewan ; but 
jihovir all, con, sidering the practical experience of thirty years, oblig- 
imr in a manner the "j-epresentative,s of the Company to ascertain, at 
hiast in virtual effect, precisely all kinds of existing jurisdiction, right 
and privikigcis, sometime or other enjoyed by their constituents, and 
annex(>d to overvoflic.e, trust, occupancy or proprietory holding in land, 
to be found in the rvliolo sv.stcm of financial administration in India ; 
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it may be allowed, that the corps of British civil servants thus employ- 
ed, ought to be better instructed in theory, as they must necessarily 
be in the practice, of all such topics under present discussion, than any 
siinilar description of native officers, now living within the three sou- 
bahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; even supposing the latter to be as 
entirely disinterested in the issue of the questions agitated, as the re- 
verse is notoriously and demonstratively the case. In truth, however, 
anciently the former were contented with mere practical knowledge ; 
and it is only within the last twelve years, that any attempt hath been 
made to establivsh certain speculative opinions on the subject of finan- 
cial rights. These opinions have never been publicly examined, com- 
pared, or digested with proper local intelligence. They coincided with 
principles of European legislation, and caught the prejudices of the peo- 
ple ; but I believe they will be found almost in every material 
instance opposed to fact, and to rest on no solid foundation whatever, 
brought forward in proof as applicable to the actual circumstances of 
the country. N evertheless, with a few exceptions, all the present reve- 
nue civil servants in office, have been educated, since the promulgation, 
and therefore in some degi’ec under infiuenee, of the new prevaling 
doctrine ; which if yet easily in itself to be overturned, may on this 
account, seconded by native information, withstand the attack of many 
succeeding enquiries. 
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Ausil Jcjmma Toomaet of the 24 Pergunnahs and Town of Caicntta ; con- 
stituting at once the Zemindarry Chowdraliy Tolookdarry of the Company, 
and Jageer of Lord Clive acquired by siumud, in 1758; together with the 
amount of Abwabs or Towleer, as found established on the basis of that 
OTiginal assessment, in the moment of acquisition; making the whole 
Bundobusiy Hental then forthcoming from the lands in question, to the 
Government proprietor and official occupant of the soil. 
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Cilucklalis, Circars and Pergunnalis^ 


Ausil Juiuina Toomaryof the 26 pergs. Zemy. 

and Ja{>:eer. m .. Brought forward 

.Dwa.bs, ^&c. to the same date 
per. iChasriovr.essy 

2. Zer 

3. Mnthoot B’aukhaneh 

4. i'-' uzeraneii Mokurrey 
f). Glioufc Marhattah 
0. Muser Munsoorguges 


S,S04| 

6,131 

6S-2| 

S5,000 

30,195 

14,183 


7. Towffcer on Jageer Ciroar 1165; viz, in 
f Calcutta ... 30,893 

Terwq Hattiaghur ... 26^026 

-SMuda .. ... 8;-i04| 

l^Akberpoor ... 2,684 


8. Keffynt on the Klialsa portion. 1,80,621 
Deduct aH.ual Sennjaiamy') 
charges lueiu'red by the | 
zeiniii da r .and rather oxcefd- ? i o oq h 
ins proper allowance f ^ 
ol 10 per cent, on the Ausil j 

includuig Musoorat. j — 

Total Ausil jjnfi Abwab, &c. of Zemy. being") 
also the Onmnia Rickmy, or recorded value 
ol Lord ch\e’s Jageer, when assigned to 
liirn from half the Pusil Rubbe 1165, A. B. 
or bcgiiiniag of July 1768, for the support 
of a munsnl, 6,000 personal, and 6,000 
liorse, on the establishment of 6 mouths 
pay, collected in original rental, or with 
improvements 2,44,04,031 daums, at 40 
each Sa. Hupees, ... ... .. J 


Ausil 

L'l'miiii’ 

J uinma of 

X IdtJ. 


:,958i 


83,4461 


6S,012 


3,60,690 


',106 


Ilooghly, Circar Satgam, under the desoription*of Calcutta, 
Sooiinnooty und Grouudpoor, rated in the J umma of Sul-i 
tan Suja, in l7i7, A. D. 1795, M; but in the reformed 
standard asscssmeBt of Jaffier Khan, in 1722, set forth io| 
the Ausil 'loomary of 1135, A. B. valued as follows 

. 1 

I Amcerabad, K. do. 1,254, ... 2,415 j Ausil 

5. •<( Paikau, K ... 1,894 VJummraa 

1 Manpoor, It. ... ... 331 { 

, L^iwab I'oujedarry ... 8 J 

of which, Jageer portion 2,019, & Khaka 3,692 
Kb. Towfeerou Jageer Uircar to, 1163, A. B, I 
viz. Perg. Calcutta 1,530 and Ameerabad f 
1,692 iis, in aR 


) 


fotal Ausil and Ezafa of 20^^ petty Hamlets, and. 

2 Bazars being tluj new Toomary fitandardi J- 
assHbsment in December 1757 ... *..! 

iKeflyet or Profits of every denomination, ground^ 
rent, farms and duties, realized by and pro-j 
pcrly bebugiug to the Company as Talook- 
dars, prior to the revolution of 1617 


Total Talookdary 


Sal Es.’ 


6712. 


3,1231 


8 , 8 ? 


98,20M 


1,07,11V 
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^Ir. J.Grant’s preceding Eental of 5,35,105 Eupeos as the established due 

Kovenues of 0^ Government before and after the zemindarry sunnud to the Com- 
Bengal. pany, and until the grant of Lord Clive’s Jageer, stands in fact con- 

^ tirnaed on the public records, more especially in the 4th Report to Par- 

Zerainriarry ijament in the inq[uiry of 1773. The former official charter to have 
0 a ou a. operation from the month of Poos 1164, A. B. or December 1757, hence- 
forward gave the Company as zemindars, certain indefinitely permanent 
rights of territorial jurisdictions, as well as powers of agency to collect 
and pay into the treasury the lawful revenue of the exchequer, when 
not expressly deprived of or superseded in this annual revolving branch 
of their financial ti-ust. Accordingly it appears, by a letter from Mr. 
Holwell, J une 1 1th 1759, to the then Council of Calcutta, that the lands 
of the 24 pergs , or at least the greater part of them, had actually been 
in possession before that date 16 months, ending, as ascertained by a 
subsequent letter, with the Bengal fusly year 1 165, or 11th, perhaps 
prolonged to the 30th Apill 1759. In that period, had been received 
altogether, a net rental, including the Ausil of Sa. Rs. 6,06,985 ; of 
which the credits for the first twelvemonths passed in tlie Company’s 
books, after deducting a trifling charge of 5,527, are stated at 4,38,900 
Rupees, being nearly in the proportion of three-fourths of the whole. 
Precisely six months after the zemindarry acquisition, the jageer or in- 
cumbent proprietory of the same ^^strict" was assigned to Lord Clive ; 
and the Nabob Mcer Jaffier, in tlie meanwhile, as acknowledged 
sovereign representative had a title to and received in April 1760, the 
total amount of that prior half year’s collections, estimated at Sa. 11s. 
2,12,332. But this sum was probably alone on account of the Rhalsa 
portion of territory transferred immediately in management to the 
Company in virtue of their sunned, and of which the clear annual re- 
corded income, as before set forth in the detail of the nusil Abwab and 
keifyet of the bundobust of 1164, being 4,23,089, was nearly of course 
double the payment made to the soubah. The surrender of the smaller 
share of the 24 pergs., taken from the appropriated jageer portion of 
the country belonging to the Nazim himself, could not in delicacy or 
propriety have been required, before the conclusion of the year 1164, 
or 11th of April 1758 ; from which time, the assignment to Lord Clive, 
only three months rental, Ausil and Towfeer, became due to the nabob, 
in strickness not exceeding 28,000 Sa, Bs., though with arrears or for- 
mer balance, amounting really to 32,120 or current Rupees 37,261. In 
a note to the statement laid before the House of Commons fron the 
India House, it is remarked, that an annual payment of Sa. Es., 
2,22,958 for the king’s rents, appeared to be obligatory on the Oompanyi 
in terms of the nabob’s .sunned, granting their newly formed zemindarry ; 
and it is supposed that the two abovementioned sums paid to Meet 
Jaffier, making together 2,44,452 Sa. Es., might have been on 
account of these rents, preceding the grant of them to Lord Clive as a, 
jageer. But this was impossible, because only half a year had elapsed,' 
and consequently no more than a moiety of the specified crown rent 
coqld be due between the period of the Company’s taking charge of the 
j^eer assignment in question. 

It may then very naturally be asked, what advantages the Oom- 

S were to derive from their zemindarry, thus bound to pay the 
e of their collections, original, with increased assessment to Go- 
vernment, yet restricted in their proper emoluments of Muscoorat, &c., 
to a compromise allowance at the utmost of 20,000 Rupees, for serin- 
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jammy charges, if the investiture of the sovereign proprietory rights in 
their own servant, had not thrown the power into their hands, to 
extend the constitutional limits of their grant ? 1st. Mr, Hoi well 
suggests an answer to the question, by ascertaining that frauds were 
committed by the former landholders, in levying from the ryots more 
than they accounted for to the exchequer, and by proposing an ex- 
perimental proof in letting the lands for three years at public sale, but 
in well known entire pergunnah divisions, to responsible men ; not, as 
hath been since tried, by indefinite fai'ms of unknown extent and 
value, to ignorant or wholly irresponsible persons, who yet had to 
struggle against the personal interests, natural influence, and local 
experience of powerful Zemindars, whose authority was only partially 
suspended. The result brought a new keffyet of upwards of two lacs 
into the treasury, in a net effective rental of 7>65,700 Sa. Rs., 
}>er annum to July 1762, and subsequently exclusive of the Salt Khala- 
lies. 2d, Mr. Verelst’s report of 1707, found on the completest most 
authentic hustabood investigation ever executed in Bengal, precludes 
even the necessity of any other reply, than the bare statement of the 
fact of his having brought to light (soon afterwards to be realized) a 
furthor profitable increase of seven lacs, under the proper technical 
denomination of towfeer, involved in a gross rental, moderately esti- 
mated at 14,65,000 JSa, Rs., or a clear malgoozary of fourteen 
lacs, deducting near 30 per cent, on the Ausil for charges proceeding 
from former territoidal, and yet existing funds, of 8,80,000 beghas of 
productive ground, exclusive of the Mobai, &c., Salt firms, Sayer 
duties ; the whole town or Dus of Calcutta, and besides fraudulent 
alienation of Bazee Zemeen, 2,02,481 beghas, more pretended by tlie 
preceding Zemindars on relinquishments of their profession to have 
been given away in religious or charitable donations, though for the 
most part, clandestinely held by themselves as an emolument of office, 
under cover their jummabuncly or compromised agreement of annual 
renewal with the sovereign for the supposed net entire revenue forth- 
coming from the district and still is retained even after their dis- 
mission, to the prejudice of the Company as succeeding official land- 
holders. In short, after various apparently unnecessaxy fluctuations in 
the stated assessment of the 24 pergunnahs, it was reduced in 1190 or 
1784 A. D., when the pecuniary equivalent of Lord (dive’s jageer had 
finally ceased to be paid, to a gross jumnm, always exclusive of the in- 
come from Salt, of 1,44,000 8a. Es., or about ten lacs, clear of all 
Mofussil serinjammy expenses. The causes of this great defalcation, 
in a period of 10 years, seem too notorious to require recital. They 
are set forth in part in the perfect or garbled hustabood account of the 
Aumeens in 1183, whex'e 1,32,000 beghas of BazeeZemecn, annually worth 
two lacs of Rupees, appear to have been recently alienated and by no 
means in the least to be compensated for, by the discovery of 2,51,000 
beghas of Khas Putett pasture or unproductive jungle territory, un- 
noticed in Mr. Verelst's original more accux’ate survey, partly in an 
unaccountable reduction of one lac furthex", appearing on the same 
record in the ordinaiy rental of tenanted ryotty farms, six and a half 
lac of beghas in extent ; when the real value of lands around Golcutta 
hath rather been constantly increasing ; and in short they are entirely 
manifested on the face of the bundobusty settlement, in which a new 
allowance of 10 per cent, upwards of a lac of Rupees additional, is 
made to the re-admitted zemindars, including those of Saidpo<n* lloog- 
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Mr.j.GranFs and in lien of tlieir former Mnscoorat deductions, but altogether in 
Revenues ^of Prejudice of the Company’s indubitable chartered rights, acquired 
“Bengal. through the official management and perpetual sovereign proprietorship 

— — • of the 24 pergunnahs. A lost revenue of four lacs of Eupees, may 

of Chittagon? Certainly be deemed recoverable. 

As to the town of Calcutta, its rents have been rapidly on the in- 
crease; though latterly by unconstitutional means, in admitting, as it 
would seem unnecessarily, the interference of a British Court of com- 
mon law, to give efficacy by registration, to a simple financial operation 
of the Bengal exchequer, in levying a house tax of two or three lacs of 
Rupees, to defray the expense of cleansing and ornamenting the place 
internally, besides a revenue before collected (exclusive of the customs 
or port duties of 1,10,000 Sa. Rupees) of which, about one-third 
under the head of Cliowkjdarry or Police tax, to retain an undisciplined 
battalion of tannahdars and peons, constituting the only established 
guard or night-watch of the city; more precisely in 1190, the gross 
juiiima was 1,22,418, and charges police were 45,875 Sa. Rupees. 


Tannah'darry of Chittagong* 


FannahdaiTy 
€f Chittagong. 


This maritime frontier garrison district, in the South-east extremity 
of Bengal, towards the dominions of Arrakan, called also Islamabad, 
from the period of complete subjection to the Mogul empire, in the 
reign of Alemgeer, about the year A. D, IGHo, is, in all its dimensions, 
2,987 square miles of unproductive, hilly, and plain arable ground, 
nearly in the proportion of two to one ; and is divided into four 
moderately large, and 140 very small pergurmahs, partitioned among 
at least 1,400 petty landholders, in consequence of the whole district 
having originally been assigned, chiefiy in Jageor Ahsham, or provision 
for the Mootaiueh militia, or garrison troops, constantly maintained 
there, for protection against tlie incursions of the Moggs or Arrakaiiers 
and receiving their pay in small allotments of land, which, in process 
of time, became so many, distinct ;^emindarries, when the Military es- 
tablishment ceased to be of use, and its territorial appropriation 
Tesum<‘d for the benetit of the exehc(|iicr. Mr. Verelst, in his evidence 
before the secret Committee of the House of Commons, in 1773, states, 
that a crown reait of Sicca Rupees (>8,422, called the Ausil, had been 
levied in 1713, from the occupants of this Tannahdarry district ; that 
henceforth, to the year 1727, one-fourth of that jiimma, and to 1734 
as much more were added to the first assessment; and that by several 
subsequent augmentations to the end of 1759, near tlie period of 
cession to the Company, the ancient rental had risen to 8,81,529 ^Sa. 
Rupees, being at the rate of 4rs. 13a. lOJc. for every Rupee of original 
crown rent. But according to the Ausil Toomary Jumma of Jaffier 
Khan, exhibited in the rent-roll of 1135, A. B. continued with towfeer, 
and its improvementB to Cossim Aly’s grant to the English in 1167| 
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eorrespondiBg with the local Mogg year 1122, or A. D* 1760, the total bundohust 
in the moment of acquisition should be stated as follows, viz : 


Clnich. 

Islamabad, Circar of the same 


Total Ausii of Chittagong, brought 


name, 

or Chatgam. 


forward ; yiz. 


Perg. 

"Havilla, Chatgam ... Ausil 

21,856 

Jagper Mootaireb, Tannah Islamabad, 
byTunkha Alisham or Military assign- 
ment on B.under Alemgecrnagur, &c. 
for provision of tlie garrison troops. 




Jngsillah 

35,135 



3,532 men, entitled to a yearly pay of 
1,50,633 Rupees, actually receiving. 

1,50,251 



Ducankole 

21,235 




Bunder Alemgeer nagur 

1 4,825 

Jageer Mushroot Foujedarry to the 
commanders commandant, issuing 
also from the same head of territory 

T 

j 

f. 24,000 


Putteliabad 

5,923 

Buuder Alemgeernagur, but latterly 
resumed and Incorporated with the 

i 




Khalsa funds prior to the year 1164... 

J 


Sooclma ... 

4,050 




Anaiguagur 

2,268 

Jageer Nowareh, marine establishmoni, 

1 

IS. ‘ 

with the lesser assignments to two 
provincial daroghas of the Artillery, 

[. 2,644 

J 



Klioord, Klian Jclianabad .. 

2,419 

in both departments 


Taragurrali 

3,401 

Sa. Bs. 





1,76,795 


Debang 

4,401 

2,197 

Towfeer on the Military and 

h 


Seerwapilly .•» 

Alarine jageers, the year 

1163 A. B. ... 1,17,962 



Narsingabad, Shanabad, &c. ... 

1 

1 

Keffyet subsequently to the 



—6 Hemuckhurry, or salt 

f- 13,298 
1 

aforementioned date, but 
prior to 1167 on the jageer 



mbals..* 

1 

J 

mushroot, when consolidat- 
ed with the khalsa terri- 



tory ... ... 40,378 

h 1,46,340 

1 

.Sayer of Cagtham 

13,177 

Deduct half sebundy 





charges of the 

I 



1,44,284 

neabut shll actu- 
ally incurred 12,000 


126 Bmall pergnnnahs, rated altogether 

[ 32,511 



k the Ansil, at 

38,378- 



1 




144 Pcrg.— Toiai of the TannaMarry 
8a. hs. 

[ 1,76,785 

Total Ausil and Ezafa of Chittagong to 
1167, Sa. Rs. ... 

3,23,135 
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' Mr, J. Qrant’a 

view ol the 
Re%"enu0S of 
Bengal. 

Sayer of the 
Ceded Lands, 
properly the 
Customs or 
port duties of 
Calcutta. 


In 1178, the 3 ^ear after the famine, this original net biinclohusty 
rental of 3,23,135 Eupees was increased ; that is to say, on further local 
knowledge of the country and its true revenue, had been found really 
only part of an actual clear malgoozary of 4,GG,42S, collected yearly 
from the ryots, after allowing a deduction of 12 per cent, on the receipts 
of the treasury for defraying all serinjammy charges of mofassil ma- 
nagement. The native Aumins in IT-^S state the total sources of public 
income to be Ausil 1,52,897 ; Abwalis, prior to 1179, Eupees 4,03,559^ 
and others imposed subsequenly under the denomination of Khurclia 
or expence, 1,07,072 more ; amounting altogether to a gross rental, 
exclusive of Plateka, of 6,G2,529 Dussmasha Rupees about 6 per cent, 
worse than Siccas ; and besides a Bazee Zemeen alienation of 2,73,202 
beghas, probably of the richest cultivated ground in the whole district. 
Nevertheless, in 1190 the gross jumma had fallen to 4,88,751, and the 
net settlement to 4,03,722, leaving a recoverable defalcation on com- 
parison with the realized bimdohust of 1178 of Sicca Eupees 49,408 
after deducting from the latter 13,298 Rupees ; the original included 
value of the salt farms, henceforth to he separately accounted for, 


Sayee of the Ceded Lands, Pboperly the Customs oe 
Poet Duties of Calcutta, 


Customs of 
Calcutta. 


Tlie customs, or Port Duties of Calcutta, levied generally at the rate 
of 4 per cent, on foreign and 2 per cent, on inland imports ad valorem, 
formed the principal source of the Conopany’s income in Bengal before 
the revolution of 1757, and "were originally e,stab]ished, I believe, to de- 
fray the expense of pilotage up and down the river Hooghly. Of late 
years the amount collected under this head, has been very consi- 
derable, and is still increasing. In 1190, A. B. or 1783-4, it was 
0,11,102 in the whole, or net 5,44,244 Sa. Rupees ; but on a live years 
medium, ending the 3Uth April 1785, the gross receipts were 4,38,923 3 
and in like manner the charge.*?, exclusive of those incident to the 
institution of the board of customs, were, on an average 71,481, 
leaving a clear produce of 3,00,492 Sa. Rupees. Were the improving 
state of this branch of revenue to he attributed to the growing 
prosperity of internal industry or enlargement of profitable foreign 
and English trade, no reasonable objection could bo made to the 
burthen of thq impost thus exacted, at the present grand emporium 
of European commerce in India ; but it is notorious that the inerca s 
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chiefly arises from the recent vast addition to the numher of British Mr J-Grant’s 
inhabitants residing within the dependencies of Fort William, and ReJenuel *of 
consequent greater consumption of articles of luxury imported , — 

fjom abroad, such as teas, &c. from China; wines, spirituous liquors, CeSd\aVds° 
with a variety of manufactured goods directly or indirectly from customs *”or 
France, Holland, Denmark, Italy, and the dominions of Portugal P®''* 

Calcutta. 

bucb a duty therefore is now levied in Calcutta, in addition to 
what is called the Government Custom.s, of 21 per cent, universally ; 
and the only constitutional general impost of the kind established 
throughout the country under tlic Mogul authority, must be consi- 
•lered, a heavy impolitic incumbrance on the natural proper trade 
of Benal, which ol course would centre almost exclusively in the 
'Wipital sea port town of the dependent provinces, if this exaction did 
not throw a larger share into the neighhouring European settlements. 

At any rate,^ the establishment of a double custom-house iu the same 
place, and for similar collections, appears uneconomical, and wholly 
unnecessary. 
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Abstract of the Mahl and Sayer, Khalsa and Jageer, or Total Eental of the 
general heads, at fonr different periods ; viz. 1135, A. B. at the last 
the foundation and standard of comparison for every subsequent bnndobust;— 
— ill 11 59, or 71 ^immediately anterior to that settlement, before the great im- 
place at the commencement of M, R. Khan’s subordinate agency; — and 
ti’ation : — with an estimate of the loss or recoverable defalcation appear- 
parison with one immediately antecedent to ‘the territorial acquisitions of 
detailed in a former work, and derived from the Soubah of Behar and 
like deduction of comparative deficiency incident to the latter. The whole 
improved Mogul Rental ; as well as the actually diminished modern collec- 
penditure in the financial management of all the British dominions, 
Bengal, to the 30th April 1784, 



British Square 
Miles. 

oT 

1 id 

Territorial and variable funds of Revenue, 
classed in Provinces or lesser Sub- 
divisions of country. 




c/3 

.-H !=1 

OS 2 

53 ’*2 

s 1 

CD B 

Q 

Supposed 

Productive 

Portions 

A* 

Pm , 

- 3 

(0 o 

Bengal, Dewanny Portion, Mahl and Sayer. 1 
Khalsa and Jagecr ... ... ... f | 

82,099 

02,000 

1,437 

Ceded Lands ... do do 

9,043 

8,000 

243 

Town of Calcutta and Port Duties, cx. 1 
of House Tax, Total boubah of Bengal... ! 

... 


... 

Total Soubah of Bengal... 

91,142 

70,000 

1,680 

Behar, the whole Soubah Mahl, Sayer, 1 
Khalsa and Jagecr, inclusive of Baughel-> 
poor, Ramgeer, &c, ... ... ... j 

51,973 

26,000 

287 

Orissa, the Chucklah of Midnapoor 

6,102 

4,000 

46 

Total Gross Bundobust, of and recoverable 1 
defalcation in, the then Provinces ... j 

1,49,217 

1,00,000 

2,013 


Setirjammy eliarges of Mofossil managcmont, settled with the zemindarsq 
bj compromise, or according to the full expense incurred, estimated at j 
one-ifta of the entire original collections, including their own Mus- ^ 
coorat, &c. allowance of one-tenth ; the whole to be deducted from the | 
gross Jumma, ... ... ...J 

Net Bevenue, clear of the expense of Native Agency ... 

Sudder, extraordinary eliarges of European auanagement, alone incident"! 
to, and therefore to be deducted from what is termed the net settle- } 
mentof the Company, in 1190, and in which there appears proper for ! 
resumption, to be added to the amount of recoverable defalcation, the j 
excess of twenty lacs of Eupees unnecessary expenditure, on account of j 
Dewanny Adawiuts, ... ... ... ... 8a. lls.J 

Total net settlement of the Company, in 1190, witli recoverable dcfal-q 
cation thereon yearly throughout the three Provinces, on comparison J 
with the proper standard of ascertained Bevenue, at the period of f 
^ ... Sa.RaJ 


territorial acquisition, or subsequently 


( 1 .) 

Ausil Jumma Toomary 
of 1135, 


Gross. 


27,05,879 


Net. 


1,11,35,559 

25,49,148 


1,41,16,164' 1,37,84,707 
(1157.) 


95,56,098 


72,43,043 


(1112.) 

11,43,8781 10,33,657 


2,48,16,140 


27,54,733 


2,20,61,407 


/. 1 

Sou ball of r 
correction cd‘ 
ill 1 17:^,011 eti 

accountable 
finally in il! 
ing by the L* 
the Gonipany 
(Jhiicklah of 
exhibiting a 
tions, alio win 
cominoiily <?o 


( 2 . ! 

M. R„ KhanV. 

ill in 


Gross. 


I,60,7s,264‘ 


95,5G,09S 


2 51134,362 


47 , 66 , 346 ' 


I 
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correction ofthl Aiisil T ^ ^^T“ P^ceding sheets, under thirty-two 
in 117/on fondu^ri tL r'lT Assessments, serving as 

aecoimKhirvlJ * dewanny agreement in behalf of the Company ■ 

s; i n9 fxri w which' Sk 

ingby the kiof t\i w ^ nineteen years of formal British Adminis- 
th"e cLrtr/;11ko "f total net yearly Revenue, on com- 

C’hnr-l-loV. 1 ^ Abstract of the similar Funds of Annual Income 

exhibitino- a sumnrmv periods, with the 

tions,allowinc. thro ^ established, and 

f^ninmAnl^r ^ ^ * i ? i ^ ^ Same articles of necessary incurred ex- 

commonly coomderej dependencies on the Presidency of /ort willkm dr 


M. R. Klian’s BundobusL 
in 1172, 

(3) 

Preceding J ummabundy of 
1169 or 71. 

(4.) 

Company’s Settlement of 
1190. 

(5-) 

Loss or re- 
coverable de- 
fiilcatiou on 
the latter. 

Gross, 

jNIcfc, 

Gross. 

NeL 

Gross. 

J^et. 

1;,60,78,26‘* 

b50,48,;333 

2,25,72,,03 

2,17,04,175 

1.59,08,99 

1,33,29,254 

87,02,963 



an/.) 





... 

63,17,390 

1 58,53, 13( 

59,93,28 

51,00,547 

7, 52, .583 



1 (118«0 






4,76,601 

4,03,1.58 

6,60,66< 

0,20,787 

... 

1,00,78,204 

1,50.48,333 

2,04,06,82- 

2,79,00.463 

2,25,68,031 

1,00,50, 588 

95,4.5,5-ia 



(1173.) 




00,50,008 

58,10,683 

96,70,881 

64,37,183 

52,45,72; 

4.5, .04, 307 ; 

18,82,870 



ai 

83.) 




... 


17,56,055 

* 14,04,843 

9,35,321 

8, 05, .339 

5,09,504 

2 5(134, .no 2 


4,08,09,758 

... 

2,87,49,080 

**« ( 

t 

1,20,27,926 

47,00,340 

,,, 

50,97,200 

1 

43,30,746 

' 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


... 

3,58,02,480 


2,44,10,234 

... 



... 

»*(• 


27,89,346; 

7,89,346* 

#«# » 

... 

... 

8 

Sicca Rupees 

2,16,20,88sj 

J,28,i/,272| 
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EXPLANATOEY REMAKES, 
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Eemarks Explanatory of the preceding Abstract. 

(1.) Aiisil Jumma Toomary: — ^Tlie gross assessment of Bengal, 
exclnsive of the ground rent of the town of Calcutta, 5,712 Bu- 
pees granted in lackerage or free tenure, is, agreeable to J alEer 
Khan’s standard rent-roll completed in 1722 A* D. and correct- 
ed by his successor Suja to 1728. It includes the Muscoorat, 
or compromise with the zemindars, for all charges of mofiisil 
management, and some articles of extraordinary or sebundy 
expenses, which being deducted leaves the clear residue 
of the Khalsa Shereesa, heretofore annually remitted in specie 
to Delhi, or appropriated in Jageer to the Civil Military 
and Marine imperial establishments of the province, in the pro- 
portion of about a krore and five lacs to the former, and thirty- 
two lacs to the latter. — The Behar Toomary, formed in 1750, 
is a jumma kaumil, or complete assessment ; and the charges 
to be deducted are about 24 per cent, on the gross settlement, 
leaving a large residue of net income, then for the most part 
assigned in jageers. 

(2.) M. R. Khan’s gross bundobust for Bengal, includes simply 
the Muscoorat allowance, and two new heavy articles of expen- 
diture at Dacca and Cnrneah. From the net Toomary rent-roll 
of Behar in I76‘5, was deducted, jageer grants for nine lacs, and 
nearly six lacs more on account of Baughelpoor, &c. dismem- 
bered. 


(3.) Cossim Aly’s gross Jummabundy of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal in 1762, included, besides the compromised charges of 
Muscoorat, a serinjammy allowance for such districts as had been 
valued either partially or in toto, by bustabood investigations ; 
and to his net settlement of 2,14,09,175 is added 2,95,000, for 
resumptions or improvements in Sylliet, Rungpoor and Eajem- 
lial, to the 37-ear 1765. Behar is stated, as it ought to have been 
rated at the latter period ; and the ceded lands, as valued by 
Iinstabood operations carried on under the Company’s proper 
administration. 


(4.) Settlement of 1190 A. B. or 1783-4, for the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, stands in the 
annual general statement of the revenue in gross at 

Sa. Rs. 3,01,35,474 

From this, is deducted abatements of rent 
made in course of the year ... 6,76,753 

Also duties on Salt, which make part of 
the profits derived from the manufac- 
ture and sale of that article, altogether 
brought to credit in the estimate of re- 
sources, or in the public book under a sepa- 
rate head of account, and to which might 
he added the Salt jumma of Hedjelee, 
throe and a half lacs more ... ... 7,08,741 

2,87,49,980 


13,85,494 


21,29,092 


And subtracting from the remainder all charges of 
the collections, being 
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The net huBdobust is redacted to the actual staii*| 
dard of the current year’s agreement.*. —I 

The Sayer^ or duties, making *1 
part of the preceding jumma, | 
and exclusive of the estima- ^16,56,935 
ted impost on Salt, are rated j 
in all at... ... ... J 

Ordinary and extra charges of 

the Board of Customs ... 5,17,499 

---11,39,436 

Drawbacks, &c. on goods re-exported ... 1,58,276 

Net amount passed to credit in the above account, 1 
and distributed under the beads of Dawanny j- 
lands, town of Calcutta, and soubab of Behar... j 


^ Mr. J. Grant's 

2,16,20,888 Yiew of the 
Eevemiea o£ 
Bengal. 


Remarks ex. 
planatory of 
the preceding 
Abstract. 


Sa. Rs. 
9,81,160 


(5.) Estimate of loss, or recoverable defalcation, arising on com- 
parison of the net settlement of 1190, with that which actually 
existed 19 years before, until the Company’s accession to the 
Dewanny, is calculated on balance of the accounts of included 
districts ; among which, three or four, such as Bishenpoor, &c. 
were improved in rental. 

N. B. — The annual balance incurred on the Ausil Jumma Too- 
mary, when the country was not overrun by an enemy, did not, 
and could never fairly exceed, a few thousand Rupees. The 
balance of M, R. Khan’s first bundobust in Bengal, uncollected 
at the end of the year, was 1.5,40,851. That of Cossim Aly’s in 
1169 uncertain ; supposed to be small, as be is accused of rigour, 
and that he added very little to the established assessment of 
the soubah. In 1164 it was 18,’79,891 ; but iu 1171 (the year 
immediately preceding the acquisition of the Dewanny, as sta- 
ted and cairried forward by M. R. Khan) it was not more than 
4,10,345. The balance of 1190, throughout the 3 provinces, was 
23,54,824, of which, about fourteen and a half lacs for Bengal, 
including the Salt balance of Hedjelee ; or if deducted, the gross 
jumma ought in like manner to be diminished. On the whole, 
the balance incident to the three last settlements of the revenue, 
may be estimated at par about fifteen lacs for Bengal, always to, 
be realized in course of the succeeding year. 


Supplement to the “ Historical and Comparative analysis of the 
Finances of Bengal, from the Mogul Conquest to the present 
time — containing, a similar disquisition on the Revenue of 
the dependent dominions of Soubah Behar ; Chucklah of M.idna- 
pore in Orissa, and the Zemindarry of Benares, in Soubah 

AUababad.— Calcutta, June SOth, 1787.— By James (Ji’awi, Esq., 

III. 

SOTTBAH BeHAB. ■ to thcSori! 

— cal and (/om* 

This province is one of the most fertile, highly cultivated, and Ana. 

populous of Ilindostan, in proportion to its extent oi plain arable ^ !, * 

ground ; which may be computed twenty-six thousand sc|uare British Staibaii Behar. 
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miles, divided naturally into two nearly equal portions ofterritory^ 
north and south of the river Ganges, running here its intermediate 
course easterly 200 miles. 

One of these grand divisions, stretching northerly 70 miles hori- 
zontal distance, to the forests ofNepaul and Morung, at the foot of the 
lower range of the great Tibethian mountains, is separated from Goriick- 
poor in the Soubah of Oude on the west, by theGunduek, with a very 
indistinct line of connection to mark a crooked frontier of sixty miles 
between that river and the Dewah ; and on the east, it is wholly 
bounded by the district of Purneah in Bengal, which properly, until 
the year 1732, extended on that side no farther than the river Cossa 
in its ancient channel, but has been since considerably enlarged in a 
parallel direction, by annexation of the pergunnahs of Derhempoor, 
&c. dismembered from the circar of Mongeer, dei)endent on Behar. 
The area thus described, being one uninterrupted flat, hath always, 
from the period of complete establishment of the Mogul Government 
under Akber, been subdivided into its present four greater civil divi- 
sions of circars ; of which Tirhoot. the most easterly, comprises in square 
dimensions about two-flfths, and Hajeepoor, Sanin, with Ghaniparun 
or Beteak, each comprehending near one-fifth more, make up, inclusive 
of four dissevered peigunnahs of Mongeer, tlie remainder of the whole 
northern portion of territory; assessed in all, thougli containing one 
half of the arable lands of the Soubah, at no more than a third of the 
entire onnual income. 

The otlier grand division, extending south ol the Ganges 60 miles 
to that range ol hills, chilled in Sanscrit Bindea-chil, and which here 
separates the lower plains from the Balagaut, or elevated mountainous 
region, common to the interior of Hindostan, is divided from the circar 
of Chunar, in the Soubah of Allahabad, on the west by the river 
Carumnassa ; and fft)m Bengal on the east, by a branch of the southern 
hills, which curving to the north, form.s at its extremity near the banks 
of the Ganges, the boundary pass of Telliagurry, on the confines of the 
district of R^jcmbal The circar of Behar in the middle, occupies a])ont 
one half of the whole level area of this great southerly division ; the plains 
of that of Mongeer on the east, take up a sixth more, including in this 
share only, a fourth part of the dimensions of the district entire, with 
all its mountainous dependencies ; and Rhotas, the southerly and 
western circar, being the seventh, lying chiefly between the rivers 
Soane and Carumnassa, anciently completed the numbei*, with the flat 
extent of all the civil financial suh-di visions of the Soubah ; but more 
recently, an eighth circar, called Shahabad, hath been formed of that 
half portion of the latter, comprehending the zemindarry of Boujepoor, 
and which, situated altogether between the two last-mentioned rivers, 
stretches northerly quite to the banks of the Ganges. Comparatively, 
however, this moioty of the assessed arable lands of the whole province 
on account of the superiority of its soil and produce, particularly in 
the rich commercial article of opium, yields near two-thirds of the 
total annual revemiie. 

But in additi(ui to both these grand divisions of productive 
territory, which excludes from tlie proper area of the three southerly 
circars, a straggling hilly country little worth, of 8,0l)() square miles ; 
a third, and elevated adjoining region, still further to the south, forms 
a part of Soubah Behar, no less extensive than either of the former 
two, as containing near 18,000 square miles, though proportionablj^ of 
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very inconsiderable value. This highland district, including the 

modern sub-divisions of Palamo-w, Ramgur, and Chutea Nagpoor, totSealSori- 

bounded on the west by the Soubah of Allahabad, on the south, Orissa, cal and Com- 

and on the east, Bengal, hath, since the age of Ptolemy, been geogra- 

phically termed, the three Bellads or Cantons, in Arabic, and from 

which its modern denomination of Velayt, may be only a corruption, SoubahBeliar. 

if not derived fro}n another root of the same language, modified to 

express a foreign dependent Government. 

It is also, sometimes generally, described under the appellation 
of Kokerab, more commonly called Nagpoor, from the diamond mines 
of that place, as giving most importance to the whole country, making 
part of the same mountainous tract of land, bai'ren in almost every 
thing, except the most precious jewels in the world ; and extending 
in a devious southerly course from Panna in Bundelcund, to Kaujecotah 
beyond the Kistna, in the Deccan, including the mines of Sumbhelpoor 
and Golconda ; yet ])erhaps this portion of unfruitful territory might 
still be more interestingly distinguished, by delineating the character of 
its inhabitants, who are undoubtedly an original savage i-ace, differing 
extremely in appearance, religion, languageandmanners, from theHindoo 
lowlanders of Hindostan, and whose possessions altogether being poor, 
or thinly peopled, have scarcely ever yielded to the state or i-evenue, 
exceeding two lacs and a half of Kupees. 

Generally, the Soubah of Behar derives its superiority over most 
of the other provinces of the Mogul empire, from the great natural 
advantages of a temperate climate ; high and fertile soil, well watered, 
productive of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by the 
more active, warlike inhabitants of the north ; with a centrical situa- 
tion, having easy communication internalty.and serving as an emporium, 
or by means of the river Ganges, a throughfare to facilitate the com- 
mercial intercourse between Bengal, as well as foreign maritime coun- 
tries, and the more interior provinces of Hindostan. These advantages, 
drew arts and manufactures from abroad : and after the Patan conquest, 
produced an increased population, in soldiers or emigrants, of that 
martial agricultural people, who were induced to become settlers, either 
from local allurement, or the political encouragement of Government, 
in establishing a national feudal militia towards the eastern imperial 
frontier. The revolution in favour of the royal descendants of Timoor, 
first brought about in 933 Hejirab, or A. D. 1527, and finally effected 
on the accession of Akber in 903 of the former, or 1555 of the latter 
era, with the regular civil administration established then, and ever 
since continued in almost its original form, heightened greatly the 
prosperity of the soubah, under the crown of Delhi ; while the indepen- 
dent state of numerous Mussulmen jageerdars, joined to the refractory 
spirit of a hardy warlike race of Hindoo landholders and peasantry, 
differing greatly in bodily temperament, nourished by the heartier 
food of wheat and barley, from their effeminate neighbours of Bengal, 
living chiefly on the watery diet of rice, served in some measure, to 
jmwerve internal tranquility, and resist the tyranny of lawless fouje- 
darry usurpers, in time of recent public anarchy. 

Accordingly agriculture, manufactures and commerce, have always 
hiohly fiourished in this favoured province. Opium, which may be 
considered the peculiar produce and stable commodity of the country, 
might fairly be estimated to return in gross, under rules of a private 
or pxtblie monopoly of necessary existence every where in India, 
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twenty lacs of Rupees for about four thousand chests exported yearly ; 
including a moderate charge of sovereign territorial rent, with full 
cost of labour, and profit on stock, amounting in value to one-half of 
the whole quantity produced. Saltpetre, manufactured chiefly in 
the circars of Hajeepoor and Sarun, reckoned at two lacs of maunds, 
might moderately be calculated to yield to the labourer and sovereign, 
or favoured mercliants, ten lacs of Rupees. Cotton cloths for expor- 
tation on all sides, twenty additional lacs; while the ordinary 
productions of grain, vsugar, indigo, oil, beetle leaf, &c. carried out for 
sale, returned at least filteen lacs more, after deducting an equal sum 
for the annual imports of Bengal, Salt being almost the only article 
required from abroad, for home consumption : thus leaving perhaps on 
the whole, a clear balance of trade to the soubah of fifty lacs of Rupees, 
to answer a yearly drain of specie to the like amount, constituting the 
net tribute to be derived from a gross rental of near a million sterling 
per annum ; besides a profit of ten lacs, accruing from the usual state 
monopolies of Opium with Saltpetre. And all this, after complete 
comfortable subsistence, on the most ample equitable scale of political 
economy in Asia, of a population probably of three millions of souls, 
exclusive of the Civil and Military establishments necessary for the 
internal administration of the province. It may further be observed, 
that, if such w(o’e the affluent circumstances of the country under 
the despotism of tlie Moguls, its mercantile prosperity forming the 
basis of actual wealth and revenue, hath surely not diminished within 
the period of the freer, mor(‘. lenient Government of its present rulers, 
as might be sufficiently evinced by reference to the Custom House ac- 
counts of Patna during the term elapsed, exhibiting comparatively a 
view of great increasing commerce. 

But as the views and objects of interior Mussulman policy were 
almost entirely concentred in a system of finance, as the grand pal- 
ladium of power ami conquest ; so it is alone to the operations in this 
great department of Eastern rule, that we direct our present attention, 
as chiefly influencing the more prosperous condition of the province 
in question. The general principles of the Mogul constitution, in es- 
tablishing the nature and sources of revenue with the usual mode of 
management, have been already discussed in a political survey of the 
Northern Circars ; and in like manner, as these were refeiTcd to and 
applied in the comparative analysis of the finances of Bengal, to 
draw the important practical result in ascertaining the amount of legal 
necessary dues of the exche(juer annually, so also in the present dis- 
quisition, a similar reference and application may answer the same 
ends, to measure the proper standard rental of Behar, while a detail 
of actual yearly collections here, seems all that is now requisite to 
learn, by comparison, the progi^ess of improvement or decline, as well 
under the influence of the regular Mogul institutions continued to the 
acquisition of the Dewanny in 17Co, as during their perversion from 
that time forward to the year 1784, through the corruption or misre- 
presentations of native Hindostanny Agents. One fundamental regu- 
lation alone, as especially api)licable to the latter soubah, seems neces- 
sary to be brought to remembrance, for the more perfect understand- 
ing of its actual edreurastances ; that is, the original grand division 
into'' Jagoer and Klhalsa territory ; according to which, at first generally 
about one-third of all the lands of each province was set apart, under 
the former denomination, and assigned for the maintenance of the great 
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officers ofStatejWitli the whole feudal provincial establishments of empire; 

while the remainder only was assessed for rent payable immediately into the iSon- * 

the royal treasury, to answer the King's proper expenses, Civil and Mili- cal and Com^ 

tary, as well as all the extraordinaries of war ; at the same time, that 

both portions of country were subjected to the same financial rules, in 

prescribing the nature, form and amount of the yearly collections, ever soubahBehar 

to be made through the subordinate agency of zemindars, or farming 

landholders ; but with the material difierence, that in the one case the 

superintending management was assigned to jageerdars acting in their 

own immediate behalf, and in the other, vested in aumildars appointed 

solely on account of the crown. 

This distinction in personal superintendence, produced necessarily 
under despotism, very unequal effects in the increase of the public re- 
venue ; which became the more remarkable in Behar, as all the Khalsa 
lands were, in the end, by gradual alienation, and until the general 
resumption of Cossim AH in J760, converted into Jageers. The holders 
of these, were individually interested in keeping up or extending the 
original standard of the crown-rent, on principles of the Mogul consti- 
tution, according to the advancement of agriculture and manufactures, 
whether real, by improvement, or fictitious, by the extraordinary influx 
of specie consequent to the discoveries of America and passage round 
the Cape, which in a certain measure, affected even the interior of 
Hindostan ; and they were also well enabled, for the most part from 
the smallness of their territorial possessions, with the advantage of a 
feudal militia, to attend minutely and effectually to their proper con- 
cerns. Whereas the superior officers employed in Khalsa division of 
the country, influenced by private interests totally dissimilar, became 
either negligent or corrupt, and were often bribed by inferior zemin- 
darry agents, to remit or diminish the established dues of Go- 
vernment ; instead of increasing them, conformably to an incidental 
change of local circumstances ; which as we have seen in Bengal, 
forced its rulers, while yet under formal dependence on the Mogul 
empire, to relieve the public exigencies by the destructive irregular 
mode of levying proportional Abwabs on the changeable divisions of 
terrifcoiy, included in the subordinate jurisdictions of zemindars. 

Nevertheless, when these effects of different management in the 
control of the finances were found to be considerable, under an upright 
vigorous administration, a reform every where took place. The improv- 
ed jageers on I'emoval or death of the occupants, were resumed, and 
with their additional rents (technically called towfeer or profitable in- 
crease) annexed to the royal exchequer ; from whence new grants were 
made of the same pecuniary value on the Auvsil Toomapy Jumma,to re- 
place so much taken from the assigned funds. Hence in process of 
time, by such repeated operations, more than any similar in the Khalsa 
department, whether by hustabood investigation, establishment of Ab- 
wabsj or conquered annexations of territoiy, the revenue of the whole 
empire hath been prodigiously increased since the original settlement, 
made by Toorel Mull in the reign of Akber j being in some provinces, 
more than double, but scarcely any where less than a half, in addition 
of that antiquated rent-roll ; and honce, the more recent assessments 
.consolidated with the old standard, at distant periods of time, formed a 
new permanent jumma, under the same denomination of Ausil Toomary,, 

'as in like manner founded, on precise ascertained knowledge of the an- 
cient and actual resource of the country. Accordingly, in Bengal -it 
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III. liatli been shewn, that four such universal reforms, inclusive of the 
Supplement assessment, have successively taken place from the commence- 

^'"“Pc„m■^er“of Iw Go;ernment;-the first in 1 582, producing a total in- 

than the preceding rental of the Aftghan princes . 

the close of Shah Jehan’s reign in the vice-royalty ot Sultan bujah, 
with near a fourth of the last settlement in_ addition , the 3rd in Itw , 
in the soubahdarry of Jaffier Khan, soon after the accession oi Mahom- 
ed Shah, yielding a very considerable increase and the 4th in 76-3, 
mider the administration of ( hssim Ali, productive ot a revenue of up- 
ds of two krore and a half, though fraudulently reduced two years 


parative A-iia' 
lysis, &c. 

Sottbab-Beliar. 


wor 


afterwards on the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, in the sum 
of about seventy lacs of Rupees. But here it is to be observed, that 
the last comparatively great augmentation did not proceed quite .so 
much from the resumption of jageers with their towfeer (an operation 
which had not taken place since the days of Akber in many of the dis- 
tricts! as the annexation or complete discovery of tiie keflyet or profit- 
able increase of the Khalsa lands in a long series of years, throughout 
two or three large foujodarry jurisdictions, with the zemmdames of 
Beerboora and Uiuagepoor; all held previously, either byspecial favor 

or in a manner independent of the sovereign power. . v i- 

In like manner, in the soubah of Behar, three such periodical im- 
nrovements in the standard of assessment, appear to have been made 
since the Mogul conquest of the province under Akhor, from the pie- 
ceding Mussulraen race of Atfghan princes;,-— viz. the l«t iind universal 
one, as common to the whole of proper Hindostan, north of the nyei 
Werhudda, by Toorel Mull, in 1582, is siqiposed to 
tive of a sixth, in addition to the former jumina ;--the 2d m the 27th 
vear of the reign of Aurungzebc, answering to l()8,i ot the Christian ei.i, 
at least doubled the effective original revenue of the Mogul ; 

-and the third in 1750, soon after the acces,sion ot Ahmed&hah, under the 
administration of Aliverdi Khan and Aumihlarry ot Jaukiram, both of 
whom, had been long intimately acquainted with the .state of the soubah, 
established s new periBanent rent-roll called Ausil J oomaij, with an 
increase of one-eighth on the preceding one, by 

ments of the jageer lands ; being then altogether, about ninety-five lacs 
of Rupees auuually, raised gi-adually iromport.ptwo. Moreover, in 
dition to these three provincial reforms, a fourth might be stated to have 
taken place on the acquisition of the Dewanny in ITCo, under the ivus- 
pices of Mahomed Reza Khan, acting m behalf of the Company -. hut 
the improvement on this occasion, arose chiefly from annexation o le 
completely conquered district of Betteah, forming the greater part ol 
the circar of Chumparun ; and the other alterations were no more 
than a specification of the particulars of the former rental, _ adoiited as 
a future standard ; while the comparative virtue of the minister in tbi.s 
instance, can merit no encomium, considering the large unconstitutional 
alienation.s made to himself and dependents m jageer ; and that he 
was employed only on a temporary mission, the pvohts ol which were 
to cease, with the first annual settlement of the revenue ; or to be pai-- 
ticipated, with a dangerous and more intelligent rival in the person ot 
Setebroy, an artful Hindoo mutseddy, appointed naib or pe subsequent 
management of the finances, under a supenor English administration. 

mforrn and result, however, of all these changes, in producing 
each respectively an increased public income to the btate, teqiuic 
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separate exhibition, in the nature of a rent-roll, with proper illustrations, IIL 

to enable a just comparision to be drawn of the propriety and extent 
of such improvements, as well as establish the ultimate legal standard and Com* 
of assessment on acquisition of the Dewanny, to which reference must parative Ana- 
always be made to determine the weight or case, equality or difference 
of succeeding exactions. Accordingly, we shall here present an Abstract soubali Betar. 
of the Revenue of the soubah, in its regular and still existing larger 
sub-divisions of circars, at the period of each reform, chronologically 
arranged, beginning with the original settlement of Toorel Mull, as set 
forth in the institutes of Akber. 

First.— AusilJumma Toomary Ruckbah, or the original Rent-roll, 
by measurement, of the Soubah of Behar, in its sub-divisions of Circars, 

Pergunnahs and villages (though the number of the latter be unspeci- 
lied) as settled about the year 1582, in the reign of Akber, under the 
administration of Toorel Mull, for all the lands of the Province, supposed 
to be nearly equal in extent to their present estimated dimensions, by 
Rennel, of British square miles 51,973. 


Circars. 

1 

No. of Pergun- 
nahs, 

Ruckbah, 
measurement in 
Beghas Dnltny 
of 3,600 square 
ells each. 

s'® - 

Bis.- 

ci <u w 

ce Q o 
§ 

2 ^ o 

S 

^ u 

Standard Re- 
venue in 
Rupees, J 

Southern Division. 

1. Behar, with Palamow, &c. 

4G 

9,52,598 

8,31,96,390 

20.79,907 

2. Mongeer, with all its dependencies... 

31 

Unmeasured 

2,96,37,344 

7,40,933 

Ehotes div. Sasserain, <fec. 


... 

1,61,50,566 

4,03,705 

Do. div. Boujepoor, &c. ... 

n] 

4,73,343 

2,47,28,873 

0,18,221 

Northern Division, 

Terheot 

74^ 

2,66,454 

1,91,89,7771 

2,73,31,0301 

10,21,986 

5, Hajeepoor 

11 

4,36,952 

6,83,276 

6, Sariin... 

17 

2,29,052 

1,61,72,004 

4,04,300 

7, Chimipariui 

3 

85,711 

55,13,420 

1,37,836 

Total. ... 

200 

24,44,120 

22,19,19,404 

56,47,984 


It is however to be observed,^that this Statement includes the 
whole real and estimated revenue of the Soubah, inclusive of all charges* 
But properly of the 200 pergunnahs, no more than 138, including all 
the measured lands, were assessed for rent to Government in the sum 
of 17;26,81,774< dams, or Sicca Rupees 43,17,044, per annum ; from 
which ^ or twenty per cent, may fairly be deducted for Muscoorat, &c. 
Mofussxl expenses, leaving only Rupees 34,53,636 as the net income of 
thf^. State, assigned in Jageer or received into the Khalsa Shereefa ; 
perhaps originally in the proportion of one to two, whether,^ in extent 
of territory or money valuation, of the yearly produce of the soil, 
shared between the sovereign and peasantry, according to the x*ebbji 
or division of ^ to the former, and remainder to the latter. All the 
other unmeasured pergunnahs, in number 61-2, including the whole 
circar of Mongeer, with the hilly or jungly countries of the circars of 
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^ ni. Beliar, Ehotas, and Tirhoot, appear to have been altogether, or for the 
most part, unsubdued and probably unexplored, as held by independent 
cal and Com- or refractory zemindars, though valued by information and entered on 
parativo Ana- the public records of the exchequer, at dams 4,92,37,030, or Rupees 
12,30,940, agreeable to the ambitious conquering policy of the Moguls ; 
^ubahBehar. having always in prospect, the entire subversion of the lesser as well 
as the greater states of Hindostan. The Seyurghal or religious and 
charitable donations of Ayma, or subsistence of Medded, Mash, &c. to 
Mahomedans, amounting to Rupees 55,803, seem however to make 
part of the latter estimated portion of the rental of the Soubah ; but 
the memorandum of 11,415 cavalry, 4,49,350 infantry, with 100 boats 
furnished by the province, means no more than that such an establish- 
ment, might be maintained out of the whole of its territorial funds an- 
nually. 

Second, — Jumma Toomary of Soubah Behar, in 8 circars sub-divided 
into 246 pergunnahs, according to the Dustooral Aumil of Shah Jehan, 
adopted by Alemgeer in the 27th year of his reign, answering to 1685, 
A. D. with only an increase of 2,21,24,138 dams, being in all 
39,43,44,532 dams, which at the medium rate of conversion into Rupees 
at that period, or 4>()l nearly, yielded a gross revenue of 85,15,683 
* Rupees ; and after deduction of Mofussil charges, with all the former 
unproductive though included territorial funds, left a net income to 
the sovereign, of Rupees 55,97,413, of which 51,82,413 wore then assign- 
ed in Jageer or charitable grants, and the remainder only stated at 
4,15,000 reserved to the Khalsa Shereofix, as summarily set forth in the 
following Abstract. 


Circars, 

No. of Fer- 
gunnahs. 

New Jumma 
Toomary in 
dams of 46 J 
to a Rupee. 

Khalsa 
portion in 
Dams. 

Total Standard 
Revenue in 
Rupees. 

Southern Division. 





L B^har..., 

54 

10,17,09,460 

1,66,38,820 

36,49.922 

Moiigecr 

40 

5,24,81,660 

4,87,000 

10,25,060 

3. liliotas... 

7 

2,48,64,583 

3.54,705 

7,77,295 

4. Shahabad Boujepoor 

11 

3,10,37,528 

... 

4,55,538 

Horthern Division. 





5, Tirlioot. 

102 

3,09,83,443 

5,000 

7,69,287 

6. Hajepoor 

11 

4,63,33,691 

2,80,000 

10,29,309 

7. SaruE,., 

18 

3,71,62,144 

8,01,461 

8, CliumparuE 

3 

97,72,023 


9,211 

Total 

246 

39,43,44,532 

1,67.65,531 

86,16,683 


The difference then, between the iii-st and second permanent rent- 
roll, appears to be about thirty lacs of Rupees increase on the latter, 
effected in the course of a century after the newly discovered treasure 
of America were thrown into the general circulation of all parts of the 
world •, and more especially in Behax-, by the financial operation of 
shifting or resumption of Jageers, when these were raised in rent to 
the standard of an extraordinaiy influx of specie, through the close 
interested management of individual temporary proprietors ; but the 
improvement of effective income seems not to have exceeded twenty- 
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one lacSj or nearly tliree-fifths in addition to the original amount in, 
realized. It is further to be observed^ that the value of the 01“ to 
feloos of copper had greatly changed in the reign of Aiemgeer^ being cal and Com- 
then rated generally at forty-eight instead of forty to a Rupee ; though paratire Ana< 
the weight having been at the same from 21 to 14 Masheh, diminished 
the comparative worth of silver at least 25 per cent. The variations 
however, which occur in the last statement of the revenue, and will be 
still more conspicuous in the next, in converting dams i3y valuation 
into Rupees, were not influenced so much by the true rise or fall rela- 
tively of the quantity of metal in either coin, as by a fictitious mode, 
then introduced from the necessities of the State, in an arbitrary in- 
crease of the number of dams contained in jageer assignments, to swell 
the importance of the grant, or gratify the vanity of the possessor in 
estimating largely the reward of his services, while the real income of 
the lands in effective money regulated the proper course of exchange, 
and brought the assessment thus nominally varied in the different 
circars and pergunnahs of the Soubah, to one general standard of 
Sicca Rupees. 

Third. — Toomar Juminah Ruckbali of the Soubah of Behar, in 
eight circars, 236 pergunnahs, and 06 Sayer Mehals Jageer or Khalsa; 
containing altogether 31,940 villages, of which 7,904 were appropriated 
in Nancar Malikanah to zemindars, &c. or religious and charitable 
donations, wb^le the remaining number 24,036, with Euckbah, measur- 
ing 27,53,156 leghas of 3,600 square ells each, or nearly an English 
acre, were alone assessed in rent to Government, as permanently 
established in 1750, in the reign of Ahmed Shah, under the soubah- 
darry of Aliverdi and Neabiit Dewanny of Janki Ram ; the whole at 
the Kaipil, or greatest annual receipts, i^ated for 1,01,79,141 Rupees ; 
but on a medium of years, calculated only to yield ninety-five lacs, 
fifty-six thousand and ninety-eight Sicca Rupees gross rental as 
follows; viz« 


Circars. 

Pergunnalis 
and Sayer 
Mclials. 

Ruckbali 
measurement 
in Beghas, 
of 3,600 Ells. 

Jamma 
Toomer in 
Dams of 56 to 
a Rupee on a 
Medium. 

Totals tandard 
Revenue 
in 

Rupees. 

Melial. 





1. Behar... 


9,52,598 

23,06,77,954 

38,48,800 

2. Mongeer 

40 

3,09,030 

6,21,73,618 

8,98,952 

3. Ilhotas 

*71 

4,73,343 

3,44,60,008 

5,39,565 

4. Shahabad 

111 

4,96,49,340 

8,26,845 

5. Tirlioot 

93 

2,66,464 

4,17,62,644 

8,20,042 

0. lledjepoor 

J1 

4,36,952 

5,21,83,036 

8,28,100 

7. 8arun.., 

IS 

2,29,052 

4,18,72,239 

9,29,856 

S. Chumparum 

3 

85,711 

1,15,82,045 

! 2,00,217 

Sayer Peslicosh Nizanuit, Sayer 
of ilie Soubab, &c, only por- 





tion of the Khalsa... 

65 


1,18,35,300 

6,63,717 

Total... 

302 

27,63,156 

53,61,93,190 

95,56,098 


This amount, in round numbers ninety-five and a half lacs ol 
Rupees^, is the result of the ultimate reform in the finances of Behar, to 
ascertain an adequate fixed standard for the sovereign clues of annual 
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HI. , rent, and therefore includes the utmost gross income that the province 
still be capable of yielding; from -which (deducting as 
cal and Cam- usual about twenty per cent, for mofussil charges of collection, such'as 

jiarative Ana- miiscoorat and sebiindy, witli mokhareje or dismembered pergunnahs 
lysis, &G, !£ properly reduced, or to be more exact according to the settle- 

Soubah Beliar. ^oiit of tlie Fusillee Behar year 1771 , the sum of 20,01,495) there re- 
mains 75,54,603, as the net hundobusty jumma concluded with the 
zemindars and farmers. So that either in gross or clear revenue, an 
increase had taken place from the days of Akber, or in the space of a 
couple of centuries, more than equal the original assessment of Toorel 
Mull, actually realized ; which (considering the inland situation of the 
soubah, precluded from the benehts of the direct maritime commerce 
ill that period begun and carried on with Europe, from all the coasts 
of Hindostan, together with the effects of Hind'^o superstition in bury- 
ing treasure, or the policy of the Mahomedans n hoarding it for pro- 
jects of ambition, all being alike detrimental to the accumulation of 
current specie) may be thought no inconsiderable acquisition of nomi- 
nal wealth drawn chiefly from the mines of America, and at any rate, 
must have greatly influenced the value of the necessaries of life, as well 
as the amount of public demands to answer the growing exigencies of 
* Government. 

But besides these three reforms of the standard assessment, a 
fourth alteration may he said to have taken place in ITfiS, on acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanny ; and which, though in fact only exhibiting a 
view of the modakhil andmokhareje annexations or dismemberments of 
territory, from the period of the last reform, stating the remainder of 
the soubah at the valuation then fixed, yet seems necessary here to be 
set forth in the abstract, as serving for the foundation of the Com- 
pany’s first settlement of the revenues of Behar, afterwards to be given 
in the detail of zemindarry jurisdictions, to form a comparison of the 
amount of future bundobusts. 

Total of the fixed Annual Income, Mehal and Saver. 

"Kbalsa and Jageer, proceeding from all the lands of the province, 
divided into 8 circars, and 302 included mehals, as settled in the 
beginning of the Behar Fussillee year 1173, answering to the 
25th. September 1765 A. D. being the basis of the juminabundy 
at that time concluded with the zemindars and renters... 

Bams 53,61,93,190, a’ 56- ... ... ... Eupees 

Modakhil or annexation of territorial revenue by the conquest of Bet- 
teah, ill the circar of Chumparun 


95,56,098 

1,20,783 


Eupees 96,76,881 

Mokhareje or dismemberment of the following Districts 
and Pergunnahs from their respective Circars ; viz. 

Behar, 5 mehals of Palamow, Koherah, &c, Eupees 1,09,615 

Mongeer, 3 mehals, Bercempoor, &c. ... ... 53,160 

Shahabad, 3 do., Euttenpoor, &c. to Bulwant Singh 57,694 
Sarun, % mehals Sbahjehanpoor, to Sujah ul Bulah 60,000 

yroni the Sayer of the Khalsa, 7 mehals ... ... 6,600 

liajeepoor, 5 villages. ... ... 108 


Mokhp^eje or dismemberment of SO mehals and 5 vil- 
lages, rated at Dams a* M S, 87, 177 
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First deduction of alienated lands in il71, in lieu 
of nancar malikanah to the zemindars and 
uiockttddims .«• ... 4,45,482 

Second deduction in the present year 1173, for the 

like purposes ... 4,95,552 

Add difference between the bundobust and dowle 

in these particulars ... 12,814 

Total alienations... 9,53,848 

Total Mokhareje or Dismemberments... 12341,025 

The gross jummabundy, inclusive only of rent and muscoorat, or 
memorandum of pecuniary allowances to be made to the zemin- 
dars for charges of collection at the end of the year, on account of 
the khalsa and jagheer lands; mehal and sayer of the Sobah of 
BeliaFj for the Eussiliee year 1173, or 1765-6 ... 84,35,856 

Of which, had been resumed by Cossim Alii, and appro- 
priated as revenue to the khalsa shereefa 64,37,183, 

as jageers and altumgha, the latter part by Mahomed 
Eeza Khan ; viz. 

In 1171 ... ... 3,11,526 

1172 ... ... 1,92,963 

1173 . ... ... ... 4,30,791 

9,35,280 

Deduct difference between the bundobust 

and dowle accounts ... ... 8,637 

9,26,643 

73,63,826 

Muscoorat or charges of mofussil collections, 
such as 5 per cent, moccuddamy : 

Eussoom, canongoe, and putwary, 2 per cent. 

&c. &c,, paid in money ... ... ... 10,72,030 

Eupees 84,35,856 


Jumma Teshkees Bundobusty, or net Eental of the Khalsa and Jageer Lands of 
the Soubah of Behar, as ascertained and rated by Mahomed Reza Khan in 
1173, according to the preceding Abstract of the dowle or gross receipts of the 
, zemindars from subordinate farmers, after deducting every expense of mofussii 
management included under the heads of Nancar, Muscoorat, Sebundy, &c« 
altogether conformable to, and on the foundation of the last Toomer Jumma 
Euckbah fixed in 1750, now to be exhibited in the detail of zemindarryor 
pergunnatty jurisdictions, classed under their respective territorial divisions of 
Circarsj viz. 

1st Cxecab Bbiiab. 

Containing, according to Eennell, in all its dimensions, 6,680 square British miles ; 
of which, assessed arable ground, by measurement, about 27 lacs of Bengal 
ryotty^beghas in 49 pergunnahs, rated at Eupees 22,14,812 buudobusty, 
according to the following particulars of the Eent-roll concluded in 1173 ; and 
besides the dismembered hilly territory of Balamow, Eamgur and Nagpore, 
estimated 1 8^5 53 square British miles, with a rental only of 1,09,615 Eupees. 


III. 

Supplement 
to the Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 

Soubah Behan 
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in. No. 1. 

Supplement 
to tHe Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 


Soulbah Beliar. 


One perg. Haviiiee Behar, divided among several petty zemia- 
darsj of wMck the principal is Shah Alum ul dien, in all 
rated^ Ausii Toomary, 2,00,000 Eupees ; reduced in 1173, 
after deducting jageer nancar, muscoorat, &o. to a net bun- 
dobust of 

One do,, Haviiiee Azimabad or Patna, principal Chowdry 
Sukanundoo Kehterry and Mulcom Armemon..Ausil ; 

reduced 


3. Ten do., zemindarry of Merterject^Sing bramin, residing at 
Tekarry, composed of Oukerry Sunwret, Aikel Bellaweer, 
Deknere Antery Behrab, Jey Chumpa, Kella JDeokuri Gya 
Manpoor, -I of Amerfchre and Mehar, with some villages of 
the pergunnah of Kaper, including a few talookdarry posses- 
sions belonging to inferior landholders of the same bramin 
caste, rated in all 3,70,95,530 dams, or Eupees 6,28,363; 
increased to 


4. Twelve pergs. zemindarry of Akbal Alii Khan Afghan, com- 
posed of Nerhut Semay Eajegeer, Eooh, Cherra Kerrenpoor 
Sergur, and Punjerooky Angoo Peshcush Eampoor, with the 
li alf of Amerthre and Mehar, besides some scattered villages 
of other pergunnahs ; in all, dams 2,69,49,462, or Eupees 
3,88,033; increased in 1173, after deducting all alienations 
and charges, to a net jumma 

6. Two do., zemindarry of Jeswunt Singh, &c. bramin s, "com- 
posed of Arcuzil and Musaodeb, 1,60,06,363, or Eupees 
1,74,878 ; reduced to 


6. Pour do., zemindarry of Shekh Omer nil ah, consisting of the 

entire pergunnahs of Ancha, Goah, Bader and Manourah ; 
rated, Ausil 34,72,200 dams, or 1,09,994 Eupees; alienated 
altogether in deductions or jageers.., 

7. One do., Shahpoor Moneer, divided between Husseii Khan, 
Mirza Beg, and Hyder Beg, with many lesserf zemindars or 
moccuddims of villages ; Ausil, in Es. 1,17,967'* reduced to... 

8. Two do., Pelich and Malda ; the former held by^Baboo Nun- 

doo Sing, bramin, in zemindarry ;^the latter chiefly by Akbel 
Alii Khan Patna, Eupees 2,60,861 ; reduced to 

9. Bo. do-, Sanrah and Bellia, in zemindarry, chiefly to^'How- 

lass Chowdry and Angoor Sing, bramins, Eupees 2,54,834; 
reduced to ... 


10. Bo. do., Shajehanpoor and Behempoor, in zemindarry," to 

Shekh Fozil ullah and Khajah Mahomed Simbrah, with other 
lesser Chowdries ; Ausil, Eupees 1,25,737, in jageer &c. ... 

11. One do,, Ghyaspoor, chiefly to Seu Persaud Sing, bramin, 
with other lesser zemindars... Ausil, Eupees 2,72,653 ; 
reduced to ...... 

12. One do., Tellareh, to Naim ullah, &c., 1,87,466 ; reduced to 
N. B. — Where the buudobusty settlement exceeds the ausil, 

generally the difiference arises in charging the whole zemindarry 
compact, or, scatered with the former, but only the contiguous 
or proper zemindarry districts with the ausil, of which the re- 
mainder is brought under the heads of the dispersed pergunnahs 
respectively, as in the case of Akhal Alii Khan for Malda and 
Bissung. 

14. One do., Phulwarry, to sundry petty zemindars, aud alto- 
gether, in jageer, rated in the ausil^72,931 


31,628 

32,000 


6,68,638 


4,65,188 

1,47,583 


48,804 

1,15,890 

'20,061 

85,257 

1,22,392 
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15 . 

16 . 


17 . 


28 . 


19 . 


One do., Bissung', principal zemindar Akhal Alli Khan Patna, 
exclusive of his proper zemindarry... 1,69,041 5 wholly in 
Jageer, See. 

One do., B 3 fkentpoor, to Kessery Sing, bramin... 13,912 ; 
reduced to 

One do., Bisthazary, to Amuret Sing Kehterwar.., 24,021 , in 
Jageer »«« «*«» •*. 


One do., Grhiddore, to Gopaul Sing Kehtew^ar... 21,800; 
reduced to 


f One do., Selimabad, chief zemindar"^^ 
BuIwanSing 

One do., Kaper, to Jaggat Sing, 

'j with the former bramins ... 

One do., Chergong, to Eajah Chet- f 
I ter Putty Kajepoot ... [ 

I Two do., Shergauty, to Golam | 
Hussein Khan Afghan Bohillah...J 


1,82,945 ; 

reduced in 1178 to a 
net jumma, annexed to 
Sends and Kotumba 
of. 


Total existing Bunds in 1173... 33,70,521 


20 . Five do., dismembered or reduced in 

stating the annual jummabundy, 

00 but making part of the ausil too- 
S' Bsary, are here included ; viz. 3 
pergunnahs of Palamow, &c., 2 
[o mehals of Sultan Gunge and the 
^ ^ Kokerah, together rated, for ori- 
ginal rent ... ... 4,78,270 

21. Muscoory talooks, with a portion of 

the jageer circar resumed, making part 
of the foregoing ausil, but separately 
stated in the bundobust 
54 pergunnahs... Total Mai Khalsa and 

Jageer of circar Behar...Bupees, Ausil, 38,48,800 ; of which, 

f Granted in jageer, to 1173 ... 3,60,365 

\ Alienated or reduced, 

I as Nan car Mali- 

I kaneb, to the same 

period... ... 9,64,975 

I Charges muscoorat, 
j &c., in money to 

I the zemindars ... 3,08,648 

12,73,623 

16,33,088 


III. 

Supplement 
to the Historic 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 

574, 

Soubah Behar. 


6,143 


1,69,488 

19,13,546 


3,01,266 


Total net Bundobusty Income of the Circar of Behar in 1173, 
after all deductions of Jageer Nancar, and Muscoorat, to be 
received into the Khalsa treasury... ... Bupees*.. 22,14,812 

2. CiucAB Mon GEE E. 

Containing in all its dimensions, British square miles, 8,270 ; of which, only 2,817 
in the district of Bhauglepoor, &c. on both sides of the Ganges plain, and equally 
productive with the rest of the soubah, in rent proceeding from about nine lacs 
of Bengal lyotty beghas measured arable ground, in 40 pergunnahs, assessed in 
1173 for an Ausil Jumma of Eupees 8,98,952 ; reduced to a net bundobust, after 
every deduction of Jaggeers, Nancar, and Muscoorat, of Eupees 8,08,006, as 
follows ; viz. 
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No, ^2, Eiglifc Pergs, — Havillee Alonper to Balul Cbowdry as principal 
zemindar, rated in the Ausil Toomary.,* Es. 40,986 
Allaheepoor to Tnder Chowdry Bramin... 12,086 

Surajeghurra, to Abbynarrain Bramin... ^ 25,280 

Chanden and Bhnka to Derrup Sing and Gopaui Sing 

Keheterwar ... ... ... 14,416 

Plierkia, on the north of the Ganges ... ... 55,992 

Chanden, Kokera, and Musnedy •„ ... 5,935 


8 Pergunnahs, — in all valued in the Ausil... 1,54,695 
reduced in 1173 to a net bundobusty jumma of 
23. Twenty-two pergunnabs,—Kerruckpoor to Eajab Kadar 
Alii, consisting of the following pergunnahs ; viz. Jehan- 
geerabad, Ausil ... ... ... 17,966 

Sebruy ... ... 67,418 

Luckenpoor ... 58,000 

ITsleh ... 12,247 

Ghurry ... ... 24,072 

Sekra 31,000 ; with 

16 smaller pergunnahs, rated ... 68,833; in all 


2 2 pergunnahs, — asesssed in the AusiU*, ... 2, 7 9, 53 6 ; reduced 

24. Two pergunnahs, Bellia and Musjidpoor, to Gerdhary Sing, 
&c. bramins, north of the Ganges, and united with Mulky, &c. 
dependent on the circar of Hajeepoor, but separately rated in 
the Jumma Toomary of Eupees 1,04,460 i reduced, after all 
alienations and deductions in 1173 to a net bundobust 

2 5, Three pergunnahs, Bbauglepoor, Colcong and Ubaby, the 
latter north of the Ganges, stated to have been assigned in 
jageer to Nujem ul Dowlah^ and in 1173 dismembered from 
Bebar and annexed to Bengal ; but as no such jageer could 
then have been admitted of, nor any proofs exhibited that the 
amount hath been at all brought to public credit, by annexa- 
tion to Bengal or otherwise, so it is here entered as apper- 
taining to Behar, rated Ausil, 3,01,916, increased in 1173 
to the jumma kaumil, or largest sum ever collected, being ... 

26. Five ditto, Berliempoor, Eoonhy, Kelky, Macha, and Seloor, 
dismembered from Behar and annexed to Bengal, from the 
beginning of the present century, are nevertheless rated in the 
bundobust of 1173 for 88,916 Eupees, but deducted from the 
total as if credit had beed elsewhere separately given ; and 
in fact, as they do make part of the original rent-roll of Behar, 
so they are here valued accordingly, Ausil, 58,346... 

40 pergunnahs, — Total Mehal Khalsa and Jageer of the 

circar of Itfongeer Ausil Toomary... Es. 8,98,952 ; of which, 
Granted in jageer to ll73.„Es. 23,305 
Alienated or reduced as Nancar 
Malikaneh, to the same 
period... ... 5,185 

Charges muscoorat, See., in 
money to the zemindars. 62,456 

. 67,641 

90,946 


Total net bundobust income of the Circar of Mongecr, as settled by 
M. E. Ehan in 1173 ; after all deductions of Jageer, Nancar, and 
Muscoorat, to be received into the Khalsa on account of the Mehal 
and Sayei of the Soubah ... ... Eupees.,^ 


23,045 


to 1,27,461 


4,00s 


5,28,584 


88,916 


8,08,006 
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3, CXECAE Ehotas, 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 3,680 B. square miles, of whicli perhaps only 

2,000 square miles, comprehending 5,68,000 measured ryotty begas of plain 
arable land, in seven pergunnahs, assessed in the Ausil for Es. 5,89,565s and 
rated in the bundobust of 1173 for liupees 6,75,781, deducting all charges. 

No. 27. One pergunnah Havillee, divided in villages among the Moccuddims, but 
MO principal zemindar, 30,882, reduced to nothing. 

28. Two pergunnahs, Seiris and Cotumbah, both held in zemin-" 

darry by Bajah Narrain Sing, the son of Bisliensing Kajepoot, 
rated Ausil 1,44,915, assessed by Cossim Alii in 1170 for 

5,50,000 Eupees, but reduced in 1173 to ... 2,80,608 

29. Two pergunnahs, Chainpoor and Sahseram, the former 
chiefly to Ary Merdaii Sing, the son of Amer Sing Eaje- 
poot, valued original rent, 96,161^ the latter to Baboo* 

Jaggunat Sing, See. 

Eajepoots Ugiency ... 2,43,000 


Total... 3,39,161 rated in Cossim 
Allies Bundobust of 1170, the former at 3,13,829, and 
the latter ... ... 4,74,900, but 

together assessed in 1173, after all deductions, not 

jumma... 3,91,973 

30. One pergunnah Chipla, to Amerajet, as zemindar and jageerdar, 
valued Ausil 15,302, in Jageer. 

31. One pergunnah Palounclia, to Eajah Menrajesing Kheterwar, 
and in Jageer to Iledayet Alii Khan... 9,305 ; in Jageer. 


f 7 pergunnahs, — Total Circar Eliotas Ausil 5,39,565 ; of which 
\ granted in Jageer to... 11,73,24,607 
Bcductians. . Musoooi'al, U. io 

i the zemindars ... 1,62,879 


1,87,486 


Total of the Khalsa Mchal Ausil... 3,52,079 and in- 
creased, after ail deductions in 1173, to a net 
jumma of... ... ... 6,75,781 


4. Circar Suahabab. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 1,860 B. square miles, and of measured land about 

8,52,000 Eyotty beghas, in 11 pergunnahs, rated Ausil 8,26,845, and ia the 
Buiidobusty Jumma of 1173, Eupees 6,09,268 after deducting all charges. 

No. 32. 9 pergunnahs, of Havillee Boiijepoor or Shahabad principally to 

Bickermajefc Eajspoot Cginy Ausil 1,73.220 
Behia, chiefly to the same ... 40,341 

Peroo to Baboo Amrausing, &c..,. 1,25,000 

Nunnorc to Bho]> Narrainsing ... 33,691 

Arrah chiefly to Noorhussen Khan 

Moghul ... 1,46,663 

Bunwar k Benarch, to the same— 1,36,804 
Powarrah to Begumber Sing ... 22,226 

Paraligong ... ... 31,226 

Total AusiL.. 7,09,211 

reduced in 1173 to a net bundobiisiy jumma of.,® ^ 6,09^363 
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Three pergnmiahs dismembered from Behar, and acquired by Bulwant- 

sing/zemiiKiar of Benares, before or since the Company’s acquisiiiou 
of the Dewanny ; viz. 

Euttenpoor and Kote, valued in the Aiisil Jnmma, 6 7s 6 34, with 
Mungrove, forming together the district of 
Bidjegur... ... ... 50,000 

Pergunnahs IS. Total of the Circar Ausil... 8,26,845 ; of which 

f Granted in Jageeis to 1173 ... 6,314 

Bediictions.... ■< Alienations, &c. as above ... 1,17,634 
t Muscoorat to zemindars 1,89,661 

3,13,609 


Ausil Eupees... ... 5,13,236 ; settled at a 

gross bundobust in 1170 by Cossim Alii, of Eupees 
15,47,055, but reduced in 1173 by Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, after all deductions, to a net Khalsa assessment, 

Mehal and Sayer, of Eupees.., ... ... 6,09,268 


5. CiRCAti Tirhoot. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 5,033 British square miles, of which measured 
about 8 lacs of ryotty begas, in 102 small pergunnahs originally, and assessed 
for Eupees 8,99,808 Ausil, but from the number of pergunnahs, nine have been 
dismembered, or were never propeily reduced, leaving only ninety-three rated 
8,20,042 Eupees Toomary Jumma, and after all deductions, in 1173, a net 
Bundobust of ... ... ... ... 2^45,312. 

No. 83. Eighty -four pergunnahs, Havillee Burbungah. &c. 

to Eajah Madhoosing, and other inferior zemindars 

of the Bramin caste, chiefly Ausil ... 5,54,052 ; reduced in 

1173 to a net Bundobusty jumma of Es... 2,00,229 

34. Three pergunnahs, Becbore, &c. in jageer 
to M. E. Khan in 1173, and then valued 
Mockurreiy 1,42, 07 0 

36. Two pergunnahs, Nagurbassy and Nypore 

to Mahindernarrain in Jageer do. ... 65,112 

86. Onepergunnah, Merowahto Dumunsing 58,808 ; reduced to 44,983 


93 pergunnahs. Total of the circars Ausil. 8,20,042 ; of which 
granted in Jageer to I 1 73, Es. 2,54,574 
Alienations or reduction for 

Malikaneh, &c. 30,190 

Charges collection Nancar, Mus- 
coorat, and Sebundy. ... 2,90,066 

5,74,830 


Total net Bundobusty Jumma of the Khalsa, Mehal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Eeza Khan in 1173, for the whole 
circar of Tirhoot, after all deductions of Jageer to himself 
and others, with Muscoorat, Sebundy, See* Charges... Es,.. 2,45,212 


6. Circar Hajeeroor. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 2,782 British square miles, of which measured 
about 13 lacs of ryotty beghas ; rated Ausil 11 pergunnahs, Eupees 83283 IOO 
and teduced in 1173 to a net Bundobusty J umma of 
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No. 37. One pergmiBali, Haviliee Hajeepoor to 
Herdansing*^ &c., BraminSj in zemin- 

darrj rated Ansi! ... ... 95,000 ; increased 1,04,460 

38. One pergunnah, Serassa to Serelait 

SmgBramia ... ... ... 2,26,022; reduced 50,146 

[Zd. One perguimab, Bessara to Nechore 

Sing Rajepoot .. ... ... 2,00,000; reduced 2,83^607 

40. Two do. Eutty and Girsund, princi- 
pally in zemiiidarry to Pertabsing 

Brainin, Ausil ... ... ... 77,651 ; reduced 34,027 

4L FiTC do. Mulky, Ballagacli, Bhusary, 

Amadpoor, and Akberpoor Eanny, in 
zemindarry to Her lal, &c. Brarniiis, 
and usually united witdi the pergun- 
nahs of Bellia, &c., belonging to 

Mongeer, Ausil ... ... 1,82,770 ; reduced to 70,000 

42. One do. Nypore to Dherera Narrain 
in zemindarry, and in jageer to Mah- 

iuderuarraiu ... ... ... 46,657 


11 Pergumialis, Totalof tbecircar ... 8,28,100; of wbicb 

granted in jageer to 1173, 

Ausil ... ... 2,44,361 and 

Muscoorat, &c charges to 

the zemindars ... 41,429 


2,85.860 


Total net Bundobusty Jumma of the Khalsa, Mebal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Eeza Khan in 1173, for the whole of 
the circar of Hajeepoor, after all <leductions of Jageer and AIus- 
coorat ; though it seems probable that the Jageers in this and 
the former circar may have been in great part interchanged 
for so much in circar Behar ... ,,, 6,42,240 


7. Ctiicar Sauun. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 2,660 British square miles, and measured land 
about 6,80,000 ryotty beghas, in 18 pergunnahs ; rated Ausil, 9,29,866 ; and la 
the, Bundobiist of 1173, liupees 8,80,233; after all deductions, 

No« 43. Fifteen pergunnahs, Gowah, &c. ; of 
which, 11 to Gopaul Narrain, &c,, 
five brothers ; 2, Cullianpore and Siah, 
to Rajah Futtehsiiig, expelled — all of 
the bramin caste ; Cheerand, to 
Manickchand ; Buchal, a koyt and 
maojee to an Afghan ; rated in all, 

Audi ... 7,53,720 ; increased 8,M,385 
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44. One pergiinnalij Casraer, to Bechoo 
Sing AncheHj a Bajepoot; assessed 

original rent ... 54,095 ; reduced 49,950 

Two pergunnalis, SlialijeliaYipoor and 
Choseh, dismembered, and annexed to 
Goruckpoor, in tiie Soubah of Oude ; 
rated in the Ausil Jumma Toomary... 1,23,041 

18 pergunnabs — Total of tlie Circar ... Es. 9,29,856 ; of wbicli^ 

Granted, in jageer, to 1173 Es. 13,117 
Alienations, &c. as above... „ 1,23,041 
Muscoorat, Src. to zemindarry „ 1G,S21 

1,52,979 


Total Ausil... 7,76,877 ; increased 
in 1173, to a net Bundobust of Biipecs 8,80,233 


Abstract of tlie Jumma Teslikliees Bundobusty of the measured Lands of Soubak 
Dewanny, on the foundation of the Euckbah Accounts formed A. L. 


Circars and Metals. 

No. of 
Zemindars, 
or heads of 
Account. 

Uimensioiis 
in British 
scpiarc miles 
of the 
Assessed 
Lands. 

No. of 
Pergunnabs. 

Estimate of 
theHuckbali 
in Bengal 
Eyotty 
Boglia. 

Existirif^ 
of old. 

Dismiom- 

bered. 

No. 1. Bekar.... 

21 

6,680 

54 

5 

27,00,000 

2, Mongeer 

5 

2,817 

40 

5 

9,00,060 

3. Ehotas... 

5 

2,000 

7 


5,68,000 

4. Shnhabad 

1 

1,869 

12 

3 

8,52,000 

5. Tirhoot... ... .. 

4 

5,033 

93 

... 

8,00,000 

6. Hajeopoor 

6 

2,782 

11 

... 

13,00,000 

7. Sarun. 

2 

2,560 

18 

2 

6,80,000 

8. Clmmparuu 

1 1 

2,546 

3 


2,50,000 

1. Mehal ... Total .. 

i 

45 

26,287 

238 

15 

80,50,000 

2. Sayer ... Nuzzeraneh .. 

1 

... 


... 

*. 

Duties, &c. 

1 

- 

64 i 

... 


Total 

47 

... 

302 

... 

... 


On the particulars of the preceding Abstract, it is to be observed, 
that Pendach or Palamow, &c. 3 mehals with the velay^'t of Kokerab, 
or Nagpoor and Eamgur, &c., together 18,553 British square miles, 
rated Ausil 2,23,967 Kupees, and excluded from the calculation of 
assessed territory, as being at that time dismembered, though after- 
wards re-annexed, make up with the dimensions of land stated, and 
the portion of hilly country 7,133 square miles, left out in the square 
measurement of Mongeer and Ehotas the superficial contents of the 
whole soubah, or 51,973 British square miles. The duftery, or royal 
beglia of the exchequer, in the statement of the Euckbah, is estimated 
at three Bengal ryotty beghas in modern use ; and though this may 
not be the exact proportion locally between the ancient and actual 
standards, yet perhaps it is sufficiently so to draw a comparison with 
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, 8. ClECAE Chumpaeuk. ^ Ilf ‘ ^ 

Supplemeiit 

Or Betterah : contaiuin^j in all its dimensions, 2,540 B« square miles, and of 
sured land about 2| lacs of ryotty beglias, in three pergunnahs | assessed as 
follows I lysis, &c. 

No. 45. Three pergunnahs Mbaissy, to the sons of Eajah Jogul Kisbore^ &c., SoubahBehar. 
rated Ausil, Es. 2,00,217 ; and increased, by complete conquest, in 1178, 
to a iietBundobust 3,21,0o0, being the amount, Mchal and Sayer, of 
the Khalsa proceeding from the whole Circar* 


Behar, as settled by M. E. Khan in 1173, on the Company’s acquisition of the 
1750, being the last permanent Assessment of the whole Province. 


Ausil Jumma 
Toomary, or 
original gross 
Eeutal of Behar, 
Eupees. 

Alienations, Reductions, or expense of Collection. 

Net Revenue 
of tlic 

Exchequer in 
Rupees. 

Mokareje or 
alienated 
Land, as 
Naacar. 

J ageers 
or 

Assignments 
to 1173. 

Muscoorat 

or 

Zemindarry 

Charges. 

Total 

Rupees. 

38,48,800 

8,98,952 

5.39,505 

8,26,845 

8,20,042 

8,28,100 

9,29,856 

2,00,217 

9,64.975 

5;i85 

1,1^634 

30,190 

1,23*041 

3,60,305 
23,305 
24,607 
6,3] 4 
2,54,574 
2,44,301 
13,117 

3,08,648 

62,456 

1,62,879 

1,89,661 

2,90,066 

41,499 

16,821 

16,33,988 

90,946 

1.87,180 

3,13,609 

5,74,830 

2,85,860 

1,52,979 

22,14,812 

8,08,006 

6,75,781 

0,09,268 

2,45,212 

5,42,240 

8,80,223 

3,21,000 

88,92,381 

6,00,000 

1,03,717 

12,41,025 

9,26,043 

10,72,030 

32,39,698 

62,96,542 

1,40,641 

95,50,098 

*»• » 

... 


... 

04,37,133 of 
wliicli 


Mehai or Land Kent, Ausil, 66,67,674, or with | 

increase of Betteah, Eupees... 57,88,457 f 

Sayer Peshcush Nixamut, Mint Duties of the Soubah..* 6,48,726 | 


the circumstances of the neighbouring province, in ascertaining a 
general rate of assessment from the toomary jumna, propoi’tionahly 
to the extent of measured ground. In like manner, although there 
were continual changes in the amount of alienations, assignments, or 
zemindarry charges, as distributed yearly in the bundobusty settle- 
ment, to be deducted from the total revenue of each circar respectively, 
and that, from a spirit of fraud or concealment of the actual collec- 
tions, so much favoured in the usual forms of drawing out Hindos- 
taiiny financial accounts^ by taking either the whole, or only a part 
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of the gross receipts, after subtracting more or less of customary deduc- 
tions, the full proportion of the latter, as applicable to either terriorial 
sub-division, may not be truly stated for the year in question. Yet 
the totals of the soubah entire are accurately so, and altogether consti- 
tute an incumbrance on the original public income of about 30 per 
cent, annually ; particularly seems probable, that a considerable share 
of the Mokareje herein stated to the account of Circar Behar, may 
more properly be assignable to those of Ehotas and Shahabad, -where 
great reductions had been made from the inflated hundobust of Cossim 
Alii ; hut that on the other hand, the greater part of the jageers passed 
under the sub-divisions of Tirhootand Hajeepoor should, iu propriety, 
have been classed under the former head. 

It is further to be remarked, that from the net revenue of the 
soubah, thus ascertained to be in 1773, or from 25th September 1765 
to the same day 1766, Rupees 64,37,183, a deduction was made of 
6,17,500 Rupees, on account of the pergunnahs of Bhaughelpore, &c., 
held formerly in jageer, by Nujem ul Dowlah, as Nazim, and then 
stated to have been transferred to that portion of Bengal dependent 
on the dewanny of Moorshedabad, leaving a clear jumma to Behar 
only, of Rupees 58,19,683, of -which the sum of 36,10,259 (inclusive of 
3,72,893, the former year’s balance) stands accounted for as received or 
otherwise liquidated, to the end of Bysaek, being nearly the propor- 
tion of revenue due for theFussil Khereef, and to the 30th April 1766, 
at the close of the Company’s annual books. But it does not appear, 
that credit has been any where given for the separated income of 
Bhaugelpoor, &c., either for the first or six succeeding years of 
Mahomed Reza Khan’s management, or until 1773, when the district' 
was formerly dismembered from Behar, and annexed, with its rental, to 
the dewanny lands of Bengal. In the Abstract Statement, therefore, 
of the gross and net revenue of the former province now to be exhi- 
bited, to shew the progressive decline of income here as well, as hath 
already been set forth, in treating on the finances of the latter soubah 
during the first cycle, or 19 years of the Company’s administration, an 
allowance must be made throughout the whole period, for the defalca- 
tion of the rents of Bhaugelpoor. » T, X 

Comparative Statement of the gross and net actual receipts oi Kent, 
shewing the yearly charges of collection, &c., entered in the Com- 
pany’s Accounts, in the whole Revenue of Soubah Behar^ exclusive 
of Bhaugelpoor, Ramgur, and Palamow, from the beginning of the 
Fussiliee 1173, corresponding with the 21st or 25th September 1765, 

' to the same days 1191, or A. D- 1784, comprehending the first cycle 
of 19 years of English dewanny administration ; extracted from the 
Records of Parliament to the year 1779, and thence continued from 
other authentic documents, to the ultimate date specified. But as in 
the former period, the accounts appear to have been made up annu- 
ally to theSOthof April,and that in the latter they have been extended 
to the close of the Behcir year , thus anticipating, ill the form of 
annual collections, the last live months receipts from May to Octo- 
ber, so to ascertain the progressive decline of income, by lair and 
regular medium estimates, excluding the first years settlement, 
and taking it as a standard, the amount stated to have been actually 
received in part, for the former seven months, or from 1st October 
1765 to 30th April 1766, is to be struck out of the calculation, 
- in like manner as the income of the latter five months of the same 
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Fussillee year, carried forward througliout the cycle, should, in pro- in. 
priety, be deducted from the last year of the nineteen ; thus leav- totSlw 
ing eighteen years complete, to be divided into three etjual portions and Com- 
of time ; the medium eestjlts of which, in amount of Ee venue, parative Ana- 
may serve, with a few subjoined remarks, to make the following 
COMPAEISON of the FINANCES of the soubah, for three succeeding 
periods of six years each, tolerably exact. 

The first year’s settlement or standard of Eevenue for 
the Fussillee 1173, or from 25th September 1765, to 
do. 1766, exclusive of Bhaugelpoor, &c. is Sicca Es. ... 58,19,683, 

Of which appears only to have been received on the 
Company’s account, foi* seven months, to the 
30th April 1766 ; viz. 

[■ ~ j Gross ^ "Not 

Ecoeipts. '-/iiarges. Eeveimc. 

15.88,534 4,39,555 11 , 55 , 979 


Q. ri767 

Six years, 

from 1 m 

1st May me ^ 

to ! 177 't 

SOtli April 1 772. 


07,82,775 

40,02,136 

54,15,950 

42,21,203 

41,51,040 

42,71,693 


10,62,010 

6,79,062 

6,41,368 

7,25,145 

7,32,083 

7,35,593 


51,20>165 

42,23,074 

47,74,582 

34,90,118 

34,18,960 

35,30,100 


Six years, 
from 

Isi May 1772 
to 

30lh April 1778, 


t L -»/r r j Net Kevemiefor six years 1 2, 45, 09, 095 ; of 
1 st MetUura. ^ vvhicli the medium for one year, is | ^ 


40,94,834 


ri773 
; 1774 
] 1775 
1 1776 
1777 
ll77B 


43,88,803 
39,82 320 
42,15,301 

41.04.603 
42,05,050 

34.47.603 


5,45,078 

5,01,714 

2,00,905 

2,79,517 

2,89,351 

3,68,785 


38,43,125 
34,80,000 
39,5 1,390 
38,25,140 
30,05,705 
30,78,908 


Six years 


1 ,, j Net Revenue for six years ) 2,21,47,880; 
-«sflu Meciium. I ^vhich the medium O^r one year, is.... 


and live months, ] 1780 
from I 1781 

1st May 1778 | 1782 

to 1 1783 

25th Sept. 1784. LI? 84 


3rd, Medium 
of six years Net 
Eevenue^ 


38,56,757 

37,50,384 

38,43,078 

42,03,852 

37,21,077 

37,00,330 


4,18,389 

4,49,172 

3,88,769 

3,66,343 

2,77,617 

0,50,745 


f Net Kevomie for six years 
1 live mouths ; deduct live 

I months, agreeable to the 

1 receipts of 1 705-0, with 

•{ estimated balance of 3J 

lacs carried forward, to 
I 1)0 afterwards renlixcd 

I nearly 4-5th8 of the fus- 

I sil ruhbi 


34.38,308 
33,01,211 
34,54,904 
39,27,489 
34,44,000 
28,39,585 
— .. — <■* » 

2,04^05,621 


30, 91, 314 


18,85,119 


Net Revenue for six years! 1,85,20,502 ; of ^ ^ ! 

which the medium for one year..MBicca Jiupeca is 30,86,750 


In the preceding table of the Kevomio of Beha.r, the progmsHivo 
crimiiiiitiofi of animal iflcomc drawn from regular medium calculations 
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III- tliroiighoiifctlie cycle, will appear sufBciently evident on tlie slightest 
comparative glance, as making a difference or loss between the net 
cai^and actual receipts of the first and last years, of the whole period of 19, of 
parative Ana- more than 27 lacs of Rupees, being near one half of the original 
lysis, &c, reduced settlement of M. R. Khan in 1173, on the Company’s acquisition 
SoubalxBeiiar Dewanny ; but from the loose irregular mode of constructing the 

*jumma waussil-baky account of the province, especially in the state- 
ment of incidental charges, which will always be found deficient as well 
in particulars as uniformity, it becomes necessary to add a few explan- 
atory observations, where the variations are most remarkable. In the 
first year a very curious statement of the expense allowed for the 
collections stands recorded, No. 97, Appendix to the Srd Reports to 
Parliament in 1773 ; in the detail of which, the following articles are 
the heaviest and most of consideration ; viz. 

Anwers or horsemen ... ... 8,74,169 

Barkendazes or matchlockmen 1,98,799 

Chubdars, khidmutgars, loontaburdars, &c., menial 

servants ... 2,36,648 

Meer Mahmud Jemmal, &c. deputed to the presence 
of the Nabob of Bengal from Patna ... 8,66,697 

Serishteh-dewanny, or charges of the exchequer to 
Arckramut Dowlah defrayed from separate collec- 
tions 1,63,443 

amoxxnting in all, with a variety of other lesser disbursements, to the 
enormous sum of Rupees, Sicca and Sunat,21,53,934,besides the expense 
paid by the Company of 4,32,555 Sa. Rs., and which, with the net 
receipts brought to credit of the treasury, make up nearly the total of 
the first seven months collections, being Sicca Rupees 36,10,259 ; and 
thus constituting altogether, an incumbrance of fifty-eighf lacs on a 
gross public revenue of ninety-five in the space of a year. It would 
indeed have been dangerous, admitting the reality of half such a 
charge, to withdraw suddenly the means of support from the multitude 
of troops and servants thus supposed to have been maintained, and 
therefore, some colour of pretence might be given for the extravagance 
of the following years expenses, though reduced to 16,62,610, except in 
the dustore of Mahomed Reza Khan and Doolabram, amounting to 
1,71,000 Rupees, and which neither precedent, right or custom, in any 
shape authorized ; even the still diminished charges of the five subse- 
quent years brought within the annual medium of seven lacs, exceed 
greatly the standard afterwards found sufficiently ample under the 
Company’s proper administration, and would leave the doubt unresolved, 
what became of the large di*smissed establishment of revenue servants, 
if any such had in fact existed. In the last year of the cycle, the 
article of expense again grows considerable ; but a great portion of the 
amount, particularly in the charge attending the newly instituted 
committee of Revenue, is to be placed to the account of the two prece- 
ding years, while the distribution of the whole, of whatever kind, as 
then defrayed from the accounted actual receipts of the exchequer 
throughout all the provinces respectively, is stated thus : for Bengal 
ceded and dowannylands 59,68,348 ; for the Soubah. of Behar 9,50,745 ; 
and for Midnapore in Orissa 2,10,000 ; making together the sum oi” 
71,29,093 Sicca Rupees, as the total of financial expenditure paid out of 
the treasury, exclusive of the nabob’s stipends, and allowance>s of tlio 
nazimutc 
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Some farther elucidation may also be necessary to shew the pro- 
priety of deducting the amount of the last five months’ collections 
from the aggregate of the third medium estimate of the annual income. 
On this subject, there are not perliaps sufficient materials on record to 
evince in what particular year this anticipation of the revenue had 
been inkoduced ; though it seems incontrovertibly assignable to tbe 
ultimate period of six years, from which the deduction hath been 
made. For, 1st, the forms of all the accounts serving as the bavsis of 
those presented to Parliament, are apparently taken from the general 
books, closed the thirtieth of Apiil, and could not therefore have 
involved any such anticipated receipts. And, 2ndly, in a Statement 
of the remissions and balances of five years settlement, ending in April 
1777, as well as of the jumma wassil Baky account for the Bengal 
year 1183, or that of Behar one thousand one hundred and eighty-four ; 
answering to 177C-7 English style, as drawn out by the accountant of 
the revenue department, in whoso general abstracts the varied yeans 
colloctious entire of either province, have usually been included : yet 
ill tliose accounts also the year is concluded in April, and a note 
inserted, that the collections of Soubah Behar do not dose till 
September next ; therefore the better part of Rupees one million, seven 
hundered and twenty-two thousand six hundred and twent-y-four,” 
stated as the balance fco be liquidated in course of five succeeding 
months, must he expected.” Now this is nearly the sum ascortaaned 
to have been realij^ed for the same period of tlic first year’s settlement, 
carried forward and deducted from the last, prolonged to September ; 
but in 1777-8, the year immediately following and terminating the 
series of six, from which the second medium is taken, tlui gross annual 
receipts on the jiirnma, formally including tlie aforcineutionc^d balance, 
do not exceed three million four hundred and ibriy-seven thousand 
six hundred and ninety-three rupees, \vhich can only be accounted for, 
by considering the balance as part of tlie current revenue ol‘ tlmt ,year 
ending in April, and then the anticipation nnist ijievitably fall on 
the third or last medium estimate, as set forth in the Table, perhaps 
by a gradual monthly enci'oachment on each succeeding year’s collec- 
tions. 

Again; on comparison of the four medium totals intended to 
shew a declining annual rent, it may be peiliaps objected to 
the first or standard settlement, that though such might have 
been the net actual amount of the jummabundy, it doth not appear 
with certainty that the whole was over realized. In truth, under 
the Mussulmen administration in all parts of Hindostan, great defal- 
cations were always admitted of. Gdiese in part, were deduc- 
tions made from the collections by the aumildars lor the ^main- 
tenance of mootaineh, or sebundy corps, such as still exist in the 
Boubah of Oude, and constituting the only proper Military Force^of 
all the provinces, before the more recent introduction of standing armies 
in imitation or by virtue of European policy; but they were chielfy 
fictitious or unnecessary ebargeSs stated by and passed annually in 
account with tbe favoured servants of Government, which, through the 
corrupt Influence of ruling ministons, sanctified the abuse ; or they were 
collusive rcniiHsioiiB to the zemindars nnil farmers preteTuh*<i to bo 
expedient, and as such usually granted by a depraved or igum'ant 
sovereign, in elfect for the fraudulent emolunumt in pariicipai-ion of a 
whole chain of faithless revenue officers, Btill gtmeraliy, there is a 
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sufficient reason to believe from the evidence of former accounts, and 
actual occurrences of modern states, that the total net demand on the 
country was some way or other, in the first instance received by the 
immediate agents of finance ; though by them in great part embezzled, 
excepting a very inconsiderable balance regularly carried forward from 
the jiimnia Ausil baky statement of one year, to be incorporated with 
and make up, the eventual deficiencies of the following. The constitu- 
tion of the M-Ogul Government,, if it had otherwise offered an effectual 
remedy, which in no case would have been rejected, and in fact was 
often recurred to ; zemindars, when largely and improvidently in arrears, 
were suspended or dismissed from their offices and territorial jurisdic- 
tions, the advantages of which were a temptation to others, either 
monied men, or of sufficient credit with bankers, to become temporary 
or permanent substitutes, by making themselves responsible for the 
payment of former balances with the entire current revenue in future, 
over and above the ordinary fine of investiture ; when instead of mal 
zarnin or managing rent securities, they were reinstated as principals, 
in all the rights and privilleges of the dispossessed India landholders. 
Such indeed virtually, though under a different and locally unconstitu- 
tional form, is the present practice of the Company as dewans, in 
liquidating zemindarry balances. The ealitimam, or territorial charges 
of the defaulter, is sold in whole or part, and the purchase money 
applied to the discharge of his public debts. In Bengal, where the 
nature and value of the thing thus disposed of, are avowed to be 
matters wholly indefinite or unknown, as well to the sovereign pro- 
prietor as perhaps to the individual purchaser ; and above all, where 
Abwabs are levied by variable zemindarry j-urisdictions, and distributed 
internally throughout the pergunnahs by no fixed rule, or merely at 
the discretion of an ignorant farmer general, having a natural propen- 
sity to chicanery, and withhold the legal dues ; so this latter mode of 
realizing the full demand on the country is highly irregular in itself, 
and ruinous in its consenquences ; but in Behar, where the system of 
proportional assessments on the Ausil hath not been adopted, it is of 
less importance, and requires only an act of the British legislature, 
with a local knowledge very easily acquired, to remove every reasonable 
objection to it. At the same time, it is to be remembered, that no 
representative power or any other short of the highest sovereignty 
under forms of the royal seal and signature, could grant a single daiim- 
in remission of incurred balances of rent, due from the Khalsa portion 
of territory. 

Finally, the loss of about twenty-seven lacs in Behar, exclusive 
of Baoghelpoor, &c. on the original yearly revenue of fifty-eight lacs, 
as in 1765 compared with tlie income of 1784, arising by gradual 
decline, mismanagement, or defalcation in course of the first cycle 
of the Company's dewanny administration, appears pretty accurately 
stated. Of this sum however, two lacs are to be fairly accounted 
for in the deduction of the amount of sayer or duties from the annual 
receipts of the soubah, and transfer of so much since 1773, under the 
general head of the customs, to the rental of Bengal ; four lacs more 
are found ^ by Mr. Shore in 1783, to have been alienated, under the 
denominatinn of Aymah, in addition to all the grants of Jagecr 
Altumgha or Mudded Masli, existing and recorded in 1773, at the 
valued. rent of Rupees 8,62,643, being somewhat less than the original 
sum thus appropriated in 1765, as might very reasonably be expeci^ed 
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in so long a period of time, from the casual reversion to Government 
of such of its own or native servants’ gifts, as were bestowed merely ^ the inSoit 
in the nature of life-rent propeify. But Aymah is the popular general cal and Com-* 
term for all charitable or religious donations made by the sovereign parativo Ana- 
to Mahomedans in Hindostan, and technically in forms of sunnud, 
as well as of the exchequer, always more particulary distinguished Ons-. 

only by the words Altwmgkr or Muddecl Mash. It therefore follows cimnkiali 
inevitably, that all these additional alienations are totally surreptitious Midnaj)ute, 
and invalid : for it will not be contended, that any power in this 
country, since the interference of Parliament in 177^1, was competent, 
without its and the previous sanction of tlie Company, so to dispose 
of the rent of a single begha of the territorial acquisitions of Britain ; 
even the jageer conferred on Rajah Rajibullub the Roi Roian in 
1777-8, though virtually in lieu of his stated salary, xintil then cliarged 
on the treasury of Bengal, rinxst be deemed wholly irregular, and 
unauthorised. In all events, the remainder of the great defalcation in 
the revenues of Soubah Behar amounting to twenty-one lacs of 
Rupees, until the time, the place, and occasion of admitting it, be 
specified iu all the detail of tlie Ruckbah or measured land of villages, 
ought to be considered as entirely groundless or fraudulent, and alone 
the pernicious effect of that coiTupt unsystematic mode of financial 
management, imposed on the present ruler.s of the country, as derived 
from their predecessors in dominion, though iu fact recently contrived 
by Hindostani craft, the better to conceal tlie enormous embezzle- 
ment of the most depraved, interested, native agency, under ilie iieceS'- 
sary ignorance of new foreign superintendents. 


SOUBAII OlUSSA, CUUCKLAH MlDNAPOllE, 


This province, when first formerly conquered in 151)2, from its 
native Hindoo princes of the race of Gajeputty, by Maii.sing the Mogul 
emperor, Akboris lieutenant in Bengal, to whicli dominion it was then 
annexed as a dependent Government, extended from Toinooluck, on 
tlie bank of the great Ganges of Proper Hindostan, to Rajaimindiy on 
the lesser Ganges, or Gungagoadaveri of the JDecan, in a nmritime bor- 
der round the north-west quarter of the bay of Bengal, (K)0 nu^asured 
miles in length by about 40, on a iTHulium in breadth stretching hack 
to that chain of hills westwai*d, wliich every where bounds the sea 
coast of Ooroinandel, almost in a parallel direction southerly, cpiite to 
the extremity of the peninsula at Cape Comorin. It contained tlie 
whole nation, of Oria or Woriars, formed as they still are, of a <lisiinct 
raci^ of Hindoos, differing in language and manners, with some peculi- 
arities of religion, from the rest of iiindostau ; and must have heiru ti 
very flourishing country in agriculture, mautifacturos, and commerce, 
before the Mussulman conquest ; as wo learn from ilu^, accounis of an- 
cient European travellers, fragments of national history, and a few re- 
mains of former comparative splomlour, now indeed only disc^err- 
niide ill the wretehecl edifices of rustic bridges ; excepting the pagoda 
of fJaggOrnaut, which is still more famous for its autif|uity, or as 
being the rendezvous of a great yearly julgrimage, prodiud.ivct of 
a considerable revenue, than any magniruamce in stnndairo. But 
the most unequivocal proof of former prosperity and a.etiiil difcJint!^ 
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III- will be drawn from the state of the finances, which, notwitli- 
Supplement standing the great revolution in the relative value of money since the 
!al and^C^oml Poiga of Akber, continuing to this day at nearly the same original 
parative Ana- standard of the Toomer Jumma then fixed, except in the dismembered 
lysis, &c. territories annexed to and partaking of superior civil advantages under 
Soubah OriT Government of neighbouring soubahs ; a fact only to be accounted 
sa,^^Chncklah for in the behalf of a prodigious depopulation and waste (if adopted by 
Miduapore. those who havc not had occular demonstration of the present ruin) of 
numberless towns, the neglect of the richest arable fields before in 
culture, and the misery of a scanty peasantry with so total a stagnation 
of foreign trade throughout the whole country, now more properly 
termed Cuttack, from its capital, subjected to the predatory tyrannical 
sway of the Marhattahs, that the famous port described in Czar 
Tredericke’s travels, appears of fabulous existence, as no vestige of it 
is to be found, unless in the pirate state of Coojimg, at one of the 
mouths of the Mahanuddin. 

According to the Akbery, Ayen, Orissa, in its greatest original 
dimensions, when reckoned among the dependencies of Bengal in 1592s 
being divided into five cirears, composed of 99 pergunnahs, was rated 
as follows, in the general Eent-roll of the Mogul empire; viz. 

ClECAES. 

1. Jelasir, comprising all the actual British possessions in the pro- 
vince lying North and East of the river Soobanueka, which were 
first sub-divided into the fourcircars, Maljetteah,Gaiilparali,Mus- 
coory, and Jelasir, but afterwards, for the most part compounded, 
as at present, into the two chucklahs of Midnaporo and Hedjelee, 
stood thus : 

Melials 28 ... Gross rent 5,00,52,787 12,51,318 

2. Buderuck ... ...1 botli Cirears ) 7 1,86,87,770“^. Daums f <^,67,11)4 

> now to the > I 

3. Cuttack.., 3 Marhatt-ahs ) 21 9,14,32,730 1 converted j 22,85,818 

now to the d J 

4. ICalling • Northern 27 55,60,000 f into J 1,39,000 

}- Cirears ^ | 

6. Eajamundry I Soubah J 16 60,00,000 Kupees 1,25,000 

J Hydrabud. J J at 40 each b 

Total Mehals 99 ... Baums .,.17,07,33,237 ... Rupees ...42,68,330 

Which, united with the other 1 9 cirears of Bengal, make up the 
whole extent and amount of that soubah, as stated in the institutions 
of Akber, being in all cirears, Mehals 787, Daums 59,84,59,319, 
Rupees 1,49,01,482 ; and hence it was, without examination into the 
particulMs of the total jumma herein set forth, including Orissa, com- 
pared with that of Sujah Khan in exclusion of the latter, excepting a 
very small portion still annexed to the former province, that Mr. 
Francis might have been led into the notable error already mentioned, 
in asserting that the Toomarofl728 was rather less than that of Toorel 
Mull, established a century and a half before. 

It does not, however, appear from liistory, that the Mogul arms 
ever penetrated beyond the Chilka lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Ganjam, in those early days of then.' conquests ; and therefore, as may 
fairly be concluded from the imperfect general estimate in the pre- 
ceding account of the cirears of Railing or Ohicacole and Rajamundry, 
there is reason to believe that neither of tliese districts were subdued, 
or properly valued, though unregistered in the imperial Rent-roll. But 
It otherwise, they were certainly both soon afterwards lopped off, and 
je-annexed, as they have continued since to bo, in form to the dominion 
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of Hydrabad ; — -and tlie remaining portion of Orissa, iii tlie reign of 
Shall Jehan, between 1627 and 1658, if not before, was itself altogether 
dismembered from Bengal, and erected into a separate sonbali, after 
being more folly explored or rated, as well as newly modelled, accor- 
ding to the following arrangement, in its territorial siib-divisions of 
tlie three ancient circars into twelve, besides that of the sayer, compre- 
hending the mint belonging to the capital. 

SouBAii Orissa in its 12 Ciecars, 


IIL 

Sapplc merit 
to the Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lyais, 

Soiibah Oris- 
sa, Chncklak 
Midnapore. 


Ist^ 

I '5- 

L4. 
(-5. 
2^7 

is. 

f9. 

Si i \l 

Ll2. 


Ciittack^nielials 
Burw,ih 
Jajepoor 
Padshaluiagiir . 

Bliudcruck ... 
Sc row 
Humiicii 
Bust eh 

Jnlasir 

Maljetteah ... 
Guai Parah ... 
Miiscoory ... 


Total Mehals 270 


) Assessed in 

I9.86.15e 

1 

Cowries ; 
valued 

1,21,430 
1,27, 20H 


i mockurerytunkha 

2,09,014 


^ reekney, or 

4,02,131 


^ enrolled 

3,97,814 


j standard of 

2,18,458 


assignment, 

1,18,752 

J 

being always 

2 for the most part 

3,99,002 

3,08,855 

6,83,218 

1,88,799 

1 

1 bestowed in 

S Jageer, 

1 at 


fi Eupees ... 

49,01,497 

J 


Pormiug the present pos-| 
sessions of the M arhat'l 
tabs, inclusive 'of tliei 
rated territories then i>i 
the hands of the ro^nd 
family of Orissa, ^ and| 
other trieutary rajahs. 

Constitnting Ihc^ adup 
dominion of Britain, in 
the Soubah of Orissa, 
and coniained iu^ the; 
chncldahs of He<ljelee, 
ILooghiy, and Alidna- 
pore. 


I’o draw a fair comparison, however, between the origi- 
nal assessment of Akber, after striking out the dismembered 
circars of Chicacoleand Xlajamuudry, and that now stated at 
Eupees — 

It will bo proper to deduct the valued rad of 32 me- 
hals, yet uncompicved, or left in the possession ul the I’oyal 
family of Orissa, and other tributaries, though included for- 
mally in the latter standard j uumia ; viis. 

1. To lajah Derrup Sing Deo, heir of line and 

representative of the royal house of Oaje- 
putty ; guardian of the Tajore, Duarah or 
Jaggernaut, and proprietor of 11 mehals, 
dependent on the Kellah of Khurdah 

2. Rajah Muckendor, of the Fort of Aui 2 ... 

3 . Eamchundcr, iSiC. of Sarengurrah ... 2 ... 

4. Sirheser Bunjee, of Bahnicnhutty, &c. 2 

5. FIcrehunder, of Derepen 

(!. Persotim Bunjee, of Rientoo 

7. Ragouaht Sindh, of Ooojung ... 

8. Raotera, of Mudhoor 

9. Teigehund Dbol, ofKorapoor ... 

10. Ramsah, of Nagpoor, &c. 

11. Jaggernaut DJiol, of Ohatmah ... 

12. Malioined Yar, of Kassijurah ... 

13. (le.rdher Narrain, of Ohourassijurali 

14. Bubhedir, of Mynajura 
Nancar of the perguunah of Sussoo 


49,01,497 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


0,15,G1G 

20,121 

30,97.3 

80,875 

37,088 

10,883 

9,120 

5,921 

0,470 

9,705 

10,175 

2,000 

6,235 

4,700 

5,630 


In all 27 whole and 5 kissmut naehaJs, rated 
Total I’eshkhecH Jumma Toomary of the Soubali 


8,7.3,518 


40,87,979 
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Of which were appropriated to the 

Khalsa Sheieefa... - 

In Jageers to the Dew^H and Miinsuh- 

dars in office 

Mudded Mash, or Aymah donations ... 


6,87,890 

3,12,794 

2,136 


Balance net revenue of thesou- 
bah in 1658, usually assigned 
in apparage to one of the imperial family, or held by some 
trusty ameer as a fief of the empire tor charges of protect- 
ing the frontier ^ -• ... Sicca Rupees 

Tihe whole province of Orissa, as thus ultimately 
formed, and now more properly described in its twelve 
circar divisions, composed of 275 pergunnahs, included 
an area probably of 15,000 square miles, besides a moun- 
tainous unproductive region on the Western frontier, mak- 
ing part of the wilds of Tharcund or Jungly country, 
towards the velayt of Behar, and the districts of Rutteii- 
poor, with Sombhulpoox, formerly annexed to the soubah of 
Allahabad, but latterly considered dependencies on th(3 Ma- 
hrattah dominion of Nagpore in Borar, yielding altogether 
an ascertained standard revenue of Rupees 

But from these dimensions and rental in 
the aumily or fussillee year 1112, corres- 
ponding with 1706-7 of the Christian era, 
a dismemberment had taken place for 
the enlargement of Bengal, by annex- 
ation of 40 whole and kissmut pergun- 
nahs, constituting the districts of Hed- 
jelee, Tomooluck, Mhesadul, Bugree, 

Soohent. &c., rated Ausil 4,15,724 

From which, deducting 12 included mehals 
since again separated, being always im- 
snediately dependent on the port of 
Balasore, valued at ... 74,310 


10,02,820 


30,85,159 


40,87,979 


There still remained a territory of at least 
1,000 square miles in extent, incorpo- 
rated with Bengal, and assessed for... Rs. 3,41,384 
So that the total Teshkhees Jumma thus 
reduced with a remission in the Toomary 
rent of certain other districts, amounting to 1,39,350 

. ^ 4,80,734 

Left in reality for the effective revenue of Soubah • — 

Orissa, at that period only ... Rupees 86,07,245 

Again : In 1751-9, Aliverdi Khan, subahdarry usurper of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, after having, as already related, concluded a peace 
with the Marhattahs, on agreeing to the shameful condition of paying 
a chout, &c. of twelve lacs of Ks. on account of the three provinces'; 
where and on which pretence, having levied a much more considerable 
Abwab or proportional assessment on the ausil jnnnna of the crown 
lands, he yet more prejudicially to the imperial rigdit of dominion, thm 
ostensibly defended by himself colliisivcly connived at a fnrtlun* dis- 
j^iaembernient of the latter soubah in favour of his recent enemy Jlaguo- 
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jee, ruler of Nagpore, in future compensation for the stipulated tribute, 
ihis was in fact dissevering the body from the head ; as the portion of 
ieiiitoiy ceded, made by far the greaterpart of the whole in dimensions, 
01 political importance, including an area of 8,000 square miles, and an 
extent of 200 miles sea coast from Pipley on the Soobenrecha to Maloud 
of Ganjam, with an old standard revenue of Eupees 
25,/ 3,588. Such, however, has been the ruinous effect of a barbarous 
predatory system of policy under the administration of the Marhattahs 
that in the aumily year 1170, or A. I). 17C8-9, this fixed original in- 
come lyas reduced to an annual j urn mabundy of Sicca Rupees 21,20,415 
Of which the deductions for the expense of Go- 
vernment were as follows : 

Hoiises maintained forgcneralnationaldefenco. 8,02,201 
Household troops and servants ... 2, 23, .972 

Artillery and garrison.s ... ... ... 3,77,942 

Khelat at the Pooniali, and occasional pre- 

•sents to the more independent zemindars... 1,04,593 

Treasure remitted as the net surplus income 
to Nagpore ... 4,37,308 

■ 19 , 40,010 

While the balance remaining for Tnckavi advance.s on 

account of the succeeding y( airs cultivation, or due 

Iroui the auniildar.s, zeinindar.s, &c. was ... Rupees 1,74,399 


Though to this statement of the rcnlal of Cuttack, may be ad<le(l 
the lurther .sum of throe lac.s of Rupees acfiuired iu 1783, by the tola! 
extirjiation ofBirkisscndeo, representative of tlui royal family of Orissa, 
and conso(juent reduction of the poor remains of his inlierifc'ance in the 
deejnidencies of Khurdali. 

So that what remained, after the two before mentioned dismem- 
berments, to the nominal sovereign of the whole province, (ceded par- 
tially, with the districts ol Burdwan, &c. in the fir.st instance by the 
nazim of Bengal to the Gompany in 17C0, and confiianed to them a.s a 
free perpetual gift umler an universal grant of the soubali entire, in 
itu-nis of the royal firman of 1705,) was altogether comprehended in 
and lifincefortli denominated. 

'fltK CllUCKnAII OF Midnapore. 

Bounded on the cast and north by tins districts of Hedjelec, Biird- 
wan, Bisbenpoi'c, and Pacheat, in Bengal ; on the south and west ijart- 
iy by tlio sea of Balasore, but diiolly by the river Soobenucka, which 
empties itself there near Peplcy ; and from the western hills separates 
the whole chucklah in those quarters, from the zemindauy of Molmr- 
bunj(), dependant ciRirely on Cuttack, except for an inconsiderable 
tribute to the Company on acoountof two or tlirct) piirgunnabs beyond 
tlie (hiscribed limits. Jt contains (i,l()2 B. .setuare mile.s, in all its di- 
mensions of jungly or cultivated plains, in 50 pcrgunnalis, composing 
th(> remainder of the four sub-divided circarsof Jelasir, from wln(th the 
salt distrifjis ufhh.'djelce, &c. had already boon dissevered; according 
to the following extract of the jumma tooniary of the Boubah : 
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CiRCARS. 

Gualparah, consisting altogether originally 
of melmls ... .. ... ... 28. ..rated 6,83,218 

From which had been dismembered the 
Pergs, of Tomooliick,Bugree, Raipore and 
Sooheiit, or dependency of Matnah, 4 1,27,784 


Remains to Midnapore ... 24 rated 

2. Jelasir, originally of 22 mehals, as already 
stated, but with the dismemberments of 
Murgooda, Petasspoor, &c. to Hedjelee and 
Balasore, was reduced, with other deduc- 
tions, to whole and broken pergunnahs ... 18 

Maljetteah, in like manner at first 21 mehals, 
but after losing the salt lands of Hedjelee, 

Mootah, Mhesadal, Amersy, &c. consisting 

only of ... ... ... ... 7 

4. Muscoory, originally 11 mehals; dismember- 
ed of Burcool, Balshy, Shakbunder, and 
Bhugrai, was reduced to ... ... 7 


Total of the Ausil Jumma of Chucklah 

Midnapore ... ... ... 56 valued 11,43,878 

Deduct possessions anciently left to 

the ziemindarry ... ... 9 1,10,221 


Teshkhees, or net standard revenue A* D. 

1707 ... ... ... mehals... 47 ... Rs. 10,33,657 


5,55,434 

3,06,507 

1,18,423 

1,63,514 
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The Aumily Velayty or Fussillee year of Orissa, as well as of 
Behar, should begin at the autumnal equinox, now hapjjening on the 
25_th of September, but the year of account closed the 30th of April, 
being adopted in all the published statements to be recuri'ed to, for 
drawing out a comparative view of the gross and net collections of 
Midnapore, in a cycle of 19 years of the Company’s administration ; so, 
in conformity to the general plan hitherto followed, we shall take tlnit 
period from the 1st of May 17(15, to the same day 1784; stating only 
the medium result for everj^ six years, in exclusion of the first jun)ma- 
bundy, which is to be considered the original standard of the annual 
settlement concluded with the zemindarry. 


First year ll73, or 1705-6, the not demand on the country was fixed 

••• ••• Sicca Hijpees... 8,22,083 

Gross Kcceipts. Charges. Net. 
First medium of six years, from 1st 

May 1760 to 30th April 1772 ... 8,07,004 57,022 8,10,042 

Second medium of six years, from 1st 

^ May 1727 to 30th April 1778 ... 7,00,103 38,493 7,21,010 

Third medium of six years, from 1st 

May 1178 to 30th Aprill 784 ... 8,57,001 1 , 00,014 7,50,447 
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From the foregoing Statement, it might be supposed that the '^Yement 
portion of Orissa now in question, under British rule, have fallen so 
much short of the standard revenue of 1707, hath been, in common cai and bom- 
with the Marhattah division, greatly on the decline ; but this is far f 

from being the case ; as the case of either country is, in fact, a contrast 

to the other; that of the former, being in the most part apparently Soiibah Oris» 
well inhabited, in tolerable cultivation, and its manufactures rather in ^a, Chuckkii 
a floiirlsliing state ; while the latter, is undoubtedly under circumstances 
altogether the reverse. The justness, however, of tlie remark, in terms 
so general, will always be considered to depend on the degree of credit 
given to the judgment, accuracy, or fidelity of the observer ; and should 
never be admitted, when any more specific [)roof is offered, in a detail 
liable to immediate detection, if erinneous. The Auincny investiga- 
tions of 1777-8, carried on throughout the Mofussil entirely by natives, 
though bringing to light many useful particulars, are allow’cd to be 
generally so loose, irregular, imperfect, and incorrect in the execution, 
that no Voliance is to be placed on them. Nevertheless, in the Chuck- 
Ml of Midnapore, where the Ganongoes were somewhat irKlcpeiideut 
of the Naib Dowan and virtual Ganongoc of Bengal, under wlioso 
auspices the inquiry was conducted, an exception may be made, if the 
genuine original accounts procured have been faithfully submitted for 
translation into English. Such as were actually rendered officially, in 
any detail or language, for this puriiosc, to the gentlemen superinten- 
dents whose integrity and ability are universally acknowledged, have 
never come within my own observation ; but a Persian copy of what is 
termed the Hustabood Jumuia, a,s then ascertained, of the districts in 
fjuestion, hath fallen accidentally into my liamls ; and having boon 
found among the papers of a nativii mutsccldy or mohirer deceased, on 
the spot, who had either been employed as deputy in ludialt of the 
principal aumecn, or at least must be supposed to have had an oppor- 
tiinity of inspecting the abstract results of lo<‘al inf|uiry ; so, at the 
same time that 1 rely implicitly on its authenticity myself, I hope to be 
confirmed in the conjecture of its proving a counterpart of the iniorma- 
tions given to the Oompany^s servants apj)oin ted to collate and aixango 
them, as well as an exception to tlie general risk of condem- 
nation of the wliole communicated, in point of accuracy and practical 
utility. It is therefore that J’ present the following particulars 
stated of the actual tenitorM divisions in pergunnahs and fort depen- 
demdes, with their full old or recent assessments, as levied by the 
mlndany offic.ers of Govcirninent, to be altogether accounted for, ^though 
only partially done in forms of the annual dummabundy, stating the 
inaigoozary or net rental agreed for with the exchequer. 
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Hustabood, or ancient and actual sources of the Public Eevenue of 
the Chucldah of Midnapore, in Orissa, for the aiimily year 1181^ 
as digested originally in Persian, and supposed accordingly to 
have been rendered by the native aumeens appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1184, or A. D, 1777-8, to carry on a local investigation 
throughout many of the districts of Bengal, &c, now translated 
and to be arranged for the sake of comparison of circars, instead 
of the two-fold divisions, in the original under the heads of 
Midnapore and Jelasir ; the whole rental in Illahy liupees to 
be converted into Siccas. 
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Pergs. 1, Cassijurali share 

1. Shahpore 


1,03,597 

68,284 

15,444 

7,285 

86,555 

43,968 

2,65,597 

1,09,638 



2,31,881 

22,729 

1,30,623 

3,75,135 

Zemiadarry of Zoondernarraiii. 






Cassijurali share 

1. Midnapore 

1, Sohiing ... 

1. Kandliar 

1. Mynajurrah 

1, Kootubpoor 

1. Kedarcoond 

1. Gnngapoor ... 

2. Fuitehpoor 

1. Currickpore 

1. Narajob ... 

3. Moatahedpoor Goabersa, and 
Gun ... 

Tannahl, Narraingnr 

2. Bubrampoor 

1. Jclianpoor ... 

Tuppeh 1 . Barindch ... , . . 

1, Chatna 

Ajib'l 

7,405 

1,79,378 

91,391 

93,201 

59,491 

41,566 

38,352 

7.607 
3,760 

16,853 

13,724 

1.608 

23,301 

11,469 

14,314 

4,51] 

3,132 

025 

9,922 

11,424 

11,650 

7,436 

5,396 

1,389 

851 

245 

2,094 

1,716 

398 

1,6(52 
1,433 
3,784 
504 
44 i 

7,074i 

6,375 

84,755; 

90,450 

38,308 

49,002 

19,054 

6,775 

2,107 

12,384: 

21,792: 

1,788 

8,538 

9,743 

15,243 

4,555 

3,301 

15.405 

1,95,675 

1,87,571 

1,95,302 

1,05,236 

95,705 

38,796 

15,234 

4,203 

31,331 

37,232 

3,597 

33,502 

22,646 

31,342 

9,031 

6.875 

24 Mehalsj Total Circar of Gaal'l 
para ... Illahy Bupees j 

8,10,944 

81,669 

6,11,857 

14,04,477 
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i 

1 

j Gsrears, Perguuiuilis^ &c. 

Malg 

Buudobust. 

oozary. 

Serf. 

Keffyet 

Total 

Hustabood. 

! 2d. Circarj Jalasir^ 





Perg, 1, KaMnagur 

M,08S 

3 3,7CC 

> 24,392 

40,211 

» Scerpoor 

17,734 

[. 2,02f] 

‘ 19,774 

39,035 

i 1. Eeergoduh 

32,002 

5 l,o0t 

1 10,79!) 

24,30.‘l 

J 1. Turkoojur 

lo oae 

I VA..J 

1 1,378 

' 12,031 

25,030 

( 1. 6ozal]oor 

12,001 

l,.b0.‘l 

' 11,065 

25,200 

1 1. Lodenjoor 

11,027 

1,378 

7,358 

10 703 

1 1. Bautoun •<» 

5,800 

72.8 

5,317 

11,877 

1 1. Agrajoor 

8,624 

3,078 

,5,902 

15.005 

: 1. Lanojoor 

! 7,3.55 

002 

0,879 

15,155 

I .. 1. Akrajoor 

: 3,1.07 

302 

4,3.35 

7,805 

1 1. llaville Jelasir 

! 5,44.H 

085 

5,5.31 

11,605 

j 1. Phulwarrabjuor ... 

1 I,2hy 

155 

7,3.51 

8,790 

1. Hajegurrah 

1 3,601 

401 

2,018 

7,101 

* 1. Chuck. Ifaiiuuibioor 

1 3,448 

427 

3,2.56 

7,102 

• 1. Kessarv 

i 2,010 

2.52i 

2,343 

4,015 

2. Naraiuor and Kenhraject. „.i 

1 2, .083. 

397! 

2,382 

5,005 

Tan. 2. Eutteliabad andJelaair ... 

i i,il0 

issj 

],003 

2,345 

20 Melials. Total circarof Jehustr II. Rs. 

1 

l.'.,320| 

1,33,316 

2,71,057 

3d. Circar, Maljeticah. 





Pergh, L Aweray ... •••! 

20,080 

.3,000 

2,574 

05,945 

! 1, Bhoah Montuli 

1«S,0I8 

2,3.04 

14,341 

35,625 

: 1. Portal) Chan 

8,014 

1,01.3 

7,008 

10,995 

]•. Dob Moolah 

1 h, 130 

755 

0,.4M) 

13,335 

1, Ollier Ftohar 

' 0,118 

1,130 

8,847 

10,105 

1. Ohileapoor 

3,304 

821 

0,380 

10,505 

X. B liar poor 

4,114 

.517 

3,556 

8,215 

7 Mebals. 'rotal circar of Maljotleah : 11, Us. 

7y,oy:> 

10,320 

79,755 

1,69,785 

4* Circar, Muscoory. 





Perg, I. Beercoal 

20,101 

2,51.3 

13,037 

3.5,6.55 

1. Balsby 

6 50.5 

82 fe 

2,275 

0,605 

2. Kongo, or, in tuo divisions . 

0,448 

7H0 

0,009 

13,308 

2, Moatakedabad and Aurccugabad 

1,203 

101 

2,063 

3,519 

6 Melials, Total circar of Miwcoory ... 11. R.s. 

*” 34,440 

'' 4,287 

23,474™ 

62,177 


Abstract of tbo Hustabood Juinma of Midnapore in 1811. 




Malgoozary. 



Circars, Pergiumahs, &c. 




KcITyct. 

Total 

Hustabood 



Buudohubt. 

Serf. 



Circar 1 , Gualparah Mchals 

21 

8,10,944 

81,669 

6,n,857 

14,04,477 

2. Johuur *«« 

20 


15,220 

; I,33,3Uh 

2, 7 i, 957 

3, Maljctteah 

7 

79,696 

10,329 

i 79,766^ 

1,09,786 

4- Muscoory ... ... 

6 

34,4X0 

4,287 

23,474; 

02,177 

Saye.r SouiHiiih Balamy ... 

... 

669 



009 

Total of the Obuckkh Mebals 

64 

10,49,000 

1,11^05 

' 7 , 48 , 402 , 

13, 08, OBJ 


Of In lUahy Rupees of ten inasheh, being about G per cent, worse tban Kicciis or the 

rurwuit coin of Bengal. 


Ill 
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in. In the preceding Statement, the Malgoozary or net Revenue of Go- 

vernment, including the yearly stipulated rent in the ordinary specie 
cal aiid Com’ o£ the district, with serf or additional demand to make up t!m^deficien« 
parative Ana» cy of these ill comparison with Siccas, comes so near the Ausil Toomar}/' 
lysis, &c. Jumnia of the same territory in 1707, that the total of the one, would 
Soabaii Ori7- seem to have been formed on purpose- to correspond with the standard 
Ba, cjiuckiah of the other ; though it he certain the assessed lands of the circar of 
Midnapore. Gualparah have been considerably enlarged and improved, at least in 
proportion to their distance from the frontier, since the era of British 
administration. The keffyet on the other hand, is undoubtedly the 
clandestine profits of the zemindars, levied from the ryots in the na- 
ture of Abwabs as in Bengal, or surplus rent beyond the original assess- 
ment as in Behar, to answer the real or pretended exigencies of tlie 
State, in consequence of that extraordinary iiifiux of the signs of wealth 
from the American mines, which every where destroyed the propor- 
tional basis of the first Toomary settlement, and being so raised, in right 
of the sovereign, but fraudulently concealed or withheld from the exche- 
quer, have become the great fund of corruption in the hands of the farm- 
ing landholders, in procuring annual remissions, abatements, allow- 
ances, favourable leases, and unconstitutional privileges, by collusive 
participation of their gain with native individual superintendents, faiili- 
less to their public trust. 

From the total Revenue however of the chucklah of Midnaporc, 
thus ascertained to have been in 1774-5, lllaliy Rupees 19,08,905, sup- 
posing it to be the gross rental of the whole territory, ought to be de- 
ducted about one-fifth of the Ausil, for all mofussil charges of collection; 
but this supposition would be so far from the truth, that the same 
aumeeny investigation which led to a knowledge of what is called the 
hustabood jumma, forming the aggregate now stated, brought to light 
here, as well as in the several districts of Bengal, subjected to the' samo 
researches, not only large extraneous territorial funds, set apart for de- 
fraying such financial expenses, under the denomination of zemeeii 
cdiackeran, or servants lands, hut also still greater, unconstitutional 
alienations, termed bazee zemeen, including Birraooh ter, Deowalter, 
made or pretended to have been made by zemindars to Bramins for 
charitable or religious purposes, though in fact, in prejudice of the so- 
vereign's undoubted prerogative and proprietory right, in the fruits 
with other uses of the soil. Which illegal unauthorized appropriationsj, 
though probably begun secretly, in the period of mussulmeii adminis- 
tration, under the loose indefinite mode of imposing additional assess- 
ments in the nature of Abwahs, were very inconsiderable, before the 
acquisition of the Dewanny ; when the demands of Government kept 
nearly pace with all the discovered resources of the country, inclusive 
of the fraudulent emoluments of foujedarry or zemiadany officers ; but 
certainly could only have taken root or be extended to the inconveni- 
ent length since acknowledged of absorbing perhaps a third of the 
malgoozary funds from the original fraud, in reduction of the sti- 
pnlatcd dues of the exchequer, or through the continued misre- 
presentations, corruption^, infidelity, abuse of native agents em- 
ployed in the collections from that time forward, and in no 
shape or degree would daringly liave been avowed under any other ad- 
lainistratiou than the British, of experienced lenity, tender of the civil 
rights of the subject yet unascertained, or generally, though erroneously 
measuring them by the standard of ilnglish jurisprudence, ami 
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presEnied to continue still iinder circumstances of tlie like ignorance 
or negligence, wliicli favoured tke early deception of Hindostanny tofcheHLioii« 
craft, on tlie unsuspecting helpless credulity of new, otherwise ne- cal and Com- 
cessarily uninformed rulers. parative Ana. 

On these gTounds, and on principles of the laws and constitution 
of India, wisely referred to in the late Act of Parliament, as the code Soubah Oris» 
of future justice in the most important matters of finance, the zemeen sa, Cimckiak 
chackeran stated at 1,45,591 beghas, of which 87,601, had been taxed 
at the rate of about half a Rupee each begha, may be supposed an ample 
compensation for the services of all the Sebundy or village peons of the 
clmcklah, numbered at 8,975 persons; considering that these men, 
however useful they miglit be to us, and are always found to be under 
every native Government, are at present scarcely known to the Com™ 
pany, wholly neglected, or suffered alone to swelltlie pageant retinue (^f 
the farming land-holders. While Bazee Zemeen appropriations to the 
extent of 2,01,868 beghas more, being altogether fraudulent or un- 
authorize<i, except inasmuch as may bo contained therein, of Nancar, 
luuscoorat to zemindars, &c. or ayrnali mudded-mash to individuals of 
the mussulmen faith, will give even a considerable surplus beyond the 
annual mofussil charges of 20 per cent, calculated on the Ausil Jiiinina 
of the whole district. So that in round numbers, nineteen lacs of Rupees 
and upwards, as set forth iu the Hustabood statement, ought to be re- 
garded, not as the gross but the not yearly Revenue, actually collected 
from the country, and as such, being the lawful property of the so- 
vereign, highly proper to be realized without any deductions to the 
public exchequer. 

Finally, from a consuleniticm of all the cireimistauccs relative to 
the present state of the Boubah of Orissa at large, a grand political 
question will suggest itsell“, only to be solved witli lull intelligence by 
sucli a comparative view as hath been hero exhibited, supposing it 
tolerably just; and that is, how iar it might be expedient in policy, 
now, or at any future period, without a violation of the public tran- 
(|uility, or actingonly in selF-<Iefence (peace being otherwise broken) 
lor the perpetual Dewanny Government of the three provinces of Ben- 
gal, so constituted by the only still acknowledged power in form 
of legitimate authority throughout the imperial dominions of Hindostan, 
to posscjss itself of that portion of Orissa included in the Firmaun of 
1765, m unjustly acquired thirteen years before, and since so barbar- 
ously managed by its present occupants the Marhattahs ? But in 
glancing of tlic several arguments to be used in favour of the measure,* * 

5LS drawn from, or applicable to the particulars of tlie situation, state 
and finances of the soubah herein set forth, I hope it will not be 
imagined that I presume to decide on a (question so mucli above me, or 
eventually of such gmat national concern. First, the easy contingency oJr 
possession presupposed, by nogociation or necessary defensive opera- 
tions, tlic formal right of dominion already acquired, sanctifies in 
natural reason, honour and justice, such an extension of territorial 
sway. — Secondly, it might be urged on principles of humanity or 
general prosperity, to a very inoffensive race of people now groaning 
in misery unden" the* tyrannical yoke of their barbarous couTitrymen, 
as well as powerfully supported, on a comparative view of the actual 
state oi* tlics two districts of Cuttack and Midnaporc^, with the iinamfial 
progri^ss of the latter in improvement, while the former hath bcic.n and 
lajntinues rapidly on the decIiuo\~Xhml]y, poli<fy seems still inortt 
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strongly to Tindicate, on tlie first convenient opportunity, the reali- 
totbe mSi* Company’s dewanny claim to the whole of Orissa, in 

cal and Com- terms of the original royal grant. Continuity of the districts of Bengal 
parative Ana- with those of the Northern Circars, dependent on the Goveminent of 
lysis, &c. jfadras, together with the accession of intermediate territory, valuable 
SoubaB Ai- IE itself from its mprovahle Revenue and manufactures, or on account 
lababad Ze- of a maritime situation precluding the intrusion of foreign settlers^ 
who might intrigue successfully a war in the counsels of untutored 
natives, are the principal considerations of political importance usually 
insisted on. But that which apparently merits most attention has 
scarcely ever been mentioned, or brought plainly forward to the public 
view ; it is, that in the proposed extension of the British territories 
by the annexation of Cuttack, these would be made more compact 
from continuity, and the frontier line of defence on this side towards 
the interior of Hindostan be positively contracted, at least in the pro- 
portion of ninety-nine for every hundred miles of actual boundary, 
Tliis will appear paradoxical to those who have not a local knowledge 
of the country ; but to such as have or will admit of there being only 
a few narrow difficult passes of entrance from Berar though uninhabit- 
ed or savage wilds, mountainous, woody, and luiwholesomo, in a 
march of 200 miles in length, while an exposed frontier of greater 
extent in breadth opens immediately to an enemy, once admitted, into 
the district in question, meditating the invasion of Bengal, no pro- 
position of Euclid can be more easily demonstrated. Experience too 
well justify the observation in the fullest extent ; for in the very 
instant that the only speculative argument ever used against the 
acquisition, was playing off with intent to prove the pacific inftuonco 
on the Nagpore Government, of a dread from the easy conquest of a 
weak detached member, wholly within the British grasp ; its ruler 
Moodajee Boslah,in 1780, introduced into Cuttack a body of undis- 
ciplined troops, in the specious pretext of real friendship under a cloak 
of enmity, which he pleaded necessity for assuming ; but in effect, to 
extort from the Company, as the price of forbearance in an intended 
hostile incursion into their provinces, a sum of money exceeding two 
years chout, according to that original stipulation of Aliverdi, after- 
wards cancelled by the virtual cession to the Marhatiahs of the lattmr 
part of the Soubah of Orissa ; unless from the amount thus compulsively 
paid, is to be deducted a portion of twelve lacs taken as loan, and 
which at some future period, may, injustice and policy, be demanded 
back with interest, or an indemnification sought for, in the seizure of 
a very important adjacent territory. 


Soubah Allahabad, ZBMmmmt Benaees, 


Soabab Ai- ^his province, in its greatest dimensions, in the reign of Alemgoer, 
lababad Ze- in the meridian of 83 degrees east long from Greenwich, stretched 
about 400 miles, latitudinal extent, from the northern frontiers of the 
circar of Jownpoor, towards the Soubah of Oude, N. kt. 26| deg. in a 
direct line southerly across the Ganges, and beyond the sources of the 
Nerbuddah Soane, &g., to the fork of the Tabe and Mahanuddy rivers 
at Sonipoorin 20| degrees ; bounded by Behar with a small part of Orissa 
on the east ; the districts of Dioghur and Chandah in the province of 
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dominions dependent on Nag- iir. 

that of Onrla c,' 1 Srobahs of Malwa and Agra, to the "west; with Suppiemen}: 

QV£. r 0 ^ ^-he north; and comprehendino- altoo’ether an 

area of perhaps GO, 000 B. square miles • of weLe ZI v„tr i ^ <=“' “"‘I 

ductive country on either siVUnf +Ei n ^ o»e half plain or pro- parative Ana- 

from the twelve cLarf and ^ composed &o- 

Vince; eleven of the former, or 177 of theTto^niLkf/’-'^^^^ 

ShSftothiT of 1,00,46,134 Rupees ;'Xirthi “i“Sy S- 

otner naif to the south, on the borders of the Deccan moun+oinr,,,^ a aares. 

SoS^l'’ “■’‘“““Ir ‘'f Blattah orXXtSu'-r^'' 

n rental. To be bSter 
understood, however, m describinff the lesseiMiorDon do oettei 

dai?rTS Be^ “ ^ Britain, unSer the head of the SmS! 

dairy of Benares, it seems necessary to take a more specific thouS^fni 

First Ausil Toomary Juramaof Toorel Mull, about the year l.oS^> in fhe 
Sdo1u.^^“’ Soubah'of Allahab-U as 

pofecd of 10 cucars, coiitainin^f one hundred and «(5veiiiv-s(‘V(‘n nen* 

gunnahs, measured by Huckbah ; of probable extent 3.; (HIO B '.sqiaro 
follS.s?^^ ^ *«s™i according to th.i Rebba’ or Buttli'as 
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5,70,905j 

5,07,051 

4,34,939: 

8,47,91.3j 

2, 21, ,507 
14,09,8531 
3,35,775 
l,45,26fli 

5,05,834; 

1,81,5001 


53,10,358 


j” t'T be observed 

that 131 only, were properly explored ; and contained the whoh; Uuek- 
b 20.29,71,024 ; the 

S tfele 94,56,095; but in the aggregate 

Of these suw wa.s lucliuloel syoarghal or muddcd-masl. aU(jni.,tion.s^ to 
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m. the amount of daums 1,11,65,417. Thf otal RcYenne was calculated 
Snpplemer,t5f^,i^taia 11,375 cavalry, 2,37,870_ infantry 323 elephants and to 
to the Histori- . J laes paun or beetle. Besides which, it is found that one 

r; KJand chests & opium, and a lac f -"haw 
Ijsis, & 0 . m the arross at ten lac of Rupees, might have been proyiaea 

inder the rule of State monopolies, chiefly in the circars o 
lahabad Ze- Allahabad and Korali. The diamond mines of Pannah, in the cncai 
^darry Bundlecund, may moderately be estimated Jo l»avo 

brought into the country eight lacs of Rupees additional whi e he 
cotton, sugar, indigo and cloths, now manufactured mostly m 
for exportation, would probably have returned 20 lacs more ; making 
in all Rupees 88 lacs, annual balance of tirade. 

Second.— Jumma Toomary of the Soubah of Allaliabad, in tjie 27th 
year of Alemgeer or 1G85, A. I), as then divided into 1- circars, 
containing 265 pergunnahs ; in a,n extent of about GO 000 L. 
square mues, annexed to 24,0G9 villages, of which 3,192 weio 
appropriated as Jageer or Aymah alienations. 


Circars, 

with their relative position to the Ganges and 
J umna. 


, tio 

a o 


f 1, Allahabad 
3, Currah 
^ S. Korah 
4 Terhar 

2 L5. Manickpoor 
''6. Benares 
V. Jownpoor 

■g 1 8. Ghazipoor 

<D j 

' 

§ L9. Chunar 

& 

1 

^ ^ 10. Kalingcr 

]i. Ahmedabad Golirah 
. 12. Bliattah, &o. 


Anterbcde, lying 
I chiefly between 
{ 4he 

J GangevS & Jtimna 

South 
East 


l^orth 


■ ! 


j South 
j" progressively 


1 .. 


Total, 12 Circars of (he Soubah 


i 

bO 

aj 

Clf 

*0^ 

New Jumma 
Toomary, iu 
daums of 40 
to a Rupee. 

Total Stand- 
ard Revenue 
in Rupees. 

11 

3,87,72,087 

9,09,458 

12 

5,G4.,90,d,09 

14,73,651 

8 

.‘5,69,80,462 

9,82,209 

9 

87,20,800 

1,52,075 

13 

6,20,41,26.5 

12,50,205 

8 

1,42,77,082 

4,37,161 

42 

7,58,67,050 

22,88,742 

17 

1,84,48,791 

4,70,414 

Id- 

2,06,10,830 

4,04,728 

le 

4,59,9.6,451 

12,05,753 

6 

1,10,40,00(1 

> 3,08,120 

115 

' 3,31,00,000 

1 76,400 

SOf: 

» 41, 23,46, 62*2 

' 09,68,110 


Of this Revenue, only 8,17,45,202 Baums, or 7,11,093 Rupees were 
then reserved to the Khalsa Shercchi ; the rctsfc, being entirely appropil- 
ated in. Jageer, or otherwise. The Gircar of Terhar, on fclie southe.rii 
border of me Jumna near its confluence with the Ganges at Allahaba-d, 
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had been formed of dismembered districts from the other adjoining 
divisions ; but that of Bhattah or Baundhoo, south of Kalinger, was 
‘Considered a new conquest, though long before partially subjected, and 
being subdivided into six lesser circars of Bhattah, Sohajipoor, Chat- 
teesgur or Ruttenpoor, Sumbhilpoor, Gungpoor and Juslipoor, composing 
anciently part of the Goondwarrah Raje of Gurrah, and containing 
about 25,000 B, square miles, of high mountainous unproductive 
territory; excepting, however, the diamond mines of Sumbhilpoor, 
waB henceforth thus formally annexed to the Soubah of Allahabad* 


Tliird.“Jumma Toomary of the Soubah illahabad, as rated A. D. 
1747, at the death of the Mogul Emperor Mahomed Shah, in 12 
•circars of the same dimensions, 60,000 square miles, as stated 
in the preceding Rent-roll, but now^ sub-divided into 292 per- 
gunnahs, Mehal and Sayer, as follows : 


1 

'Circars. 

si «s 
br.-a 

-ct 

a 

O as 

P rip 
^ fl 

Estimate of the 
Ruckbab iu 
Bengal Rjolty 
Beglias. 

Ultimate Too- 
mary Jumma 
in daums, on a 
medium at 49 1 
to each Rupee. 

Standard gross 
Revenue in 
Rupees. 


1. Allahabad 

21 

17,20,833 

4,58,07,024 

9,32,984 


2. Gurrah ... 

12 

13,42,668 

5,84,41,096 

14,76,874 


3* Korab. 

S 

10,23,510 

4,07,92,385 

9,74,015 

na 

pi 

o 

4. Terbar 

0 

... 

1,33,78,115 

2,33,752 

£ 

as 

^ 5. Mamckpoor 

13 

19,98,666 

7,23,81,795 

11,60,162 

bO 

a 

a> 

cq j 

" 6. Benares 

7 

4,70,689 

1,91,10,470 

3,80,476 

o 1 

4-3 1 

4^ J 

7. Jownpoor .♦# 

41 

26,10,795 

11,96,39,809 

24,95,393 

0} f 

1 

8. Ghazipoor 

17 

8,66,310 

2,56,06,473 

4,44,346 

I 

Ji ^ 
’XS 

, 9. Chunar .«« 

18 

3,18,810 

2,46,31,971 

6,42,061 

« 

' 10, Kalinger ’ ... 

10 

15,24,819 

5,35,33,272 

11,55 997 

] 

IL Abmedabad Gohrah 

8 

27,064 

1,63,05,560 

2,40,976 

( 

, 13, Bhattah, 

115 

«.* 

3,60,10,890 

6,29,208 


Total Mebal or Land-rent 

269 

1,19,04.054 

62,66,39,760 

1,06,57.113 


Sayer or duties, 

S3 

... 

22,41,416 

18,200 

Total Meba! and Sayer of tbe Sotibab 

292 

1,19,04,064 

52,78,81,176 

1,06,75,310 


Of this Revenue, 15,90,299 Rupees were reserved for the Khalsa 
Shereefa ; 2,33,756 Rupees appropriated to the special expense of the 
Emperor ; 3,48,233 Rupees of rent, with its territory, had been taken 
from the Circar of Kalingei* by the Marhattahs : and the remainder^ 
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was altogether assigned in Jageer, for the maintenance of the imperial 
troops and great officers of State* The rate of exchange^ in the conver- 
sion of daums into Rupees, continued in reality as ultimately established 
by Alemgeer, at 48 of the former, for each of the latter; but there was 
always some variation onaccount of deductions, and the fictitious mode 
of valuing Jageers, The Dustery Begah is reduced to ryotty of Bengal 
for the sake of comparison as before, by threefold multiplication. 

It was at the preceding ultimate valuation, that the whole soubah, 
soon after the death of Mahomed Shah, was virtually dismembered 
from the empire, and sub-divided internally into the five following 
states, independent of each other, though for the most part held as de- 
pendencies on larger neighbouring Governments ; viz. 

1st. Chateesgur or thirty-six forts of Euttenpoor, &a, intervening 
between Nagpoor-Berar on the one side, and the districts of Cuttack, 
with Soubah Behar, on the other, included the whole circarof Bhattah, 
excepting Sohajepoor, and contained at least 20,000 B. square miles, of 
a mountainous tract or unprofitable jungles ; from the predominancy of 
which, the whole country acquired the name of Jharcund, being alto- 
gether rated for a crown rent scarcely of five lacs of Eupees, exclusive 
of the diamond mines of Sumbhilpoor, when Eagojee Bholsa, in 1752, 
became the proprietor, succeeded by his younger son Bembfijee, the 
present occupant, in this portion of conquered dominion, still formerly 
dependent on the greater Marhattah State of Nagpoor. 

2nd. Bundelcund ; formed of the whole drear of Ahmodabad Gorali, 
with three-fourths of that of Kalinger, stretching north to the southern 
banks of the Jumna, over an extent of 11,000 B. square miles, in great 
part a productive plain, rateably assessed for 11,17,974 Eupees, 
without reckoning the choutai, or fourth proprietory share of the 
diamond mines of Pannah, became the property of Hindoo-put, a de- 
scendant of one of the ancient rajahs of the country, under the recent 
distractions of the Mogul empire; and after great improvement of 
the Ee venue, was left a disputed inheritance among three of his sons, 
who, having called in the assistance of the Marhattas of Poonali, in 
effect to settle a triple participation, have since become tributary for 
the whole, to their auxiliary arbitxutors. 

• 1 u fourth of the circar of Kalinger, 

with ^hajepoor, dismembered from Bhattah, including in all aljout 
9,000 B. square miles, and yielding a Toomary Jurnma of 4,18,207 
Eupees, fell to Adjed Sing, the actual independent possessor. 

. , of xVllahabad, Korah, Currah, Terhar and Manickpoor, 

with half of Jownpoor, dependent on Arungur, in extent about 1 8,000 
B. square miles, of a fertile plain, watered by the Ganges and Jumna; 
(alter deducting the rental of the pergunnahs Bliuddovee and (Jaiiteet, 
annexed fo Benares,) yielded Ausil Jumma 00,94,115 Hupeen: when 
in 17 ol the Vizier Siefdar Jung threw off* his allc^gianco to the 
empire, and seized, in his own right, on the two provinces of Alla- 


xr -ni Oude, which ho before held as soubahllar, in behalf of 
e Emperor Ahmed Shah. The circars of Korah ami Currah were 
however the fol owing yem retaken, and corifina-ecl on the Marhat- 
uns, as a reward for their services in punishing the rebellion of the 
X fheir possession to the deedino of their power 

fAtxmA battle of Pani[)ut, in 1762, when they were bes- 

Mahomed, the famous founder of 
«>nwa btate j and by him again, for considerations of support in a 
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recently assumed’^independeiice of the crown of Delhi^ restored to the 
dominions of Oude, fee., which, had devolved to Snjah ul Uowlah, son 
and successor of Seefdar Jung, But in 1764 both circars, with those 
of Allahabad and Terhar or Areyl, having been conquered by the Bri- 
tish Arms, were, on the restoration of the newly acquired districts of 
Benares, settle on the king for the support to his household, under im- 
plied conditions of local residence ; which, being infringed by his ma- 
jesty’s removal to Delhi, in 1772, with the aggravating circumstance of 
a formal transfer of appropriated rights to the Marhattahs, the natural 
enemy of every neighbouring power, the territories thus abdicated, by 
the great law of nature and of nations in Hindostan, reverted to the 
English, and were by them finally ceded to Sujah ul Dowlah, for fifty 
lacs of Biipees, payable in three years, being about one-and-a-half year’s 
purchase of their standard original rental ; with certain stipulations of 
subsidy for any military aid required by either party. 

Fifth. — Zemindarry of Benai'cs ; being the remaining portion of 
the Soubah of Allahabad now in question, acquired in 1775 by Great 
Britain in full sovereignty, under the constitutional forms of the Mo- 
gul empire, to be observed internally, and on terms of guran teeing to 
the new Vizier Asofuldowlah, the greater part of the rest of his heri- 
table possessions, of precarious tenure to him, on the death of h vs father 
SujahJ; contained chiefly in four circars, of C2 pergs., 12,000 B. square 
miles : of which, ten thousand, a rich well cultivated flat on either 
side of the Ganges, were rated in 1747, as follows ; viz. 

1st. CircarofBenares,consistiiigof 8 pergs., valuedinthcausilRs. 80, 475 
2d. Ghazipoor, 17 ... ... 4,44,346 

Sd, Clninar, 18 ... ... 5,42,061 

4th.Pergs. of Jownpoor... 17 Dams 4,34,25,819 a 48 ea... 9,04,704 

r>th, „ of Allahabad-. 3 lfliudd<)vee,CanteetandKheiragur 3,08,182 
6tli. „ ofSoubahBehar 3 Miingro, Ruttenpoor and Kote. 1,17,634 


Total of the Zemindarry, 66 Pergs. yielding Rupees ... 20,07,402 

Deduct Kheiragur with the three mehals of Behar ; 
the former, included in the circars of Allahabad, 

&c.. paying rent to the Vizier ; the latter, making no 
part of the valuation of Soubah Allahabad in 1747, 
and being together rated at ... . . 1,60,565 


Leaves for the zemindarry portion of the latter pro- 
vince, to be accounted for ... ... 25,30,837 


But this Revenue of 26,07,402 Rupees, there is reason to believe 
was only the net jumma of the district, as then ascertained, after de- 
ducting all mofussil charges of Sebundy and collection ; for although in 
every dismembered part of the Mogul empire, a largo increase on the 
established crown rent had taken place, not so much by im.posing any 
new aBsessment on the country, as from reaumptioii of those long since 
secretly levied, by the provincial superintendents, for their private 
emolument, and afterwards brought to public account, in proportion as 
they acted in their proper behalf, or felt their own independence of tlie 
declining constituent power of the house of Timoor : yet in the present 
instance, tlie increase as set forth in the following authentic statement, 
will" appear so great and rapid, or disproportioned to the improvement 
of neighbouring districts, under sinfflar circumstanceB, tliat it is more 
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Su ^Jkment probable the Toomary rental stated, is exclusive of the whole, or 
toSnS- ^ considerable part of interior zemindarry expenses and Aymah 

eai and Com- donations, which in the abstract accounts of the soubahs, were 
parative Ana- frequently deducted without specification, from the Hustabood. ’ 

Hustabood, or gross collections of the zemindarry of Benares, in 

Sonbah Ai- fussilly year 1184, or from 23th September 1776 to the same day 
lahabad Ze- in 1777 ; which hath or might have served, if faithfully rendered, as a 
Be- foundation to the first regular settlement of the Revenues of the district 
in 1781, in behalf of the Company, after the expulsion of Oheyt Sing, 
the late refiwtory farming land-holder. The whole territory as before 
described, chiefly in four circars, and now containing 74 pergunnahs, 
was rated altogether at Sicca Rupees of 10 raaseh ; viz. 

Mehal or land-rent, as then established, according to 
■ the Ruckbah and Buttai ... ... ... 6706,779 

Sayer, mostly duties of 4 per cent, on an average, on 
merchandize to and from Bengal, as privileged to the Ze- 
mindar in 1773 ... ... ... 1,35, 000' 


68,41,779 

Abwab or tax, levied on the country to defray the ex- 
pense of Hoondean or exchange at 4 per cent, on the remit- 
tance of tribute to Calcutta, and serf or batta on all the 
other receipts together, calculated on a medium at 8 per 
cent, on the whole jumma of the mehal ... ... 5,36,542 


Total gross collections of the district 
in 1184... 

Ihe amount however of proper fixed re- 
venue, mehal and sayer stood as above 
. sum, is to be deducted the rental 

of Kheiragur, &c. five mehals of the circar of 
Allahabad, payable to the 7izier ... 


Rupees 

68,41,779, 

2,52,207 


73,78,821 

and 


Bena^e^ 'J'l® to the sovereign of 

was denominated Ausil or original rent, as col- 
lected to the death of Bulwant Sing, and in the 
nature of an Ezafa or increase, on pretence of 
complying with the additional demW of the 
Vizier, on the accession of Cheyt Sing in 1770 
comprized through the powerful political inter- 
msion of the English Government, for 17 lacs 
Nuzzeranah and 2| lacs per annum, to be thus 
amply indemnified by a further assessment on 
the cro^ lands, under the aumildarry manage- 
ment of Oussan Sing of ... “1 


65,89,572, of which 
56,89,572 


9.00,000 


different assurance of the accuracy of a statement, so 

DubS itt?^ l« ^ ye* exhibited to the 

punne, it may be necessary to enter into greater detail of the territorial 
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divisions and income of the district, now become a dependency on 
Bengal ; and endeavour to show by what degrees it increased to its 
present zemindarry magnitude, under three successive farming land- 
holers ; or on mistaken grounds of right and policy, acquired for a while 
the unconstitutional dangerous form of a tributary raje. 

Monsaram, the grandfather of Cheyt Sing of the lower or secular 
order of bramins, was the first who laid the foundation of the zemin- 
darry of Benares, in its actual state. He possessed originally no more 
than one-half of the village of Gungapoor ; but through the favour of 
Meer Alii Eustum Khan, naib or deputy of Sadut Khan, soubahdar of 
the province of Allahabad, and by the usual modes of successful 
ambition, in the extensive territorial jurisdiction throughout Hindos- 
tan, in becoming Malzamin or security for the rents of neighbouring 
land-holders, outbidding some at the yearly settlement of their jumma- 
bundy, and expelling others perhaps, for forced disobedience or non- 
performance of oppressive engagements, he acquired successively, in 
19 years, until his death 1740, during the reign of Mahomed Shah, the 
zemindarry of eighteen mehals, I'ated Ausil as follows ; viz. 

CiECAR Benares. 

1 . Havillee Benares, with the zemindarry of Soorhy, Chiet- 

poor, &C. to Pertab Kooder 

2. Sayer of the city, &c. farmed by Chiet Eai, &c.-.. 

3. Perg. Kettehur, with the town of Sheupore, to Eagoo- 

bynsy Eajepoot 

4. „ Kesswar, with Ohekny, the zemindarry of Aley 

Sing, &c. ... 

T). „ Afrad, the zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

C. „ Punderha, the zemindarry of Rubber Baboohar ... 

7. „ Byalsy, the zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

8. „ Kole Asselah, zemindarry of Kerpanaht, taken from 

Townpoor... 

9. „ AhtgongKerowa,thezemindarryofSoorwar Eajepoot. 

10. „ Keryat Seekim, zemindany of Ainder Singh, the half 
of which to Chunar... 


1,02,700 

1,35,000 

1,65,905 

87,522 

5.5,611 

75,309 

51,200 

82,107 

63,042 

85,752 


CiRCAR Allahabad. 

11. Perg. Bhudoer, zemindarry of Holas Eajepoot ... 

12. „ Mutafurukat, jageer villages of the same pergunnah. 

ClECAR JOWNPOOR. 

13. Perg. Murriahoo, divided in farm to Amrow Sing, &c. ... 

14. „ Gurwara, zemindarry of Doorgbynsy Eajepoot 

15. „ Moongera Santere, in farm ... 

16. „ Keerakut, zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

17. „ Meypoora Landel, zemindarry of Bhirhar 

18. „ Ghiswa, or Muchli Sher, zemindar Afghan 


9,04,148 

5,06,400 

3,22,115 


5,17,504 

1,07,005 

60,822 

56,005 

1,03,500 

74,382 


Total acquisitions of Munsoram ... Eupees 24,50,889 
Bulwant Sing, son of Munsaram, obtained the usual sunnuds for 
his father’s possessions ; and in the thirty years of his own ma- 
nagement, acquired, under the "Vizier’s Siefdar Jung and Sujah Dowlah, 
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or from the Ving Shah Allum, while holding the circars of Allahabad 
and Korah, the following additions to his zemindarry, in 51, pergun- 
nahs ; viz. 

ClECAE OHUNAB. 


A t/Xg. 

1. Agory Bijeygar, a HU zemindarry toEajepoots 70^312 

2. Singrovy, another HU zemindar ^ 4,109 

§. Bhagwut, or Paterta to an Afghan zemindar 62,203 

Lutteefpoor, in zemindarry to Syeds 40,975 

5. Bhooly,. zemindarry of Bairn Khan Afghan*.. ... 80,609 

6« Dhoos formed. by Tokrai Amroro Sing ... ... 45,112 

7. Mowye, Ditto... ... *»• 51,745 

k Mujhwar, Mowary ^ ... ... **• 80,307 

9, Nerome Ram. Town Sing ... ... ... 96,208 

10. Mehach or Danapoor, Bahoo Doorybzey Sing ... 61,905 

11. Bnrhnl, farmed to Dhoonda Baghet ... «•. 35,107 

12. Ragoopoor, or Ramnagur-.. ... ... *•. 60,300 

13. Havilla Chunar in several villages ... ... 26,572 


14. Kera Mungrore, formerly belonging to Chainpoor dr- 
ear, Shahabad Soubah Behar, now attached to Chunar. 1,15,300 

8,30,769 


CiRCAR GHAZIPOOR.- 


Obtained from Sujah ul Dowlah, first in farm, then in. 
zemindarry, through means of Rajah Beni Bahadur^ 
on the dismission of Fuzilali. Khan : 


15. Haviilee and the town of Ghazipoor, Melial and Sa- 

yer to Aga Mehndi 

16. Seydpoor Bhittree to Oussan Sing, fixed 73,000, rated 

17. Behryabad to Bukhshi Sadanund, now to Beniram 

Pundit ... ... ... ... 


18. Shadiabad ... These pergunnahs belonged originally 

19. Bhadowan ... Jownpoor, now valued at 60,000 

OA -L j Rupees, and with the two following, 
^0. Zanoorabad ... j district of Baboo Jugger- 

21. Bahadurgunge J dio Sing, fixed at 

22 \ BuUiah, Pachooter,Lucknisser, Khareed, Secimderpoor, 
I Ghosee, in five pergs., the three last formerly annexed 
I to Jownpoor, and now altogether composing Meer 
27* ) Sherif Aly’s districts 


28. Zemaneah...! 

29. ^ Chounsah... [ 

30. Kurindah ... J- 
31 Gundeah ... | 1 
32. Dahma ... J J 


2,00,000 

1,15,000 

(to A/\A J •* 'JXTiaAciJX A^uxvxxu «•* 

Sing’s districts ... 

50 , 000 . 



:} 


Moneai' Sing’s districts 


5 3 . Mahoraedahad .. 

54. Kerryat Bailee. 

35. Chandporei formerly in Circar Jo'Senpoor, to Baboo- 

beem Sing% ... 

36 . Boolean' and Burragong Nugrah jseinindany 


1 , 51 , 000 * 

92,700 

30.000 

1 . 90.000 

5 . 36.000 

4 . 23.000 

1 . 26.000 

18.000 
25,000 
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ClECAR JOWNBOOE. 

* 

S7 1 Havilee, tlie city^ Hajeypoor, Mulhee, and Seopoor^ 
to ? five meliak obtained from. Seifdar Jung ... ... 5,00^000 

41* j 

CiECAE Allahabad. 

42,] 

to iCanteet-Bejeypoor, the jzemmdarry of Lal-Gobind 
•51. j Jeet, sub-divided into 10 mehals or tuppahs, of 
which some belonged to Chuiiar, Suckteesgur, 

Chowrasse Agory, Cbenahi, &;c. obtained from 
Sujah ul Dowla, on the death of Mohamed Kuli 
Khan, through Boni Bahadur ... ... 5,23,212 


Total acquisitions of Bulwant Sing ... ... 32,38,683 

To these should be added the pergunnah of Kheiragur, 
sub-divided into five tuppahs of Ghowrassi, Dia, 

Gowherar, Tandeh, and Budooghur, of wliich part 
to Chunar, formerly taken in farm from Shah 
Allum, while in possession of Allahabad, now 
transferred to the Vizier. ... ... ... 2,52,207 


Abstract of the gross and net rental of the zemindarry of Benares, as 
before stated, classed more regularly, for the sake of comparison, 
under the respective whole or divided circars of which it was for- 
med ; and shewing the basis of the first settlement, agreeable to the 
usual forms of zemindarry tenures concluded with Mehepnarrain, 
the actual occupant in behalf of the Company in 1781, on the expul- 
sion of Oheit Sing, who, in 1770, through the influence of the Eng- 
lish Government, had been appointed by Sujah ul Dowla to the 
territorial charge of his father Bulwant Sing. 

1. Circar Benares... 8 Pergs „ rated Ausil 

7,79,165 

2. „ Ghazipoor... 17 „ ,, 11,87,700 

3. „ Chunar 18 „ „ 7,58,355 

4 „ Jownpoor,... 17 „ „ 16,97,325 

5, „ Allahabad... 3 or 11 sub-division. 14,03,934 

6 . „ Soubah Behar 3 ... ... 1,15,300 


Total Ausil Jumma of the Zera}\ Pergs. 66 whole, or 74 
with sub-divisions ... ^ •** ... 59,41,779 

Ezafa, or proportional increase levied on the preceding dis- 
trict from the accession of Cheit Sing, in consequence of, 
or on pretence of, making good the Vizier’s demand of 
Nuzzeranah, and additional rent of 2| lacs then stipu- 
lated ... ... ^ ... ... ... ^ ... 9,00,000 

Abwab further impost of 8 per cent, on the Ausil of the 
mehal or land-rent, as before stated for Serf and Hoon- 

dian ... ... ... 6,36,542 


Total malgoozary of the zemindarry, as established 
in 1184... ... ... Rupees... 73,78,321 
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oal and Com,- 
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/sis, &o. 

SoEbah Al- 
lahabad Ze- 
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naresa 


Cl|arges of collection, &c, to be deducted : 

The usual estimate is one-ftfth of the re- 
ceipts, or 20 per cent, inclusive of the 
Zemindars Nancar andRussoom, reck- 
oned 10 per cent, with allowances to the 
put warries, village peons, batta on Rupees, 

&c. total expense of interior zemindarry 
management ; but as in the present case, 
Mehepnaxrain, as forming land-holder, 
was otherwise specially and largely pro- 
vided foi',so only three fourths of ordinary 
Mofussil charges are here stated being „ 11,06,748 

Sebundy troops, or militia of the district 
under the control of the baboos, or 
relations of the Zemindar, and paid by 
assignments, or deductions of yearly rent 
from certain lands and villages, about 9,65,571 


20,72,319 


Rupees... 53,06,002 


Total Revenue, inclusive of four lacs of 
Rupees resumed from the baboos, taken as the 
gross Jumma of the zemindarry, and serving as 
a basis for the settlement concluded in 1781 ... 

Abstract of the rental of Benares, brought forward as before stated, 
after deduction of expenses necessarily incurred in some degree^ 
for internal management of the collections, but as in 1781 now 
again assumed as the gross income of the zemindarry, serving 
as the basis of the original settlement made with Mehepnar- 
rmn... ... _ _ _ 53,06,001 

Jieduct Revenue paid for the perg. of Kheiragur, to the 
Vizer^ ... ... ,,, 198,046 

iotal estimated funds for the bundobust of A. D. 1781-2, 
or 1 189 Fussilly ... 51,07,955 

Further charges, &c. on the collections to be deducted ; viz. 

Jageer donation of the whole perg. 

Bihryabad Circar Gazipoor, to 
Beniram pundit, the Marhattah 
Vakeel, from Nagpoor, with 
two similar lesser grants, in all 
rated at ... ... ... 28,200 

Mudded Maash, confirmed by 
Mr. Marriot in 1765, then re- 
sumed, but of which a moiety 
was again restored ... 


Stated expense of collecting the Sa- 
yer duties under the denomina- 
tion of Aumannee mehals 
Maafy Mamooly, or supposed custo- 
ihary remissions to the sub- 
renters of the district at the 
close of the year 


33,296 


4,119 


1,02,508 


61,496 


1,43,717 


2 , 05, 213 
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Total net annual Jtimma as paid into the zemindarry treasury, und^r 

the following heads of territory ; viz, to the Sort 


1. Circar Benares 10 Pergs, 

2. „ Gliazipoor 22 

8» „ Chunar 16 

4 ,, Jownpoor 11 

5. „ Canteet... 10 

6. ,, Kliiiragur 5 


8,74,000 

cal and Com- 
parative Ana** 

13,41,761 

Iffciis, &a 

7,58,000 

15,44,000 

Soubah Al. 
lahabad Ze« 

3,75,000 

inindarry Be^_ 

10,000 

mres. 


Pergs..,,.. 74 whole and broken... 49,02,741 
Nancar, &€, allowance for the support of the Eajah zemin- 
dar, his family and dependants ; viz. 

To Mehepnarrain for his household scwary, &c. 6,80,400 

Do. Jageer ofhalf porg. Bhuddovee 1,58^341 


Total more that 10 per cent, on the gross rent 7,88,741 
Doorlrijiy Sing his father, the perg. of Mahaych 60,000 
Owsan Sing a relation, the perg. Seydpoor ... 54,000 

— - 9,02,741 


Total net annual revenue forthcoming to the 
Company, as representative sovereign pro- 
prietor of the zemindarry of Benares, set- 
tled in 1781-2, as a permanent Toomaiy 
assessment on all the districts of wliicli it 
is composed, excepting Klmragur, of which 
the jumma hath been reserved to the Vi- 
zier ; and after deducting in all for charges 
of collection, Sicca Rupees 81,80,273 being 
about 44 per cent, on the gross, and 80 per 
cent, on the net revenue ... 40,00,000 

But besides the expense thus incurred, including the maintenance of 
a Sebundy Corps at least of 15,000 men, three or four battalions of re- 
gular infantry are kept within the district, in fact required and solely 
employed for the business of the collections ; which the charges of 
dewanny and fonjedarry judicature, usually imposed with bloodless 
Hindoo jurisdiction on zemindars in terms of tlieir sunnud or charter 
arc here, with all those of higher juovineial superintendence, defrayed 
from the net income of the public exchequer. ^ 


On the whole, reviewing the rise, progress, extent, or final settie- 
iiicnt of the zemindarry of Benares, as herein set forth, it may seem 
strange that there should be two opinions on the relative situations of 
the principal land-holders and sovereign, or that at any one period, 
the former should be^ classed ijnder the erroneous designation c»f a 
feudal cu' tributary prince. But in Europe, the mistake was inevitaldi^ 
when the records of the Company (the only medium of infoianatioii 
relied on there) gave title, form, and description, princely prerogative^^ 
to the zemindar or expressed hereditary or civil indefinito right, thoiigli 

611 
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•r « f-ini- the chartered privileges of merely an officer of 
tUeSlished GovAnment, and the invariable legal pra.etice ot^ 
Emnire Such were the original ideas entertained in India, and p 
Sated from thence, of that class of natives termed land-holders, and 
“the exercise of all those functions of propneto y 
management which in some states of the western woi Id, still ^ c 
■ mme^kiid e^ence to the princely character, without reflecting that 
■Ser desSSm in all plrts of Asia, the lowest delegate, howevev 
slavishly Jbedient himself, might be authorized in form, and have 
assumed in iact, within his proper jurisdiction, all power, pi eio- 
Si^ and privilege, of his sovereign constituent Consultnig only 
Innearanci being Ifltle interested at flrst or finding a difficulty m 
the dicoverV of the truth, these ideas thought applicable to_the s tate 
of things in this country, were readily adopted by the cailiei sei v< n , 
of \he°Company, as most familial- to European knowledge, and wtue 
admSted Si implicit deference afterwards, by those who having been 
trained up in the same primitive notions from their youth, unde i < 
SmenTof gratitude Ind respect for authority, ™< 3 <ieeded in the 
routine of the service to the higher stations ot 
Theory and practice were notorioiisly, at variance, but the lormei, 
was a point of faith, the absurdity of which, seemed to strengtbui 
belief • while the contradiction of the latter, removed all mconvoiii- 
ence from the doctrine, until the year 1770. Soon 
in the form of administration, with a consistent system of lH“t,ipffi 
and conduct, was attempted to be introduced ni the manapment 
of the revenues. Unfortunately, both the one and 
in truth mistaken by our reformists ; and hence the practice in many 
cases from that time forward, hath been made to correspond with a 
thineJ no less dangerous than fallacious. A dispute between the civil 
and judicial authority, gave an air of patriotism m restraining oi 
overturning the power of the Supreme Court, wlien it began to extend, 
its influence, in derogation of the most essential rights ol_ sovereignty, 
whether from a wrong construction of the charter ot jnstico newly 
granted, or an original flaw in the original institution itself, by con- 
founding excihequer jurisdiction, (necessarily attached in Mmaostan 
under the forms of a peculiar of law, to the superior adminis- 

tration) with the executive powers of ordinary judicature, as establishea 
in England. The grand question agitated was, whether, a zemindar 
was to be consider d an officer of Government, or a proprietor ot land, 
according to European ideas; if the first, he became amenable to the 
court, subject to English law which he did not understand, and tliat 
property of which, he was only the guardian (involving his own and 
sovereign’s right) might have been materially affected,^ ii Bot wholly 
and unconstitutionally alienated, to answer collusive private demands ; 
if the second, he was to be exempted from all those impending incon- 
veniencies. The old absurd notion that gave to Indian land-holders 
proprietory or hereditary pretensions to the soil, had been ktcly revi- 
ved, and most powerfully supported, on principles of policy 'wholly 
applicable to the state of society in Europe, and universally admitted 
there, as just in exclusion to all others, though perhaps founded on a 
very different order of things. Recent practice too, in some in- 
stances, might be quoted to confirm an ^opinion, which, however 
ill founded, had hitherto passed utiquestioncd^ probably from its 
speculative insignificance under uiUrfSystematic management 
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the finances, and had the stamp of time to insure its currency, 
without further investigation. It is not therefore to Tbe wonder- 
eclat, if we find so exact and general a conformity in the evidence 
of the purest intentioned, with the best informed individuals here, and 
in England, on the point in issue, where early prejudice, a common 
belief maintained with eloquence, apparent self-constituent and 
national interests, all seemed united to influence the decision. But it 
is altogether surprising, that no proofs of document or fixe t were tender- 
ed on the one side, nor required on the other, throughout the whole 
process of enquiry. If the zemindar was an officer of Government, it 
might have been concluded, as is the case, that he acted by a Commis- 
sion of appointment, under some written form ; if a proprietor, by a 
tenure of grant, prescription, or conviction, wdiicli might clearly ascer- 
tain his privileges and relative situation in the State. In truth, his 
sunnud being the necessary indispensable instrument of his civil 
creation, whether considered as a patent of office or temporary charier 
of territorial rights, would have determined the question without leav- 
ing possible grouncis of cavil ; while a candid discussion, with refer- 
ence to any single instance of zcinindany holding, must have invali- 
dated at once all presumptive hereditary or other pretensions to the 
possession of land, besides a conditional permanent farm from the 
crown, in any part of Hindostan, subject to rules of Mogul legislation. 

But it may be urged, that the farming land-holder of Benares was 
virtually a rajah or prince, with acknowledged regal ])rerogativcs, 
under the sanction of written agi’eement; and who had the right to 
create him such, or enter Into stipulations with any subject zemindar, 
subversive of tbe laws and constitution of India, before the individual 
tlm.s favoured, could have himself dreamt of establishing even a re- 
fractory independimce ? It was not the Vizier of the Empire, nor the 
dewans of a soubahdarry, nor jet the representatives of any power on 
earth, that unnecessarily could, in violation of the legal' forms under 
which they acted, rightfully erect a principality, or confer immunities, 
essentially derogatory to the high sovereign authority of their consti- 
tuents. While the zemindar of Benares owned subjection, in the 
indefinite terms of his sunnud, to the nawab or viceroy of Oude, and 
extended his territoilal jurisdiction with more or less political influ- 
ence, in inverse proportion to the ability of his superior, throughout 
an important frontier district, intervening between the British domi- 
nions and those of an ambitious, natnrally inimical neighbour, it might 
have been good policy in the rulers of the one State, if possessing 
tlie power, to limit the control of the other, if not effect the entire 
independence of the intermediate territory. Ncivertheless, no such 
conduct was observed, in prescribing the forms of zemindarry grant 
from Sujah Dowlah to Clieyt Bing in 1770, though the demands of 
Nuzzerarmeh and yearly rent, were greatly moderated, througli English 
influence. When relative situaiions were interchanged, and the strong- 
er j)owor became possessed of the district in cpieBtion, its policy then 
inlght he supposed the reverse of what it had been, tinder different 
circumstances. Yet this seems not to have been the case ; a el'iiise 
virtually of inheritance, and fixed invariable tribute in perpetuity, 
conveying also gratuitously a transfer of the regalities of the mini, 
foujedarry, and cutwally, was inserted in the liewanny smiiuuls of 
1775 ; and nothing more wa-s wanting to render the whole grant null 
and void from tlie beginning, as being altogether informal; diametr^ 
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III- cally opposite in letter and spirit to the laws and constitution of India ; 
to th^HiSori* impolitic, and subversive of the contiuercd or acquired territorial 
^ratrve rights of Britain. A rebellion necessarily ensued ; and after an un- 
lysis, &c. equal conflict, brought things back to their natural state, in reducing 
the zemindar of Benares to his proper condition of a farming land- 
holder; assessed in form for the full amount of his collections, 
moderately estimated at forty lacs, after deducting a prinetdy allow- 
ance for himself, with all other usual charges of mofussil management. 


Having now completed the design, of exhibiting a political, 
comparative, and liistoiical view of the Finances of the propei* British 
dominions in Hindustan, excepting the Company’.s Jageer in the Carna- 
tic, the islands of Bombay and Salsette, with the inconsiderable 
territories adjoining to four or five subordinate factories, dispei-sed on 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, I shall here endeavour, in a few 
words, to give the substance of what hath beeir set forth ; explain the 
leading motives of enquiry ; review the mode pursued, and sum uj) the 
result of the whole, in a able, shewing what the rovouues of the 
different provinces in question were at different periods, from the 
Mogul conquest, to the present time; distinguishing the imperial crown- 
rent, as rated at its first and ultimate establishment, with the inercasc-d 
local assessments of the soubahdars, when raised themselves to indepen- 
dence ; together making the highest legal income of tlie exchequer, at 
the moment of territorial transfer to Britain; then, comi)ariug with 
that standard, the actual receipts of 1784,- under the Company's dewan- 
ny administration, whether involving an improvement or decline in the 
finances, after nineteen years of management every where besides 
Benares ; and finally indicating, after deduction of incurred charges, or 
the rate to which they ought to be limited, the net amount that might 
hereafter, in policy and justice, he paid annually into the public trea- 
sury. 

The corrupt, variable, indefinite, fallacious system of administering 
the Eevenue, imposed by the natives of this country on their Briti.sh 
rulers, as the lawful established mode of the preceding Mussulmen 
Government, was found productive of the most enormous abuses, 
equally oppressive to the people at large, as injurious to tho sovereign 
rights. A progressive and rapid decline of ordinary supplies was felt 
and complained of, by the protecting power of the State ; while fraudu- 
lent alienations of territory, being almost the only source in Hiudostau, 
of public ittcom®, with heavy accumulated demands on all the remaiu- 
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Ing laiidsj tlireatened at ODcej, a total extinction of tlie means of pro» ^ 

* Stipplemeiit 

Yiclmg for tliem^ as derived from ample funds, and an industrious rated to the Histoti- 
population. These pernicious consequences, were wrongfully ascribed parati>e 
to British agency ; and therefore to fix the blame where it ought to 
reniain, was one of the principal motives of the present enquiry- 

To heal a disorder, the natiii^e and causes of which were misunder- 
stood^ general scientific rules were referred to, but were found of no 
avail, by wrong application ; and became critically dangerous, in 
strengthening a greater constitutional infirmity. The erroneous doc- 
trine of hereditary or proprietory right in land being vested in the 
subject, and not the sovereign, when blindly adopted as an unimpor- 
tant speculative theory, seemed of little consequence ; but when a per- 
manent system was to be raised, on a foundation so ruinous ; and 
universal immemorial usage, approved by the experienced wisdom of 
ages, was at once to give way to a different practice, totally irreconcil- 
able to the local »state of things, the character of the people, the 
principles and necessities of the established Government ; duty impel- 
led a prompt and strenuous I’csistauce to an innovation that might be 
so prejudicial, by the only means left, in rousing the public attentioiu 

A long expensive war, and want of internal economy, ha(h 
with the. evils suggested, occasioned a very considerable debt, 
and great pecuniary distress, in supplying the current exigen- 
cies of Government ; but the immediate inconvenience of these 
efrc<}tB, could only have been felt, in wrong intelligence, «and 
mistaking the proper rights, with the natural resources of the State, 

The country never w<as in a more flourishing state ; money at no 
time plentier, nor the land rents of the sovereign higher, as first 
paid into the hands of his sicmindarry agents. Neverthclees, through 
embessxlernents, encroachments, or alienations of proprietory right, 
the actual receipts oi* the public treasury were unecpial to the 
demand; and if all the wealth the universe centered in Bengal 
no other outlet could be fotmd of general circulation ■nndei’* Hindoo 
superstitious parsimony, than the issues of tlic exchequer* The display 
of such truths, by comparative views of the Bevenue, at different 
periods, with applicable remarks, founded on authentic documents, 
or incontrovertible facts, in opposition to simple opinion, wrong coiiclu- 
sions from mistaktm premises, and the gross delusion that would give 
stationary or increase value to the precious metals, since ih<i disc(*very 
of America, involved the plan which gave the motives tliat occurred 
efiect, in executing this dry, invidious, disagreeable imdertakingt 
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III. The mode pursued was, first, to lay down the general principles of 
to the’SoS- Finance, as actually established in Hinsdostan, without taking much 
pfrative Am- refute prevalent erroneous opinion.s, or anticipate possible 

lysis, &c. future objections ; though what hath been necessarily said on either 
score, will undoubtedly be tedious to lukewarm, or self-interested en- 


Abstract Statement of the gross and net annual Eovenuo, Mehal 
Acquisitions in Hindustan in their greatest actual dimensions of 
original assessment of Toorel Mull, A. I). 1582, to the present time 
the one intituled, “ A. Political Survey of the Nortliern Circarsj”— 1 
Bengal, with the whole of its dependencies, in three parts of vvhicli 


Peovinces* 




5 a 

: ji 

3 gUO 

! fco o r 

: oS-l 


Bengal.. 


..Bewanny Lands') 

I 

Ceded Lands..,, y 
Salt Lands !*«.•* J 

Total— Sonliah... 


1,06,93,15S 


Behar 

Orissa... 


Allahabad.. 



Total — Bengal... 

Hydrabad.... 

...the five Northern Circars.. 


Total— Biitish Temtoty..J 

Defalcation from what the net Eerenues v 


1,06,93,152 

55,47,984 

9,09,934 

14,07,475^ 


1, 86,58, 545| 
39,45,348 


o tT 6 c> 
sT 5 -3 
^ ^ 

§ rt tte. 

o ^ oQ 

&-< g - < 

J S o I 

-fl 


pross and net ileveime as foiindestiw 
blLlied in 1705, or at th«^ inonient 
of Territorial Acquisition niaile by 
tlio Oouipaiiy, 


Cross Rent. 


[Cliarg’es of 
ouuutge. 
oHuiias then 
established 


1,08,65,285, 

27,05,826 

6,46,0001 


1,41,10,111 

95,66,098| 

11,43,878 

25,36,837 


,73,62,921 

62,07,7Ci0j 


2,26,03,8933,26,00,624 6,91,32,072 


2,29,21,09' 

41,17,105 

22,05,0001 


Not 

Rovenuci, 


_2, 92,43,2021 
84,35,850 
14,33,657 
71,26,111 


1,62.38,8.20: 

78 , 93,2131 


3,35,822 2,25,85,275 


C5,d<5l> 

dedueted 


4,01 276 
10,72,030 
2,75,010 
22,23,373 

30,7l,flsy| 

M,fi 8 , 000 i 


69,.39,(j8t 


W,51,6.n 

22,05,(jfH) 

s.ss.tfija: 

7!S,63,82e 

n,.';.s,oi 7 

'!•!). 03, 7'H 
h^a.OT.M'O 

LSI, 03, 38a 


Defalcation from what the net Eerenues were, in 17C5 Rupees 1.07,13,523 ; and from what they are or 


In explanation of the foregoing Table, it is to be obsmwod o'n the 
two first columns, containing the original and ultimate Toomarv 
Jumma that the amount m some of the districts and even provinces 
mcluded the entire mofussil expense of collbetion ; as in R-har, whert* 
the value ot the lands had been completely ascertained ; in others otdv 
a small share or compromi.se, as in Bengal, whore a valuation bv 
ruckbah or measurement had never been completed, but the as- 
sessment, such as it IS stated, accumulated by proportional Abwabs 
en the Ausil, having regard to the charges before allowed of and 
which were always to be deducted from tlio standard crown’ rent 
at the CiOse of the year. The net Revenue, again, in the moment 
of territonal acquisition, for the most part in 17G5, compriSl 
the whole actual receipts on the annual jummabundy, at tliat 
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quirers : theiij to apply these principles, with some local modification, g^ppJeme 3 lt 
to the different countries composing the British dominion in India ; to^tlxe flistori. 
and exhibit the result in a figured comparative statement of the parative 
Eeveniies of each, now abstracted, in one view, in the following 
Table 


and Sayer, of the several Provinces composing the British Territorial 
180,000 British square miles; as rated at different periods, from the 
ending in 1784 ; and set forth in some detail, in two distinct treaties ; 
the other, An Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
that now presented, forms the last. 


G ross and net Revenue, as actually realized 
to the Company in 17«4, after uineteen 
years Eiuancial Aclministration* 

Total net Bevenue, esti 
mated as collected by the 
Zemindarry, and due to 
the sovereign, afrer de- 
ducting 20 per cent, for 
charges. 


Gross Rent. 

Charges paid 
iroin the 
Ticasury, 
besides Se- 
bttiuly, &c. 

Net Rent. 

1,37,30,683 

47,76,284 

89,45,399 

3,09,00,000 


62,86,955 

11,93,064 

50,93,891 

65,00,000 


51', 50, 000 

19,50,000 

35,00,000 

39,00,000 


S,54,B7,038 

70,18,348 

1,75,39,200 

4,03,00,000 


63,33,492 

9,50,745 

43,82,747 

76,00,000 


8,73,355 

2,10,000 

6,03,356 

14,0C',0C)0 


51,07,955 

11,07,965 

40,00,000 

60,00.000 


3,67,72,140 

1,01,87,048 

2,65,85,392 

5,43,00,000 


74,62,468 

25,68,000 

48,94,468 

83,00,000 


4,42,34,908 

1,27,55,048 

S,14,79,8fi0 

6,26,00,000 



ought to he, in 17S1, Eupees 3,11,20,140 ; comparatively with the net actual collection of ilie latter year. 


time concluded by the Euasulmen Government, inclusive of every 
established expense incident to the tnanagemont of the revenues 
excepting Sebundy, -wliich in some instances, however, is jiartially in- 
troduced. Nevertheless, it is not to bo imagined that the sum here 
specified, was brought entirely to the credit of the sovereign. The 
■whole Civil and Military charges of the Province, wore also to be <hi- 
ducted. Corruption and the abuse of po'wer in despotic States, ever 
underrated the public income, and fictitiously swelled the cxpejulitur<i. 
Soubahdars, Dowans, and Poujeedars, with their slavish delegates, 
supported within their respective jurisdictions a considerable armed 
force, with a degree of state and magnificence unknowti in limited 
monarchies. They united in their own persons, locally, all the (?xceu- 
tivc functions of Civil Governor, Judge, and Commandcr-jn-Ohief of the 
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III. troops; collected the revenues, ordered disbursements, framed and 
Suppfemeut settled their public accounts, almost without any control, since the 
to the Histori- of the Empire on the death of the great Alemgcer ; and yet it is 

wadve Ir; certain from that period forward, for upwards of thirty succeeding years, 
lysis, &C. a net surplus of one krore of Rupees, after defraying every expense of 
provincial Government, whether civil, military, financial, or judicial, 
was annually remitted from the Soubah of Bengal alone, by way of 
tribute, to the imperial treasury at Delhi. Authentic accounts lately 
received from the king’s dufter there, entirely confii’in this fact, as 
before stated in the first part of oiir Analysis, and resting then, merely 
on the authority of papers found in Calcutta. 

In like manner, from the net Revenue of 1784, as actually collected 
by the Company, or on their behalf in the sovereign’s name by zemin- 
dars, on the well founded estimate set forth in the ultimate column, 
the general, civil, and military disbursements are to be deducted ; 
for under the head of charges of management, here introduced, as \ycll 
in 1765 and 1784, as in the stated allowance of 20 per cent, nothing 
is included, but the proper expense necessarily or usually incurred 
in the collection of the revenues, and that, not in the total ; as Scbundy, 
or the extraordinaries of regular troops doing the duty of militia, with 
jageers, pensions, &c. to some of the civil officers of the financial depart- 
ment, would make a very considerable addition, if reckoned with the 
ordinary charges of I’ealizing the public income. 

In the valuation of the five Northern Circans, the Revenue of 
Guntoor, though still in the hands of Nizam Alii Khan, is included. 
The amount at the jumma kaumil or standard, being the medium be- 
tween the real collections of the zemindars, and what is annually paid 
to the public exchequer, is about twelve lacs of Rupees ; and suppsing 
this to be deducted from the total receipts of the British territories 
herein specified, yet the pi'oduce of that portion yet undescribed, 
including the Jageer in the Carnatic, islands of Bombay, &c. will more 
than counterbalance the defalcation. 
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Appendix, No. 5, 

Minute of Mr. Sliore, on the Permanent Settle-) Recorded on the 
ment of the Lands in Bengal; and proposed Rcso- ^ Ihtli September 
In tions thereon. J 178!). 

Do. Lord Cornwallis’s, do. do- do. 

Second Minute of Mr. Shore, <lo, do. do. 

C Recorded on the 

Do. Mr. Shore do. do. a 2ist December 

(. 1789. 

Do. Lord Cornwallis’s do. do. ^ Recorded on the 
(with Appendix.) (lOthFeby. 1796. 

Extract Bengal Revenue Con.sultatioas, ISth September 17S9. 

Mr. Shore delivers the following Minute, and draft of propo.sed 
Resolutions. 

1st. — My time, since I had last the honor of attending the Board, 'Mr. shore’s 
has been occupied in perusing the replies of collectors of the Bus, silly Minute, istii 
districts, to the references made to them under dates the 11th August 
1 788, and 20th May 1789, on the .subject of tlie intended permanent 
settlement ; and with a view to assist the deliberations of tlie Board, and 
to enable them to form decisive resolutions upon thi.s important .sutject, 

I have collected all the matei-ial information which ha,s occurred, and 
shall now state it, with my own observations uj)on the whole. 

2d. — It may bo proper to prcmi.se, that the minute which 1 delivered 
for record, upon the 18th Juno last, on the revenues of this country, 
relatcil to the districts of Bengal only, and had no vefei'ence to (he 
divisionsof this country, wliich j^iy their rents according to the Fussilly 
year. 1 have formerly rciniirked, that between Bengal and Ik-liar there 
are many important distinctions, both in principle and practice; 
and in determining the sy.stem of mauagoment for regulating and collect - 
ing the revenues of these two provinces, the.se distinctions should not 
be disregarded : the most material of them, ai-e as follows : — 

1st. — In Bengal the 2 :emindarrie.s are very extensive, and that of 
Burdwan alone is equal in produce, to three-fourths of the rental of 
Behar, in whicli province, the zemindarries are comparatively small. 

The power and influence of the principal zemindars in Bengal is pro- 
portionably great ; and they have been able to maintain a degree of 
independence, which the inferior zemindars of the Behar province have 
lost. The latter also, having been jilacerl under the authority of a 
provincial administration, from distance as well a.s comparative 'inferi- 
ority, have been precluded from tliat information which the zemindars 
of Bengal, from their vicinity to Calcutta, and their acce.ss to the 
members and officers of Government, have been able to obtain tlie 
latter, have acquired ideas of riglit, and as.sume principles of conduct, 
or reasoning, which do not exteiui to the zemindars of Behar. 

2ndly.— The proprietors of the soil in Behar, universally claim and 
possess a right of malikana, whieli whenever they are dispossessed of 
the management of their lands, they receive from the aumil, as well 
as from the tenants of the jaghires and proprietors of alfcumghaa. In 
Bengal, no suclp custom ha.s ever been formally nstablished, althougli 
there is some aflinity between this and the allowiuice of nio.sh!Ui-a. 

flrdly. — The lands of Behar have from time immoinoriai, been let 
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Mr. Shore’s to farm, and no general .settlement, as far as we eari iracio, since tlio 
Minute, 38tli ac(misitioii of tlie Dcvvoinny, has been coucliided between the CJoverii-« 
Scpi. l7bA proprietors of the soil The collector of Sariiii 

asserts, that this has over been the usage in ^ tie districts iiiuler Isis 
char^-nj' The aimiil or fa-rmin- has deemed himself entitled to avail 
hiiiisnir of the ageiscy of the zemindars and talookdars, or dispenses 
■with it, at his own discretioii. 'i'his power was formally diikgaied to 
the tanners in 1771, hy the provincial council at Patna, with the 
sanction of the sujnrior authority at Calcutta, ami the rale of itsah- 
kana was tlicu settled, for the dispossessed propihdms (k tlie iaml, at 
10 per cent, as the ancient allowance agreeable to tlie constitn Lion of 
the country Cisvernment. 

4 tidy.-— The numerous grants of lands in .behar, undm* various 
denominations, have had auiuiluence upon the proprietaxy rights ot the 
xemindars and talookdars, and upon their opinions of tlmse righba 
There arc few Instances of jagheers in Bengal; i cannot recollect more 
than tliree or four. 

5Mily.— The custom of divkling the prodiieo ol the land in ccadaiu 
proportions between the cultivator and the OovernmenL, or the <iol!o(‘-- 
tor wdio stands in its place, is general, but nob universal, tlirougliout. 
Behar, In Bengal, the custom 'is very partial and limited, 

Othly, — The settlement in Behar, whether by the aumil or manjiger, 
on the part of Government, is anmuilly Ibrined upon an estimate ot‘ t!ic, 
produce. In Bengal, the mofussil farmers, witli some exce[dioiis, 
collect by different rules. 

In Behar, the functions of the mofussil canongoes, however they 
may have been perverted, have not been superseded ; ajul tlieir a<*coiirds, 
admitting the uncertainty of them, furnish detailed information of the 
rents, which is not procurable in Bengal from the same sources. 

3. The preceding circnmsiances, will sufficiently a(jcoufd, for 
what is actually the case — ^thc very di^gradcd state of the projiriotors 
of the soil in Behar, comparatively with those in Bcuigal. The foruuu; 
unnoticed by Goveiument, and left at the mercy of the aumils, luivc in 
fact considered thenrselves as proprietors only of ty the, of their n*al 
estates, and assured of this Avhen dispossessed, they havxi beiiu less 
anxious to retain a management, which exposed them to the chance of 
losing a part of what they received without it. The neglect of" CJovc.rii" 
ment wdth respect to their situation, is very apparent from the mokiir- 
rery grants of entire pergunnahs upon individuals, without any stipm 
lations in favour of the zemindars and talookdars hoh ling pro|H 3 rty 
within them. 

4. I know hut three principal zemindars at present in Behar, iln^ 
Eajahs of Tirhoot Shahabad, and Sunnoto Tckarry, Tlnhr juiisdkdion 
comprehends much snore than their actual pro])erty ; {ind extends over 
nuineroiis land-holders possessing x-ights as fixed and indefeasible, a,s 
their own. With respect to this class of proprietox‘s, the superior zemin- 
dars are to bo considered in the light of aumils only ; and I think it 
probable that the origin of tlieir jurisdictiem aroscj, either from their 
inffuence with the supi’eme provincial authority, or from the facility of 
such a plan for managing and collecting the revemic. In this point of 
view, it has its advantng(\s; although it is attended with ihis obvious 
evil, that it is the interest of tlie princi[)ai zemimiars to throw 
additional burthens upon the inferior firoprie tors of the sotl, with a view 
to save his own lands, and augment tlieir valuer* 
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5. There is an apparent mmlogy beiv/een ilie iaiookdars in Bengal 
situated witliiii the jurisdiction oi‘a princi])al zciniiida]*, and that of the ^ 

proprietors of the soil of Behar in a siniihu* predicament; but in tlieir 
jveiprocal rights, I understand there exists a material diiference. 'Jim 
Muskoory talookdars of Bengal are dependent upon the y.emimiar, and 
have no right to be separated from him, exc(^]>t by special agreement nr 
in the case of oppression, or where their talooks existed previous to tlio 
zemindarry ; neither do they possess the right of malikana. I wish I 
could account for this im]^ortant vaiiation Bum authoritative inroiina- 
tion or records; but wanting these, I can only conjectiu’c the grounds 
of it, which maybe the following: *th at the talookdars in Behar are 
tlie original proprietors of the soil, whereas in Bengal, most oi‘ tlio 
Muskoory talookdars have obtained their tenures, by grant or puivlsasc 
from the zemindars; if this were not tlie case, the iah»okdars in Llu^ 
principal zemindarry jurisdictions iji Bengal, would I think, ])a mori-^ 
numerous ih;ni they a, re. From tlie Aumceny papers, it appears that 

tlio talookdarry juinma of llajeshahy amounts to ilnpees .1 ,70,87.9 ; in 
Nuddea to llupciis 17,059 onljg and from inlbrmaiioii in Binagepore, 
to a]H)ut liu))ees 2(),0{)0, and in Burdwati to about Rupees 05,000. 

Aumeeny investigation did not extent to the two last districts^ 

In Rajosliahy t]i(‘. zoinindarries of Bultanabad, Amar a,u<I JkHnierbnml, 
lliough comprehended within tlie jurisdictic>ij of the zemindar of tlu^ 
district, are indepemkait of him ; and 1 s<'(i nf> material diflereiK^i^ 
bet\v(Mm tlu'se places and the innn’ior zemindars in Behar, 

(>. With respect to tlie malikajui in Behar, I hav(‘. in vain e.ndea- 
voiired to trat'O its origin. If tlui pro\iiieiaJ (Connell of Batna, aax*. 
corri^ci in their information as to the anti<|uiiy of i{,whieh iseoiillnned 
by Bush iraan, tlie darogali <ji‘ 1 ]k‘ aana.mit 'dufi.ca- in Ihdiar, I sliould 
snp]>ose it to havcMiriscni from tluMaisinm (‘sbablished in that proxinci*, 
of dividing tlie ])ro(luco ladwecm tlu‘, cnKavator and Uovernmenl, in 
ordea* to aiford i.he ])r(»pri<dor of tln^ soil a, prt>p(>rtioii (ji‘ tint prodina% 

’whi(:h, under sucli an usage strictly (mforced, li(‘ could navav ris'eive, 
without some authorized allowance in his favour; instniH‘<‘s have lately 
occurred and arc adverted to in the letters n<nv l>eforci the Boai'd for 
consideration, of zemindars who liave obtained a s<‘p(‘raio grant for 
their malikana., a.nd liavc subsisbsd upon that, wiilKUitany intenfenmee 
ill the ma.na,g(nnent of their zinni udarry lands. 

7. I shall now consid<u tln^ rcma.rks upon llui ri'soluiion.s for the 
Board, containing ])ro])ositions for iln^ seithnnent of and the 

ohjcctions of thc^ collectors to tluim. 

limdmlioih Ist. — ’'Fbatatthc expi ration of the psasamt Idissilly 
year, a new settleiiumt of Behar ])o concluded with the a.ciiirJ 
proprietors of the soil, wludher zomindar.s chowdrie^, or iink^,- 
])endcnt talookdars; and wliethor at present paying thenr 
Revenues to (Sovernmeui through oLlnn- zmulrnhirs, or not. 

H. 'the objections to this resolution are g(un‘.ral and special, it Is 
o]is(n‘vcd, tliat the system is caJcula.t(uI to raise upon om* dc^scriptitm of 
men, viz. the zcmiindars, the misery ofainoUKU* iidinitcdy more numer- 
ous, usedul and defenceless ; that the zemindars bifing di^eJajHsI in aet 
and name, lords parainiuint of tlie soil, tlnnr ahj(‘ct and In'lphsss vassals, 
the ryots, trained up to hereditary submission, will Inair in silent drmil 
wlmtevm* their imposing tyranny may indict Tln^ ])roof of* ihis 
reasoning n‘sts 11 ] ion inierna.l ewidmn^i* ; and to avgutMlifrerenily in 
reason om*. wa.y lor him, who rfsisous anoUnn* for himrelf 
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9. These objections are stated by the Collector of Tirhoot, who, 
in opposition to a zemindarry settlement, contends for the superior 
advantage of letting the lands in farm, and he is supported in this 
opinion by the collector of drear Sanm. He remarks that compari- 
sons between the farming and zernindary systems are inconclusive ; 
that the former has never had a fair trial ; no fixed principle ever 
marked its progress, but on the contrary, all was diffidence, apprelien- 
sion and distrust ; and that experience alone, can decide the eligibility 
of the two systems : a farmer not possessing the same influence as a 
zemindar, he cannot exert in the same degree, his power and, influence 
to the oppression of the ryots, who will not so readily submit to him. 

10. The above is the only argument of a general nature, which 
I find advanced in the papers before me. I have given it in abstract, 
and refer for a more particular detail to Mi% Bathurst’s letter. 

11. I most willingly admit with him, that the fiuctiiation and 
uncertainty of the measures of Government, have been ill cal dilated to 
promote the success of any system, and so far that of letting the lands 
to farm has not been supported, as it might have been ; but the argil- 
ment applies with more force in favour of the zemindany plan of settle- 
ment, and has always been urged, as a reason for reverting to it. Ex- 
perience must be the test of all measures; and where the execution of 
a system depends upon so many agents, possessing in various and un- 
equal degrees, the qualifications necessary for tlie task, no other test 
can be appealed to. Permanency is the basis upon which every system 
ought to be established, and there is no doubt that a larmcu* holding a 
lease of ten years would have motives of exertion, which an annual 
renter does not possess; but it is too much to affirm, that the proprie- 
tor of the soil, when he *has obtained assurances of security from 
increasing demands, will want those motives which would stimulate 
a farmer ; on the contrary, they ought to be more efficacious, as Im 
interest is more deeply concerned. 

12. The general and fatal incapacity of zemindars has been amply 
detailed, but it is not probable that under our form of Government the 
evils attending it would be remedied, by the substitution of farmers 
at the discretion of tlie^ controlling officer ; that amongst the natives 
generally, men of abilities, experience and capacity, superior to the 
present zemindars in general, might be selected, is indisputable ; but 
such a plan is in its nature, variable. Favour and patronage would 
often direct the choice, which, without such motives, would also bo 
subject to the evils of want of experience and judgment in the person 
who selected the farmers. We are not to depend upon the virtues or 
abilities of the natives only ; our reliance must be placed upon the 
restrictions of our own laws, and upon an undeviating enforcement of 
them ; and the same zeal and abilities that can control the conduct of 
a farmer,^ may direct and restrain that of a zemindar, admitting self- 
interest, ill opposition to public good, to have equal operation' with 
regard to both. 

13. Mr. Bathurst^s arguments appear to me to have been suggest- 
ed by the conduct of Mahdoo Sing, the Kajah of Tirhoot, the only 
principal zemindar under his authority. He describes him as incapa- 
ble, nearly an idiot, oppressive, tyrannical and faithless, and as abus- 
ing his authority by the delegation of it, to imj) roper agents. To 
deduce general conclusions from particular instances, is not fair argu- 
ment ; the conduct of Moterjeet Sing, tlio zemindar of Jeekany, is an 
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iiistance on the other side, equally favourable to the zemindars, and, as 
far as one example may be admitted as a character of the whole, must 
be opposed to all conclusions derived from the behaviour of Mahdoo 
Sing; but we ought not to reason generally from the conduct of 
either ; and unless the proprietors of the soil can be proved liable to 
disqualifications greater than any other class of people, and such as 
overbalance the comparative advantage of making a settlement with 
them, in preference to any other set of men, and the injustice of taking 
the management out of their hands, they ought not, upon general 
principles, to he set aside. Certain exceptions, in the case of peculiar 
disqualifications, are allowed, and there may be further particular rea- 
sons for dispensing with the general rules, which however I would 
establish as universally as possible. 

14. I do not pretend in this place, to discuss the question in all 
its extent, as it has been before fully considered, and I have therefore 
confined myself chiefly to a review of the arguments suggested bj^ the 
collector of Tirlioot. 

15. In the correspondence of iiie collector of Sarun, I find some 
passages relating to the plan of a settlement with zemindars of farmers, 
which do not appear reconcileahle ; and suggest an idea that the collec- 
tor had not clearly decided in his own opinion upon the eligibility of 
these two plans* 

10. In his letter of SOth May 1788, in reply to the orders of the 
10th August 1787, from thcBoard of Revenue, he proposes a zemindariy 
settlement of Sircar Sarun, and details the persons with whom tlu^ 
settlement is to be made, being in number 23 zemindars, exclusive of 
the petty Mehals and Chaubarah. He observes that tlio only instances 
in which the zemindnrs have not h(jen treated with, are those of lios- 
sefrore and Choubarah, who had long been dispossessed by order of 
C/Overnment. That in 12 out of the 17 pergimnahs of Sarun, there are 
353 different zemindars, none possessing a complete pergumiah, arid 
that the principal zemindarries are dispersed in 5 or 0 different peigun- 
nahs, and that no responsible zemindar will engage to take one per- 
gunnah in farm, as they have ever and invariably combined not 
to farm the lands of each other, otherwise it would have been 
easier to have invested the most responsible zemindars with 
the charge of those pergunnahs in farm : tlrat it is not possible 
to find persons who are not immediate zemindars, of sufficient 
responsibility for the charge o! the pergunnahs, and that if 
such a system were adopted, the revenues could not be continued at 
their present amount, because the malikana and kurtcha must bo 
iieducted from the resources, at the rate of 10 per cent, each, and 
independent of this, any farmer would find it most difficult to perform 
his engagements, as well from the opposition lie would meet from tlio 
z( 3 miudar, as from the delay in ascertaining the true state of the 
pergunnah, 

17. The settlement of Sarun, commencing in Septemher 17S8, 
appears to have been made with 74 zemindars, 4 sezawuls and (> farmers. 

18. In his letter of the 23rd J uly 1789, the collector details many 
objections, which I shall hereafter state, to a settlement with ihc; 
immediate proprietors of the soil; recommends in perfcrenco tin's 
employment of farmers, contends for the propriety of this system, am! 
proposes the plan of a ten years’ settlement with 14 farmers for iSariiii^ 
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Mr. Saorc’e and 4 for Cliaiiiparun ; and he gives the iollowiiig definition of a 
zemiiidany in Sarun. 

That it is a portion of land consisting of sundry ikrins pa 3 dng 
revenue to Government, belonging to numborlc3Ss ]jroprietors manag™ 
ing their lands, either by themselves or tlieir agentSj but acting in 
general under a nominal proprietor, called the zemindar, (with ■whom, 
they engage for their revenue) having a real property perhaps of a 
fiftieth part of the zeniindarry.” 

19. Upon these paragraphs I shall observe, that the objections 
stated against tarniers on the -lOth May 178(S, ought to be as solid now, 
as they were at that period. The propositions of the collector, oii 
both dates, apply to a ten years^ settlement ; nor can I reconcile the 
collector’s definition of a zemindar, or the fact of a zemindarry sc^ttle- 
ment as made in September last with 74 proprietors, with the declai’c^d 
refusal of the zemindars to rent each other s lands, combined with the 
number of zemindars in Sarun. 

20. So much as to general objections: with respect to tlie 
special, I shall premise that I was not unapprized of the ohjicctioius 
which might be made to the first propositions, and expectecl accor- 
dingly that they would be stated, as tbe mode in which it wa,s 
conveyed to the collectors of Behar, was the best c«alculatcd to 
bring them forward in their full force. 

21. The acting collectors of Bauglepore state, that tiuj AI us- 
koory talookdars are at present dependent upon the zenuadars, iu 
the same manner as the latter are upon Government : they ar(GiaJ)lo 
to dispossession, and in that case, entitled to a russoom ; that to 
render them independent, would be an infringement of tlio rights 
of the zemindars ; and the execution of such a plan would b(j at- 
tended with peculiar clifiiculty, both in ascertaining those who tim 
independent, and in detaching them from the zemimlars. Tliat th(3 
expectation of such a measure, would excite clamorous claims of imlo- 
peiiclence, in crowds who are quietly and contentedly subsisting imder 
the ancient custom of the country. 

22. The Board of Kevenue do not consider tlic Muscoory talook-' 
dars, mentioned by the acting collector of BaugleporcL as intended 
to be included in the independent talookdars with whom the sedthmuiut 
is to be made, of course that the objections of the acting collector, 
founded on the jurisdiction exercised over them by zemindars, and. 
which they consider as their rights, are obviated: in this opinion, I 
agree with them. 

25. The preceding objections, founded upon the ilependence of 
the Muscoory talookdars, are special with regard to Bauglepore ; the 
remaining objections may be reduced to the following points: 

1 . The number of zemindam: 

^2. The endless sub-divisions of their tenures, and enmities sub- 
sisting between the various proprietors, as well as their individual 
claims to separate management : 

3. The state of the property with respect to mortagagos, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the actual ]n*oprictoi*s : 

^4. The difficulty of distinguish ing the limits and extent of each 
zemindarry : 

5, ^ The impoverished state of the proprietors of the soil, and tlm 
insecurity attending engagements made with them : 
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(>. The probability of a deficiency from the inequality of the 
assessment : 

7. The time required for making a settlement with different 
proprietors : 

8, The expellee. 

24. These olijections are stated by the collectors of Sircar Sarim 
and Tirhoot, who have detailed and airi[>lificd them. I have separated 
ihoin, for the purpose of considering eacli more particularly, that the 
difficulties attending the plan may be tlioi'Oiighly ijivestigated, aiul 
the importance of them be duly weighed. 

25. ffii’st. The number of the J^cmiiidars. 

Theiaiiltiplicatioii of petty renters beyond ceitain bounds, is certainly 

an evil of considerable magnitude, when tlie form of our 
(Joveniment,and the formality of our proceedings are considered; 
the attention vdiicli must lie paid to each, whether in forming 
the settlements, or iu collecting the rents, is considerable ; and 
under such circumstances, there is danger that it will bo dissi- 
])ated and ineffective. The Board of lie venue will find it difliciili, 
properly and effectually to control such a system ; still less, will 
this be in the power of the Su[)rcme Boarcl. 

20. These are objections, which must ever remain, to a settle- 
ment with the immediate proprietors of the soil, where the distri- 
bution of property is so minute; and if the setilemeut were to bo 
renewed annually, would bo almost insuperable. Eut on the princi]do 
of a permanent settlement with the immediate proprietors of the soil, 
whore the distril)uiion of prop<ii-ty is so minute, and if* the settlement 
wore to be Ibr a long ])erio(l, much of the difficulty is removed, as tiie 
annual laboiu* (b* investigating the resources of the renters, and fixing 
the assessiiumt upeii them, is done away. 

27. With re8})fict to collecting from a number of petty zemindars, 
ilie iroablc must be considerable ; but I do not see that it is insur- 
mountable. That balances will happen in the intermediate kists of 
the years, is to be apprehended from the dissipation, and inattention 
of the proprietors, and from tlie difficulty of a close attention to 
the detail; but ultimately the lands will prove a security for the 
recovery of them, and some ad<litional regulations may be made, 
authorizing the attachment or sale of the lands, wlienever the lasts 
shall fall in arrears to a certain degree, during tlie course of the yeai*. 
The Board of Itevenucdohiot deem the number of proprietors a sufficient 
objection to the general riikc 

Second.' — The sub-divisions of tlie temircis, and the enmities sub- 
sisting between the various proprietors, as well as their individual 
claims to separate management. 

28. The sub-divjsioiis oi‘ th<i tenures, as far as they affect the pro-- 
posed arrangement, may be considered in two p(nnts of view; first, 
where a number of proprietors liave a riglit to a portion of land, which 
is inulivided ; and, Becomlly, where the land stands in thejoini names 
of several, or of one for many, but each proprietor has his separate share 
ill his own possession ami management, or in tliat of an agent for hinn 

21). In the first case, the sidtlemcml must bo nuwle. with aJl tin? 
propritsiors joirffly, each answerable for his specific ]>roj>ortiou of rents 
according to his right ; and they must detenuinc amongst themselves 
in what mo<U^ the management is to bo ina<le. 

30, Ju i!ie Kccoml case, ilieiHJ is no difficuliy in. debninining with 
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•whom the settlement shall be made, or from wlioni the revenues shall 
be demanded, or whence the balances are to be recovered. The persons 
in possession, and the lands, are responsible. 

31 . In the first case, there is a clear rule for the ^recovery of 
balances, for where a settlement is made with a number of ppprietors 
iointly, a portion of the land maybe separated, and sold, equivalent to 
the amount : but there are other points of view, in which the subject 
is to be considered.—The collector of Sarun quotes one instance of a 
village paying 600 Rupees revenue, and having 52 proprietors ; sup- 
posing the proportions to be four times greater, in thi.s^ inR^.an(*,e,^ 
between the property and proprietors, than in others, the diiliculty of 
making a settlement with so many, or of collecting the revenues fi-oiii 
them, may be presumed very considerable. 

32. ‘These difficulties may occur, on the following grounds 
either when all the proprietors will not attend ; or, will not agree to a 
manager. In either case, the determination of -the majority in attend- 
ance, should be binding upon the remainder. 

S3, This decision will, I think, obviate all difficulties ; for, suppos- 
ing the proprietors numerous in any degree, and that tlie property is 
undivided, it can hardly ever happen that some will not attend ; after 
all, however, every supposed obstacle arising from the refusal of tlu^ 
proprietors to propose a manager, may be obviated by the appoint- 
ment of a tahssildar to collect the rents from the ryots; after tlie dis- 
charge of the Government’s rental, to divide the remainder amongst 
the proprietors, according to their respective shares, 

34. That these difficulties exist at present, must bo admitted ; and 
they must he overcome, or the collections could not he realissod — The 
coUectors, who have stated the objections, ought to have mentioncsd 
how the business, under the circumstances detailed, is carried on, ami 
why they are precluded from adopting the same plan, as is now follow- 
ed by the zemindars and farmers. 

35. Thirdly. — The state of the property, with regard to mort- 
gages, and the difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors. 

These mortgages, as explained by the collector of Sarun, who urges 
the objection most pointedly, may be considered in two princi- 
pal points of view. 

First, whether the mortgagee has obtained possession of tlic land ; and 
secondly, whei'e he has not possession ; but by the conditions 
of the mortgage is entitled to it, in case of non-payment of the 
sum borrowed, after a specific time. 

36. In the former case, the settlement is to be made with the 
mortgagee, and if the zemindar is able to discharge his obligation, he 
will recover possession from him by a suit, and succeed to his engage- 
ments. In the second, the settlement is to be made with the zemindar 
in possession, and the process above pointed out, must be observed by 
the mortgagee. 

37. There are other objections to this point, stated upon different 
grounds, which will be considered in tbeir proper place. 

38. With respect to the difficulty of ascertaining the proprietors 
of petty estates; it may perhaps in some instances, be considerable; 
and yet I should suppose that the mofiissil records would point them 
out; whore the majority of proprietors appear, and admit the^ mutual 
claims of each other, part of the difficulty is removed ; although there 
should be others unknown, the rights o? the absentees arc not super- 
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seded, and, wlieii proved^ will be admitted; where many appear, and 
dispute each other s right, the settlement can only be made with tliose 
in possession, or a native collector must be appointed, as before obser- 
ved. If no proprietors come forward, the same mode must be followed^ 
or the lands be given in farm. The objection is certainly founded oix 
real difficulties, which cannot be obviated, without great application 
and attention ; but what jdaii has not its inconveniences and embar- 
rassments. 

39. Fourth. — The difficulty of distinguishing the limits and ex- 
tent of each zemindany. 

1 do not consider this as material ; present possession can be de- 
termined, and the limits in general, must be sufficiently ascertained : 
if any disputes arise concerning them, they may be adjusted in the 
Adawlut. The <S5th article of the Revenue Regulations, provides 
for the intermediate management during the hiigation. If the limits 
(as the objection to be well founded, supposes) are very indcliniie, how 
have the collections hitherto been made. 

40. Fifth. — The impoverished state of the proprietors of the 
soil, and the insecurity attending engagements to be made with them. 

41. The state of tlie proprietors is thus substantiaJly dejscri bed' 
by the collector of Sarixn : — I'hat they are, in general, involved in 
great distress, and their lands mortgaged over and over agairi, both on 
public and private accounts, to almost their full value ; that tlie pro- 
prietors in this situation, have made over their lands, or entrusted 
them to a superior zemindar, who favours the possession with liis indul- 
gence and assistance, by procuring for the proprietors continual and 
occasional loans, 

42. Tlie inconveniences resulting from ibis state of things, are 
thus detailed : — That the connection, by the proposed plan of settle- 
ment, between the inferior and superior zemindars, will be dissolved, 
and the former be left without sujiport ; consequently, they must fail ; 
that although the sale of the land should indemnify the Governmenii 
from loss, the proprietor will be ruined by tlxe sale of his lands, pro- 
ceeding from a want of support and assistance, 

43. The collector further states, that, from extensive enquiries 
made by him upon this business, it by no means appears that the pro- 
prietors are themselves anxious for the establishment of a system, 
which they consider as exposing them to trouble and distress, without 
any adequate advantage, 

44. Extravagance and mismanagement are assigned as the causes 
of the distress of the zemindars ; and it xnay be admitted, that such, as 
by these means, have reduced themselves to depend upon expedients 
for support, may want the inclination or resolution to resume the 
management of their estates, and take upon themselves a responsibility, 
to the discharge of which they are unequal. Experience in common 
life is in favour of this reasoning. To face heavy disti'ess, and ovea-- 
corae it, often requires a degree of resolution to wliich persoUvS in this 
unfortunate situation are unequal, 

45. For where the zemindars are involved in great distress, and 
are liable to the demands of numerous creditors, they will probably 
Toresee the necessity of parting with some portion of their a'ents, in 
order to pacily them ; and in all cases of inca))acity, a failure may 
ensue with rega.rd to their public payment, wliich must be made good 
by a sale of the lauds. But tin' ohiectiun, as far as relates to the per- 
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sonal interest of the zemindars, applies equally to the existing system, 
hv which they must be involved in total rum ; for if they subsist by 
loans which they can never discharge, (and, from the collector s ac- 
count, this appears to be the case) the accumulation of debt must at 

last sink them. ^ i i 

46. Their case, as described, seems desperate, nndei any plan , 

yet the chance of relief is greater, -where they take the management oi 

their own lands, than where they lessen their profits by resigning 
them to the management of others; and if their present distress may 
in any degree, be “supposed to originate from the revemie system, as 
heretofore established in Behar; it is the interest and duty of Govern- 
meut to afford them a chance of relief by a change of management. 
Those who have capacity for the task, will probably obt.un lelief , 
with those who want it, or the means of promoting the cultivation of 
their estates, or are driven by the distress in which they are involved 
to unfrugal expedients, their final rum may be precipitated ; but the 
foundation is already laid in existing evils, to which, and not to the 

proposed system, their ruin must be impted, 

^ ^ 47. With proprietors of this description, if a settlement be made, 

neither they nor the State will immediately benefit by it ; hereafter, 
the introduction of more frugal or able managers will be advantageous 
to the latter. As property becomes more valuable, the care of manage- 
ing it will increase, , n . cc- 1 

48* To the concluding remark of the collector of oarun, it may bo 

sufficient to reply— that in directing him to make a settlement with 
the immediate proprietors of the soil, they are not compelled to enter 
into eno'agements. It is optional with them, to engage or decline ; if 
they do“ Snbraee the offer made to them, the risk is their own, and 
they must stand to the consequence of it ; or if they think it will be 
more advantageous to them, to resign the management to a principal 

zemindar, I see no objection to the measure. _ 

49. Sixth.— The probability of a deficiency from the inequality 

of the assessment. „ 

50. This objection is founded on a supposition that, under the 
present system of combining many petty zemindars under one princi- 
pal the deficiency in one, is supplied by the profits of another, and the 
sum total payable to Government made good ; whereas by separating 
them, the deficiency will be unprovided for. 

51. The fundamental inequality ought to be corrected by the 
knowledge and ability of the collector, by reducing the asses, srnent 
where too heavy, and by increasing it where it admits : _ .supposing tliis 
to be done, the objection no longer remains ; and this indeed appears 
to he effected by the present zemindars, though in a mode le.s,s regular. 

62. I acknowledge the task to be very difficult, if the greatest 
precision be required ; but the regularity of the Mofussil accounts in 
Behar, renders an operation easier in that province than it would be in 
Bengal, where they cannot be ])rociired with the same facility. It is 
very discouraging to find objections made on this ground, by a col- 
lector who ought to bo prepared to remove them. Inequality, without 
ability to ascertain the assets, may produce deficiency. 

53. Seventh.— The time required for making a settlement with 
the different proprietors. 

54. From the declarations of MeSvSrs. Bathurst and Montgomerie, 
we cannot entertain hopes that the settlement will be aceomplislied by 
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tliein, in one year, and perhaps not in two. Admitting this, the ten 
years’ settlement cannot at once be effected, but must be completed 
gradually, pergunnah by pergunnah, and the old system of a yearly 
assessment, where the new cannot be introduced, be continued for the 
present. In those places where the new plan is un attempted, the set- 
tlement must be made, upon the general regulations of the 25tli April 
1788. 

55. Eighth.— The expense. 

This is stated by the acting collector of Bauglepore at 4,800 
Rupees ; by the collector of Samn, at 47,880 Rupees ; and by the 
collector of Tirhoot, at 92,250 per annum. 

56. Why this heavy expense, in the two last instances, should 
be incurred, I am at a loss to conceive. The charges attending the ap- 
pointment of talisildars must be considerable ; but considering them 
in the light of substitutes for farmers, the amount ought not to fall 
upon Government, that is, it ought to be made good, by realizing an 
amount equal to it. In the same manner as the expenses of the former 
are provided for, tliose of Government ought to be supplied, or nearly 
so, allowing all operations to be carried on by Government, at a greater 
cliarge than an individual would incur. 

57. I should therefore hope that, with more particular informa- 
tion and further experience, the collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot will 
discover the possibility of reducing the exj)enses, or the means of pro- 
viding for them. The deduction from the gross payments of the ryots 
ought to be less under the proposed system, than under the former, as 
it admits of more economy. The zamindar, who supports with loans 
or credit the inferior land-holders, as maintained by M.r. Montgomerie, 
is paid in proportion to his risk, which is again to bo estimated by th(i 
distresses of ilie borrower ; and the malikana and kurcha must be at 
all events deducted. The collector of Behar states the expenses of a 
native collector over a pergunnah yielding two or three lacs of Rupees^ 
upon the principle of a village assessment, at 2 per cent. 

58. The Board must however consider and determine upon the 
objection of the expense, supposing ultimately a necessity of incurring 
It, in the degree stated. The question is — whether we are authorized 
to establish it^ at an expense so great as that stated by the collectors 

Skmorig of Tirhoot and Sarun; and 1 think a triab 

^ ‘ under the suggestions now pointed out, should 

bo made previous to an absolute decision upon it. 

59. I acknowledge that J consider the neccwssity of introducing 
talisildars, or native colIectoiKS, which is essential to tlxc proposed plan, 
as a^principal inconvenience attending it. This officer stands between 
the inferior tenants and the collector, supplying the place of a Sadder far- 
mer. I do not think the substitution, attended with such great advantages 
as it may apparently have ; Government can never afford to reward the 
talisildars in a degree sufficient to preclude temptation, and must rely 
upon its coercion over them ; but coercion cannot be exeinised, without 
understanding the detail of the duties committed to their management; 
If it Ije contended that the tahsildar is liable to dismission, and that 
iherelbrc, the principle of coercion is stronger with respect to him, 
than in the case of a farmer, who cannot be dismissed ; on the other 
hand, it may be observed, that extortion in the latter, may be punished, 
by fine and datriages, and that he has in self-interest, under the sup- 
position of a permanent system, a greater motive to restrain him than a 
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Mr. iT^ative collecfcor. The latter, wiJ] regulate liis coiKluct by the estimate 

Seiifc^^l78a which he forms of the abilities of tlie ^collector iiuder wliose authority 
lie is placed : if he knows him to be vigilant active, and well-iufomiecb 
he will be cautious, diligent, and honest : if he supposes him to be 
otherwise, and that he can misbehave with impunity, he ivill intrigue 
with under-renters, or abuse his influence, withhold true knowledge, and 
impose upon his principal by misinformation. The plan in its detail, 
by fixing the rents, removes a grand opportunity of abuse in the 
tahsildar. 

bO. The objections which I have gone tlirough, may be reduced 
in great measure, to the detail of the S 5 ^stem, and the difEcuIty of exe- 
cuting and controlling it. The collector of Tirboot with great candour, 
acknowledges this ; and with a diffidence which is highly to his honour, 
observes, that many evils must inevitably present themselves under 
the superintendence of men of an ordinary stamp, in the execution of 
systems adapted to the genius and comprehension of a favoured few« 

Gl. I most certainly agree with him, that synstems of mauageuieni 
should be adapted to ordinary capacities; and so fai* an objection lies 
against a plan which requires a considerable degree of kuo\Ucdge, and 
great exertions ; but on the other hand, when the object of the system 
isGonsidered, the establishing thepruprietors ol*the sculinthe management 
of their lands and rents ; the importance and justice of the consideration 
ought to weigh against arguments foiuuU-Ml on convenience alone, and 
a trial should at least be made, particularly since wo find it practicable, 
in some instances. 

62. The collector of Sircar Sarun reckons tlie number of main* 
dars, in twelve pergunnahs of Ms division, at 853 ; the collector of 
Tirhoot does not specify their number under him. The renters in the 

^ districts of Behar and Shahabad must be in a much greater proportion, 
than the number above stated. The collectors of these districts do not 
however object to the plan proposed. Mr. Law has given proofs of his 
ability to execute it, and Mr, Brooke speaks with a confidence that 
promises success, the expectation of which, may be reasona!)ly pre- 
sumed from his past exertions. Why, it may he asked, is the plan 
deemed piucticable and advantageous by them, when so many diiticulticH 
occur to the other collectors of Behar ? The difficulties of the execution, 
can only be in proportion to the detail ; and, as far as 1 can judge, 
this must be greater in Behar and Shahabad, than in Tirhoot and Sarutu 

63. ^Upon the whole, I do not see sufficient (djections to super- 
sede the first proposition, which is the foundation of all the rest. Two 
points are necessary to be attended to 

First — That the instructions for the execution be more detailed 
and calculated to point out, for the information of tlie col- 
lectors, the nmde by which the present difficulties, as far as wo 
can judge of them, may be removed. 

Secondly.— That the settlement with tlie proprietors bo pro- 
gressively and partially formed ; so that knowledge and ex- 
perience may be gradually acquired, and the difficulties in 
one place be surmounted, before the plan is attempted in 
another. 

64. I have omitted the consideration of some particular queries 
a-nd local observations made by some of the collectors. Wb ere these 
are not answered by the general resolutions ; ’ special readies and 
orders may be commimicatc<h 
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Resolution — That the settlement be made for a period of 

ten years certain, with a notification that, if approved by the scpt]^f 789 , ^ 
Court of Directors, it will become permanent, and no further 
alteration take place, at the expiration of the ten years. 

G5. Objections to this, are stated by the collectors of Sarun and 
Dauglepore : those of -the former, have been enumerated and consi- 
dered. 

CG. The collector of Tirhoot does not specifically object to the 
resolution, though he does virtually, by proposing another different in 
principle ; viz. That it be declared, a final settlement will be made at 
the end of the ten years, according to the assets of the country, at that 
time. The collector of Bauglepore assumes other grounds : — the im- 
perfections and abuses which at present exist, in the system of the 
inofussil collections ; that the zemindars and farmers making it a rule 
to collect in whatever manner their predecessors collected, unless there 
are stipulations to the contiuiy, every unjust and destJTictive custom 
will become in sonic degree sanctioned. 

C7. To this I shall first reply, admitting what I believe to be 
true, that we are not fully informed of all the abuses which are prac- 
tised by zemindars, farmers, and their oflicers, in the dclail of the col- 
lection, or fully prep^i*<sd to correct in every instance such as we knovv 
or presume to exist, by specific regulations ; much may however be done, 
and many rules may be established for remedyingexistingevils; and if 
tlic country has supplied the I'esources for so long a period, subject, during 
it, to the groat abuses affirmed to exist, it oiightio be in a much better con- 
dition at the end of ten ycai\s, than it is at present ; supposing regula- 
tions established and enforced, which is certainly practicalile ; besides, 
as manj^ of these abuses have aiiscn from annual settlements, and tlie 
necessity which tlic renters have thereby been under, of resorting to 
unthrifty expedients for making good their engagements, the clause be- 
ing removed, the effect may in some dcgi^eo be expected to cease. As 
to Mr. Bathurst’s proposition, I agree with the Board of Revenue, in 
deeming it unnecessary and impolitic ; unnecessary, because it will be 
in tlie power of Government to adopt such a principle at the expiration 
of the ten years, if then judged more advisable than the confirmation 
of the existing settlement ; and impolitic ; l)ecause the previous declara- 
tion might tend to discourage industry and improvement. 

08. As to the assurance proposed to be made to the propidetors, 
that if the settlement be approved by the Cotirt of Directors, it will be- 
come permanent, and no further alteration take place at the expiration 
of thci ten years, I entertain some doubts of its propriety. 

09. The intention of making it, is to give fuller confidence to the 
proprietors of the soil than a ten yeaiV lease will afford. I am not 
sure that it will have tins effect in any material degree; to those who 
liavc subsisted upon annual expedients, a period of ten years is a term 
nearly ec|ilal in estimate to peiTctuity. Tlxo advantages of the last , 

3 ^ears’ of this period, must depend upon their exertions during the first, 
and if those are neglected in the outset, few of these zemindars will bo 
in “irKssession of their lands half the ptvseribed term. Their own secu- 
rity, without tlic declaration, requires exertions in the beginning of iho 
lease.. 

70. Towards the close of it, or after some years have elapsed, 
when they arc become sensible of iho advantages of a pcrinanent sys- 
tem, and have acquired a coniidetuai in the assurance of (b>Y<M‘rnncnt^ 
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Mr. Shore’s and the stability of its measures (and experience alone will teach it) 
Minute, i8tu -will he anxious for the confirmation of a system ■which they 

Sept. 1780 advantageous. There may be particular instances to the contrary ; 

hut, generally, I conceive that the natives would receive such a decla- 
ration without much confidence in it, referring their belief to time and 
experience. If it be admitted, tliat their confidence in public measures 
and declarations has been shaken by the fluctuation of .system, this 

reasoning will be just. i - , . , 

71. But it may be asked, what positive objections occur to the 

declaration i In my opinion, the following ; _ , 

72. That we cannot answer for the confirmation of it ; and it it 
be not confirmed, the confidence of the natives will be shaken. For if 
they act upon the declaration, it must be under a conviction that it is 
well founded; and if this conviction be afterwards done away, 
they will suspect all assurances. It is true that nothing certain is 
promised, but those who rely upon the certainty of the notification, 
will, if they are disappointed, conclude that it was meant to deceive 
them. With others, who are not stimulated by it, the declaration is 
of no importance. 

72. But it may be further asked, what reason have I to suppose 
it will not be confinnedl My answer to this is, that whatever confi- 
dence we ourselves have in the propriety of the measures which we 
mean to adopt, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon their success, 
without experience ; and before we recommend the ^lerpetual confirma- 
tion of a general measure of so much importance, we ought to have 
that experience. I am not sure that the jilan will be executed with 
such ability, as to justify a recommendation of its confirmation in 
perpetuity -.—of this, we can only judge, when we have seen the pro- 
gress and conclusion of the settlement. This argument holds good, 
whether the efiect of the declaration be greater or less than I suppose, 
and the letters of the collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot prove the 
propriety of it, as well as that of the acting collector of Baugleporo, 
upon different principles. 

Resolution 3rd. — That the jumma, which each zemindar is to 
pay, be fixed by the collector on fair and equitable principles, 
with the reserve of the approbation of the Board of Eevenue, 
to whom the collector is to report the grounds of his decision 
on the jumma, according to the best accounts which he can 
procure of the value of the lands, without a measurement of 
them. That if he should deem it eligible, be may eall upon 
the zemindars to deliver in proposals for renting their lands, 
but that this judgment is in the first instance, to dctci’mine 
the amount. 

73. The objections to this resolution, as made by the collector 
of Sarun, are included in those which have boon discussed. The 
collector of Tirhoot urges the necessity and difficulty of investigating 
the mofussil accounts : and those of the acting collector of Bauglepore 
apply more immediately to the Muscoory talooks, which I think with 
him, should be continued under the jurisdiction of the zemindars. 

74. With respect to the Huzzoory mehals 'of Bauglepore, the act- 
ing collector observes that, with such information as stands recorded 
in. the cutcherry, joined with experience and local knowledge, the 
jumma may be fixed, with sufficient exactness : and the collector of 
Tirhoot, in stating the mode of fixing the jumma at present, gives a 
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rale for his own conduct, viz.— The jumma of each village is taken for M’’’ Shore’s 
four years, or sometimes more, and the prospect of the current year’s 
produce considered, -when the aumil and the malik, or proprietor, ao-ree ’ 
to the medium jumma. 

75. This last seems a very fair rule ; but how the information 
pointed out can be obtained, without some examination of the Put- 
warries accounts, and without the discrimination mentioned by Mr. 

Bathurst, I am at a loss to conjecture. 

76. The objections to this rule, will, in a great measure be obvia- 
ted, if time be allowed the collectors for finishing the task prescribed 
in it ; and this must be done. 

77. The Board should, however, determine what is meant by 
fair and equitable principles ; and 1 would accordingly propose the 
following definition : 

78. That the average pi'oduce of the land for common years, say of 
three or four, be assumed as the biisis of the settlement ; and that 
from this a deduction be made, equal to the malikana and kurtcha. 

The collectors must of course take care, that the produce be duly 
ascertained. In any case of great uncertainty, they may be authorized 
to measure the lands ; but this should only be done on the grounds 
of particular necessity, and a report be made to the Board of Eevenue, 
whenever it is undertaken. There is .some difference between this 
proposition, and that for the settlement of Bengal. The prevailing 
system in llehar allows the investigation of the mofussil accounts in 
that province, with more facility than in Bengal, where they cannot 
be procured, without much labour, expense, and delay. 

Resolution 4th. — That the gunge.s, bazars, hauts, and other 
sayer collections, be not included in any settlement with any 
zemindar ; but that for the present they remain under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of an officer appointed by the collector, 
who is to propose such regulations as ho may think best cal- 
culated for regulating and collecting the duties, 

79. Amongst the objections urged to this proposition, I find one 
only stated against it, as an invasion of the zomindarry rights ; and 
this is very pointedly made by the acting collector of Bauglepore, 
who observes that, on asking the .sentiments of a zemindar upon tlie 
.separation proposed, he replied with sullen emphasis, “ that Government 
if it pleased, might take from him his whole zemindarry.” 

80. If the same objection existed in the other parts of Behar, I 
conclude it would have been stated. 'J’he reason why it is not, may 
possibly bo this, that the system of management adopted in Behar 
for so many years, having been calculated to destroy all ideas of right 
in the proprietors of the soil, beyond their admitted claims to a tithe 
of their proprietary rights, they consider all besides this, at the dis- 
cretion of Government ; whereas in Bauglepore, the management has 
partaken more of the nature of that established in Bengal, and the 
zemindars will urge their claims with a confidence proportioned to it. 

81. If this were not the case, I should conclude that the principhi 
recommended, ought to be extended to the gunges Jmd sayer held and 
collected by the proprietors and tciiants of the altumgha andjaghire 
lands ; for, as far as right is concerned, I see no reason why that of the 
zemindars .should be invaded,^ whilst men of another description arc left 
unmolested ; nor if public utility only be consulted, why the incon- 
veniences r('sultin,'>' froiri variable rates in om* iustaiKie, and tlu' number 
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Sept. 1789. ^ g2 Bencfal I conceive most of the zemindars would ai-gue m 

the manner pointed out by the acting collector of Bauglepore ; nor do 
I think the observation of the Board of Revenue a sufficient reply to it. 
That considering the actual practice of the Government they were sub- 
iect to lomr before the adminstration of their present rulers, the adop- 
tion of the*settlement would leave them no ground of complaint ; and 
that in general, they would agree to relinquish the sayer co loctious, 
to obtain a permanent assessment of their lands, is a doubtful opiiuon 
—they ou"ht and must submit, but that the submission would be w>- 
luntary cannot be affirmed; but a Government should consider what 
is right in itself, and not merely to be influenced by the opinions of 

its propositions for the settlement of Bengal, I extended 

the regulations regarding the gunges as far as I could, without a de- 
clared violation of proprietary right ; but the arguments agamst t he 
measure in Bengal, are much stronger than in Behar, to which the 
present discussion applies ; and I shall hereafter state them. 

84. The distribution of property in the Behar province, obviates 

an objection, which, from a different state of things, would occur to 
the measure in Bengal. , ,1 - i , 

85. Admitting therefore, for the present, that the zemindars do 

not in that province, contend for the right of possession with respect 
to the gauges, the question goes to the propriety of the measure, and 
to the extent in which it shall be eairied into execution. _ _ _ 

86. To the separation of the gunge.s from the zemindarry juris- 

diction, I find no objection urged ; and the propriety of it, with an ex- 
ception of the acting collector of Bauglepore, is admitted by the other 
collectors of Behar ; but the collector of Sarun objects to the separation 
of the liaut, bazar, and petty sayer duties ; and the collector of Tirlioot., 
who adds the bazars to the gunges, excludes a number of articles, com- 
monly estimated in the sayer, in all eleven, because tliey are included 
by the putwanies of each village in the same accounts with the luohal, 
or land-tax, and considered by them as attached to it, and their separa- 
tion would bring on endless disputes, and multiply inconveniencc.s 
instead of diminishing them. , _ . 

87. If these articles be examined, although they may be denomi- 
nated sayer, many of them will be found very different from cus- 
tom-house duties, in which .sense the term is often under.stood ; in- 
deed, I have always conceived the sayer to mean article.? of re- 
venue distinct from the land-tax. Thms, the rent or revenue levied 
from fisheries, for a right of grazing on cocoa or palm trees, or orchard.?, 
and some others, cannot be considered in the native cuHtom-hou.se 
duties, but much more so as rents. 

88. There is a distinction between bants and himrs ; the former, 
are markets held on certain days only, mid resorted to by potty vendors 
and traders.; they are often established in open plains, where a flag i.s 
erected on the day and at tlie place of purchase and sale. 

89. Bazars are daily markets, thougli, on particular day.?, it is 
not unusual to have them in a haut, whore a munber of petty vendors, 
besides the established shopkeepers, frequent tlicm. 

90. In gunges, the chief commodities .sold are grain and necc.s- 
saries of life, and generally wholesale. They often however include 
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bazars and bants, where the articles are sold in retail, and in greater F*'- 
variety; and this in towns is commonly the case. Se^TlYSQ^^ 

91. Independent of the question of right, I am of opinion that ' 
neither the collections on aeconnt of the sayer generally, nor the hauts, 
should remain under the ciiarge of the collectors ; and that such a 
measure, would multiply labour and expense, without producing any 
adequate convenience. With respect to the bazars, tliesa-mo objections 
occur in a degree, unless they are of considerable importance ; but 
these, as well as the gunges may, for the purpose of regulation, be 
placed under their authority. 

92. Before a final determination is made upon the general ques- 
tion, whether the gunges, bazars, sayer and hauts, should he sepai'ated 
from the jurisdictions of the zemindars, 1 would propose some queries 
to the collectors, as to rights. lu the meantime the settlement may 
be made, with the proprietors of the soil, agreeable to the terms of tlie 
second resolution, in order to afford the collectors due means of obtain- 
ing more particular information into the nature of the sayer generally ; 
or the gunges and bazars only, may be excluded, and the hauts and 
sayer be inclmled in the zemindary assessment, under a claim binding 
the proprietors to submit to such regulations and limitations regniding 
them, as may be hereafter defcerminod upon. Witli the information 
required, before us, we can then cleteianine, whether abuses in the sayer 
collections are such as cannot be remedied without a declared violation 
of proprietary right supposing it to exist; and whether they are (tf 
such iuiportance to the welfare of the community as to justify an 
infringement of that right, at a period when we profess to coufirnmind 
strengthen the rights of tlie zemindars. 

93. There is also a specihc case with respect to gunges and bazn.rs, 
which merits attention ;that is, were aproprietor, not the zemindar, lias 
purchased them, and holds them and no other land. To dispossess him, 
would beesteemeda very great hard|4hip, since, inothcr words, it is to take 
away his whole property from him ; and this, in Bengal would exfjite 
much clamour and discontent in the proprietors; nor do I see, in this 
case, how justice can be done to the proprietor, without an invasion of 
system, that is, by the Government paying him an equivalent for liEs 
pro[)erty and profits, instead of demanding the revenue from him. 

94. With respect to Ramghur, the regulation must be special; 
and I shall state what I have to say upon that district separably. 

lle8ol%tion 5 That the jumma of each zemindarry being as- 
sessed, the amount thereof sliall he apportioned upon the dif- 
ferent villages in it, if possible, previous to the couclusion of 
the sudder jumma, either by the zemindar, who is to bo re- 
quired to inake the distribution, or collector ; or, subsequent 
thereto, under a clause binding each zemindar to deliver in 
an account of the assessment on the villages apportioned to 
the sudder jumma, within three months from the signature of 
his caboolcat ; and that it be notified to the zemindars, that h, 
portion of their estates will be sequestered, and sold, to make 
good any deficiency of the revenue paid by them ; and if tln’^- 
Government should think proper to ajienato the larnl sold at 
the amotint of the assessment, as delivered by i.hem, 
shall not receive any remission, on account of the huiccjunHW 
of their statement. 

95. No ohjectirui is ma/lc to the principle of this rrsolulion ; hid 
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Mr. Sliore’s the collector of Sarun states various reasons wliy the distribution of 
Minute, isth village assessment ought to be pcrfonned by the collector, and not 
Sept. 1789. zemindar. They may all be reduced to this ; that with a view 

to defraud the Government, or individuals, the proprietors or posses- 
sors of villages will rate them unequally. 

96. Tlie different cases which he states are possible ; but inten- 
tional fraud, when proved, may be punished legally by tine and dama- 
o-es. He supposes a zemindar to have mortgaged a certain number of 
Ms villages, and that to prevent the mortgagee obtaining possession, be 
will overvalue the produce ; as the possession of the land will entail an 
annual loss upon the mortgagee, he will renounce his claim rather than 
prosecute it. He reverses the case, by supposing the mortgagee in 
possession; but this can only be possible, wliere the mortgagee is a 
principal zemindar possessing many other villages. 

97. A general regulation may be formed to correct this practice ; 
but I would leave it to the collectors to distribute the assessment, or 
demand from the zemindars the distribution, as he may think proper, 
adopting, in the latter case, such corrections as from information he may 
be enabled to make. 

98. The term of three months I consider too short for preparing 
this record, in whatever manner it be done, and would extend it at 
least to the first year of the lease. 

Eesoldiori That if there are villages, of wliich there are 
no proprietors, the settlement of them be made witii a farmer, 
for the berm of ten years. 

99. Upon this resolution, the followiiig ({ueries have been made : — 

1. The collector ofBchar requires information, whether the former’s 

son or heir is to succeed to the lease. — 2. The collector of Shaliabad 
states the following questions : — 

First, Whether villages, of which there are no proprietors, shall all 
be let out to one farmer, or in different lots, to dilhinuit ieekadars. 
Secondly, whether the ‘formers or teekadars of such villages an!; to re- 
ceive a similar assurance to that given to zemindars, of a Mokurery at 
the end of ten years or not. 

100. The decision of the first (jucry should be left open, f think, 
to the discretion of Government. Whore the heirs are capable, 1 see 
no objection to confirming tliem in possession, during tlie remainder of 
the lease, if they are willing to undertake it : where they are minors, 
or females, or where the succession to the property of the deccjiased fir- 
mer is disputed by many, the remainder of the lease may be Isitter dis- 
posed of. In a contingency of this nature, the convention ought to be 
reciprocal between the parties concerned in it. To tlie (pieries proposed 
by the collector of Bhahabad, I think the following answer should be 
given : — ■ 

^ 101. That the villages be not all made over to one farnun; but 
disposed of in lease to several, according to their value and situation;, 
and the character and responsibility of the farmer. 

102. To the second, that a promise of Eokurrery at the end of 
the lease be not made, for the reasons which I have assigned iinclor the 
former resolution, as well as on the suggestion of the Board of .Revenue. 

103. It is unnecessary to repeat the argumeuts of the collector of 
Bauglepore, which have been before noticed and replied to* 

Reiolutiou 7^A.— That the sudder kisthundy be so regulated, 
as to afibrd the zemindars ail possible eonveiueiice in the dis- 
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charge of their rents, with a due regard to the security of Go« 
veiDinent ; and that the collector report whether any and 
what inconvenience would ensue, from extending the period 
of the sudder kistbixndy to two months instead of one, 

104. I shall quote the observation of the Board of Revenue, on the 
remark made hy the collector of Behar on this resolution : that it ap- 
pears to apply only to the first part of the resolution, the regulation of 
the sudder kistlmiidy, according to the convenience of the renters. 

105. I am decidedly of opinion, that the kistbundy ought to be 
monthly; and iliat the reasons stated against the extension of it, are 
solid ; the alteration would bo attended with risk, which prudence 
ought to avoid. 

llesoluHon Silt. — Tliat, as the number of persons pa^nng reve» 
line immediately to Government, may, in consequence of form- 
ing a settlement with the zemindars, be greatly increased, 
the colli^etoT report if it will be necessary and advisable to 
a|>])oint tahsilders to receive tlic revenue, from a certain num- 
ber of the land-holders ; and whether any and what addition- 
al expense will he required on this account. 

106. My remarks upon tliis have been already detailed. With 
respect to tlie expense, I see no reason to apprehend tliat the establish- 
ment of taljsildars, will diminish the resotu'ces either in Shahabad or 
Behar. In the districts ofTirhoot and Sarun, where the inci'ease of 
charges are stated enormously high, wo shall be better enabled to 
judge, wlion some progress is made in the settlement, as this will be 
progi'essive ; the expense will of course keep with it. 

RcfiohUion 10th. — That unless any objections, arising from the 
insufliciency of the number of Sicca Rupees in circulation, 
should occur, all engagements between Government and the 
x<unindars, talookdars, and iarmers, be made in Sicca Rupees, 
and that no other species of Rupees be 3*eceivedin payment of 
the revenue; and, if any such objections should occui\ that 
the collectors be required to detail them, and to state their 
opiinon with as much accuracy as they may he able, as to the 
ad<litional number of Sicca Rupees which it would he neces- 
sary to introduce into the circulation of their respective dis- 
to enable the piemindars, talookdars, and farmers, to pay 
their revenues in that specie, 

107* The stated insufficiency of the Sicca Rupees in circulation, 
is an insuperable obstacle to the ‘immediate declaration of this specie 
alone, being tlxe legal tender of payment ; yet the collectors of Shahabad 
and Behar do not urge this ol>jection. 

1(18. The information given in the last part of this proposition, 
is not BO ample as I could wish : indeed, it may he presomed of difficult 
attainment. The following is all that I can collect upon- it. 

109. In Tirhoot, the Sonant Rupees with respect to Sicca, are 
stated in tlie proportion of two to one. 

110. In Purnoali, the Sicca Rupees are said to make no part of 
the actual circulation, and never amount to a considerable quantity: 
that, to carry the resolution into efiect, the currency must be changed, 
and a imml)er of Sicca Rupees, equal to the whole circulation, be intro- 
duced, This is estimated at twenty kes .of Rupees. In Sircar Sarun 
the quantity of Siccas required for the circulation, is stated at cue 
year’s produce. 
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' Mr. 111. The objections to the resolution, and the grounds on which 

Q they stand, are as' follows 

bept, receive for the produce of their 

goods, w^hich are iiotSiccas; the zemindars, what ^ they collect from 
them by impelling the zemindars to pay Siccas. The compulsion ex- 
tends through the under^renters to the ryots, upon whom the weight 
to the shroffage ultimately falls. 

112. The resolution would afford an opportunity for the greatest 
impositions upon the ryots. 

113. But although there are objections to compelling the zemin- 
dars and renters to make good their payments in Siccti Rupees, 1 agree 
with the Board of Revenue, in the propriety of the resolutimp— 

That all engagements between Government and the zemindars and 
talookdars should be in Sicca Rupees ; and that further, a clause should 
be inserted, obliging them to pay the same vspecies of Rupees to the col- 
lectors, as they receive from their under-tenants. 

114. This clause has a reference to the future regulation of the 
coinage, when, in consequence of the proposed coinage, Sicca Rupees be- 
came more in quantity. The zemindars and talookdars, without tlm 
clause, may protract the progress of the coinage, by an intermediate 
exchange of the sorts which they received for the Sicca species* 

11a. I agree with the Board of Revenue in the propriety of esta- 
blishing printed forms of pottahs, as suggested by the collector of Behar ; 
but they cannot, I think, be prepared in time, for the new settlement. 
I wish also to know, if the proposition is meant to extend to the pot- 
tahs given by the zemindars to their under-tenants. 

116. Thie collector of Shahabad states also an important query 
— whether, after the conclusion of the settlement, the zemindars are to 
be allowed to borrow money, on the credit of their estates ; or to dis- 
pose, by sale or otherwise, of such estates or any parts thereof, register- 
ing such sales or transfers in the collector’s cutcherry, for the purpose 
of ascertaining from whom the revenue of Government is cleinandable, 

117. The collectorof Behar, in an address to the Board of Revenue, 
of the i3th July 1788, which was submitted to tlie decision of this 
Board, proposed an alteration of the 53rd and 56tii Articles of the Re- 
venue Regulations, the former of which, prohibits the conferring of any 
grants of lands, or authorizing any alienations, sale, mortgage, or other 
transfer of landed property, without the expi’css sanction of tlie Board 
of Revenue ; and the latter, prohibits the sale of lands belonging 
to any zemindar or other proprietor, without the previous and ex- 
press sanction of the Board of Revenue, which could not be given, with- 
out that of the Supreme Board. 

118. 1 have always pmceedod with caution, in recommending 
alterations of the public regulations. The restriction conveyed in the 
53rd Article existed long before the date of the regulations referred to, 
and was suggested originally, I believe, with a view to prevent collu- 
sive transfers, and particularly to guard against the influence of the 
public officers over the zemindars. 

i 119* As it now stands with respect to Behar, considering the 
great distance of that province ftom the seat of Government, it must 
operate virtit'aMy to the prohibition ..of all transfers, to the depreciation 
ptopetty, and the evident inconvenience and distress of the 
propriltors in many cases. 

120. I would therefore propose the revocation of the 53rd Reguk- 
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tioE wiili respect to Behar, and that the question of the collector of Mr. 
Shahabad should be answered in the affirmative. A new regulation 
must of course be substituted in lieu of that annulled, with the ne- 
cessary cautions and provisions. It is not absolutely necessary that it 
should form a part of the present instructions. The notification of the 
permission will be at pi'esent sufficient for the renters. 

121. With respect to the 56th Regulation, it cannot be rescinded^ 
without a deviation, from the orders of the Court of Directors ; nor would 
I, independent of this recommend it. The power of distraining, may 
be delegated to the collectors ; this, will be sufficient for them, and the 
sale be postponed, for the orders of the Supreme Board as at present. 

122. The resolutions of this Board, on the ISth July, in reply to 
the query stated by the collector of Sliahabad in the affirmative, 
whether the settlement is to be made with Rajah Bickermajeet Sing 
for liis own zemindarry, uniting liis malikana villages to the khalsa 
lands, as before tlie allowance of malikana took place. 

123. But the same resolutions direct, that no settlement be made 
with Inm, until he sliall have discharged the balances due from him, 
and the claims upon his malikana lands. It becomes a question, there- 
fore, in case the rajah should be unable to make good his arrears, 
whether the lease of his own zemindarry shall be granted for the period 
of ten years, as this would exclude him from the possession during that 
time. I think it would be more equitable to limit the period of the 
leases in this instance, to three years, by which time, the objects of 
this arrangement may be completed, and the rajah be then restored. 

124^. In all cases where the zemindars have resigned the manage- 
ment of their lands, retaining possession of the malikana or tithe, it 
should, I think, be established aKS a general rule, tiuit the whole be re- 
annexed, and that the}^ bo required to enter irito engagements for the 
whole zemindarry, imduding the malikana. The ternos of the lease 
will, in this case, be regulated by the definition of the terms of the 
tliird resolution ; if they decline, the settlement should be made with 
others, and the zemindar receive his malikana in money. 

1 25. All grants of malikana confirmed by the Supreme authority, 
are of course to be excepted from thiwS rule, and should be reported ; 
and we must establish provisions for cases in wliich the malikana, after 
authorized separation, may have been mortgaged or sold. 

KAMGHtJE. 

12fh I have separated the consideration of Ramghur from the 
other parts of Behar, as the circumstances of it, are in some respects 
peculiar to it. 

127. It does not appear that the collector makes any general ob- 
jections to the proposed plan of settlement j but ho states some queries 
and remarks relating to particular districts, which are now to be con- 
sid ered 

128 . Ourrekdeah and Chakye The questions regarding these 
perguni>ah.s are two. 

Whether the objections made by the collector to committing these 
districts to the charge of the zemindars are to be deemed valid, or not. 

Whether Mokurrery pottahs, which have been granted in these 
districts by former collectors, are to be held valid ; if so, and it should 
be decided that the zemindars are to have charge of their lands, _ from 
what funds are they to keep up an establishment for the collection of 
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Mr Shore's tlieir revetiues and police of their country, as they will have no right 
to collect more than the amount of those potiahs. 

* ' 129. The state of these pergumiahs, is thus described ; That 

they are held by a number of talookdars and gnatwars, all of whom 
have separate pottahs. The revenue which they now pay has conti- 
nued so long without alteration, that each man considers his land held 
at a Mokurrery tenure. The pottahs have continued from year to year. 

130. He gives his firm opinion, that the only way to preserve 
these two places, in their present quiet state, which is of such great 
consequence to the low countries, is to confirm the Mokurrery pottahs. 
That the Rajah Currickdeah is ignorant, incapable of business, involved 
in his circumstances, and has no man to manage for him. That the 
zemindars of Chok 3 ^e declined holding their lands some years ago ; 
that the two brothers zemindars are, at variance with each other ; and 
that the talookdars and gnatwars, if tlie zemindars were restored, 
would fly the country from their oppressions. 

131. From this description, it would seem that the object of a 
permanent settlement with the actual proprietors of the soil* has been 
already accomplished in the two districts ; yet it also appears, by the 
account settlement, tliat a small increase was levied upon them last 
year, and the collector himself, proposed an addition of 10 per cent, in 
opposition to the idea of a Mokurrery tenure. 

132. The collector, upon a presumption that the zemindars of 
these districts, will not be reinstated in the possession of their lands, 
proposes that the Nankar villages should be appropriated, as at present, 
to the maintenance of the Currickdeah Eajah, which in that case, 
would be proper ; and further, that the allowance now made to the 
Chakye zemindars by the Company, may he struck off, and the Mokur- 
redars be obliged to pay their malikana in lieu thereof, which they can 
very well afford to do. 

183. To this last proposition, there is an objection on the face 
of it, that it is an enhancement of rents already fixed : before it is adop- 
ted, the collector should be called upon to reply to this objection, and 
if such a measure would not be considered by the puttahdars as an in- 
fringement of the rights confirmed to them by Government. 

PALAMOW. 

134, The settlement of this district is now made in the name of 
the young rajah, but the whole responsibility rests with his relations 
and Dewan Sheopersliaud Sing, The question regarding it is, whether 
the rajah’s name should be left out of the engagements for ten years. 
The collector recommends the confirmation of the present mode, 

135, The Board will observe, that it is rather a deviation in form 
than in principle, from the resolution excluding minor and female ze- 
mindars. In all proceedings regarding the Eamghur disfriets, caution 
should be observed; and I w.ould recommend the confirmation of 
the present system. The manager, unless peculiar objections occur to 
the measure, should be directed to execute the prescriptions on the 
fi.ffeh resolution for the distribution of the sudder assessmeni 

KAGPORE. 

^ 135. For the reasons and explanations assigned by the collector, 

lU his letter of June the 2()th, 1789, 1 concur in opinion with him, that 
the regulations should not extend to this district. 

the letter t^^ouble of reference, I subjoin a quotation from 
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The amount received from this pergunnah, being more in the Shore’s 
nature of a tribute^ than a revenue pi'oportioned to the produce of the 
soil, the apportioning the present junima on the village, will be at- ' ’ 

tended with disadvantage to the Company, in case any of them should 
be hereafter sold at the assessed rate for a balance, because it is well 
known the country yields more than is paid by the rajah, consequent- 
ly his villages must be much under-rated, to bring them within the sum 
he now pays. I am apprehensive the extending these regulations to 
this district, will be attended with very bad consequences; and that it 
will be better if continued on the footing it now is. For the people, 
who are jealous and uncivilized, may suppose the taking an account of 
tiieir villages, and sending a person to collect the sayer duties, is a pre- 
lude to some more serious innovations ; and may therefore be induced 
to make a resistance in the first instance, by which a very heavy ex- 
pense may be incurred, but no advantage reaped.” 

i.17. The explanation given by the collector of the sayer duties, 
deserves attention ; ho recommends that they be made independent of 
the zemindar, as it will be of great ease to the merchants. 

138. For the collection of these duties he encloses a plan, the 
principle of which is, that the sayer duties be only levied upon the 
first sale of the goods, observing upon ir, that the amount of them will 
fall off considerably at first, but that this will bo amply made up, 
when the trade is set free from the various impositions and impedi- 
ments to which it is now subject. 

139. Upon a suppositiim that this plan be not a<lopted, he re- 
commends that a davogah be appointed to remain at Chitra, and Naibs 
toeach pergiirinah, who will establish chokies at the several ghauts, and 
collecit on the goods, agreeable to tlie present rate, on their entering the 
ctMiutry ; with this difference only, that goods having paid duty atone 
ghaut, shall not be subject to any other demand in the districts under 
him ; he furtlier observes, that there are scarcely any established gun- 
ges in the country, notwithstanding its great extent ; but three arti- 
cles of tlie proposed regulations have an immediate reference to the du- 
ties ccdlected at the gunges on the sale of goods. 

140. From this explanation it (dearly ap[)oars, that a groat part of 
the sayer is in fact a rhadary duty, collected upon goods passing and 
rcipassing, which, by the public regulations, ought long ago to have 
coasted. The situation of ilamghur may perhaps have prevented the 
introduction of them there. 

14J. Considering this, and that the Company have thought pro- 
per to abolish all provincial duties, there cannot, 1 think, exist a doubt 
of the propriety of ordering the abolition of all such as fall within this 
description, and that of course, all chokies, as far as they are establish- 
ed for the purpose of collecting duties, should be withdrawn from the 
gliauts. Nothing seems more likely to contribute to the improvement 
of Ramghur than to frustrate the intercourse between that district 
and others, whether belonging to the Company or not. The aboli- 
tion of the duties will of course occasion a diminution of the public 
rcivenue ; but the object is of sufficient importance to warrant 
it, Ramghur, from its situation, and the nature of the soil, rot:ky 
and improfitable, can never be brought into a more populous or culti- 
vated state, unless great encouragement to now inhabitants be luild 
out,; great part of the district is nBiuntairiouSj and overrun with im-* 
penetrable woodj-j, 
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14-'> If the Board concur with me in this determination, the 
question is then reduced to the collection of duties on the eales of goods 
arthe gunges, bazars, and ghauts ; and the fourth resolution, with the 
subsidiary explanations and queries, may be applied to the districts 

comprising the collectorship of Bamghur. q- , n 

143. The objections stated to the declaration of the Sicca Rupees, 
as the only legal tenders, are sufficient to prevent the publication of it ; 
andalthoih the collector rather recommends the protraction of the 
Lts to two months, as a relief to the zemindars, I do not think the 
general rule should be modified to this particukr instance. 

^ 144. The entire rental of the districts under the Ramghur collec- 

torship which are regulated, according to the Behar year, amounts to 
Sa. R? 89,2i0. 10. b. 2 only; and, exclusive of the districts already 
adverted to, there are two only remaining, Ramghur and 
resolutions regarding this district if 

made should be approved, must be siiecial ; and I think it must be- 
come an exception to the general plan proposed for Behar. 

145. I do not observe, in the correspondence ot the collector, any 
specific rules for the security of the ryots. ^ I well know the diihculty 
of making them, but some must be established. Ihe great pomt re- 
quired is, to determine what is and what is not oppression, that justice 
may be impartially administered, according to fixed rules, in Beiiar 
the variations in the demands upon the ryots, are not so great as m 
Bengal ; the system of dividing the produce affords a clear and deJnute 
rule; whenever that prevails ; and tlie regulations need not be so 

minute, as those which I proposed for Bengal • i i* 

146. I have taken the liberty to prepare, for the consideration 

and determination of the Board, the propoHitions which rcHulfc from the 
preceding coMiderations, in the form of re.solutions, together with t ie 
draft of a letter to the Board of Revenue upon the subject of the .setUe- 
ment. This mode will facilitate decision, which should be inade with 
as little delay as possible, ius the Fussilly year is nearly expired ; but 
delay is of small comparative importance to the propriety of the re- 
solutions, I have neither noticed Midnapore nor the Kalb Districts ; 
but shall lose no time in submitting to the Board my sentiments upon 


them. . , 

147. It will however bo proper to mention in tins place, a pro- 
position of the collector of Tirhoot, for resuming the grant of dustoorat 
to the rajah of that district, and for mariking him an allowance^ of 
12,000 Rupees annually, in compensation for this i-esumption. The 
dustoorat, as the collector informs us, was originally granted by All- 
verdi Khan, was subsequently confirmed by Oossim Ally ; was resum- 
ed by this Government in 1178, and again re.stored in llS.o during 
the resumption, for seven years, an allowance of 12,000 Rupees was 
given to the rajah in lieu of the dustoorat ; and 1 find by the pub- 
lic accounts, that the annual collections were from 12,900 to 14,500 
Rupees. The dustoorat comprehends a variety of articles, of which the 
following is an enumeration, for the Fussily year 1187, taken froOi an. 
account obtained by me at Patna, from the rajah. 

1. Sudderee. 

2. ErkAnnee 

8. Pergunnatoe 

4. Dustoor Mohurer 

5. Dustoor Mokuddum 


4,620 

14,1.52 

4,000 

750 

4,168 
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6. Malikana 

7. Dusfcoors Tufkn.o 

8. Mokurrery 

9. Serf ' 


10,000 
3.507 
5.059 
4,2!! J- 


Total without fractions — Es, 48,028 


Mi\ Shore’tJ.i 
Miiiutio, 1 8 th 
Sept. 


If Mr. Bathurst’s propo.sal for resuming'this allowance be approved, 
the Company will gain the difference between the above sum, and tlie 
allowance which may be granted to him in compensation. From the 
great dispi’oportio-n between the actual amouiit of tlie dustooiat, and 
that collected under this head, when it was re.sumecl by Government, 
lam inclined to believe that many additional articles have been 
annexed to it. Those stated are, I understood, collected indiscri- 
minately from all the pergunnahs under the rajah’s jurisdiction, and 
c.ven from the jaghiredars : whether they ave _o])pre.ssivc, or not, can 
only be determined, by knowing the annjunt of the entire as.sessmeiit 
upon those who pay them. The terms of the grant, a.s far as they relate 

to the question of resumption, are, “ on condition of discharging the 
revenue and supporting the interest of Government. ” The collector 
thus interprets the original, and properly, I think ; and is of opinion 
that the terms ax’e conditional, and afford a ground for resuming the 
(lustooiut, and granting a compensation in lieu thereof. But the terms 
are, I tliink, too general, to authorize thi.s conclusion. Though I strongly 
object to the principle and nature of such grants ; yet considering the 
inode in which that in question, as being made, and subsequently cou- 
lirmod, as well as the increase levied in the last fourteen years from 
Tirhoot, stated by the collector at 8(1,867 Ru])ecs, I have since doubts 
of the propriety of adopting the proposition for the resumption of the 
ilustoorat,— the malikana forms a part of it. T would, in the first 
instance, propose obtaining furtlier information upon this subject; 
andliave accordingly formed resolutions for the purpose, _ which will 
explain, without repeating them here, the nature of the information 
required- 


148. Some of the proposed resolutions have been suggested by 
tlie letters from the collectors, the subject of which is not particularly 
adverted to in this minute. _ The tendency of them will be obvious 
without a particular explanation ; and I have annexed such of the Ben- 
gal propositions, as appeared to me applicable. 

349. In discussing general regulations, of importance to the wel- 
fare of the community, and the interests of the Company, 1 think jt a 
duty to state all the material objections which occur, that i may nei- 
ther be deceived tnysolf, nor mislead the judgment of those who de- 
iH'ud upon me for information. By this mode, tlie nient of now plans 
may he fairly estimated; many difficulties, by being foreseen, are ob- 
viated ; and the principles of acting, being avowed a,nd displayed, tlie 
errors or advantages flowing from them may be discnminated, and 
sueeess or failure be traced to the principles themselves, or in the (tou- 
diict of the sy.stem established. 


iiicnl 


50. That objections still exist to the proposed ])lan ol settle- 
evideuC as that none could be adopted frceJVom objee- 

7i> 
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Mr. Shore’s tions. They are, however, such as may be overcome, by adueexer- 
' Minute, 18th tion of diligence and understanding. i , -i t , 

Sept i789* 152 ^ These reasons, will apologize to the Board for a detail wliicli, 

to them, in many instances, may be deemed superfluous. I may 

further add, it is calculated to afford the Court of Directors that infor- 
mation which they have required. 

fSigned) JOHNSHORlt. 


18^A Septembci- 1780. 


PitoPOSED Resolutions. 


Proposed Kc« 
?iolutlOllH« 


The Governor General in Council, having taken into matpc con- 
sideration, the address of the Board of Revenue accompanying the 
replies of the collector of Behar to the requisitions of the 20th May 
last, now recorded, together with the Minute of Mr. Shore upon this 
subject, proceeds to pass his final determination upon the settlement of 
the Behar district for a period of ten years, to commence with the 

ensuing Fussily year ] 197. . . „ , r 

The Resolutions of the 20th May last, containing the plan oi settle- 
ment, the Board will consider them in the form then recorded, and 
revoke, confirm, or alter them, with such additions and amendments 
as are suggested by the observations upon them, now under con- 
sicleration. 


Resolved therefore as follows : 

That the First Resolution be confirmed, with the following addition 

and explanations : 

First.—That iffl'om want of sufficient materials or information, 
or oil account of otlier impediments, the collectors of Beltai* should not 
be able to complete the settlement of all the districts uiider their cliarge, 
agreeable to the presciibed plnn, within the period of the Fussily year 
1 197, the settlement of the districts wherein it caimot be adopted, be 
made for one year only, according to the principles laid down in the exist- 
ing regulations of the 25th April 1788. 

Second. — That in the execution of the fundamental resolution, iluj 
collectors proceed with due caution and information, it being expot*i',ed 
of them that they be able to furnish, when called upon, clear and satis- 
tactoiy explanations upon their proceedings, particularly in the article 
of the amount of the jumma. 

Third.— That where more proprietors than one possess an undivided 
estate, the settlement bo made with them jointly, and they 1)o loft to 
determine the mode of management amongst themselves, with an 0]3- 
tion, in case of disagreement, to obtain a division of their lands at their 
own expense, and a proportional allotment of the revenue assessed 
thereon ; the determinations of the majority of the proprietors, or of 
the majority of those present, in case the absence of any, to be binding on 
the remainder, as to the choice of a manager. 

Fourth. — That where a ))ortion of land stands in the joint names 
of several proprietors, or of onci for anany, but each proprietor has his 
separate share in his own possession and management, or in that of an 
ugent for him, the settlement be made for each share, with the person 
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venue assessed u}3on it. 

Fifth. — In case of mortgages, if the mortgagee lias obtained posses- 
sion of the land, the settlement is to be made with him, and the pro- 
prietor to be declared entitled to succeed to his engagements on reco- 
vering possession, either by discharge of his obligation, or by the de- 
cision of a Court of justice. If the mortgagee has no^ possession, the set- 
tlement is to be made with the proprietor in possession, and the mort- 
gagee in like manner succeed to the lease, in case of possession being 
subsequently adjudged to bim. 

Sixth.' — If after due enquiries, and a reference to ilie Mofussil re- 
cords, the proprietors of any lands cannot be ascertained, the lands j>ro 
iempore to be held khas ; and tlie same mode is to be adopted %vitli 
regard to absentees. In both cases, an advertisement to be issued, re- 
quiring tlie proprietors or absentees to attend within a period of six 
loonihs; and if they should not be fortbcomiiig at the expiration of 
that period, a settlement to be made with a 'fanner for ten years, al- 
lowing a preference to the zemindar nearest in situation, on his acquies- 
cence to the jiimma, ami terms prescribed by the collector. 

Seventh,— That where the proj)eidy of the lands is disputed, the 
sidilonicnt be made with the proprietor in posscission, under an express 
declaration, that he is nevertheless liable to the claims upon the (estate, 
which is transferrable to any other to whom the property may be 
subsequently adjudged. If any case should occur, where none of tlie 
claimants shall have been previously in possession, they arc to 
allow'od to appoint a nu'Muigcr, until their claims shall have Ijceii deter- 
mined ill the dewaniqy adaulnt; but if they should not agree to a, 
managcj ‘5 that the lands be held khas, and the surplus produce, after 
discharging the revciuic, bo kept in deposit untill tlie jight of properly 
he adjmlged. 

'Eighth.— Tlia-t where disputes exist eoiieerning the boumlaries of 
lands, they be left to be adjusted in tlie dewanny adaulnt, and 
settlement bo made in the meantime, for the lands in possession of the 
disputing parties respectively. 

Ninth.— That if any petty zeminda.rs be desirous of continuing to 
pay their revenues through a principal zemindar, as at present, in pro- 
ilnVaicje to ilie collector, or tahsildar on his part, they bo permitted to 
do so, and the settlement for their lands is to be made accordingly 
with such principal zemindar ; but that in all such cases, a written 
declaration must be taken from the petty zemindars, setting forth tlnnr 
rocjuest, with the reasons thereof ; and the collectors ai”e to be parti •« 
cularly enjoined to be satisfied that sucli declarations are voluntary. 

N.intln~That it bo declared optional with all proprietors to ciigagu 
or not for the revenue of their lands ; and that, in the event of iluur 
declining, from objections to the amount of the jumma-, the collectnrs 
be directed to bold the lands khas, reporting the circumstance to th(^ 

Hoard of .Revenue, with the grounds on which they have iixed ilic 
amount of the jumraa, that the Board may coniitm tlie buiu, or 
such i‘urih(jr inquiry into the objections of the zemindavs, as they may 
think proper. In the event of the jumma being conllnned, the, c.o! 
lecjtors a.re to rec|iiire the zemindars to emter into engagements !br it, 
ami, upon iboir declining, are to let the lands in farm for the- peruid 
of icni 3'cars, 
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Special, for Bauglepoee. 

That the settlement be not made with the Mtiskooiy talookdara of 
Bauglepore, described by the collector to be situated within the juris- 
diction of the zemindars, and paying their rents to them, but with the 
zemindars of such districts, as heretofore. 

The settlement having been concluded with the zemindar, he 
shall be required toWter into engagements with talookdars situated 
within his zemindarry, and paying their rents to him, for the same 
period as his own lease, not liable to any increase or decrease during 
the term of it. And the zemindar is to be required to deliver, 
within three months after the conclusion of his own settlement, to the 
collector, a record of the settlement entered into between him and the 
talookdars, specifying their names, their talooks, and the jumma pay- 
able by each. 

In order to prevent undue exactions upon the talookdars in the 
predicament described, the following rules are to be attended to 

That no zemindar be authorized to demand any increase from the 
talookdars under his jurisdiction, upon the jumma of the elapsed year 
119C, although he should himself be subject to the payment of an 
increase in the jumma of the present year, except upon proof to the 
collector that be is entitled so to do, either b}^ tlie special custom of 
his district, or by the conditions under which the talookdar holds his 
tenure, or that the talookdar, by receiving abatements from hisjumnm, 
has subjected himself to a demand for the increase, and that tlie lands 
are capable of affording it. 

If in any instance, it be proved that a zemindar exacts more from 
a talookdar than he has a right to do by the terms of the Bcttlement 
between them, or should be guilty of oppression tow^j.rds him, the talook 
shall be separated from his jurisdiction, and the rents thereof in future 
he paid to the officers of Government. 

PuRNEAii, Special. 

That, althougli the preceding resolutions must be understood as 
extending to Purueah, Tirhoot,and Shawabad, the Board, nev(n’theless, 
deem it necessary to take notice of some propositions from the colhsciors 
of these districts, in order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
orders. 

First, with regard to Bhurrumpore.— That althougli the board are 
sensible of the inconveniences stated by the collecioji*, with regard to 
the management of this district, they cannot depart froju the funda- 
mental resolution, so far as to authorize a settlement to he made wiiii 
farmers instead of with a zemindar. 

That, to correct the stated evils as far as possible, llic collector 
be authorized, in c^Lse the proposition should appear to him eligible, to 
appoint a sezawal at DhuiTumpoi^e, for the general ))!irp{)se of control- 
ling the conduct of the zemindarry agent, and of pi^ot<^cting tlu) ryots 

against arbitrary demands ; and to rei)ortaU HiUiU oircumstiirico.s relat- 
ing to their eomluct, as may be rofiuisite for Ids inlormatjoii. The 
sezawai IS not to iiitcrfero either in making thesettloment, orincolloct- 
ing it iroin the Mofussil farmers or ryots, or in any iniitters of adaiilut 
jurisdiction ; but tho collector may, if he shoidd think it iirojicr, 
empower him to receive the revenues when collected from tin; zeudn- 
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darry agents, and to take care that the stipulations of Government are Troposeu. 
lulfilled previous to the dispatch of any part of the rents to the zemin- solutions. S‘ 
dar of Tirhoot. 

With respect to revenue complaints, the sezawal may be authoriz- 
ed to hear them, and decide tipon them ; and the collector will prescribe 
such rules for his conduct, in this respect, as he may deem necessary. 

In concluding the settlement with the zemindar, considering the 
capacity of the district, the Board expect that a provision be made for 
the charges of the sezawal, without uurthening Government with the 
expense of his salary and establishment. 

Ordered. — That the Boai'd of Revenue, having obtained the necessary 
information, give their opinion on tlie propriety of separating the di'^- 
trict of Dhuri-umpore from the collectorship of Purncah, and of annex- 
ing it to that of Tirhoot. 

Natpoee and Goeaeee. 

_ Under the declaration for the exclusion of the zemindar, contain- 
ed in the ninth i-esolution, and the authority delegatedlo the collector 
in consequence thereof, it appears to the Board tliat tlie evils resultin'^ 
from the inftuonce of the zemindar may be obviated, and corrected 
without a formal annihilation of her proprietary riglits. Hei' authority 
over the districts in (pmstion, in conseiiuenec of tlie resolution is 
entirely to cease. 

Tiehoot, Specxat,. 

On the plan of settlement proposed by the collector of Tirhoot, 
the Board deem the following observations necessary I’oi- his infor- 

luafcioB, 

That, by the general resolutions proscribed for his guidance, a 
settlement is to be made with Mahdoo Sing, for Ids milkeeut lands 
only,^and with the other zemindars and talookdars for their lands. 

That the settlement be made with the rajah, independent of the 
dustoorat, the Board rc.serving their final resolutions upon the col- 
lector’s proposition for resuming it, until the receipt of the information ' 
now required from him. 

First. — The component articles of the dustoorat, and an explana- 
tion in what manner the collections on this account are made, and 
whether any, and what artieh'-s have been added to it since tlie’resti- 

tution ill 1185, 

Swondly. — That the collector give his opinion, whether ho deems 
any of the articles composing it oppressive. 

That the collector bo authorized to take into his own charge, the 
collection of the dustooiut, in those pergnnnahs which are not includ- 
ed in the milkeeut of itajah Mahdoo Sing, keeping the amount in de- 
posit; and with_ respect to the dustoorat in his own milkeeut, that the 
rajah be authorized to collect it, until a determination upon it to be 
made, under an_ obligation to account for thi^ money so collected. If 
re((uired to do it, and to abide the decision of Government: — that 
tlHi collector immediately resquiro from the rajah, a particular iiceoimt 
of his collections on account of dustoorat, during the two last, years ; 
ami that to enable him to compare and verify the above account 
when obtained. — Oi-dcred. 

That tlui accountant of the revenue dc]tartment do furnish the. col- 
lector of 'firlioot with co] ties of (he accounts in his oliice. regardiiig the. 
dustoorat. 
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Hesolved further :-That the collector of Tirhoot be authorized to 
resume unauthorized Mokurreries, as well as lauds alienated without 
authority, as far as they are resumahle by the general regulation tor the 
Bazee Zameen lands ; and to require from tho zemindar, or zemindars 
of Tirhoot, a proportionable consideration in the amount ot their 
respective assessments, in consequence of such resumptions, which will 
become a part of the jumma payable by them. With respect to lands 
farmed to favourites and relations at a reduced jumma, the collector 
will equalize the assessment as far as possible ; so that the whole may 
be established upon a general footing of equality. The application of 
this consideration, will of course affect the terms of the settlement 
with Mahdoo Sing, as well as with the other proprietors with whom 
engagements are to be concluded. 

Shakabad. 


That the settlement be made with Eajali Bickermajeci Sing, for 
his own zeiTiindany, agreeably to the resolutions of the I8ih July, alter 
he shall have discliarged the balances due from him, and the claiins 
upon the malikana lands that if the Rajah should be unable tomak<^, 
o’ood his arrears and the claims upon the malikana, that no settlement 
be made with the Rajah, but that the lands be let to farm for a period 
of three years only, including tlie malikana, or be retained khas, at the 
discretion of the collector : in cither case the malikana is to be appi'o- 
priated, agreeably to the resolutions of the above date, iii discliarge oi 
the claims of Government and creditors upon ilie rajah, with a, reserve 
of a proportion thereof for his subsistence. 

Eamohue. 


That, previous to a final decision upon thcpropoBiiions of the collec- 
tor, regarding Chakye and Currukdeah, he be required to give in- 
formation on the following points : j I 1 

First. — From what period thopottahs were granted to tlui ta,.ook- 
dars, gautwars, and tiikadars, and by what authority. 

Secondly. — As he considers these ])oitahs mokurrery, wliethcr the 
person holding under tlicm would not deem the deniand lor nialikana, 
px*oposed to be given to the Chakye i^emindars, an infringement ot the 
terms of them. 

Thirdly. — Whether all the persons holding these pottahs are talook- 
dars having a property in the soil, or any of them are tanners; and 
whether the ziemindars, before these pottahs were grantee I, had not 
milkeeut lands distinct from the talookdarry lands. 


Palamow, 

That the settlement of this district do continue, as at prescjnt, in 
the name of the rajah, and under the responsii>le management 
Sheophershaud Sing ; that it be made for a peniod of tern yc^ars, the 
manager to be considered, as holding his office only during the plea- 
sure of Government ; that is, as long as lie shall csonduct himself pro- 
perly, or until the minor rajah shall be of age to umlcrtake. the man- 
agement himself. 


’Nxummt 

That the regulations do not exbmd io UiIh dlstrieX, but ilmi ihe 
settlement be continued on the present footing, and be exUuubMl i,o n- 
period of ten years. 
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RAMGHUR and KiNDY, Proposed Re< 

solutioais„ 

That the settlement be made witli tlie rajahs of these districts res- 
pectively, for a period of ten years. The jumma in all the above dis- 
tricts, is to contimie at its present rate, with an exception of such 
remissions as may be allowed on account of the resolutions following 
regarding the sayer. 

That the kistbundy bo foimod, as at present, monthly. The dis- 
tribution of the kistsis left to the collector, who will of course take duo 
care that the periods of demand are adapted to the seasons of ])ro(Juce« 

That the collector, unless particular objections should occur, wliicli 
he is to slate, do take engagements from the proi)rietors and renters 
(or Sicca Rupees ; and that the kistbundy bo drawn out in that specie. 

It is not meant to enforce the payment iii tills specie. The currency 
of ilu5 district is to be received at its usual liatta. 

With respect to the saycr. — That all rhadarry duties be abolished, 
and that the chokeys at the gauts, as fai- as they are established for 
the collection of duties be withdrawn. If any of them should be 
necessary for other purposes, that the persons stationed at them" be 
strictly prohibited collecting any rhadarry duties. 

With respect to the gunges, &c. — That the four general resolutions, 
with the subsidiary explanation be issued to the collector for his 
guidance. * 

That the above resolutions be communicated to the collector, in 
lieu of tlio ten original resolutions, which, as far as they are not con- 
firmed by the above arc to be considered as revoked. 

2x1) Resolution. 

That the first part of this resolution only be confirmed, namely, 

' — That the Hettlernent be made for a period of ten years certain,” 
and that the remainder be omitted, 

Shd Eesolution. 

That this resolution stand confirmed, and that the collectors, in 
carrying it into execution, attend to the modes which have hitherto 
prevailed, in ascertaining the assets, and fixing the jumma between 
the petty land-liolders and principfll jaemindar or farmer, adopting in 
all practicable instances, the following general rule : — That the average 
product of the land for common years, wherever ascertainable, (assum- 
ing three or four for the calculation,) be taken as the basis of the 
settlement; and that from this, deductions be made equal to the mali- 
kana and kurcha, leaving the remainder, the jumma of Government, 

The Board rely upon the accuracy of the colleetoi'S, iti the application 
of this rule ; and they are authorizeeb iu the event of great uncertainty, 
to measure the land. This uncertainty, however, is to be reported to 
the Board of Revenue, and the measurement not to be undertaken, but 
on the clearest grounds of the necessity of it. 

That no remission upon tlio sudder jumma of the year 1196, be 
coniirmocl without the special sanction of the Governor General in 
Council. 

The zemindar to let the lauds of his zemindariy, under the pres- 
cribed restrictions, in what manner ho may thiiik proper ; but every 
engtigement contracted by him with under-renters, shall be specific 
as to the amount and conditions ; and all sums received by any 
zemindar or renter, over and above what is specified in the engagements 
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?ropsedEe» of the persoDS paying the same, shall be considered as extorted, and be 
ioltttions, repaid witii a penalty of double the amount. 

That no person contracting with the zemindar or talookdar, or 
employed by Mm in the management of the collections, above the 
degree of ryots, shall be authorized to take charge thereof, without an 
aumulnama or written commission signed by the zemiodar or ialook- 
dar, and copies of all such commissions to be deposited in the siidder 
cutclieny of the collectorship. 

4th PtESOLTITrON. 

That this resolution, as far as regard gauges, bazars, and haiits 
held within them be confirmed; but that it be not confirmed, witli 
regards to the hauts, or to the sayer generally. With respect to the.se, 
a declaration is to be made to the proprietors and renters, that the 
Government will prescribe such regulations, as they may deem ncjces" 
sary. With respect to the articles which shall hereafter compose the 
sayer, and the rates of collection upon them, and in the hauts, ilm 
proprietors and renters are to be bound by such regulation, without 
claiming any deduction on account of the abolition of any articles of 
sayer, or reduction of the rate.s. 

That the collector proceed, with as much expedition as pos,sible, 
to propose a plan for the regulation of the duties and tolls at the 
gunges, bazars, hauts, and several articles of the sayer ; specifying 
whether any and what part of them are included in the mehal, ami 
what articles they propose to abolish. 

The Board postpone their final resolution on the following point 
whether the gunges, bazars, hauts, and sayer, shall hereafter be inad(% 
over to the zemindars or not, until the report on this, subject required 
by the Board of Eevenue, and the information abovementioned, shall 
have been received, as well as answers to the following queries, now to 
be made to the collectors of Behar : — 

First. — Whether, in admitting the right.s of the zemindar.s to a 
pi'operty in the soil, they do not consider the gunges and bazars as 
miicli a part of that property, as any part of the lands in their 
possession ? 

Second. — If they do not, to point out the groundof thedisiinction. 

Third. — To report whether the zemin dans claim the gunges ami 
bazars as their property ; and whether they make any and what ob- 
jection to the vseparation of them. 

Fourth.~To report if there are not gunges, ])azarB, hauts, and sayer, 
in the lands held by the proprietors of altumghas, and the tenants of 
jaglieers ; and whether persons of this description, would ofiject to the 
separation of the gunges, &c., and the grounds of smth ol)jec;tioiis. 

Fifth. — As far as right of pro}>erty is concerned, to diHcriminate 
between the rights of zemindars and thos(3 of jaghcerdars and altum- 
ghadars, in ease objections on this ground should arise to tlie separa- 
tion of the gunges, &c. from the juris, diction of tlie latter. 

Sixthly. “Whether the abuses now prevailing in the gunges aro of 
such a nature, us not to bo coxTC3Ct<jd by rules ami limitations, without 
taking them under their own charge f 

hTH EeSOLUTION. 

That this resolution bo adopted wdth the*, followingaitorations 
That the distribution being made by the zemimlar, it bo notifitMj to 
liHti, that for any conside^*abk} wiltut partiality in the di.Hiribuiion of 
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tlie sudder assessmentj he will he liable to a fine ; and if such inequali- 
ij wibli respect to mortgaged lands, should be practised either by the 
mortgagee or ^ the mortgager, with a view* to defraud the other, the 
person suffering, upon proof thereof, shall be entitled to recover 
damages in the Court of Adawlut, in proportion to the injury sustained. 

Secondly.— That instead of three months, tlie first 3 ^ear of the 
lease be allowed for the preparation of the record required, whicli is to 
contain the name of the village, and, if possible, the boundaries thereof, 
the estimated quantity of land in it, distinguished into malguzzaree 

and hikeraj e, 

liird.— That to con-ect inequality in the distribution of the sudder 
assessment, from the improvement of some villages, and the decline of 
otliers, a village record is to be annually delivered, within the three 
first nionihs of cacli year. 

fbiirth. — It is not meant by this distribution, to require from the 
land-holders the amount of the actual assessment upon each village, or 
to prevent them requiring from the village-holders a larger sum than 
tlio amount of the sudder jomma ap]>ortioued thereon, but to obtain a 
standard, in case of transfer oi'land by sale or otherwise. 

Gth Resolution. 

That this resolution be confirmed, with the following additions:— 

^First.— That in the event of the farmer’s death previous to the 
expiration of his lease, it be at the discretion of Government to con- 
tinue the farm to his heirs or not ; and bo also at the option of the 
heirs to decliim the continuance of the farm, during the remainder of 
the l(‘-ase. No minor or female, is ever to b(^, allowed to succeed ; but 
it is the inieniioii of Govenimeiit to confirm the lease to the heir or 
successor, if a proper person, tipon his agreement to take it. 

Becondly.— That the villages, if numerous, shall not all be let to 
one farmer, but to several, according to their value and situation, and 
the responsibility of the fanner. 

7tii Resolution. 

That the first part of this resolution, viz : — '‘'That the sudder 
kistburidy b<^ so regulated as to afford the zemindars all possible con- 
" veiiicmce in the discharge of their rents, with a due regard to the 
security of Government,” be confirmed; and that the kislbundy conti- 
nue monthly as at present The distribution of the kistbundy is left 
to the collectors, who will of course take due care that the periods of 
4lemand are adapted to the seasons of produce. 

Bth Resolution. 

That tabsiklars be appointed to receive the revenue from a cer- 
tain number of petty land-holders, when judged advisable by the col- 
lectors, and that their cstabliKshment, &c. be paid by Government. 

Tluit the collectors report the extent of the jurisdiction, 
and their necessary establishment, as their appointment may bc- 
eome re<iuisite, in the course of forming the settlement ; but in 
doing so, that they be directed to observe all possible economy, consis- 
tent with thci security of the revenue, and the cfise of the land-holders. 
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9th Eesolution. 

That this resolution he confirmed and adopted with the following 

zemindavries, the property of 
excluded by tbis regulation, are to be considered kbas, 

StrlSs shalli fi»dm tte same manaer Imda jnd 

the profits beyond that amount, after ^nd of his 

belong to the proprietor; the expenses of ^js 

establishment, are to be paid by the collector, zemindars 

establishment, and the several regulations prescribed lor the zeminaais 

are to be executed by the managers. 

10th Besolxttion. 

That so much only of this resolution, as directs that “ all engage- 

Ml-: M 

.t at ™Mc 1. an Enpaes »c veceived hy them 

'““mltTSollSSegoinS *>'' “'"'"'S *» 

SltZiriertfedandlported by the 

infoi-mation on this point from the collector ot Bohar ; that the Boaid 
nf ■RAVpmie ureDarc tbe forms of such pofctalis and caboolcAis. 

That the 53rd Article of the Revenue Regulation be rosemdod ; and 
after the conclusion of the settlement, 

raw monev on the credit of their lands, by sale oi otheiwise, unriei 
certhin restrictions to bo hereafter dcterniined on; the notihoation to 

ThSrS ttelSie c»es, whe,-e the eemindata have . rpigned. 
or have" been deprived of the management of their lands, tehHiiing pos- 
i:rofaU:hrrmalikana,theW 

“ "ssss:ssr„rcfii 

nSed®trthn'«,''al^^^^^^^ S iLTkant kuds bo deemed 

S exeSe such as may have been made or confirmed by tlm Su- 
preme authoriti of the country, that is, the Governor General in Coun- 

^°That if™ny material injmy should, in the opinion ^^B^Sna 

occur to any iakvidual by the above resolution regarding the malikana, 

they be directed to report them to the Board ot Eevemie* 
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Tliat whereas from the ignorance, inattention, and oppressions of Proposed Ee- 
tlie zemindars, the greatest abuses have been practised in the collection, solutions* 
and the rjots have been exposed to exactions ; the following rules are 
BOW prescribed toall zemindars, talookdars, and persons entrusted with 
the revenues, for their immediate direction and guidance. 

That the rents to be paid by the ryots, by whatever rule or cus- 
tom they may be demanded, shall be specific as to their amount. If 
by a pottah containing the Ausil and Abwab, the amount of both shall 
be inserted in it, and the ryot shall not be bound to pay any thing be- 
yond the amount specilied, on account of kircha, salamy or any other 
article. 

If by a ticka pottah, the whole amount payable by the ryot, is to 
be inserted in it. If by any rule or custom, such as tlie payments of 
the last and preceding year, the rate of the village pergunnali or any 
other place, an account is to be drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, shewing what the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate, and a copy 
of it be given to them. Where the rents are adjusted upon a measuie- 
ment of the lands after cultivation, the rates and terms of payment 
shall be expressed in the pottah. 

If by any esbiblislied artd recorded jummabundy, that is to be the 
rule for demanding the rents. — If the rents are paid in kind, the pro- 
portion which the ryot is to pay, shall be specified either in accuiint 
or written agreement. 

In every mofussil cutcherry, the nirkbundy or rates of nirkdee 
huul, shall be publicly recorded, and the zemindar or renter is answera- 
ble for cnlbrcing tlie regulation, under a penalty of being fined for neg- 
lect, at the di.scrctlon of Government. 

That alisi of the j)utwarrics of the villages, be<Icpo.sited intliesudder 
cuiciierry of the collectorship, and in the cutcherry of tlio pergiumaln 
No farmeror zemindar shall be allowed to remove a putwarree, without 
the permisHion of the collector. 

No router shall be empowered to grant pottahs beyond the peziod 
of his lease, and no agent to grant them without authority h'oui the 
zemindar or talookdar, when in possession of the lauds, or of the mana- 
ger, wlum the zemindar and talookdar are excluded. 

All existing leases to under-renters and ryots, to remain in force 
to the peihxl of their expiration, unless proved to have l)eeri obtained 
by collusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. 

Every collector, renter, or receiver of the rents, throughout every 
gradation, from the zemindar to the ryot, shall be compelled to give re- 
Cidpts for all sums received by tliem, and a receipt in full, on the com- 
plete (lischaz-ge of every obligation ; and any person complaining that 
a receipt lias been refused him, upon establishing the charge, shall be 
entitled to double the amount paid by him, as damages from the 
p(3rson who received it. 

That in case any village or diskict should be affected by inunda- 
tion, or other calamity, causing the ryots to desert, it shall not be law- 
ful for any zemindar, or renter, or collector of the rents, to demand the 
rents of the ryots who az-e tied, from those which remain. 

That the zemindar or renter be not authorized to impose any Abwab 
or mothote, on any pretence whatever upon the ryots ; and every ex- 
action of this nature to be punished by a penalty, cKpzal to thret*. iimcjs 
the amount imposed. 

That no zemindar or farmer bo allowed to <ioutract any engagcN 
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Proposed Ee- ment, or authorize any act, contrary to the letter and meaning of these 
solutions. xe®'ulations. 

The malikana of excluded zemindars, is to be settled at 10 per 
cent, upon the amount of the sudder jumma of their lands. 

That it be notified to the zemindars, andbeeome anexpress condition 
of the engagements of rent-free lands, not at present constituting any 
part of the jumma of their zemindarries, shall be made for tho benefit of 
Government ; and the amount thereof, or such proportion thereof, as 
the Government may determine, shallbecome an addition to their jumma. 
The Government will determine the mode by a which an investigation 
of the rent-free land shall take place. 

That no grants of bazee zameen, or lakera,je land, under any de- 
nomination whatever, be made by any zemindar or talookdar, under a 
penalty that the lands so given bo confiscated to Government ; and 
that the grantee possessing the same, be compelled to pay as fine the 
rents thereof, during the period of their alienation. Any farmer, se- 
zawal, or other person making such grants, without the authority of 
Government, shall be subject to a fine of Rupees per begah, and the 
irrantee shall be liable to the fine abovemontioned. 


The Goveenoe General delivers the eoi.lowing Minute. 

Governor Ge- Thegreat ability displayed in Mr. Shore’s Minute, which introduced 
neral’sMimite, propositions for the settlement ; the uncommon knowledge which 
he has manifested of every part of the revenue system of this country ; 
’ the liberality and fairness of his arguments, and clearness of his style ; 
give me an opportunity, which my personal esteem and regard for him, 
and the obligation I owe him as a public man, for his powerful assist- 
ance in every branch of the business of this Government, must ever 
render peculiarly gratifying to me, of recording my highest respect for 
his talents, my warmest sense of his public-spirited principles,^ which, in 
an impared state of health, could alone have suppoited liim in execut- 
ing a work of such extraordinary labour; and lastly, my general ap- 
probation of the greatest part of ids plan. 

I am confident, however, that Mr. Shore, from his natural (tandour, 
as well as the public at large, will readily admit, that deeply int<;restcd 
as I must feel myself, in the future prosperity of this country, it would 
be unjustifiable in me to take any step of real importance, upon the 
suggestion even of the most capable advisor, without H(!riouHly weigh- 
ing it in my own mind, and endeavouring to reconcile the pro[)riety of 
it to my own conviction. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I am called upon by a sense^ of 
indispensable duty to dochu-e, that I cannot bring myself to agre.o with 
.Mr. Shore, in the alteration which he now projiosos to make in the 2d 
Resolution, of leaving out the notificfitiou to the laud-holders, that if 
the settlements shall be approved by the Court of .Directors, it will be- 
come permanent, and no further alteration of the jumma take place at 
the expiration of the ten yoai-s. 

When the Court of Directors determined to retain in thiiir own 
hands the right of confiming or anmdling tlui settlement at the expira- 
tion of a given term, they undoubtedly acted with becoming wisdom 
and caution. 
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The power of raaking a perpetual and irrevocable settlement of a 
great empire, without being subject to the revision of the controlling 
authority at home, would, in mj opinion, have been too great to dele- 
gate to any distant Government. I cannot, however, believe that they 
would have held out the flattering hopes of a 'permanent settlement, 
which alone, in my judgment, can make the country flourish, and se- 
cure happiness to the body of inhabitants, unless they had been pre- 
determined to confirm tlie perpetuity, if they found that their servants 
here had not failed in their duty, or betrayed the important trust that 
had been rc^posed in them. Nothing, I am persuaded, but our express- 
ing doubts and fears can make them hesitate ; and as I have a clear con- 
viction in my own mind of the utility of tlie system, I shall think it a 
duty 1 owe to them, to my country, and to humanity, to recommend it 
most earnestly to the Court of Directors, to lose no tiiue in declaring the 
|)erni*iuency of the settlement, provided they discover no material ob- 
jection or error; and not to postpone for ten years the commencement 
of the prosperity and solid iraproveineut of the country. 

Mn Shore has most ably, and, in my o])iniou, most successfully, 
in bis Minute delivered in June last, argued in favour of the rights oi' 
the zemindars to the ])roperty of the sf)il. But if the value orpm- 
nnuuuicy is to be withdmwu from the sedtlement now iji agitation, of 
what avail will tlie power of his argumentvS be to the zeniindars, for 
whoso rights he has contended? they are now to have their property 
in farm for a lease of ten years, provided they will j)ay as good rent 
for it, and this iiroperty is then to be again assessed, at whatever rent 
the Oovernment of this country may, at that time, think proper to 
imposi^. In any part of tlie world, where tlie value of property is 
knoMUi, would not such a, concession of a right (;f property in the soil, 
be called a cruel mockiny ? 

In a country wlierii tlu‘ landlord bas a peiananent projiorty in the 
soil, it will be worth his while to encourage Ills tenants, who hold his 
farm in lease, to improve that property; at any rate, ho will make 
suck an agrecmierit with them, as will prevent tlndr destroying it. 
But when the lord <d' the soil himself, the rightful owner of the land, 
is only to bticowe the tarmex for a kiase of ten years, and if he is then 
to be exposed to the demand of a new re, nt, which may ])crhaps be 
<lictated by ignorance or ra,paeity, wliat ho})es can there will 

not say ol‘ improvement, but of preventing desolation 1 will it not be 
his interest, during the early part of that term, to extract from tlie 
estate every possible advantage for himself ; and if any future hopes 
of a permanent settleirumt are tlien liekl out, to exhibit las lands at tlio 
end of it in a state of rain ? 

Although, howe’^cr, I am not only of opinion that the zemindars 
have the best right, but from being persuaded that nothing could be so 
ruinous to the public interest, as that the land should be retaine<l as 
tlic property ot Government ; I am also convinced, that failing the 
<daim of riglit of the zemimlars, it would be necessary for tlK3 public^ 
goo<l, to grant a right of property in the soil to them, or to persons of 
other descriptions* I think it imneccBBary to enter into any discus- 
sion of the grounds upon wJiieh their right appears to be founded. 

It is the most effectual mode for promoting the general improve*- 
ment of the country, which. I look upon as the in;portant object lor our 
present consideraiiou. 


Goi^ernor Ge- 
nerarsMinute, 
18 til Septeia- 
ber 1789 
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I may safely assert, that one-third of the Company’s territory in 
Hindostan, is now er jungle inhabited only by wild beasts. Will a ten 
years’ lease induce any proprietor to clear away that jungle, and en- 
courao-e the ryots to eome and cultivate his lands ; when, at the end of 
that lease, he must either submit to be taxed, ad Uhitum, for their 
newly cultivated lands, or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from 
his labour, for which perhaps by that time, he will hardly be repaid ? 

I must own, that it is clear to my mind, that a much more ad- 
vantageous tenure will be necessary, to incite the inhabitants of this 
country to make those exertions which can alone effect any substantial 
improvement. 

The habit which the zemindars have fallen into, of subsisting 
by annual expedients, has originated, not in any constitutional impel - 
fcction in the peojde themselves, but in the fluctuating measures of 
Government; and I canot therefore admit, that a period of ten years 
will be considercl by the generality of people, as a term nearly equal in 
estimate to perpetuity. 

By the prudent land-holders it will not, whatever it may bo by 
proprietors of a contrary description. It would be unwise therefore to 
deny the former the benefit of a permanent system, because the mis- 
raanao-ement of the latter will not allow them to dei’ive the same ad- 

0 , 

vantage ironi it. 

It is for the inietest of the State, that the landed property should 
fall into the hands of the most frugal and thrifty class of people, who 
will improve their lands and protect the ryots, and thereby promote 
the general prosperity of the country. 

If there are mea who will not follow this line of conduct whoa an 
opportunity is afforded them, by the enaction of good laws, it surely is 
not inconsistent with justice, policy, or humanity, to say, that the sooner 
their bad management obliges them to part with their property to the 
more industrious, the better for the State. 

It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses the land, 
provided lie cultivates it, protects the ryots, and pays the public 
revenue. 

The short-sighted policy of having recourse to, annual expedients, 
can only be corrected by allowing those who adopt it, to suffer the con- 
sequences of it ; leaving to them at the same time the power of obviat- 
ing them, by pursuing the opposite line of conduct. 

Mr. Shore has stated but two positive objections to the latter part 
of the 2nd Eesolution The first is, that if after the notification that 
Sk ill onr settlement is approved by the Court of 

Directors, it will be declared permanent, the 
Court of Directors should not declare tlie permanency, the confidence of 
the natives in general will be shaken, and that those who relied on the 
confirmation, will be disappointed, and conclude that it was meant to 
deedve thenn 

1 can only say, in answer to this objection, that I cannot believe 
any people to be so unreasonable as to accuse Government of a breach 
of faith, and an intention to deceive them, for not doing what Govern- 
ment in express terms assui*o them it is not in their power to promise 
to do, as it must depend upon the approbation of their superiors. 
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The only effect of the notification will, in my opinion, be, to Governor Ge- 
enconrage the landholder to offer — all that Government asks, or wishes 
for, — a fair rent, lest by endeavouring to withhold what he knows he ber 1789^ 
ought in justice to pay, he should forget that greatest of all blessings, 
a real property ; and to stimulate him to mom exertion in his 
cultivation. 

But. supposing even for a moment, that the declaration would be 
received in the sense a])prehended ; and that the zemindars were to 
act under a conviction that it was well founded, let us examine the 
jiatiire of these acts, and whether the consequences of them would be 
such as to shake the confidence of the natives ; or to op(‘rate otherwise, 
in any respect, but advantageously to themselves. Ihe acts alluded 
to, must of course be such as are calculated to promote the improvement 
of the countiy; as, the assisting the ryots with money, the refrain- 
ing from exactions, and the foregoing small temporary advantages for 
future permanent profits: such acts must ultimately redound^ to tlui 
benefit of the zemindars, and ought to be performed by them, were the 
settlement intended to be concluded for ten years only, or oA’on to be 
made annually. 

But this provident conduct cannot be cxpect(*fl from tJmin so long 
as they have any grounds for apprehending that their land, when im- 
proved, may be committed to the management of the officers of Govern- 
mea-t, or made over to a farmer. 

Should the zemindars, tliercdbre, misconstrue the meaning of the 
declaration, and act in consequence of that misappnflKmsion, they wouhl 
find themselves enriched by the error; and this result, instead cd‘ tending 
to shake their confidence in Governinent, might teach ilunn an useful 
lesson, from which they would profit umler any systetin of management. 

I shall further observe on this argument, that it is foundeti on a 
supposition, that wlien the zemindars are (jonvineed that the demand 
of riovcrnment on their lands is fixed, they will adopt meastircs for 
the improvement of them, which they will not have recourse to, so long 
as that demand is liable to occasional variation, and, eonseciuently, 
strongly points out the expediency of a permanent settlement, and de- 
claring to the land-holders as soon as possible, that the eotudusion of a 
))ermatient settlement with them, is tlie object of the h^gislature in 
England, as soon as it can be effected upon fair and equitable terms. 

The second objection is, the doubt of its being expedient that the 
permanency should be declarech 

Mr. Shore says, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon the success 
of our measures, without experience. I must ask, what nm tlu‘sc^ mea- 
sures, on the success of which there can be no doubt ? or, what is iluj 
experience that is wanting; and what, by delaying a permanent settle- 
iiieiit for a few years, would probably be improved ? 

There is nothing now in this plan, except the great advatitages 
whid'i arc given to the zemindars, talookdars, and ryots, on oiui sidcj ; 
and the ad<litional security which the Company has against losses by 
balances from the value of the land, which is to be sold to make 
them good, being greatly increased on the other. By what probable, 

1 may even ssy possible means is such a plan to fail 'i 
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I understand the word permanency, to extend to the jumma only, 
and not to the details of the settlement ; for many regulations will cer- 
tainly be hereafter necessary, for the further security of the ryots m 
particular, and even of those talookdars, who, to my concern, must still 
remaia ia some degree of dependence on. the zemindars ; but these, 
can only be made by Government occasionally, as abuse.s occur ; 
!uid I will venture to assert, that either now, or ten years hence, 
or at any given period, it is impossible for human wisdom and 
foresight to form any plan that will not require such attention and 
regulSiion ; and I must add, that if such a thing was possible, I do not 
believe that it will be easy to find a man more capable of doing it than 
Mr. Shore. 

I cannot, however, admit that such regulations can in any degree, 
affect the rights which it is now proposed to confirm to the Jicnundara, 
for I never will allow, that in any country, Government can be said to 
invade the rights of a subject, when they only require, for the benoht 
of the State, that he shall accept of a reasonable equi valent ioi the 
surrender of a real or supposed right, which in his hands is detrimen- 
tal to the general interest of the public ; or when they prevent his 
committing cruel oppressions upon his neighbours, or upon ins own 
dependents. 

The Court of Directors have gi ven us a general idea of the amount of the 
land revenue from Bengal and Bchar, with which they will be satislicd ; 
if we honestly and faithfully make a settlement equal, and even beyond 
their expectations, in point of revenue, and at the same time calculated 
in its outlines to iiromote the prosperity, happiness and w'ealtli of their 
subjects, what reason can we have to apprehend tliat they will not 
declare its permanency ? 

From the constitution of our establishments in this country, it al- 
most amounts to an impossibility, that at any period, the same Oo- 
. vernment, the same Boards, or the same collectors should conrinuo loi 
near the space of ten years ; upon what grounds then .ye the Court of 
Directors to look for more knowledge and useful experience at the ex- 
piration of that term, and under all coutingeiicios that may be reason- 
ably expected to occur ? i cannot avoid declaring my firmest convic- 
tion, that if those provinces are let upon lyse for_ that period only, 
they will find, at the end of it, a rained and impoverished cimntry, and 
that more difiicultio.s will bo experienced than even this Government 


have had to encounter. 

In regard to the 4-tli resolution ro.specting gungos, bazars, &c. &e. 
as Mr. Shore has proposed, that for the present they shall he placed 
under the management of the collectors, I will not at this time entci 
at large upon that question, for I feel very sensible how important 
it is, that the orders for the Behar settlement should be trausniitted to 
the collectors of that district, without losing a miimte’s tinie un- 
necessarily ; and I shall soon have an opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments fully upon it, when the Bengal Hettlomeiit comes under our 

consideration. „ ... 

I must, however, observe, that of the six referemeos which are pro- 
posed to be made to the collectors, 1 cannot sec the smallest use in any 
of them, except the last, which goes to the expediency of the measure. 

As to the question of right, I cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment in their senses would ever have delegated an authorized right to 
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finj of tlicir Kubjecis, to impose arbitrary taxes on tiie iatC'rnal corn- ^-^'nv'rnor 
loerce of the country. It certainly Las been an abuse that has crept 
in, either through the negligence of the Mogul governors, who vrtrn Lor i7Si/. 
careless and ignorant of all matters of trade ; or, what is more probable, 
connivance of the Miissiilmen An mil, who tolerated the extortion of 
the ztnnindar, that he might again plunder him in his turn. 

But be that UvS it in.^y, the riglit lias been too long established, (‘r 
tolerated, to allow a just Government to take it away, without indeiii- 
iiifying tlie proprietor from any loss. And I ne\er heard that, iu the 
most free state, if an imliviflual p^eisessed a right that -was incompatibhi 
with tlie public welfare, the legislf lure made any scru]>lo of taking’’ it 
from him, provided they gav hue a fair ei|iu valent. The case of tlic 
late Duke of Athol, who, a few yoau's ago, [larted very onwitiinglv with 
the soveivig!ity of the isle of hi an, appears to me to be exactly in point. 

i agree with Mi“. Shore, that there would be a degree of absurdity 
i!j (jovornment/s taking intt^ their own liands the gunges, t%c. wliicli 
are anniixiul to zeiniridaury rights, and leaving the same abases exist- 
ing in those which belong to jaglu re ami al turn gh a possessions; biitiiC" 
sivad of J(*aving the former on that aamnnt, 1 should most undoiihlw 
edly hike away the la, tier, securing to the proprietors a liberal ami 
ample eipiivaicnt for all such iluties as were not raised, in absolute 
and direch violation of the orders of Government. 

Thm'o am, however, several ailhdes, in what are called the sayer 
collections, with wind] Government has no oc(;asion to interfei’e, and 
which may very well he left in the hands of the proprietors. 


Mm Sifonic onLfVKKsann xorn-owixo Mixutk. 

1 fia.ve periism!, with <lelil)erate aiteniifai, the Minute of 
Governor Generaf in opposition tf> two points, iu the proposition which js- h Vti! 
j .submitted to Board. The <£uestiou a.t present i)etween us is, ‘ 

whether a notification shall be made bo the ])roprietors of the soil in 
Behar, that thmsetth^moiit, if approved by the Court of Directors, will 
boLsmas permaiumt, and no further alteralhm to take place at the eml 
of the ton 3 'earH. My opinion is, that it ought not to Ih^ made, bimause 
the declaration will protluce little, ii* any, advautag(‘s, wlnLsi it mry 
1 h^ atttnsdcd wiili great imtonveuience. The Gov<nmor General, on tim 
(joiitrary, (xmtemls, that great benefit will result fr<au the declaration ; 
that it will be atteiidcsl with no incouveuionce ; and that the siippres* 
sjori of it will be in the higluv't degree detrimental. 

After thanking the Govcs’iior Genend for his approbation of in y 
piildic cemdnet, which J \'a!ue as liighly as any that can be bcstowe<I 
upon it, I shall now support my former opinion, in which 1 am strongly 
contirnied, with the same freedom with which ] invite discussion. 

A declaration of the nature that in question, is by no means 
a.dapicd to the habits or inotles of thinking of the people to whom it 
is addressed ; and it is from thcii understandings, and not from oii? 
own conceptions, that our conclusions, as to its eilects, must be <lravmn 
With men whc) have seen .ysterns vary with ewery cluinge of admin - 
istraiion, and new plans succcissivoly infcrodnc,e<l ufidtu* the same Gover'* 
ment, f <vui never expect that a declayation, conditional in its 
will have tlui.t elfect "whidi Ihe, Governor ihmcral siip])Oses, oppo- 
sition i!'e whole' experience (Tthtir lives; 'oid this too, at a moment 
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of 'innovation, when we are introducing a system of management 
different from any that has ever yet subsisted in Behar, since it came 
under the dominion of the English. 

The declaration implies an attempt to reconcile the idea of a 
dubious perpetuity, with an absolute engagement for a limited time ; 
the zemindars and talookdars will look to the latter only, relying upon 
it, from year to year, until experience shall have shown that reliance 

to be well founded. ^ i 

I do not admit, that by withholding the declaration, the idea of 
permanency, as far as the proprietary rights of the zemindars are con- 
cerned, is withdrawn, or that the acknowledgment of those rights 
by such a measure, ceases to avail to them ; the contrast between 
annual imposition, and a certainty of ten years, suggests a very different 
conclusion ; great as the difference is in fact, between a permanency 
of ten years, and a perpetuity yet under the present circumstances of 
the country, the difference between the former and an annual assess- 
ment, will, to the conceptions of the people in general, if they reason 
at all, appear equally great and beneficial. 

I have said, that in the estimate of the people, a period of ten 
years will be nearly equal to perpetuity; and although the Governor 
General differs with me in opinion, I still think the position well found- 
ed, supposing the possibility of some exceptions; yet the confidence 
of the natives in the stability of this assessment, will not be immediate, 
but arise from time and experience; and those who do rely upon 
it, must, for their own security, exert themselves. 1 am not inclined 
to expect any sudden revolution in the habits and opinions of the 
natives of this countxy, but rely upon time and the stability of our 
arrangements, to produce this change — that they are more influenced 
by temporary advantages than by a prospect of certain and remote 
benefit, and that their conduct is regulated by this principle, the con- 
current experience of all will allow. We wish to infuse more prudent 
and economical principles, and we adopt the conduct calculated to 
produce this effect ; but time and self-interest will be required to con- 
firm them. When the zemindar of Nuddea undertook to be answera- 
ble for the revenues of that district, in April 1780, it was under condi- 
tions that left him without a possible chance of any advantage, mider 
renunciation of a certain subsistence, and subject to a responsibility 
which was discharged by a sale of part of his zemindarry. 

Whether the proportion of jungle is more or less than a third of 
the Company’s territorial possessions in Hindostan, I know not ; l)ut 
with respect to the past, I am, from my own observation, as far as it 
has extended, authorized to affirm, that since the year 1770, cultivation 
is progressively increased, under all the disadvantages of variable assess- 
ments and personal charges ; and, with respect to the future, I h%ye 
no hesitation in declaring, that those zemindars who, under confirmed 
engagements, would bring their waste lands into cultivation, will not 
be deterred by a ten years’ asssessrnent, from attempting it. If at this 
moment, the Government chose to confer grants of waste laaid in talook- 
dairy tenure, under conditions that no revenue should be paid for them 
during five years, and that at tlie end of ten, the assessment should be 
fixed according to the general rates of land in the districts, where the 
tenures are situated, they woulcUiml no difficuilty^in procuring persons 
to engage, even upon less favoi’ablc terms. If I misLak(3 not, the grants 
in Ramghur were precisely upon these principles, which arc confoii'mable 
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to tlie usage of the country. Because the utmost scope of encourage- 
ment is not held out by a ten yeai*s’ settlement, it will not follow that 
none is afforded, or that the country, at tlie end of ten years, will 
become desolate. I desire to be understood in this place, that I do not 
mean to tax industry, in proportion to its improvement. 

The Governor General seems to consider the declaration under dis- 
cussion as equivalent in effect, to an assessment in perpetuity, and his 
arguments are deduced froxn this principle, and from the necessity of 
establishing it. He considers a ten years’ settlement as a bar to all solid 
improvement : rny opinion and arguments oppose this interpretation of 
the declaration, and go to show, that improvement, if at ail likely to 
happen, may be expected under a ten years' settlement. 1 do not con- 
sider tiie perpetuitj" of the assessment as properly forming any part of 
the present discussion, although it is required that our arrangements 
he made witli a view to this principle. Such I understand to bo the 
orders of the Court of Directors, whose reasoning upon this subject is 
not very different from my own ; for they are of opinion, that the idea 
of a definite terjn would be more pleasing to the natives than a du- 
bious perpetuity ; and upon this groinid, and because they do at the 
same titrie, upon a full consideration of the subject, see other reasons for 
preferring a given term of years at present, they therefore direct that 
we form the assessment for a period often years certain, 

But I have, on a former occasion, expressed my doubts whether 
the Company or Government in England should bind themselves to 
fix tlie assessment of this country, in perpetuity. These doubts were 
suggested by mature consideration of the various existing abuses, which 
I have HO fully detailed, and very serious refiectiou upon the conse- 
quences of them, and the ditliculfcy of establishing regulations^ which 
shall, in their progressive operation, correct them. They have a re- 
fcuxnu^e to tlie circiimstance.s of the country at this time, independent 
of the (luestion upon general principles ; and I shall deem it my duty, 
before 1 leave this country, to point oat more particularly the foun- 
dation of those doubts, and to declare whether I retain or renounce 
them. J shall only observe in this place, that although the land is a 
security to Government for its revenues, and although exactions and 
oppressions may lead to the transfer of it, from bad managers to econo- 
mical substitutes, yet improvement loay bo long and cflectually ob- 
structed by the abuses practised, without leading to these consequences ; 
if tiiis were not the case, the amount sales of land would be much 
greater than they are at prCvSenk 

Tlie Governor General asks, what are those measures of which I 
recjuire experience, before I can pronounce absolutely of their success ? 
To reply to this question as fully as might be necessary, would reqmro 
a detail beyond what my present time allows. I shall only therefore 
answer, that before I commit myself to recommend the confirmation 
of a settlement in perpetuity, I rerpiire the experience, that it has been, 
formed with a due attention to the prescribed instructions ; consider- 
ing that two of the five collcsctors in Bohar, taking^ the result of their 
objections, have declared the proposed settlement impracticable; and 
a tiiird oilicer, the acting collector of Bauglepore, has asserted, that a 
ten yc^ars' Hidtkxment will confirm all existing abuses, and that these 
are the agents by whom the settlement is to be formed, tlie expcekition 
eaiiuft be detaned immisonable. 
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Bui if tills •\rerc tbc place lor discus, :iiig the perpeiiiit}^ of the as- 
se^sBiiieiit, I should suggest another question. Whether we ought not to 
have some experience, that the regulations which we mean to establish, 
are found in practice sufficient to correct the various abuses existing, in 
the detail of the collections ? If these regulations are generally necessary, 
as 1 suppose them to lie, it is very evident that they must be enforced^ 
before we can elspect improveimmt from the labours of the ryots, for 
whose ease and security they arc pi'incipally calculated. I am willing 
to admit, that far greater abuses jiravail in the detail of the collections 
ill! Bengal, than in Behar ; au<3 that in the latter province, the rules for 
detecting and correcting them, are more easily ascertained ; as far there- 
fore, as the argument drawn from abases apjdies, it is stronger, in one 
case than in another. In ilxingthe a,^s«:ssmeiitupon the zemindars for 
a term of years, we remo^m one temptation to oppression ; but the 
prosperity of the couutiy must no less dej>er'd upon the energy with 
which our regulations are enforced; and in ftUTUing a judgment from 
past experience, we may be allowed to entertain very juvstifiable appre- 
hension, that, from a want of knowing sufficiently existing abuses, we 
may be under the necessiiy of correcting them in future by new rules, 
which may cither atfect ilie revenues of Government, or the stipulathms 
of the zemindars. It is upon such considerations, tlmt my doubts arise. 
They have no I’eferemt** to future in([uihitions into the value of zemin- 
(larry estates, which, as far jis the auiount (jf the assu^ssmeiit is (mucerned, 
I deem in general, sufficiently aseejlaiiuuh 

The confirmation of a po‘rp^‘tii;d itssessmimt, is a vtuy serious cou- 
sideYation. I am not sure that in aathorizing the setilemeut mad(i by 
Mr Law, we have not given sanction to an act of injustice, in per- 
petuating the exclusion of the propriei-ors of the soil, for their refusal 
to agree to the terms of the ])roposed settlement; but upon this, as 
well as the wlsole of this ])lan, 1 mcui carefully to ?‘cvise tlic opinions 
which I have recorded, and state 'w'uat further occurs to nui upon the 
subject. 

Under the various cireunrstances wdiirb I have dtdailed, I cannot 
but adhere to niy opinion regarding the declaration ; and if it should 
with au 3 ^ profluce effect tlmt, the non-confirmation of it, will Ixi aiternl*' 
«'(1 with this consequence, that it will shake the conildencc of tln^ na- 
tives, at the very time when it begins to operate. ! cannot agree with 
i.lie Governor General, that these provinces, if Jet u])on a l(‘}ise of ten 
years only, will be fouml in a depopukted state; or, that more 
culties will then be experienced, than cwm this Government luive had 
Ui encounter; nor, tliat this infereii^w omi be established upon any* 
other principle, than by proving th;it a permanency of tnn years, to 
Lliose who have subsisted u])on annual (‘X]>edionts is destructive. 

With respect to the early periods (d* the decennial assessment, as 
far as the four or five first years, 1 think every advantage will be gai)i- 
ed, winch would Ji>e derived from a (hadared mokurrory ; and at that 
period, if a perpetuity is to be established, it may be declared. Ido 
not believe the zemindars would oiler more at this time, under one de- 
daration tlian another; and if so, no advantage whould arise to Go- 
vernment in this respect. T do imt soo the utility of the conditional 
declaration in any sense, and if it be resolved upon, 1 think it should 
succeed, plot precede, the formation of the settlomeiit, and, under cet- 
tmxi limitations, tliat the zemindars fulfil tludr engagements, and com- 
ply with tlie ixygulations proscribed. It it be capd'de of protliK^ijig any 
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advantage, it will equally follow from this mode, as from a 
declaration ; and if the Court of Directors should finally determine to isiLBep.lT&O, 
conjrbm the settlement in perpetuity, the fourth or fifth year will be 
fiiliy time enough, and they will then have before them those docu- 
ments and illustrations wliich they recpiire, with tiie advantage of know- 
ing the progress of the assessment for two or tliree years» 

If the declaration be made at all, either now ur subsequent to the 
formation of fclie settlement, the Court of Directors, if tliey should not 
approve it, are bound to defdare their disappi'obation of it. 

'Tho remaining pa.rt of the Governor General’s Minute, relating to 
ihe gunges, bazars, <foc. riMpiires tio observations at present. Whenever 
the subject conuss under discussion, I shall support, or retract opinions, 
a.s 1 think right ; at pniseiit, 1 shall only say, that whether the rights 
of the zemimlars to the ])rop(Tty of the gauges be denied, or admitted, 
no ijiconvenicuicc (rin ailso, as far as I seti, from stating the questions 
Vv'hich I hiive pro]u»se(L 

(Signed) JOHN SHORE. 


J^XTKACT Bi':N(L\L Rf.VENUE CONSULTATIONS, THE 2IST DrX-EMiiEU 1789. 


11ut following Minute, dcdivere(l by Mr. Shore, previous to his winnteof 
departure fin* Europe, having been read in circulation, is now re- Mr. Slioro, 
iiordcjd. — Dec. 17b9. 

j^a.ra. 1. T have la t(;iy recorded my doubts regarding the propriety 
ofdi'elaring ili(‘ a.ss(‘ssment, now to ])c imposed upon the country, fixed 
and nnall<u‘abh‘ ; aaid shall state, us concLscdy as the subject will admit, 
the (‘inaimstanc(‘S winch havt^ vsuggesied those doubts. 

2. In support of the rhjclaration, it is contended, that property is 
insjumre whilst it is e,x]H)sed to arbitrary demands, and that industiy is 
discouraged by apprelumsions ; that it will be taxed in proportion to 
its advance; tliat uulli property be fixed upon a solid foundation, the 
prosperity of a country can never bo effectuall}^ promoted; and, that it 
is an a-buso of tonus, to give the tiarne of property to a tenure, winch 
may be, foi’fcihid at the discretion of the ruling power, by the aecumu- 
iatiun of exactions whick it (Tinnot discharge. 

tl 'Fo the gemiral principles tipon which tliese arguments are 
fimrnhxl, J ;yield niy assent; hut tlic application of them, must be di- 
rected by circumstances of time andsitiuition, which ought to be well 
considered. 

4. Tt Avill, 1 believe, be admitted, that <ujuality in taxation is of 
great importance; and, injustice, all the subjoci^s of a State should con- 
tributes as nearl}^ as possible, in proportion to the income which they 
<‘nj<y, und.er its protection. On the other hand, it is allowed tliafc 
a tionsiderahle degree of inequality is a less evil *-than a very great 
degnu*, of uncartainty ; and that annual assessments of the land-tax, 
givi) rise to m<we incotivonienees than they pretend to rectify. 

5. Tluit the contribution of tlie ^^enlindal^s,are disproportioned 
tlicir res])cctive incomes, we know with certainty ; we also profess to 
take from tlicun 9-1 Otbs of their receipts. The proportion paid by the 
culti valors of tlie soil, may be reckoned at a half, or it may bo nearer 
perliaps, to i!irc‘e-fifths ol'llie gmss produce. Taking this at 100 parts, 
the claims (jf Ibsvormmmi way bi^ estimated at 45. The ztiiiiiiKlurs and 
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Mimiteof under-reaters may be supposed to liave 15, and 40 remains with the 
Mr. Shore, 8th g^p^iyators of the soil. In the two last classes, some enjoy considera- 
1789. ^ assigned proportion ; others, again less. 

6 Under these circumstances, allowing for the common varia- 
tions in the state of society, in the improvement and in the decline of 
amiculture, and admitting the probable alteration in the value of sil- 
ver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment may be of gieat 
i nconvenience, and even ruinous to many of the contribiitoi s^ , and in 
this case, there will be a necessity of some future alteration, which must 
always take place, to the disadvantage of Government, if the assessment 
be now declared fixed for ever. 

7. But independent of these considerations, there are others pe- 
culiar to this country, which for a long series of years, have more or 
less affected the annual revenue,— I mean drought and inundation, and 
the consequences attending them— ^scarcity and distress. Can we de- 
clare that no allowance shall be made for calamities of this nature, 
when they are great and extensive ? Mr. Law remarks, that should 
an earthquake iiappen, overflowing rivers deposit sand, or mistaken 
assessment render the vilhige inadequate to bear the land-tax^ the pro- 
prietor should be at liberty'to resign the estate, which may bp trans- 
ferred to another. But the difficulty requires another solution, and 
under the principle of a fixed assessment, one or other of the.se conse- 
quences may ensue • that the estate of the proprietor may be foifeited, 
without any fault on his part j or, that the asses.smcnt will be subject 
to diminution, without a sufficient provision for the ri^storation of 
it ; and I see much difficulty in guarding against them, under the pre- 
liminary supposition. 

8. If^ either from the causes stated, or, from any other, any con- 
siderable alteration in the assessment should take place, the permanency 
of it becomes ideal only. 

9. This is one light in which the subject is to be considered ; 
there are other important circumstances to be attended to. 

10. It is allowed that the zemindars are, generally speaking, 
gros.sly ignorant of their true interests, and of all that relates to their 
estates ; — that the detail of business with their tenants is irregular and 
confused, exhibiting an intricate scene of collusion, opposed 
to exaction, and of unlicensed demand substituted for methodized 
claims ; — that the rules by which the rents are demanded from the 
ryots, are numerous, arbitrary, and indefinite; — that the officers of 
Government, possessing local control, are imperfectly acquainted with 
them, whilst their superiors further removed from the detail, have still 
less information ; — that the rights of the talookdars dependent on the 
zemindars, as well as of the ryots, are imperfectly understood and 
defined that, in common cases, we often want sufficient data and 
experience, to enable us to decide, with justice and policy, upon claims 
to exemption from taxeS4 and that a decision erroneously made,_may 
be followed by one or other of these conscciuences ; a diminution of the 
revenues of Government, or a confirmation of oppressive exaction. 

11. To the truth of this detail, there will be no dissenting voice ; 
and it follows from it. that until the variable rules adopted, in adjust- 
ing the rent of the ryots, are .simplified and rendered more definite, no 
solid improvement can be expected from their labours, upon whieli the 
prosperity of the country depends. The difficulties attending this task 
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are allowed by all wlio have had experience of it ; nor is ranch required Minute of 
to know, that to make an adjustment between two parties, where one 
fears, and each suspects the other ; in a country too, where every ^ 
innovation is received with disgust and apprehension, local information, 
assiduity, and perseverance, are indispensable requisites. 

12. No one, I believe, is so sanguine as to expect that the 
perpetuation of the 55emin dairy assesssment will at once provide a 
remedy for these evils. Time must be allowed for the growth of 
confidence, and for the acquisition of knowledge. We know from ex- 
perience what the zemindars arc ; and I am not inclined, in’ opposition 
to that experience, to suppose t]}at they will at once assume new princi- 
ples of action, and become economicai landlords and prudent trustees 
of the public interests. 

IS, The necessity of some interposition between tlie zemindars 
and their tenants is absolute ; and Government interferes by establish- 
ing regnlaiions for the conduct of the zemindars, which they are to 
execute, and by <le]cgating authority to the collectors, to enforce their 
execution. If the assessment of the zemindarries were unalterablj’" 
fixed, and the proprietors were left to make their own arrangements 
with the ryots, witliout any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, 
wliiclj indeed is a result of the fimdamentai principle, the present con- 
fusion would nev(3r be adjusted. 

Ik This interference, though so much modified, is in fact an in- 
vasion of proprietary right, and an assumption of the character of land- 
lord, which belongs to the zemindar; for it is equally a contradiction 
in terms to say that the property in the soil is vested in the zemindar, 
and that we have a right to regulate the terms by wliicli be is to lot his 
lands to tlie ryots, as it is to connect that avowal, with discretionary and 
arbitrary claims. If the land is the zemindarts, it will only bo partial- 
ly his property, whilst we prescribe the quantum which lie is to col- 
lect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it is to take place be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

It). The most cursory observation sliows the situation of things 
in this country, to be singularly confused. The relation of a zemindar 
to Government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, is neither that of a pro- 
prietor nor a vassal ; but a couqiouiul of both. The former, performs 
acts of authority, unconnected with proprietary right ; — the latter, 
has rights, without real property ; and the property of the one, and 
the riglits of the other, arc, in a great measure, held at discretion. Such 
was the system wliich we found, and which we have been under the 
necessity of adopting. Much time .will, J fear, elapse before we can 
establish a system, perfectl}^ consistent in all its parts ; and before we 
can reduce the compound relation of a zemindar to Government, and 
of a ryot to a zemindar, to the simple principles of landlord and tenant. 

But substance is more important than forms. If the propositions of 
the collectors, for correcting the prevailing abusiw, be examined, they 
will be found. defective ; an<l the regulations, viJueh our experience has 
enables] us to establisli, will, when considered, appear indefinite, where 
they ought to have the utmost precision. Orders, which should be 
positive*, are tempered by cautious conditions ; nor am I ashamed to 
<listrust my own knowledge, since I have frequent proofs that new en- 
quiries lead to new information. 

IG. Notwithstanding refloated prohibitions against the introduc- 
tion of new taxos, wc still find that ma.ny have been establislied of late 
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year^. Tlio idea of the imposition of by a landlord upon Iii.s te- 
nant, implies an inconsistency ; and the prohibition in spirit, is an en- 
croachment upon proprietary right ; ibr it is saying to the landlord, 
you shall not raise the rents of your estate. But without expatiating 
oil this part of the argument, I shall only here observe, that with an 
exception of an arbitrary limitation in favor of the Rhode and Kliaiist 
ryots, the regulations for the new settlement virtually contiriri all these 
taxes, without our possessing any records of them, and without know- 
ing, how far they are burthensome or otherwise. In some cases, a 
knowledge of those impositions has been followed by the aboliiiou b{ 
them ; in others, it may be e(j[ually necessary ; wherever it takes place, 
there is a risk that tlie assessment will suffer a proportionate dimi- 
nution. At present they are in many places so numerous and compli- 
cated, that after having obtained an enumeration of the whole, the 
amount of tl)e Aiisil with the proportionate rates of the seveml 
Ahwabs, it recpiires an accountant of some ability, to calculate what 
a lyou is to pay, and the calculatioii may be presumed, beyoml the 
idjility of most tenants. The pobtah rarely expresses the sum tt>tal 
oi tile rents ; and it is difficult to determine what is extortion. 

17. The rates at wliich landed property is transhuTcd by pubii<j 
sale, ill liij nidation of arrears to be assessed, also to arise from re- 
gulations, now to be established from the wantofiixed data, the trans- 
fer is attended with embarrassment and mistakes : of this, tlu^ sales of 
Sercoporc and Murululgaut, furnish suOident prools. There is one 
question of groat im[)ortanco connected with this])art of the subject, 
whether a proprietor, by purchase, is, or is not entitled iocolhict, what 
his predecessors had doriel At present, he deems himself authorized 
to collect all the articles existing at the time of his purchas(=i, whether 
prohibited by old regulations or not ; and the a.mf)uut of the revenues 
thus collected, is the estimate by which he regulates his purchase. 

18. The iu'gumeiits which I have stated, may bi‘. retluced to the 
following summary : —That with whatever care b!ie assessment may 
be made, it is certain that there will be a considerable degine of in- 
equality in it, and if in any case, the inequality should bo ou the side 
of excess, it must be rectified, by lowering the assessment; since to 
enforce the payment of it, will be at the hazard and perhaps ruum)f 
the proprietors : wliere it is uueijually low, the proprietors will gain, 
and the Government will suffer ; tliat from circumstances more parti- 
cularly effecting the country, the establishment of an urialterabh^- assess- 
ment seems attended with peculiar difficulties, and the attempt may 
1)6 followed by a diminution of the priblic revenue, whilst no probable 
means of preventing ibis eonse([uence occur; that if the amount (tf it, 
he allowed to depend at all u})on contingencies', the chance in every 
iiista.iice will ])e against the Government. 

1 9. Ou the other hand, the necessity of prescribing regulations fox 
siTn])lirylng the complicated rentals of the ryots, (which ought ifposslbfe 
to be rediusalto onci siu#, fora given ([uantity of land of a dc 3 terininat(! 
quality and })roduce) of defining and establishing the rights of the 
ryots and talookdars with lU'ecision, together with the expediency of 
procuring clear data for tlui ti‘ansfor l>y sale, of public and private pro- 
perty are admitted. 

. 20. Under all those <u'rcuinstaucos, is it not Ixdtcr to introduce a 

new principle by degrees, tlniu establish it at onerj, beyond the powcu^ 
of revcK^ation ? If we are certain that the assessment *now' to bc^ esta- 
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blislied, can be formed with a sufficient degree of equality to be levied 
at all times, notmtlistanding the supposed possible variations : if wc 
are convinced that any meditated arrangements are sufficient to correct 
present and prevent future abuses, or that we can in the sequel, esta- 
blish regulations for this purpose, without affording ]>]eas that shall 
affect the pcnnanency of the assessment: if the relative rights of the 
individuals concerned, are now sufficiently determined, or can be 
determined, without the same consequence from any future 
decisions : if we are sufficiently informed with respect to the 
present exactions, to declare, that they may be continued, without 
establishing a rack-rent, or if they are abolished, that the suppression 
of them, will not diminish the assessment; no objections will 
rmnain to d(^claro it permanent and unalteralde. But upon these points, 

I Imve my doubts ; and they are justified by past experience. The 
trihiiic of tlie Kajah of Bennres, lias ))een temporarily reduced, fimii 
the causes which I have stated; and tlie defficult}’’ of a determination 
upon other points, may be ascertained when the address from the Boaid 
of Umaanie of t!ie .lOtlj August, accom})anying a reprosentabion from 
Bie coll(‘cbor of Dinagepore, comes under consideration. I presume 
that many xemindars are nearly in the same prcidicammit with that of 
l)ina,g(q>ore : the f|n(»stion ivgarding it is, whether certain taxes shall 
h(^ consolidated and continned, or not; and the determination will, 
eitlmr f^stablish or diminish tlie present assessment, "flie collectoi'ts 
proposition refers the final decision to subsequent cncjuiry; and until 
that is made, no satisfactory determination can Ije passed. Those who 
contend for the pmnianency of the assessment, must mamtain the 
affirmative of all tlie du})ious propositions which I have stated; ami 
whatever the ultimate resolution may he, it is at h‘ast necessary to 
point out the difficulties attending a decision, — -justice to our successors, 
iwjiiiri^s this. 

21. ObjectiouH to a permanent assessment luivti been made by 
others, upon diflertmt grounds. 

22. Jt Is contend(^d, that the revenue prope.i* to be <lrawn from 
provinces, may be prodigiously increased. 1 think not ; and tlm 

argunumfc has of course no rvoight with me ; but in considering ilie 
(jUiistion, it ought uot to be suppressed. It is of much more impor- 
tance that the asHessmeni is not too high, wlien wc declare it perpetual, 

2f1, Idicise rcile<itions, have no immediate connection with the 
plan of a decennial assessment, which is, at all events, to take place. I 
coiiHider this as a ])eriod ofexperiment and improvement, during which, 
by a syateraatical (conduct, n^gularly <lirected to one ohjoct, we are to 
give confidence to the Eemimlars, and proemn a simplification of the 
present complicated rental of tho ryots. The foundation of this im- 
provement, is to bblald in reguhitions to be established, and the pro- 
posed reform, depends upon the execution of them, without whiidq I 
may venture to predict, no assessment can be permanent. J fat the 
eml of the fifth, sixth, or any subsequent year, not exci^nding the eighth, 
of the. assessment, it shall be found that the desired improvement has 
boivn ac(*.omplished, that the relative rights of talookdars, ryots, am! xe- 
miiidars, are rendered definite and precise, and that the country flou- 
riBhes urnlei* the pTeseribed angulations, and the superintending care of 
the n wen ue officers ; tl;c settlement may again be extended, to any 
period of tcai or iwisity years. The doubts which T have suggc^nltMl, 
will then be*, brought to a test. Tim (juestion of a ]>erpetua! assessment 

7b 
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MimiteofMr. j^av than he agitated, with more accurate infonnation ; and if any er- 
Shore, 8th He- ^ Committed in rating the value of the ditierent districts, 

oember 7 jjjay he corrected. . i i, i i. 

It is very obvious that the country at large may he equal to 
the discharge of the present entire tribute ; hut. that from t he inequality 
of the assessment, it may he found impracticable to collect it. A due dis- 
tribution of it, would prevent a diminution wlncli, witliout it, may 
eiisue^ I am by no means inclined to tax industry^ by raising the 
assessment in proportion to improvements ; but without attempting 
any increase upon the total amount, I shall suppose that hxed, and 
that the Government here, is restricted from any augmentation ot it 
during the ten years, The assessment at all events is to be iinaitera- 
Me • but if, from experience during the course of it, il should appear to 
have been imposed with any considerable inequality, or it a necessity 
should occur for lowering it, in partial instances,^ I see no objection m 
reason or propriety, against a more correct distribution, at the end or 
the period. If the rules proposed be confirmed, with such improve- 
ments as the Board may adopt, and be duly executed, the observation 
of those employed, will furnish cleat and sufficient data tor the correc- 
tion of the assessment, which is unconnected with any idea of raising 
the o'eneral land-tax imposed on the country ; — it has a tendency only 
to semre that, which Ave think may be drawn from it.^ . ^ * 

25. If the assessment now to bo established, instead o1 being 
formed upon gross calculations and averages, were regulated by a ie<il 
knowledge of the sources, whence it is drawii ; if, instead of presump- 
tions arising from the supposed collections of the zemindars, we knew 
•what the ryots paid, and whether that amount, was burihensome or 
otherwise ; and if the assessment of the land-tax were regulated by agenc- 
ral standard ; the arguments founded on inequality, would lose much 
of their weight : yet a reliance upon the best apparent information is 
fallible, as our recent experience regarding Midnaporo proves ; for if the 
assessment made by the collector upon documents of the greatest 
probable authenticity, had been declared permanent, tlie collection of it, 
if enforced, would have reduced many of the talookdars to distress, ami 
some to ruin. Are we not as likely, or more so, to err in the distribu- 
tion of the assessment upon a collectorship, as upon the sub-divisions of 
a particular district ? .... 

26. The fatal consequences resulting from variations in system 
and practice, are so manifest, that it is not without reluctance I record 
my doubts, regarding the practicability and policy of putting an end 
to them, by a "declaration whicli, by establishing permanency, strikes 
at the root of the evil ; and 1 should be happy to see these doubts^ re- 
solved and refuted. The necessity of giving confidence to our subjects 
is absolute ; and, upon this ground, the establishment of a decennial 
assessment, whatever partial objections may be made to it, (and some 
there are,) is expedient and indispensable, j I think it probable that its 
amount will sustain some diminution, during the course of the period ; 
and, at the conclusion of it, be less than in the first year. This proba- 
bility, if it be admitted, suggests an argument against a jiemanent as- 
sessment. A temporary sacrifice may be made, to inspire confidence; 
but to consent to a perpetual loss, whilst it can be regained without 
injury or injustice, is certainly not advisable. To tliosc who have subsist- 
ed by annual expedients, who have been left at the mercy of variable 
fliscretion, a period of ten years will be in estimate, nearly equal to a per- 
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petuity ; and, if the confidence gained during the course of it, he con- wimiteof Mr. 
firmed indue timej little will be lost by the experiment, whilst it 
leaves room for the perfection of the system which we mean to establish ; 
iniich less will then be left to hazard : and 1 hold it prudent, in esta- 
blishing great innovations in principle, under an acknowledgment of 
defective information, to take experience for our guide. Our measures 
have a view to permanency ; but before we declare it, prudence dic- 
tates that we should have some certainty, that the Government will not 
Huffer by its liberality, and that the benefits of it, will extend to that 
class whose labours are the riches of the State. I submit niy reflections 
to the discussion of the Governor General in Council, and to the deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors, by whom it must be made. 

I shall take tliis opportunity of recording some remarks upon 
the plan of settlement proposed, and in part executed by Mr. Law, 

May doubts as to a permanent assessment, apply to the fundamental 
proportion of his whole plan ; although lam not sorry that it has been 
excimtcd. The experiment will give rise to a further experience, which 
may assist in determining upon the general question. 1 shall here pass 
over such parts of the plan, as have an immediate and necessary depen- 
dence upon the principle of it 

28. With respect to the execution, the dilforence from former 
practice, consists in this, — that tlie Government, through its own officers, 
fixes the assessment upon the villages, instead of imposmg it upon entire 
purgunnahs, as ibrmerly, each village-holder being responsible for the 
<liiit-rent of Ids lands. There is an exception in the case of larger 
xenundarries ; the assessment upon them, is fixed upon the wdiole, and 
the distribution of that assessment is to be made, upon the component 
villages, Tiiis alteration in practice will, I trust, be attended with 
scnsii)le advantages. 

2!). But tlie perpetuity of assesment is (jiialified by Mr.Law, by the 
introduction of a clause, that the inoprietoj-s of mokurrery tenures, shall 
hfs subject to a proportion of a general addition, when required by the 
c^xigeiicics of Government. This qualification is, in fact, a subversion of 
the fundamental principle *, for, the exigencies not being defined, a Go- 
vernment may interpret the conditions, according to its own sense of 
them ; and the same reasons which suggest an addition to the assess- 
ment, may perpetuate the enhancement. The explanation given by Mr. 
fiaw to this objection is, that temporary extraordinaries must have 
temporary resources, and even the land at home, is liable to a general 
tax during war ; but the land-tax in England does not bear a px'opor- 
fcion of 9-ioths to the income of the proprietor. 

SO. Notwithstanding the explanation, I shall consider the quali- 
fying claiiBO as either nugatory or pernicious, and as standing in direct 
contradiction to the principle of a raokurrery settlement. The very 
term implies an unalterable assessment; and, if the explanation be 
founded on necessity, it is decisive against the perpetuity of it. 

Bis certainly a question of some curiosity, as well as of 
importance, to inquire what ideas the people themselves entertain of 
tliis clause, in a deed which professes to confer upon them estates, 
subject to a fixed land-tax. 3s it possible to conceive that they un- 
derstand the conBcciuences of it, and their extent ? The zemindars of 
Bciigal would reason very accurately upon them, and <joncliide iliat 
the pr()po.sal to fix the assessment upon their esbates tinalterably, asid, 
attlicsame tiine, to connect that proposal, with a clause au ihoriying 
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etiliaiicemenfc at the discretion of the Government, was irreconcileahle 
in its terms and they would probably indulge 'suspicions unfavourable 
to the intentions of the Government. Is it unfair to conclude, that a 
reliance upon the personal qualities of Mr. Law, his honour, his probity, 
and his zeal, so successfully displayed to the advantage of the Company, 
and for the happiness of those placed under his authority has dis- 
armed suspicion, and gained consent to a proposition, which has never 
been well considered or understood? Let this be as it may, i deem 
the proposition of mokurrery settlement, subject to an_ increase uxioii 
exigency, a solecism ; and that permanency must be given up, or th(‘ 
clause be withdrawn. . , , .1 

32. One of Mr. Law’s propositions is, that, where there are pro- 
prietors of villages, they bo confirmed in the possession of them upon 
condition of paying the fixed tax; but, if they refuse acceding tothe 

terms proposed, that they be excluded from all management aiicl nglit 
in future, receiving a fixed allowance of 10 per cent, on the Junima, 
payable to Government ; and that their lands be conferred on credita- 
ble men, subject to this allowance, in addition to the lixod tax. 

33. I shall consider the latter part of this proposition only, with 
an acknowledged regret that I did not view the consequences of it be- 
fore, in the light in which I now see them ; and ol course my objec- 
tions to it, were weaker than they ought to have been. 

34. The persons affected by it are those whom we acknowledge 
to be the proprietors of the soil ; and we have consented to take away 
their property in perpetuity, and bestow^ it upon others, llio act, ni 

my opinion, combines both injustice and impolicy. , . , 

35. For, although it is founded upon the refusal of the ^emmuars 
to take upon themselves the management of their estates, and although 
a provision has been stipulated for them, at the rates establisiicd by 
ancient usage ; yet, when we consider the condition of the proprietors 
of the soil in Bchar, the penalty appears immoderately severe. In fchc‘. 
late instructions, which only profess the establishment of a decennial 
settlement, no estate is to be assigned to the management ot an alk^ii, 
until the reasons on which the proprietors refusal is founded, have 
been submitted to the consideration of the Board of Eevenue. Similar 
precautions are prescribed, where the proprietors are not forthcoming. 

3G. That a man should relinquish his propertj^ when it is oifered 
to him in terms of security which he never before had, seems difficult 
to account for in any satisfactory way.^ The success of the mokurrery 
settlement relies upon a different principle ; upon the anxiety to ac- 
quire, and the incitement, to improve an estate, the claims upon which 
are fixed ; yet experience shows, that the mind may be so far depressed 
by poverty or by oppression, as to bo satisfied with a moderate^ ad- 
vanbage or income, secured without personal efforts. Whether this be 
the cause, or whether we assign the refusal to a want of confidence in 
the measures and professions of Government, or whether we attribute 
it to a consciousness of inhability to reap the same advantages by 
management, which another can acquire ; the objection, in every in- 
stance, is equally solid, when the justice of it is considered. The 
weight of the proposed assessment, can hardly be deemed a well-found- 
ed objection ; since those who succeed to the estates relinquished, 
must provide, over and above that amount, subsistence for the dismiss- 
ed proprietor at the rate of 10 per cenk But I think the Govern- 
ment have gone too far, in authorij'Sing their perpetual dispossession of 
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proprietors ; and that this is a power which ought never to be delegat- 
ed to any collector, without the previous and express sanction of the 
Supreme authority in every instance. 

37« From a cursory inspection of the accounts of Havelly Behar, 
I find that 70 villages, consisting of 22,452 begas, and assessed at Ru- 
pees 1<S,5:]5, have been taken from [)roprietors, on account of their ab- 
sence ; that forty villages, containing 10,700 begas, and assessed at 
Rupees 773, appear to have ]>een taken from the proprietors, although 
no refusal is stated. To the greater part of the remainder, no ex- 
planation is annexed, whether there be any pro})nei()i‘s, and, if so, 
whether they declined to engage. I do not desire the Board to rely 
upon tliis statement as accurate, although 1 believe it will not be found 
■materially erroneous ; but they will probably think it necessary to re- 
(piir(^ a, particular explanation, exhibiting a list of the former proprie- 
tors in p<)ssessi<>ri ; of those who have been dispossessed; and of the 
causes of such dispossession, in all the districts where the rnokurrery 
setthunent has taken place. 

3<S. With respect to absentees, the case is particularly hard ; and 
if, upon ilieii* return, tliey should ask why their estates have been 
dis[>ose(l of in perpetuity, 1 fear it would be difficult to give a satis- 
fiudory answer. The exclusion of them, as well as of the others, ex- 
tends to ihtfir heirs; and it establishes, in every instance, a perpetual 
pension, a.u<l conscfpiently a |)erpotual burthen on the State. 

3,9. It may be asked, what is to be done, where the proprietors 
refuse, or are absent ? The answer is obvious. Let us first bo assured, 
that (he re<inisition made to tliose present, is just in its terms; and, 
havitig (h^ci<led this point, two modes occur; either that Government, 
as in the case ofminors and females, should appoint a manager to the 
estate^ or that it be let to farm for a term of years, with a reserve of 
HubsisUmcci to the proprujtor. The objections to either of these modes, 
I a-m aware of; but they result from necessity, not from ;choice; and 
it is far better, that a system should bend to justice, policy, and hu- 
manity, than that those should be violated to support a system. 

40. if my reflections upon two principal parts of the plan are 
just, they will suggest si very necesssuy caution, thsit, in establishing 
piinciples, we do not sacrifice justice. I am not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge what sippears to me an error ; and I think no time should be 
lost in rectifying the resolution which has tended to the perpetual ex- 
clusion of absent and recusant proprietors. 

41. Anotlier proposition is, that the waste lands remain as 
crown lands for future allotment, as proposals for them may be ten- 
dered, 

42. The first c|uestion that arises upon this, is — To whom do the 
wastelands at present belong? Are there no ssemindars, proprietors 
of them ? If there are, is Government, by usage or law, authorized to 
take them away, or have the propiietors conseided to part with them ? 
11ies(^ are preliminaries, which ought to be examined and decided. 

43. But I shall consider the proposition, in another point of view. 
Thc^ limits of the villagcjs are left undetermined, by any marked boun- 
daih^s. The ( piantity of land in each, although stated in begas, is oon- 
fessiuily unascertained. The proprietors, therefore, may extend their 
possessions, and encroach upon the present waste lands, gradually ; and 
this mode it is most probable they will attempt, instead of undertaking 
the cultivation of waste lands, under any sp('ciflc engagement to pay 
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Minute of Mr. i‘e venue for tliem. The proposition must, therefore, rely upon a new 
Sliore, 8th De- g 5 _^( 3 ^ssioii of iriliabitants from foreign countries ; and, in any other 
cember 1789. appears to me almost useless. 

44. Notwithstanding the objections stated by Mr, Law, to de- 
termining the extent of the Tillages by ascertained boundaries, I still 
think this should be done, to guard against the consequences of liti- 
gated limits. He observes, that he inserted the words in the pottali 
or title deed, of more or less,’’ as applied to the quantity of land, for 
the reciprocal security of Government and land-holder ; but the term is 
as likely to give rise to insecurity, whenever a competition occurs be- 
tween the two parties. To ascertain the limits of the land by boun- 
daries, it will rarely, I conceive, be necessary to measure it. As they 
are now disposed of, there is no criterion for determining the quantity ; 
for the term more or less” precludes any ascertainment with regard 
to the number of begas, and by what evidence can the extreme 
boundaries be defined? I think the Government ought to know what 
it oives, and the proprietor what ho receives ; and, provided limits 
were marked out, the term more or less” would be unimportant. 
The difficulties of the operation are by no means, in my opinion, so 
m-eat as Mr. Law apprehends. He says, that the boundaries of culti- 
vated villages are well ascertained ; if so, let them be marked and 


45. If the plan should, in its progress, be attended with Lhe im- 
provement expected from it, the limitB of tho estates will thc^u hecomo 
very important ; and some time or other, there will be a necessity for 
defining them. The objections of Mr. Law go, indeed, to the possibi- 
lity of Lch a measure ; for, if the proprietors themselves arc ignorant 
and neo-ligent ; if they and the collector’s assistants are liable to err, 
who islio^undertake it ? Or upon what evidence, under these suppo.yi- 
tious, (which I take up, from Mr. Law’s replies to my queries of SJ.'jth 
January 1789,) are the courts of justice to decide, or what agents ai-e 
they to employ, to establish the facts on which a judgment should be 
made ? Lut, if ever necessary to be done, the limits may certainly be 
marked with more facility at this time, than they can be at any future 


4G. An objection has been made to the plan under discussion, 
that the revenue payable by each inokurredar, has not been aseoi’tain- 
ed with sufficient accuracy. I acknowledge Mr. Law’s information 
upon this subject, is not so satisfactory, as I could wish ; but, on the 
other hand, it is to be remembered, that the total amount of tlie reve- 
nues of each pergunnah has been augmented and realfred ; so that, al- 
though Government may not have obtained the greatest possible 
amount, they have at least benefited, in a considerable degree. To mi- 
nute local examinations, there are objections ; but they are less forci- 
ble wbeti considered as preparatory to a mokurrory plan, than upon 
the principle of a temporary assessment. I do not, however, admit 
that this increa.se is solely owing to tho principle of the assessment, 
but assign it rather to the ability of the superintending officer. 

47 . In the general and particular instructions for the Behar pro- 
vince, some propositions in Mr. Law’.s plan have been modified, and, I 
hope, imjnoved. The subject would .still afford room for ampler dis- 
cussion ; but tho most important parts have been adverted to, and 
some observations, on particular points, will be found in my Minute of 
September 18th. — It is only neee.ssary further to observe, tliat the <le- 
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fects ill the fundamental principle of the plan, if it be confirmed, must Miniite ofMi% 
be corrected, by aminlliiig the danse -which, in its operation, has a fember^iTS^^^ 
direct tendency to subvert it ; and that the Government must either 
submit to rescind -what they have approved, or coiitirm -^vliat, to mo, 
appears impolitic and unjust. 

8tli December 1789. (Signed) J. SHORE. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations. 

lOtli February 1790. 

Tlie following Minute from the Governor General having been MinufceofGo. 
sent in circulation on the 7th instant, and returned, is here yemorGcneral 
recorded. 

I have considered Mr. Shore’s Minutes on the proposed Settle- 
ment (d the Rcwenue, which -wcuv recorded on the proceedings of the 
18tli September, and 2lHt December last, with all the attention which 
tlie importance of the subject deserves, and which is due to the 
opinions of a man, wlio is so distinguished for his knowledge of the 
luvenue system <d' tins country, and ibr whoso public-spirited princi- 
ples, and general character, I have the highest esteem. 

After having experienced so much advantage from the able and 
almost uniform sup[)ort that I have received from Mr. Shore, during a 
IKuiod of near three years, it would have been particularly gratifying 
to me, if wo could have avoided to record different o]jmions, at the 
moment of our se])aration; but a n gard to tlie due discharge public 
duty, must su]>crsede all other considerations ; and 1 have at least the 
saiisfaution to be certain, that no private motives have induenco with 
cither of us ; and that a. sense of our <hity alone, has occasioned the 
fcAV cxc(*.ptions tliai have ari.seu to that general concurrence, which 
tlunxs will ^appear to have been in our sentiments, on almost all im- 
portant points relating to the public business. 

Tlie interests of the Nation, as well as the Company, and the 
happiness and prospena’ty of our subjects in this country, are deeply con- 
cerned in the points on which we differ; and as the public good is 
our only object, I am persuaded, that it is equally our wish, that the 
dual decision may be such, as will most effectually promote it 

Mr. fShore, in his propositions for making the Bchar settlement, 
objected to our notifying to the land-holders the intention of the Court 
of Directors, to declare tlie deceiinial settlement permanent and unaltera- 
ble, iirovided that it meets with their approbation ; and, in his two 
last Minutes, he goes further, and endcavouivs to prove that a perma- 
ncuit assessment of tlie lauds of tluisc provinces, would at any time, be 
unadvisable He also contends, that tlu^ taking into the hands oi‘ 
Government, the collection of all internal duties on commerce, and 
allowing the 55emindars and others, by whom these duties have been 
hitherto levied, a deduction equal to the amount which they now re- 

Jrom them, will not bo ])roductivc of the expected advantages to 
the public at large; and that it is moreover an unjustifiable invasion 
of private yiroperty. 

Had 1 entertained a doubt of the expediency of fixing the deinand 
Governmemt upon the lands, I should certainly have thought it my duty 
to withhold tin' notification of the intention of the Gourt of Directors 
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Minute of Go- wliicli I recommended; but after the most mature and deliberate consi- 
Srieb of Mr. Shore’s reasoning, being still firmly persuaded tliatafixed 

^ ^ ' jj^nd unalterable assessment of the land-rents, was best calculated to 

promote the substantial interests of the Company, and of the British 
nation, as well as the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of our 
Indian territories ; and being also convinced that such a notification, 
would render the proprietors of land anxious to have the management 
of their own estates, and in many instances induce them to come for- 
ward with more fair and liberal offers, at the period of making the new 
settlement ; and, at the same time, that even a disappointment of their 
expectations would be the cause of no real injury to them, or place 
them in a worse situation than they were before such hopes were held 
out to them, it became my indispensable duty to propose that the in- 
tentions of the Court of Directors should be published. 

The notification has been accordingly made in the several collec- 
torships of Behar, and in the collectorship of Midnapore in Orissa, the 
final orders for the settlement of which, have been issued ; and the 
same reasons will induce me to recommend its being published through- 
out Bengal. 

The accompanying extracts from the correspondence of the col- 
lector of Shahabad, in the province of Behar, with the Board of Eevenuo. 
will prove that my expectations rcg<ardmg the efibet of this notificatioin 
were well founded (Appendix No. 1.) 

I now come to the two remaining ])oints on which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore, and the final decision regarding which, must rest with 
the Honorable Court of Directors ; viz., the expediency of declaring 
the decennial settlement permanent, and appointing officers on the part 
of Government, to collect the internal duties on commerce. 

The following appears to me to be Mr. Shore’s })rincipal objections 
to a permanent assessment : — that we do not possess a sufficicfit 
knowledge of the actual collections made from the several districts, to 
enable us to distribute the assessment upon them, with the requisite 
equality : — that the demands of the zemindars upon the talookdars 
and lyots, are undefined; and even if we did possess a competent 
knowledge of tlio above points, tli^ere are peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing this country, which must ever render it bad policy in the Govern- 
ment, to fix their demand upon the lands. 

I shall now offer such remarks as occcurto me on the fa<*>ts and ar- 
guments adduced by Mr. Shore, in support of the above objc^ctions 

Mr. Shore observes, that we profess to take from the zemindars 
nine-tenths of their receipts; and, under these circumstances, allowing 
for the common variations in the state of society, in the improvemeiit, 
ami in the decline of agriculture, and admitting the probable alterations 
in the value of silver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment 
may hc) oi* great inconvenience, and even ruinous to many of t lie con- 
tributors ; and, in this case, that there will be a necessity of some future 
alteration, which must always take place to the disadvantige of (lo« 
veriiment, if the assessment be now declared fixed for ever. 

Where there any grounds for supposing that a system which 
secures to the land-holder the possession of his lands, and the profits aris- 
ing from the improvement of them, will occasion a decline in agricul- 
ture, then might we apprehend that a permanent assessrmnit would, in 
a pro|toss of time, bear hard upon the contributors ; but reason and 
experience justify the contrary supposition : in whi<th ctfiso, a fixed a.S'^ 
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sossment must be favourable to the contributors, because their re.sourees 
wi gradually increase, whereas the demand of Government will con- 
tinue the same. 

• , ^0 the contributors, is the probable alteration 

m the value of silver ; for there is little doubt, but that it Avill continue 
to iall, ^ it has done lor centuries past, in proportion as the quantity 
drawn from the mines and thrown into the general circulaLn, in- 
cre^es. If this be admitted, the assessment ivill become j^radually 
lighter, because, as the value of silver diminishes, the land-holder will 
be able, upon an average, to procure the quantity which he may engage 
to pay annually to Government, with a proportionably smaller part of 
tlie produce ot ins Jands, than lie can at present 

The circumstance of the country being occasionally liable to 
drought and inumhilion, which Mr. Shore adduces as aii argument 
against a permanent assessment, appears to me strongly in favour of 
It. iho losses arising from drought and inundation are partial and 
tempoiaiy , the crops only are damaged or destroyed; the land is 
neither swept away by inundation, nor rendered barren by drought 
but, in tbo ensuing 3^ear, produces crop.s as plentiful as those which it 
would have yielded, had it not been visited by those calamities. 

Wow, if Mr. Shore s calculation of tlie proportion which the zemin- 
dars m general receive of the produce of their lands, he accurate, it is 
obvious that every temporary loss must fall upon Government ; for so 
ioug we proieas to leave the zemindars no more than, that proportion 
ami cJaim a right to appropriate the excess to the public use, from 
wliat funds are they to make these losses good ? But when the demand of 
(joverument is fixed, an opportunity is afforded to the land-holder of in- 
creasing hi.s profits, ly the improvement of his lands ; and we may 
reasonably oxjieet tliat he will provide for occasional losses, from the 
jirofits of favourable seasons. 

The necessity, therofbre, of granting remissions to the land-holders, 
foi teinporary losses, will dimmish in proportion as the produce of the 
lauds increases, and exceeds the demand of Government^ 

"" «>\I)pose that hereafter it should be found necessary to 
gmnt romission.s m drstnets which may suffer from drought or iniin- 
dation, tins is no argument against a permanent assessment; for, 
im CT the present system of variable assessments, we are frequently 
obliged to grant considerable deductions on these accounts, and them 
IS no prospect of our being able to discontinue them, so long as the 
country 18 assessed at its full value, and no more is left to the land- 
holder than is barely .sufficient for Ills subsistence, and for defraying 
m cJi arges ^ of collecting the reu tn from his lands. 

“;^^y*iwtage to be expcctod from a fixed assess- 
ment, in_a country subject to drought and inundation, that it affords 
a strong inducement to the land-holder to exert himself to repair as 
speed) y as poas.blo the damages whieh \m lands may have sustained 
rom tliese calamities ; ior it i.s to bo expected that when tlie public de- 
mand upon his lands IS limited to a specific sum, he will employ everv 
means in lus power to render them capable of again paying tlL sunf 
a .3 possible, fcl his owi’use'^feStyTo 

u.s moi ey to inake these exertions, will^be proportionably increised 
liy the additional value which the limitation of the public demand will 
stain j» in K)u his landed projierty : the reverse of this is to bo expected 
when the piildn- assessment is sufijeet to milimited increase. ^ * 

I i 
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I am of opinion therefore, that there is no reason to apprehend a 
.treater deficiency in the public revenues, from drought and inunda- 
tion when the assessment is fixed, than we have hitherto sustained, 
under the system of variable assessments ; on the contrary, that we 
have very sufficient grounds for supposing that the necessity for grant- 
ine remissions on these accounts, will become gradually less. It fui- 
ther appears to me, that the practice of heaping up the public revenue, 
bv charging occasionally the improved estate of one land-holder with 
deficiencies in the public revenue assessed upon the lauds of ms neigh- 
bour is both unjust and impolitic ; and that until this practice is dis- 
continued, both the land-holders and their under-tenants and ryots^, 
will in general remain in a state of impoverishment, and that landed 

property wiU continue, at its present depreciated value. 

Mr. Shore observes, that the zemindars arc ignorant oi their true 
interests, and of all that relates to their estates :--that the detail ol 
business with their tenants is irregular and confused, exhibiting an in- 
tricate scene of collusion, opposed to exaction, and of unlicensed de- 
mand substituted for methodized claims -.—that the rules by which the 
rents are demanded from the ryots, are numerous, arbitrary, and inde- 
finite that the officers of Government possessing local control, are 
imperfectly acquainted with them, whilst their superiors further re- 
moved from the detail, have still less information ; that the rights ot 
the talookdars dependent on the zemindars, as well as of the ryots, are 
imperfectly understood and defined that in common cases, we olten 
want sufficient data and experience to enable us to decide, with justice 
and policy, upon claims to exemption from taxes ; and that a decision 
eiToneously made, may bo followed by one or other of these conse- 
quences,— a diminution of tho revenues of Government, or a eonhrma- 
tion of oppressive exaction that no one is so sanguine as to exjiect, 
that the perpetration of the zemindarry assessment, will at once pn»- 
vide a remedy for those evils ; that time must be allowed for the 
o'rowth of confidence, and the acquisition of knowledge that wo 
know from experience what the zemindars are, and that he is not in- 
clined, in opposition to that experience, to suppose that they will at 
once assume new principles of action, and become economical landlords 
and prudent trustees of the public interests. _ 

With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindans, ad- 
mitting those defects to exist in that class of people to tho extent suji- 
po.scd,! have already given it as my opinion, that they are to be attia- 
buted greatly to the .system of collecting the public revenue from 
their land,y, which has long prevailed in this country : to keep them 
in a state of tutelage, and to prohibit them from borrowing money, or 
disposing of their lauds, without the knowledge of Government, as we 
do at present, with a view to prevent them suffering tho consoiiuences 
of their jirofligacy and incapacity, will perpetuate these defecta. If 
laws are enacted which secure to them the fruits of industry and eco- 
nomy, and at the same time, leave them to experience the coimwiuence 
of idlene.ss and extravagance; they must either render themselves ca- 
pable of tran.sacting their own busines.s, or their neceroities will oblige 

theiri to dispose ol* their lands to others, who will cultivate and 
iiuproYO tlietiQ. This 1 eonceivo to he the only effectual luodo 

which this or any other Government could adopt, to render tho^ 
proprietors of the lands economical landlords, and prudent trustees of 
the public interest.s, 



Beihgcd i.J than hiat at present available, (ilS 

I iiiusfc here observe, however, that the charge of incapacity can 
be applied only, to the proprietors of the larger zemindarries. The 
proprietors of the sniailer zemindarries, and talooks in general, conduct 
their own business; and I make no doubt would improve their lands, 
were they exempted from the authority of the zemindars, and allowed 
to pay their revenue iminediately to the public treasuries of the 
collectors. 

Admitiing the detail of business between the zemindars and 
their under-tenants and ryots, to be in tlie intricate state described by 
Mr. Shore, does it not prove that tlie various attempts hitherto made by 
successive mlmiuistrations tf> simplify this intricacy, have been defec- 
tive in principle, and co riser jiienily establish the necessity of having 
recourse to other ineasurr^s for that purpose ? We have found that the 
numerous prohibitory orders against the levying of new taxes, accom- 
panied with threats of line and punishment for the disobedience oi 
thmu, have ju'overl ineffectual ; and, indeed, how could it be expected, 
that whilst the Govcrrmient were increasing their demands upon the 
zemiwiars, that tlu^ in their turn would not oppress the ryots; or 
that a farmer, whose interest extended little further than to the crops 
upon the ground, would not endeavour to exact, by every means in his 
power, ns large a sum as possilile, over and above the amount of his 
engagements with tlio public. 

U*thc offijcrs of Oovernment possessing local control, are iinper- 
f(‘ctly acipiainted with the rules by wliicli the rents are demanded from 
the iyots, and their superiors further removed from ilic detail, have 
still less information of them, at what period are we to hope that Go- 
vernment {uid its otlicers, will obtain a more perfect knowledge of them ^ 
The <M)lle.clors have now been ihr(‘u years acting under positive in- 
structions, to o]>i4iin the nccc‘ssary information for concluding a perma- 
nent settlement. They have tratismiUed their reports; and if the 
iidbrnntiicm contained in tlmm, arid the numerous discussions on the 
sanH‘, points, recorded on tlie proceedings of former administrations, 
are insullicient for us to act upon; a.t what period, and from whom, are 
'w(* to exp<*.ct to procure more perfect materials? Most oi the col- 
lectors who have furnisiuMl the last reports, are now upon the spot, and 
are ilui piu^sons Iwnt (puilhlecl for carrying into execution the system 
which we may adopt, ft is to be supposed that they have com- 
iiHUiicatcd alfthe iidbrmation which tlicy possessed; and no further 
lights arc therefore to be expected irom tlnmi* Shall wq act upon this 
information, or shall we wait for other collectors and iresh reports; or 
shall we calmly sit down discoiaugod by the difficulties whicn are siip- 
posed to exist, and leave the revenue affairs of this country, in the 
singular state of confusion in which they are represented to be by Mr, 
iihore ? 

Ill order to simplify the demand of the land-holder upon the ryots, 
or cultivator ot tlie soil, wc must begin wnth fixing the demand of Go- 
veimmcmt upon the former; this done, I have little doubt but that tho 
laud-holders will without difficulty be made to grant pottabs^to Uie 
ryots upon the principles pi*opose<iby Mr. Bhore in his propositions tor 
the Bmml settlement. The value of the produce oi the land, is well 
known to the proprietor or his oflicers, and to the ryot wlio ctiltivales 
it ; 'and is a standard which cm always bo reverted to by both ]>ariics,, 
for fixing <^(|tiitablc rates. 
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Minute ' o£ Mr. Shore, hi his Minute prefixed to Ms propositions for the Bengal 
SrirSFeU has furnished the most satisfactory arguments, to prove 

3790/ * the incompetency of the officers of Government to enter into this detail 

■with any prospect of success. He observes, “ That it would be endless 
to attempt the subordinate variations, in the tenures or conditions of 
^Hhe ryots: that it is evident, in a country where discretion has so 
long been the measure of exaction, where the qualities of the soil and 
'' the nature of the produce, suggest the rates of the rents ; whore 
the standard of measuring the land varies, and where endless and 
often contradictory customs exist, in the same district and village ; 

'' the task must be nearly impossible ; that the collector of Eajeshahy 
observes upon the subject, that the infinite varieties of soil, and the 
further variations of value, from local circumstances, are absolutely 
beyond the investigation, or almost comprehension, not merely of a 
collector, hut of any man who has not made it the business of his 
“ life." 

Ifc is evident therefore, that the only mode of remedying these 
evils, which is likely to be attended with success, is to establish such 
rules as shall oblige the proprietors of the soil, and their ryots, who 
alone possess the requisite information for this purpose, to come to a 
fair adjustment of the rates to be paid for the different kinds of lands 
or produce in their respective districts. Mr. Shore’s proposition, that 
the rents of the ryots, by whatever rule or custom they may be de- 
manded, shall be specific as to their amount, — that the land-holders 
shall be obliged, within a certain time, to grant pottahs or writings to 
their ryots, in which this amount shall be inserted, and that no ryot 
shall be liable to pay more than the sum actually specified in his pot- 
tah, if duly enforced hy the collectors, — ^will soon obviate the objec- 
tion to a fixed assessment, founded upon the undefined state of the 
demands of the land-holders upon the ryots. 

When a spirit of improvement is diffused throughout the country, 
the lyots will find a further security in the competition of the land- 
holders, to add to the number of their tenants. 

It is no objection to the perpetuation of the zemindarry assessment, ^ 
that it will not at once provide a remedy for those evils : it is sufficient 
if it opoi’atcs progressively to that end. 

Mr. Shore obseiwes, thatwe have experience of what the zemindars 
ai’e ; but tlio experience of what they are, or have been, under one system, 
is by no means the proper criterion to determine what they would be 
under the influence of another, founded upon very diffierent principles. 
We have no experience of what the zemindars would be under the 
system which I recommend to be adopted. 

I agree with Mr. Shore, that some interference on the part of Go- 
vernment, is undoubtedly necessaiy for effecting an adjustment of the 
demands of the zemindars upon the ryots ; nor do T conceive that the 
former will take alarm, at the reservation of this right of interference, 
when convinced that Government can have no interest in exercising it, 
but for the purposes of public justice. Wore the Government itself to 
be a party in the cause, they might have some grounds for apprehend- 
ing therosulte of its decisions. 

Mr. Slioro observes, that this interference is inconsistent with 
proprietary right ; that it is an encroachment upon it, to prohibit a 
landlord from imposing taxes upon his tenant ; for it is saying to him, 
that ho shall not raise Sre rents of his estates ; and that if the land is 
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tlie s^ieinmdar'Sj it will only be partially liis propertj’-, whilst we pre- Minute oi 
scribe the quantum which he is to collect, or the mode by which the 
adjustment is to take place between the parties concerned. 1790."* 

If Mr. Shore means, that after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right to 
prevent his imposing new abwabs, or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, 

I must differ with him in opinion, unless we suppose the ryots to be 
absolute slaves of the zemindars: every begah of land possessed by 
them, must have been cultivated under an express or implied agree- 
ment, that a certain sum should be paid for each begah of produce, 
and no more. Every abwab, or tax, imposed by the zemindar over 
and above that sum, is not only a breach of that agreement, but a di- 
rect violation of the established laws of the country. The cultivator 
thereJ{>rc, has in such case, an undoubted right to apply to Govern- 
ment for the protection of his property ; and Government is at all 
times bound to afford him redress. I do not hesitate therefore to 
give it as my opinion, that the zemindars neither now nor ever, could 
possess a right to impose taxes or abwabs upon the ryots ; and if from 
tlui! confusions which prevailed towards the close of the Mogul Govern- 
me.nt, or neglect, or want of information, since we have had the pos- 
session of the country, now abwabs have been imposed by the zemindars 
or farmers ; that Govenunent has an undoubted right to abolish such 
as arc oppressive, and have never been confirmed by a competent 
aiUthoriiy ; and to establish such regulations as may prevent the prac- 
tice of like abuses in fixture. 

Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts of Bengal 
enjoy, hf>lding possession of the spots of land which they cultivate, 
so long as they pay the revenue assessed upon them, by any means in- 
coiupai-ibbs with the proprietary rights of the zemindars. Whoever 
cultivates the land, the zemindars can receivtj no more than the esta- 
blished rout, which in most places is fully equal to what the cultivator 
<ian afford to pay. To j)crmit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vesting him with 
a power to commit a wanton act of oppx'ession, from which he could 
<lerive no benefit. The practice that prevailed under the Mogul Go- 
vernment, of uniting many districts into one zemindarry, and thereby 
Hit! jccting a large body of people to the control of one principal ze- 
mindar, rendm*ed some restriction of this nature absolutely necessary. 

Thci zcmiiudar, however, may sell the land ; and the cultivators must 
jMiy tlie rent to the purchaser. 

Noitluir is prohibiting the land-holder to impose now abwabs or 
taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that he 
sliall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an estate are not to 
be raised by the imposifcioxji of new abwabs or taxes on every begah of 
land in 'Caltivation ; on the contrary, they will in the end, be lowered 
lij Htteli impositions ; for when the rate of assessment becomes so op- 
pressivo as not to leave the ryot a sufficient share of the produce for 
tln^ maintenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must 
at length desert tlio land. No zemindar claims a right to impose new 
taxes mi the land in cultivation ; although it is obvious that they have 
clandestinely leviiid them, when, pressed to answer demands upon them- 
s(dves ;and. that these taxes have, frdm various caxxscs, been perpetuated 
k) the ultimate detriment of the proprietor who imposed ihenn 
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The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the ryots to 
cultivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the exten- 
sive tracts of waste land, which are to be found in almost every ze- 
mindarry in Bengal. It requires no local knowledge of the revenues of 
this country, to decide, whether tixing the assessment, or leaving it 
liable to future increase, at the discretion of Government or its officers, 
will afford the greatest encouragement to the land-holder to have re- 
course to these means for the improvement of his estate. 

In support of the opinion which I expressed upon a former occa- 
sion, respecting the large proportion of waste land in the Company’s 
territories, I have annexed some extracts from the correspondence of 
the collector in the Dacca Province, &c. ; and whoever will take the 
trouble to consult the public proceedings, will find there are many dis- 
tricts, both in Bengal and Behar, which are not better cultivated than 
those alluded to in letters of the above mentioned collectors (Appendix 
No. 2.) 

It does not appear to me, that the regulations for the new settle- 
ment, confirm all existing taxe^, if, upon enquiry, they shall appear to 
be unauthorized, and of recent imposition ; nor that the zemindars will 
be entitled to deductions, upon the abolition of them. 

With regard to the rates at which landed property transferi’cd by 
public sale, in liquidation of arrears, and it may be added, by private 
sale or gift, are to be assessed ; I conceive tluit tlie new propiietor 
has a right to collect jio more than what his predecessor was legally 
entitled to, for the act of transfer certainly gives iio sanction to 
illegal impositions. I trust, however, that the due enforcement of the 
regulations for obliging the zemindars to grant pottabs to their ryots, 
as proposed by Mr. Shore, will soon mmove this objection to a perma- 
nent settlement. For whoever becomes a proprietor of land after these 
pottahs have been issued, will succeed to the tenure, under the condi- 
tion, and with the knowledge, that these pottahs are to be the rules by 
which the rents are to be collectc<l from the ryots. 

With respect to the talookdars, I could have wished I hat they had 
been separated entirely from the authority of the zemindars, and that 
they had been allowed to remit the public revenue assessed upon their 
lands immediately to the officers of Government, instead of paying it 
through the zemindar, to whose jurisdiction they are subjected, the 
last clause in the I6th Article of Shore’s propositions, which directs 
that the lands of the talookdars shall be separated from the authority 
of the zemindars, and their rents be paid immediately to Government, 
in the event of the zemindars being convicted of demanding more from 
them tlian they ought to pay, will afford them some security from 
oppression. 

When the demand of Government upon the zemindars is fixed, 
they can have no plea for levying an increase upon the talookdars, for 
I conceive the talookdars in genera], to have tlie same pro- 
perty ill the soil as the zemindars, and that the former, are 
to be considerd as projirietors of lesser jiortions of land, paying 
their revenues to Government, through the medium of a larger pro- 
prietor^ instead of remitting them immediately to the public treasury. 
The pernicious consequences which must result from atibrding to one 
individual, m oj>portunity of raising the public revenue assessed, upon 
the lands of another, at his own discretion and for bis own advantage, 
are evident ; and on this account,, I was desirous that all proprietors 
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of land, wlietlier zemindarB, talookdars, or choudries, should pay their Minute of 
rent iiiirnediately to the European collector of the district, or aerlf sS 

officer of Government, and be subject to the same general laws. ^ ^ * 

The number of narries upon the rerffi-roll will add little to the bu- 
siness of the collector of a district, provided that the sum to be paid by 
each proprictoi* of land is fixed. 

In support of this opinion, I have annexed some Extracts from the 
Froceedirigs of the Committee of Circuit ; tiie members of which must 
have been well accpiaiuie.d with the customs and practices of the Mogul 
Goverument, (Appendix No. »].) 

These Extra(;t.s afford convincing proofs of the proprietary rights 
of ihemhiferior zemiiidars and talookdars ; and that their being made 
to pay their rent tlirough the sii]>eiior zemindar of the district, was 
solely for the convenience] of the Government, wliich found it less diffi- 
(!uli to collect the rents from one principal zemindar, than from a num- 
bi‘r <^r petty proprietors. 

They hath or prove, that the zemindars wdio sold their lands to 
raise*- mom*y for the liquidation of the public balances, disposed of all 
ilu* rigliis which they possessed in them, as individuals ; and that 
whatever authority they might exercise over them, after the sale, must 
have been virtually delegated to them by tho Government, and not 
derived from tlnunselves ; ami cousequentiy that, in separating such 
tnh)okdars from the jurisdiction of the zemiudaj-s, we should not have 
iuiringed tho lighivSo'f the latt(‘r, but only deviated from a practice of 
the Mogul Government, from which that administration itself, fre- 
(piently depsu-hKl ; and whose conduct, in cases of this nature, should 
not, 1 cune«»ive, he made the rule of ours, when found to be inconsistent 
wu‘th the good of tlu^ community. 

The ttuup(jrary nHlmstion of the tribute of the Eajah of Benares, 
adduced ]>y Mr. Hliorc to prove that the internal arrangements which 
wc may had it iu!c(\ssaiy to make, after fixing the jumma payable by 
c*ach zemindar, may hereafter oblige us to grant remissions, and there- 
by diminish iluj public iweuuos, docs not appear to me a ease in point. 

Tin* rcvimue nnieived from Benares, was at once raised from 22 
to 40 ln.cH of Rupees. The rajah being incapable of tninsacting his 
own afiairs, the management of them was vested in a naib or^ deputy, 
wlio.sc] rapacity and mal-admiTnistmtion, together with that of his ofli- 
cers, occasir>ncd a g(umral decline in the cultivation ot the country, and. 
conscHpumtly diminisliotl its rcjsourcos. The late reform of tlie customs, 
audinieriiahluticH, gave rise to a further temporary diminution of them. 

I'll© abov(^, are the principal causes which have occasioned the^re- 
dnctioii in tlie reveiuH‘.H in Benares; but a.s it is obvious, that similar 
causes will not exist eitlicr in Bengal or Bchar, no arguments against 
fixing tho assessment in tla^Ho provinces, can be founded upon this- 
temporaiy deficiency in tho revenues of Benares. 

Still less can any just conelmiom bo drawn against fixing the de- 
iiiaiul of Govcuminent upon the lands, from the instance of the settle- 
immt made hist year in Midnaporo, by tho present collectors. Mr. 

Hheire olrHcrvcH, that if tliis assessment, formed upon documents of the 
grc.aiiist probable authenticity, had been declared permanent, the col- 
lection it, if eiifoTOui, would have reduced many of the lalookdars to 
distress, and some to ruin. — That, are we not as likely, or ^ more so, to 
err^ in the {listribution of the assessment upon eolleefcorships, as upon 
the Hub-divisions of a particular district!! 
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Miaute of How far tWs reasoning is applicable to the settlement which we 
aSrSrd about to conclude in the districts of Bengal, will appear from a re- 

1790.’ ference to our Proceedings regarding Midnapore. 

The canongoe of that district delivered in accounts, in which the 
gross produce of the country was estimated, to be nearly double the 
amount of the revenue collected from it, on the account of Govern- 
ment. The supposed profits of the land-holders, after making allow- 
ance for their charges in collecting the rents, were thought larger than 
what they were entitled to-; and measures wei'e taken to appropriate 
a par't of them to the public use. 

A. considerable increase was accordingly imposed on the country, 
and the canongoe, through whom the accounts of the produce were 
obtained, pledged himself to become responsible, should the produce of 
any district fall short of his estimates. 

It appears from the collector’s report, referred to in Mr. Shore’s 
Minute of the 25 th November last, that the collection of this settlement 
was made with much dilfieulty, and that it was attended with great 
distress, entailing indigence on the renters of Mineehourah, Kookulpour, 
and Boccamootah ; and that in the two last districts, after the mofussil 
assets had been completely collected, there remained a balance due 
from those mehals, which, it was pretty well known, was discharged 
by the sale of effects, and the mortgaging of rent-free lands. 

The collector further represented, that the eanongoe’s estimates 
had, in many places, proved fallacious, — that the assessment was too 
high, — and that there was an ahsolute necessity for lowering it, in the 
ensuing year ; he was accordingly directed to repair to Calcutta ; and 
after the accounts which he brought with him, were carefully examined ; 
we judged it expedient to grant him a general authority to propose 
such remissions in the assessment, as might appear to him necessary. 

I confess, my expectations were never sanguine, that this settle- 
ment would be realized without distress to the numerous zemindars 
and talookdars, who are proprietors of the lands in Midnapore ; and it 
is my opinion, that every attempt of this nature, to appropriate to the 
use of Government the profits of the land-holders, allowing them only 
what, upon an arbitrary average estimate, is deemed sufficient for their 
maintenance and defraying the necessary charges of collecting the rents 
of their estates, will end in disappointment to Government, ruin to the 
proprietors of the soil, and in the establishment of mutual distrust. 

The history of this settlement, may be traced upon the public pro- 
ceedings ; and, I tru.st, that the state to which it has reduced many of 
the land-holders, will suggest to the Court of Directors very strong ar- 
guments in favor of a permanent assessment, and prove to them the 
justness of Mr. Shore’s own observation : — “That the mere admission 
“ of the rights of the zemindars, unless followed by the measures that 
“ will give value to it, will operate but little towards the improvement 
“ of the country that the demands of a foreign dominion, like ours, 
“ ought certainly to be more moderate, than the impositions of the 
“ native rulers ; and that to render the value of what we possess per- 
“ manent, our demands ought to bo fixed -that, removed from the 
“ control of our own Government the distance of half the globe, every 
“ practicable restriction should be imposed upon the administration in 
“ India, without circumscribing its necessary power; and the property 
“ of the inhabitants he secured against the fluctuations of caprice, or 
“ the license of unrestrained control,” 
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The principles which influenced the conclusion of thm settlement, 
1 am happy to say, have not found admission among those which arc 
to regulate the formation of the future settlement of the districts in 
Bengal j and consequently, I trust that we shall not be subjected to tho 
same disappointment which we have experienced in Midnapore. 

Mr, Shore admits the general principle of the inexpediency of the 
total of the public assessment being increased at any future settlement ; 
but the adoption of liis proposition to correct periodically the inequal- 
ities that may appear in the proportions which are paid by the 
individual land-holders, would, in my opinion, be attended with almost 
every discouragement and mischievous effect that the annual farming 
systein could be supposed to produce. 

No previous assurances,}iowever solemn, could convince llie ssemin- 
dars, tliat Oovermueiit would, at the expiration of their leases, be con- 
tented with less tliau the Iiigliest rent that could be exacted from their 
lands; and even if experience should prove to them, that the intention 
id laying an additional assessment upon the most wealthy, went no 
furtlnjr than to indemnify the pxiblic treasury for the losses that had 
betm sustained by deflcioricies in the rents of others, it would be vain 
to expect them to admit the justice of tho principle, that the industrious 
man should be taxed in proportion to the idleness and mismanagement 
ot Iiis neighbours ; or, if they admitted it, to persuade them that the 
shares of those dob'ciencies had been fairly and impartially distributed ; 
and £ must confess, tluit I do not think that a Government, or a set of 
collectors, will never exist in this country, that would be qualified, at 
tho^ end of a ten y(iars hiaso, to discriminate the acquisitions of fortune, 
which had arisen from a<lvanta.geoiis agreements, from those that had 
licen ptodiuicrl, by the superior economy and industry of other proprie- 
tors ; iiinl conse(|uontly, that to proportion a general assessment upon 
that primuple, would te absolutely impracticable. 

Altlioiigh ih© 7/eminrlara and other land-holders in this country, 
arc in gfcuual extremely improvident, and fi'om their having been 
hitherto harrassed with annual assessments, would no doubt receive a 
leu yejirs settlcmont with much satisfaction ; yet short-sighted as 
they arc, 1 cannot by any moans admit, that they would tot clearly 
seen wide difference between a tenure of short duration and a perpe- 
tuity, But should it even happen, in the first moments of their joy, . 
that they could ky aside all apprehensions of meeting with vexations 
in inttire settlements, they would infallibly recollect themselves, when 
tlieir leases approached within three or four years of a conclusion ; and 
as the same pernicious effects would then follow, that are now experi- 
mmil fmnimlly, they would endeavour to give themselves an appear- 
ance of povertjq by concealing the wealth that they might have ac- 
<|uired, and to depreciate tlie value of their lands, by neglecting their 
cultivation, in hopes of obtaining by those means, more advantageous 
terms, at an ensuing settlement ; and these consequences, by with- 
drawing tho application of certain portions of stock and industry, 
MUist operate for a time, to the general detriment of the State. 

I trust, however, that it caxinot be imagined that I would recom- 
mend tliat the proposed settlement should be made with a blind jjreci- 
pitatioii; or without out having obtained all the useful information 
that, in my opinion, can be expected of the real state and value of tlie 
different districts. 

7b 


Minute of 
Governor Ge- 
neral, 3rd Feb. 
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Twenty years have been employed in collecting information. — In 
1769, supervisors were appointed;— in 1770, provincial councils were 
established in 1772, a committee of circuit was deputed to make the 
settlement, armed with all the powers of the Presidency in 1776, 
Aumeens were appointed to make a hustabood of the country;— 
in 1781, the provincial councils of revenue were abolished, and collec- 
tors were sent into the several districts, and the general council and 
management of the revenues, was lodged in a Committee of revenue at 
Calcutta, under the immediate inspection of Government. Like our 
predecessors, we set out with seeking for new information; and we 
have now been three years in collecting it. Volumnious lepoits have 
been transmitted by the several collectors, on every point win eh was 
deemed of importance. The object of these various arrangements has 
been, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the value of the land.s, and ot 
the rules by which the zemindars collect the rents from the ryots 

The ediectors in Behar, not even excepting the two to whom Mr. 
Shore alludes as having declared it impracticable to make the proposed 
settlement, have already, with great appearance of benefit to the Com- 
pany, and of advantage to the Natives, made considerable progress in 
executing the instructions that they have received for making the ten 
years settlement, conformable to the orders of the CouH of Director's ; 
and in every instance whore it has been .stated, that fui’thor time was 
necessary to acquire a minute knowledge of the resources of any parli- 
cular district, the Board has readily acquiesced, in allowing a partial 

\ shall certainly be no less inclined to recommend the observation 
of the same rule, during the progi-css of the settlement in Bengal ana 
Orissa ; and in those districts that, from long mismanagement, are evi- 
dently in a state of decline and disorder, i shall not only willingly 
to postpone tlic sottlonxGnt for sb twelve month longer, hut «ilso 
assent to any modifications in it, that may appear to be api)licable to 
their present conditions. 33ut lifter huving* adopted those tind sucii 
other measures as may appear necessary, from^ the reports and explana- 
tions which may be laid before us by the different collectors, whilst 
they are engaged in the execution of our instructions, I must declare, 
that I am clearly of opinion, that this Government will never bo bet- 
tor (jufilihcd, 9 <t nny given period 'whntever, to mithie s^n e<|^uitu.ble set* 
tlement of the land revenue of these provinces ; and that if the w'ant 
of further information was to be admitted now, or at any other future 
period, as a ground lor delaying the declaration ol the permanency of the 
assessment, the commencement of the happiness of the people and of 
the prosperity of the country, would he delayed for ever. 

The question that has been so much agitated in this country, 
whether the zemindars and talookdars are the actual proprietors of the 
soil, or only officers of Government, has always appeared to me to he 
very uninteresting to them ; whilst their claim to a certain per-centago 
upon the rents of their lands, has been admitted, and the right of Go- 
vernment to fix the amount of those rents at its own discretion, has 

never been denied or disputed. _ 

Under the former practice of annual settlement, zemindars who 
have either refused to agree to pay the rents that have heen required, 
or who have been thought unworthy of being intarusted with the ma- 
nagement,, have, since our acquisition of the Dewanny, been dispossess- 
ed in numberless instances, and their land held khas, or let to a Jar-. 
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irier ; and wlien it is recollected that pecuniary allowances have not Minute ot 
always been given to dispossessed zemindars in Bengal, I conceive that 
a more nugatory or delusive species of property could hardly exist. 1799 ’ ^ ‘ 

On the other hand, the grant of these lands at a fixed assessment, 
will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown ; and, by the facility 
which it will create of raising money upon them, either by morugage 
or sale, will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of public 
or private demands, or prove an incitement to exertion and industry, 
by securing the fruits of those qualities in the tenure, to the pro- 
prietor's own benefit. 

The latter part of Mi\ Shore’s Minute recorded on the 21st Decem- 
ber, commencing from the 27th paragraph, and from thence to the con- 
clusion, relates to a set tlement of four or five pergunnahs in the coi- 
Iccfccu’sliip oi‘ Behar J?roper, concluded by the collector, and confirmed 

by this J'loard on the .December 1788, from year to year, until the 

pleasure of the Court of Directors regax'ding it, shall be known. 

i sluill bereartcr recoxd my sentiments on Mr. Shore’s I’emarks on 
this settlement. I must observe, however, that they ax'e not applicable 
to the general question now under discussion. The parts of that set- 
tlement which Mr, Shore thinks exceptionable, have not been adopted 
in the ixunainder of the collector’s districts, nor in tlm otlier collector- 
sliip in Behar; nor is it proposed to introduce them, in the settlement 
of .Bengal. 

I have thought it necessary to say thus much, lest, from the sub- 
jects being so nuicli blended in Mr. Shore’s Minute, it should be sup- 
posed that his objections to the settlement of these pergunnahs in the 
colle(*-tarshi]) of Behar Proper, are equally applicable to tlic general plan 
of settlement for the Com]jany’B dominions at large. 

f readily agree, however, tliat the collector of Behar be called upon 
to answer the (|uerioH proposed by Mr. Shore ; and tliat diis reply be 
transmitted to the Court of Directors, with such remarks upon it as we 
may liereafter think necessary, 

I now come to the remaining point u])on which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore; viz., the expediency of taking into the hands of 
(iovenunent, the collection of the internal duties on commerce ; and 
allowing to the zemindars and others, by whom these duties have been 
hitherto levied, a dc^duction a<le{piatc to the amount which they now 
realize from them. 

Mr, Bljore’s propositions for the settlement of Bengal, will point 
out his sentiments regarding the collection of the internal duties ; and 
I believe it was principally at my instance, that he acquiesced in the 
resolution for taking the collection of these duties into the hands of 
(lovernment, in Behar, as entered on our proceedings of the IStli Sep- 
tember last. 

It mm by my desire, also, that similar instructions were issued to 
the collector of Midnapore, 

To those who have adopted the idea, that the zemindars have no 
property in the soil, and that Government is the actual landlord, and 
tliat the zemiiidai’B are officers of Government romoveable at pleasure ; 
tho qui^stion regarding the right of the zonodndars to collect the inter- 
nal duties on commerce, would appear unnecessary. The committing 
the charge of the land revenues t.o one officer, and the collection of tho 
intenud duties to another, would to them appear only a deviation from 
tlio primtioc^ of the Mogul (hnn'riumuit, nml notan infringement of tho 
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Mimxtc o£ rigMs of individuals ; l)ut what I have already said will be siiiBScient to 
nerlfsrdFeb grounds upou wliich I have recommended 

1790.’ ^ ^ the adoption of the measure. 

I admit the proprietary rights of the zemindars, and that they 
have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties; but this pri- 
vilege appears to me, so incompatible with the general prosperity of 
the country, that however it may be sanctioned by long usage, I con- 
ceive there are few who will not think us justifiable in resuming it. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, how much the prospeiity of 
this country depends upon the removal of all obstructions, both to its 
internal and foreign commerce. It is from these resources only, that 
it can supply the large proportions of its wealth, which are annually 
drained from it, both by the Company and by individuals. 

The rates by which the internal duties are levied, and the amount 
of them collected in each zemindarry, have, as far as I have been able 
to trace, never been ascertained : when the lands of the zemindars have 
been leased out to farmers, these duties have been collected by them. 

It is, I believe, generally allowed, that no individual in a state, 
can possess an inherent right to levy a duty on goods or merchandize 
purchased or sold whithin the limits of his estate, and much less upon 
goods passing along the public roads which lead through it. This is a 
privilege which the sovereign power also is entitled to exercise, and no 
where else can it be lodged with safety. Every unauthorized exac- 
tion levied on the goods of a merchant, and every detention of them 
in their progress through the country, is a great public injury. Tlie im- 
portation of foreign commodities, and the exportation of our own, are 
alike obstructed; for accumulated exactions, by raising the price, di- 
minish the consumption of the commodity, and the merchant is under 
the necessity either to give up his trade, or to go to other countries, in 
search of the same goods. It cannot be expected that a zemindar will 
be influenced by these considerations, and much less a temporary far- 
mer, wliose only object can be to exact from the cultivators of the soil, 
as well as from merchants and traders, as much as he can compel thorn 
to pay. 

The Court of Directors themselves appear to have been of this 
opinion, from the following paragraph of their letter of the lOtli 
April, 1771 : — 

As we have reason to believe tliat many bazars are held in the 
])rovinces, without the authority of Government, and which must be 
an infringement of its right, a great detriment to the public collection, 
aud a burden and oppression on the inhabitants; you will take care 
that no bazars or gungosbe kept up, but such as particularly belong to 
t]m Government. — But in such bazars and gunges, the duties are to 
be rated in such manner as their situations, and the flourishing state 
of the respective distiicts will admit/’ 

And in the same letter, they observe Persuaded as we are, 
that the internal traffic of Bengal has received further checks from 
the duties which are levied, and the exactions which are imposed at 
petty chokies, we positively direct, that no such chokies be suffered 
to continue, on any pretence whatever, to impede the course of com- 
merce from one part of the province to the other. It is necessary, 
however, that the nine general chokies which have been established 
ior collecting the duties payable to the circar, should remain, and 
these only/’ 
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Tlic cliokies stationed upoa the banks of the rivers to collect duties of 

on boats, on the part of the zemindars, were directed to be abolished, in 
consequence of the Company’s orders, and adequate deductions were 1790.’ 
granted to the zemindars ; but the duties levied at the hauts, gunges, 
and inland chokies, were ordered to })e continued, in the hands of the 
zemindars as formerly. The zemindars were also prohibited from 
collecting inland ralidarry duties, that is, duties upon goods not 
brought or sold within their zemindarries, ])ut only passing through 
them. Notwithstanding this prohibition has been frequently repeated, 
our proceedings exhibit numerous instances of these rahdarry duties 
being levied by zemindars and farmers; and from opportunities which 
are alforded them, by having the collection of the authorized inland 
duties in their Imnds. I have every reason to believe that the practice 
is but too gcmera-l I understand that the collector of Nuddea has 
lately aboHsIied a very considerable number of chokies, at which un- 
authorized duties were collected on the internal trade, by the officers 
of the zemindar, in defiance of the repeated orders of Government*. If 
these iateiTuptions to commerce, are ibund to exist in a district almost 
ill the neighboiirlioo«l of Calcutta, and under a vigilant collector, it may 
be supposed that, in the more inland parts of the country, and under 
cone(*tors less active, that the evil prevails to a greater extent. 

The inefficacy of the power of Government to restrain zemindars 
frmn these oppressive exactions, wliilst they are allowed to possess 
tlse right oi levying taxes of any kind upon commerce, has been long 
experienced in many shapes. It is only by the total resumption of 
of this right, that such abuses can bo prevented; and as the general 
inttu’ests of the community require that a regular system of taxation 
upon the intc.rnaltradc of t 1 m country, should be established, we are 
justified by the (jonstant prucjtice of our own countiy, and that of other 
nations, in <hunanding from indivhluals, upon granting them a full com- 
pensation for their present value, a surrender of privileges which coun- 
HO beneficial a measure. 

Fuj'ther benefits arc to be derived from this aiTangement, when 
the amount of the internal duties, the rates by which they are levied, 
ami ilie articles subject to the payment of them are ascertained. Some 
may lie incnaiKcd, ami others diminished or struck off, according as may 
be judged advisabhi ; and in a course of time, as commerce and wealth 
ineVc^Lse, such rcgnlations may be made in the duties on the internal 
trade, and the foreign imports and exports, as will afford a large addi- 
tion to the income of the public, wlienevor its necessities may require 
it, without dis(^ouraging trade or manufactures, or imposing any addi- 
tional rent on the lands. 

Having stated such remarks on Mr. Shore’s Minute as appeared to 
me necessary, I shall subjoin the following observations on. the ^reve- 
nue system of this country, which may be found deserving of con- 
siclemiion ^ ^ 

Although Government has an undoubted right to collect a poi'tion 
of the produce of the lands to supply the public exigencies, it cannot, 
consistent with the prinoipleB of justice and policy, assume to itself a 
right of making annual or periodical valuations of the lands, and tak- 
ing the whole produce, except such portion as it may think proper to 
relinquish to tlie proprietors for their maintenance, and for defraying 
the chat'gcB of managing their estates. 

The Huprcim^ pmwv in e,vcry Hiato, must possess the right of tax- 
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’Minute tlie subject, agreeably to certain general rules; but the practice 

Governor Ge« prevailed in this country for some time past, of making fre- 

im qtient valuations of the lands, and -where one persona's estate has im- 

proved, and another's declined, of appropriating the increased produce 
of the former, to supply the deficiencies in the latter, is not taxation, 
but in fact a declaration that the property of the land-holder is, at the 
absolute disposal of Government. Every man who is acquainted with 
the causes which operate to impoverish or enrich a country, must be 
sensible that our Indian territories must continue to decline, as long 
as the practice is adhered to. 

The maxim that equality in taxation is an object of the greatest 
importance, and that in justice, all the subjects of a State should 
contribute as nearly as possible, in proportion to the income which 
they enjoy under its protection, does not prove the expediency of 
vaiying the demand of Government upon the lands; on tlie contrary, 
we shall find that, in countries in which this maxim is one of the 
leading principles in tlie imposition of taxes, the valuation of the 
land on which they are levied is never varied. 

In raising a revenue to answer the public exigencies, we ought 
to he careful to interfere as little as possible in those sources from 
which the wealth of the subject is derived. 

Agriculture is tl)e principal source of the riches of Bengal ; the 
cultivator of the soil fiirriislies most of ilie inatei*ials for its numerous 
manufactures. In proportion as agriculbui'c declines, the (luantity 
of these materials must dimmish, and the value of them increase, and 
consequently the manutactures must become dearer, and the demand 
for them be gradually lessened. Improvement in agriculture will 
produce the opposite effects. 

The attention of Government ought therefore to be directed to 
render the assessment upon the lands, as little burdensome as possible ; 
this is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor will ilien 
have some inducement to improve his lands; and as his profits vrill 
increase in proportion to his exertions, ho will gradually become better 
able to discharge the public revenue. 

By reserving the collection of the internal duties on commerce, 
Government may at all times appropriate to. itself, a share of the ac- 
cumulating wealth of its subjects, without their being sensible of it. 
The burden will also be more equally distributed ; at present, the 
whole weight rests upon the land-holders and cultivators of the soil. 

Whereas the merchants and inhabitants of the cities and towns, 
the proprietors of rent-free lands, and in general, all personsnot employed 
in the cultivation of the lands, paying revenue to Government, contri- 
hute but little, in proportion to their means, to the exigencies of the 
State. It is evident, tliereforn, that varying the assessment on the 
lands, is not the mode of carrying into practice the maxim, that all the 
subjects of a State ought to contribute to the public exigencies, in 
proportion to their incomes; and that other means must be employed 
for effecting this object. 

In case of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance, 
considering the means by which we keep possession of this country, 
that the proprietors of the lands should be attached to us,^ from motives 
of self-interest. A land-holder, who is secured in the quiet enjoyment 
of a profitable estate, can have no motive for wishing for a ckrngo. 
On the contrary, if the rents of his lands are raised, in proportion to 
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their iiiiprovemcntH,— if he h liable to be rlispossessed, should be refuse 
to pay the increase required of him,— or if threatened with iinprison- 
nieiit or confiscation of his property, on account of balance due to Go- 
verinneut> iii)on an assessment which his lands were unequal to pay ; 
he will readily listen to any offers which are likely to bring about a 
change that cannot [>lace him in a \yorse situation, but which hold out 
to him hopes of a better. 

Until the assessment <n! the hinds is fixed, the constitution of our 
internal Government in this country, will never take that form which 
alone can lead to the estal)lishmcut of good laws, and ensure a due ad- 
iniiustration of tliem. ^ Kor^ whilst the assessment is liable to frequent 
variation, a great portion of the time and attention of the Supreme 
Board, and the unremiti<‘d application of the Company’s vservants of the 
first alnlities, and most established integrity will bo required to pre- 
vent the land-holders being plundered, and the revenues of Government 
diminished, at every iiew settlemmit; and powers and functions, which 
ought to be, Iodge,(l in diffejvnt hands, must continue as at present, 
vested in the ^5ame, persoiH ; and whilst they remain so united, wo can- 

expect that tlie laws which may be enacted for the protection of 
the rights and jmqjerty of the land-holders, and cultivators of the soil, 
willever ho duly (mf(nce<h 

Wo havci, by a train of the most fortunate events, obtained the do- 
minion of one of tlio mos(‘, fertile countries on the face of the globe, 
witli a population of mild and industrious inliabitants, perhaps equal 
to, if not cx<wding in number, that of all the other British possessions 
but tog<dher. 

Its real value to Britain, depends upon the continnaneo of its abi- 
liiy to Furnish a. la-rge annual 'uivi^.stment to Europe ; to give conslder- 
alde assistamui to the treasury at (knton; and to su])ply the pressing 
and t^xtmi.sive wants of tins other Presidencies. 

dlie <jons(‘.quen(ais of the heavy drains of wealth, from the above 
enaisi^s, witli the addition of that which has been occasioned by the re- 
mittan(*v of the private fortunes, hav(» been for many years past, and 
are now severely felt, by tlie groat diminution of the current specie, 
and by the langour which has thereby been thrown upon the cultiva- 
tion, and thc^i g<‘nora] commerce of the country. 

A very material alteration in the principles of our system of ma- 
nagmiKvnt, has therefore become indispensably necessary, in order to 
lusioit^ this cotintry to a state of prosperity, and to enable it to continue 
to lie a solid support to the British interests and power, in this part of 
tlitj world. 

We cati only accomplisli. this desirable object, by devising measures 
to txmse and increase the industry of the inhabitants and it would be 
in vain to hope that any means but those of holding forth prospects of , 
private advantage to themselves, could possibly succeed to animate 
them to exertion. 

I am sorry to be obliged to acknowledge it, but ife is a truth too 
evident to deny, that, the ^and proprietors throughout the whole of the 
Company’s provinces, are in a general state of poverty and depression. 

I cannot even except the principal ziemindars from this observa- 
tion ; and it was not without concern, that I saw it verified very 
lately, in one iiiHtance, by the Rajah of BurdwaUjWho pays a yearly 
renl of upwards of b l‘bd,000 to ({o^Tniment, halving allowed some or 


Minnie of 
Gowmor Ge- 
neral, ardFeb. 
1790. ' 
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Minute of Hs most valuable lands to be sold^, for the discharge of an incoiisidera- 
mraTsrdE^b "balance due to Government. 

1700.’ * The indolent and debased character of many of the zemindars, 

must no doubt have contributed to the ruin of their circumstances ; and 
though I am afraid the cases are bub few, yet I conceive it to be possi- 
ble that there may he some instances, in which the poverty that is plead- 
ed may be only pretended. 

Either supposition must, however, reflect some discredit upon our 
system of management; for it would imply, that we have been defi- 
cient in taking proper measures to incite the zemindars to a line of 
conduct, which would produce advantage to themselves or, that if 
they have acquired wealth, their apprehension of our rapacity induces 
them to conceal it. 

We are therefore called upon 1o endeavour to remedy evils by 
which the public interests are essentially injured ; and by granting per- 
petual leases of the lands at a fixed assessment, we shall render our 
subjects the happiest people in India ; and we shall have reason to re- 
joice at the increase oHheir wealth and prosperity, as it will infallibly 
add to the strength and resources of the State. 

I therefore propose, that the letter from the Board of Revenue, 
with the reports of the collectors in Bengal, respecting the ten years 
settlement, and Mr. Shore’s Minute and Proposition, delivered in for 
record in June last, bo now entered upon the proceedings. 

That a copy of Mi'. Shore’s Propositions (the articles relating to 
the gunges excepted) with such of the alterations contained in our Re- 
solutions of the 25th November last, for the settlement of Midnapore, 
as are applicable to the districts in general, bo transmitted to the Board 
of Revenue ; and that they be directed to proceed, without delay, to 
form the ten years settlement in Bengal, agreeable to the rules and 
prescriptions therein laid down. 

That the Board of Revenue be directed to notify to the land-hold- 
ers, that the settlement, if approved by the Court of Directors, will be- 
come permanent, and no alteration take place at the expiration of the 
ten years. 

That the Board of Revenue be further directed to issue the same 
instructions to the collectors in Bengal, for the separation of the gau- 
ges, bazars, and hauts, held within them, as have been transmitted to 
the collectors of Beliar, and the collector of Midnapore. 

Fehrimry Sret 
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preceding Mi- 
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Copy ofa letter from the Collector ofShahabad, to the Board of 
Revenue, dated the 29th September 1789. 

It is above a month since my arrival in this pergunnah, in order 
to prepare for the ten years settlement. The strict attention due to 
your orders, and no less, my anxiety to see justice done to the several 
zemindars with whom I am directed to form my settlement, have occa- 
sioned ^eat and unavoidable delay, owing to the variety of claims pre- 
ferred for several, nay for the greater part of the villages of this pergun- 
nah; 60 numerous are these claims, that it would be impossible to con- 
clude a settlement for some months to come, were a legal investigation 
to take place? previous to the adoption of such measures, The causes 
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of this confusion and variety of claims, will be clearly explained by the Minute of 

iollOWIliiT stateiECllt. 3rd Feb. 

Baboon Juggernaut Sing, and Seennote Sing, sons of Pul wan^ Sing, 
having represented to the Patna council, through Mr. Palmer^ collector * 2 

of Koitas in 1771, that their zemiudarry consisted of 874 (yV villages; to 

obtained in lieu of nialikana on the said zemiudarry 29 villages, ditto, 
agreeably to ihc^ enclosed copy of the sunnud granted to them, signed 
by Misssrs. Bar well, Yansittart and Palk, under date 9Ui November 1771. 

It appears by the rejiresentatlon of the people of this pergunnali, that 
thf^ account of 874 villages, was made out secretly, a great part of the 
said vilhigcs being in fact the property of others. The Baboos, how- 
even*, wmo not put in ]H>ssession of the abovementioned 29 villages in 
lieti of m.alikaiia, till four years after the sunnud above alluded to 
was gnuiUal them, at the time that these nialikana villages were on 
ifm point of being delivensl over to the Baboos by the then aumil, Beza 
Koolly Khawn. The proprietors of those villages, clandestinely includ- 
ed in the I^aboos zemindairy, naturally considered themselves as most 
grievously injured, nay, in a manner, dispossessed of their inheritance 
by sucli ant; they therefore appeared before the Patna council, and re- 
presented th(^ hardship oftheir case. In consequence of this, the council 
suspemled the delivery of the 29 villages, and dismissed the Baboos, 
declaring that unless tliey could satisfy the claimants, they could not 
1)0 imlulgial with a separation of malikana to that amount. The Ba- 
boos ilnui enttuefl into engagements with the said claimants, to give 
them their respective shares of such malikana villages, on their arrival 
in the pergunmah. Dectfived ])y these assurances, they remained silent 
duruig the mext (touncil <Jay ; when the Baboos resumed, and obtained 
their tlemaTuls. Since the Baboos have had possession of the 29 villages, 
so far from ol)serviug iludr engagements with the dilferent land-holders, 
tlu\y never allowed, ilnmi the smallest participation of the proceeds 
from such malikana villages, and tlie^ aumil, in order to keep thmr 
quiet, gave them a certain allowance in lieu of malikana, for which 
they always were credited iu their vvoossool bauky accounts, at the 
close of tluj year : these claimants, both before and after the separation 
of tlm malikana village, were, and still are, considered as the right- 
ful proprictorB oftheir respective villages, so much so, indeed, that the 
jiumils have generally accepted of their cabooleats Jis such, and they 
I’lavii over laam deomcfl competent to sell their lands : as a proof of 
this, several sales have taken place, and the Baboos themselves have in 
some csascH, been witnesses to such deeds of sale, —in my opinion, there- 
by admitting their proprietary right : they have even gone so/ar as to 
purchase one of those villages, forming a part of the 874, which they 
repreHCiitcd m their own zemiudarry, and on which they had received 
malikana. The amount of the sales abovementioned have frequently 
been Appropriated towards the liqui<lation of the revenue of G oveni 
inmit. 

You will not bo surprized, gentlemen, from the above representation 
of past fiicts, to hoar, that in my proposed formation of the settlement, 

1 ha, VO had objections and claims come before me, under the followjng 
description :* — 

1 . The Bal) 00 H object to any person or persons being permitted to 
enter into engagements, as malicks, for any village or villages, which 
have been included in the 874 villages, stated by them to the I atna 
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Mimite of cotmcil to compose their zemindarry, and on which they have already 
Herat SrdPek the proprietary rights of malikana, as such circninsfcances 

1790.’ ’ might aJffect the tenure of their malikana villages granted by the 

7 - said Patna council 

2. Men whose talooks were included in the Baboo's 874 villages, 

ditto. now claim the right of proprietors ; and deny that the Baboos are pos- 

sessed of any deeds which can justly deprive them of their rights. In 
like manner, the heads of several of the villages, composing such 
talooks, make the same objection to the talookdars claim, asserting 
themselves independent malicks. They affirm, that solely for the sake 
of security to themselves, they placed their respective villages under 
the protection of such talookdars, who, from their superior influence, 
were able to screen them from the vexatious interference of the over- 
bearing agents of the kawJdrrij or provincial officer, on the part of 
Government. 

3. The smaller ^zemindars, who assert that they Included their 
villages in the talooks of the greater land-holders, for the sake of pro- 
tection onlj^ have occasionally disposed of the whole, or part of such 
villages. The purchasers claim possession, and the privilege of giving 
in their cabooleats, malick, or proprietors. This is objected to by the 
talookdar, who considers every village forming the talooka, as his own 
unqualified property, 

4. Men who have purchased villages or talooks, and paid ready 
money into the treasury of the aumil, deeming their claims superior to 
all others, urge them with much vehemence. Some of these purchasers 
of lands have sold their lands to others, and it is possible that such 
sales, have been variously multiplied. 

5. Many of the old proprietors who have disposed of their 
villages at different times, in order to pay their balance of revenue, 
urge with great earnestness, that such sales were occasioned by the op- 

f )ressive extortion of aumils, and that, at a time, when the propert}’* of 
and was rather considered a misfox'tune than an advantage. They 
therefore request that their old accounts may be examined, and that 
they are most willing to pay such balances as may appear just. They 
further urge, that the present prospect of ease and profit to all proprie- 
tors of land, from the proposed ten years settlement, as well as from 
the probability of a fixed raokurrery assessment, will tend considerably 
to raise its value; and that their property was sold to satisfy the 
demands of aumils, at every disadvantage, even supposing the demands 
just ; because, at that time, lands scarcely bore any value. 

6. Some cases have occurred where the real proprietors of the 
soil have sold their lands twelve or fifteen jmars ago ; but have, 
nevertheless, continued in charge of such lands for the following rea- 
sons The purchaser, although willing to aftord an equitable jumnaa, 
has not unfrequently been frustrated in this respect by the exaction 
of the aumil, and by the eagerness of the old malick, to submit to any 
extortion, rather than quit the lands he has been obliged to sell By 
these means, the purchaser has for long intervals, remained out of pos- 
session. At this particular time, when all arc struggling' to establish a 
-claim ' to land, the old |>J^oprietors object, the purchasers not having 
had possession, as a reason why the bills of sale in his favour, should 
not be adhered to. 
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Having, gentlemen, with unavoidable though necessary prolixity, Minute of 
submitted to you the unexpected and embarrassing obstacles which 
have occurred in my preparation of the ten years settlement in this 1790 ’ ^ ’ 

pergunnah, as far as relates to the 874 villages, on which the Baboos 

have received their malikana, I beg leave to inform you of the mode Appendix 
which I have adopted, as a temporary expedient, to relieve myself from ^ 

these dilSculties, till your opinion and determination on the various 
and important points shall be communicated to me. It is self-evidenf, 
from the number of competitors to enter into engagements, that the 
embarrassments abovementioned, have not arisen, regarding the 
amount to be levied by me, on the part of Government. This particular 
1 have ascertained with accuracy and equity. My difficulty has been to 
select persons with whom it would be most advisable to settle 0 a account 
of their apparent superiority of claim, and the greater security of the 
revenue. I have therefore, in almost all cases, given the preference to 
occupancy^ In truth, gentlemen, these old malicks have urged their 
claims with much anxiety and importunity. They absolutely refused 
to enter into any kind of engagement but as malicks, declaring they 
would rather lose their lives, than acquiesce in a relinquisliment of 
what they considered, their hereditary rights. In this predicament, as 
I could not possibly allow of their title of malicks, (however hard their 
case may be] the malikana having already been enjoyed by the Ba- 
boos, I found it absolutely necessary to contrive some mode of accom- 
modating their scruples, without conceding the rights of Government. 

I proposed to them, therefore, to enter into engagements as mere renters, 
annexing the appellation of ooraf malicks, that is, in English, commonly 
■called or considered as proprietors. This had the desired effect, and 
they have further entered into engagemeiffs binding themselves, if here- 
after any persons should establish their claims by legal process, that 
they will readily relinquish such places, with all their claims of malicks, 
a!id privileges of renters, after a deduction of any expenses incurred by 
them in improveinaui It is obvious that, from this arrangement, the 
proprietary rights of these people are not admitted by me, on the part 
of Government; and should you be so indulgent as not to^ consider 
them villages, on which the Baboos have received their malikana, as 
tlio exclusive property of Government, no kind of obstruction whatever 
will be occasioncil to the pretensions of future claimants. In the De- 
wanny Adawlut, it may be urged that, as there were such a variety of 
claimants, I might have settled with indifferent persons. To this I 
answer, that tlie old occupants, who have for a long lapse of years, had 
possession, and who are not only men of superior responsiblity, but 
have the advantage of local authority, would most probably, on an at- 
tempt to dispossess thorn, h,ave removed with their family ryots, and 
every implement of agriculture, to other places. It cannot but be 
evident, that the consequences of such desertion would be distress to 
the former occupant, total ruin to the renter, and ultimate loss to 
O'ovemmeni 

/rim Baboos -are very desirous of joining their malikana villages 
to fclieir isomindarry, and of entering into engagements as malicks, for 
the whole ; they having long since received the right of malicks, in the 
enjoyment of the 29 villages, I have not considered myself at liberty 
to attend to their wishes, as \in the extract of a letter from the Riglit 
Horn the Governor General in Council, under date the 17th July last, 
forwarded to me in your letter of the 30th of the same month, the 
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Minute 
Governor 
neral, 3rd Feb* 
1790. 

Appendix 
(No. 1) to 
ditto. 


Board forbid the nine-tenths of Syd Noor ul Ilossain Khan’s izemin- 
darry, being settled with him. The cases of these Baboos, and Noor 
111 Hossain Khan, are exactly similar : both have received malikana 
in land^ by virtue of sunnuds, from the chief and council of Patna. 

Ahmud Alii Khan, in the course of his long residence in these 
pergnunahs as farmer, has sold several villages at public sale, for 
balances of revenue ; he has himself bought up many, in the name 
of his dependents. He now claims the right of giving in cabooleat as 
malick. I therefore request your sentiments on this head for my 
guidance. 


Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Shahabad, to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the 30th of September 1739. 

I cannot, gentlemen, conclude this letter, without expressing ni}^ 
sense of the great justice of Government, in permitting those zemindars, 
who have obtained malikana in land, to annex it, to their hereditary 
estates. The vexatious uncertainty, and frequent injustice, consequent 
to the late system, have in most cases, driven these people to apply for 
a tenth of their estates in land ; they thought it better to resign all 
pretensions to the management of the bulk of their property, than to 
be subject to the depredating interference of the aumils of Government ; 
an interference which has oftentimes annihilated their proprietary 
rights, plunged thorn in inextricable embarrassment, and rendered 
every art and evasion necessary, to counteract over-rated assessments. 


Appendix No. 2. 

Appendix Copy of a Letter from the Chief of Dacca, to the Board of Revenue, 

2) to 23rd July 1786. 

Gentlemen, 

With a view of ascertaining, for the information of the Boai'd, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the quantity of waste land in my dis- 
trict ; immediately on the receipt of their orders, under date the 3d of 
April last, I issued a perwannah to ail the zemindars, requiring them 
to report to me without delay, the state of their several zemindarrics, 
in order to enable me to judge what quantity of their land could be al- 
lotted to the purpose intended by the Board, with the least injury to 
them ; and I am sorry that (no return having yet been made to my 
perwannah), I should, after so long a delay, be under the necessity of 
making my i-eport general, and to found it upon my own knowledge, 
acquired by a residence of 15 years in various parts of the district. 

I believe there is no district in the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bebar, and Orissa, that has more jungle and waste land in it, than the 
Dacca ; but the whole is claimed as the property of individuals, who, 
though they receive no profit from it, and axe too indolent themselves, 
to make it productive of any, will not suffer others to bring it into a 
state of cultivation, without some recompence ; and so very tenacious 
arc they of it, that even in the suburbs of the city, which ^for three or 
four miles is almost an impenetrable jungle, infested by wild ferocious 
animals, a man cutting down a single tree, will be sued by the proprie- 
tor for damages. The Board cannot therefore, I apprehend, carry their 
laudable plan, as far as it regards this district into execution, without 
creating great dissatisfaction 3 hut as the clearing away the immeusc 
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tract of jungle, and cultivating the waste land about Dacca, can- o! 

not fiiil of being productive of great advantage, both to Government 
and the proprietors, as well as tend to render the place more 1790 ,' 

healthy, I beg leave to offer it as my opinion, that the prejudice of a 7 “ 

few individuals, should be no impediment to the adoption of a plan, 
which has for its object, the benetit of the community afc large; and ditto, 
shoald the Board concur with me in opinion, I will, with their permis- 
sion, order a survey and measurement to be made of the waste lands ; 
this being the only mode by which the quantity can with any degree of 
accuracy be ascertained. 

(Signed) M. DAY, C%ief, 

Extract of a Letter from tlic Collector of Momensing, to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the li)th December 1789. 

“1 have just retunied from tlio eight Annas share of Aitcya, where 
1 have been fully employed, in regulating the collections of that pergun- 
nah, and endeaviiuring to realize ])art oftlie balance of last year, The 
first, I have eflect ; and I trust the revenues in future, will be paid 
with greater punctuality. The mehal is very extensive, but badly 
cultivated, though the soil in general is rich, and so variegated, as to be 
capn,ble of |>roducing every article that grows within the province ; at 
the same time, so destitute of inhabitants, that I do not conceive, from 
the observations I could make in traversing over various parts of it, 
and the accounts 1 gatiiered from the most iutolligeiit inhabitants, 
onc-fourth was cultivated. 1 am well convinced, could any method be 
found of peopling this ])erguunah, that it might be made to yield with 
ease, an annual rewenue of sixty thousand Rupees, instead of thirty 
thousand, at wliich it now stands assessed, including Russulpoore ” 


Appendix No. 3. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit, held at Appendix 
Cossiiubazar, 11th July 177t>. 

Me. Middleton’s Minute. 

Siiieci our meeting of the 7th, I have employed myself in taking 
tins necessary measures for supplyitig the Committee with the several 
acjiiountg they have nMpxircnl, in the extract delivered to me of their 
proceedings ; but as some obstacles have occurred in the execution of 
Kiicli parts of the Resolution a.s are contained in the 1st and 2d^para- 
grapliB, arising from circumstances peculiar to the Huzzoor Zillahs, 
wlucli I imagine must have escaped the notice of tlie Committee, I 
tliink it necessary, btdbre I proceed further, to lay before them the 
following representation ; — 

From time immemorial, it has been customary for the zemin- 
dars, on falling in arrears in the payment of their rents, to raise a^sum 
of money for that purpose, by disposirjg of part of their lands, either 
voluntarily, or by compulsion of the Government. These lands, some- 
iiincH a.rc entirely alienated, and become dependent only on the klial- 
sa!p or they arc an nexe<l to the domains 01 another land-holder, who 
purcliascis thorn ; or they are allowed to continue muscoory, that is, 
under the Jurisdiction of thoir former zemindar, paying only the tuk* 
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seemy revenue, with the rate of taxes imposed on the rest of the pro- 
vince ; but in this case, they often afterwards find means, either by 
complaints, or by the interposition of powerful interest, to procure an 
order from the Government for their dismemberment, authorizing them, 
at the same time, to remit their rents immediately to the khalsah. 

From these several methods of transferring lands, alterations have 
incessantly taken place in the zemindarries, which, for want of explicit 
and accurate records, it would now be difficult to trace back to any 
particulat period, without relying, in a great measure, for our informa- 
tion, on the zemindars and talookdai’s themselves. 

Extensive zemindarries have, in the course of time, been dismem- 
bered into a number of inconsiderable and independent talooks ; others, 
which now rank in the first class, have been formed, uniting together, 
several small portions of land, obtained from different zemindars. — 
Silberris affords an instance of the first position. — Bokunpoor of the 
second. Silberris formerly paid a revenue of upwards of a lac and 
fifty thousand Rupees : by successive alterations, it is now reduced to 
less than 50,000 Bujmes. If the measure in agitation should take place, 
and the mehals, which have been separated from the greater zemindar- 
ries, should be re-aimexed, Silberris will receive back lands to the 
amount of about 60,000 Rupees, collected from the presence ; and as 
impartiality requires, that if the huzzoory talooks are deprived^ of the 
benefit of their purchase, and re-annexed, so those also which are 
absorbed into zemindarries, should be restored to their original 
proprietor. If so, Rokunpoor must not only yield up to Silberris its 
acquisitions of about 8,000 Rupees, but being wholly composed of lands 
obtained from other zemindars, it must, by this plan of restitution, be 
totally annihilated. 

The khas talooks, comprehend an infinite number of small por- 
tions of land, which the nabobs Sujah ul Dowlah, Jaffior Cawn, and 
Surferaz Cawn, selected from several zemindarries, to which they in ge- 
neral still pay the rate of land rent originally settled. These, being 
under the immediate inspection and care of Government, have, by the 
establishment of gunges and other salutary measures, greatly improved, 
and now yield a revenue much exceeding what they would have pro- 
duced, had they continued under the zemindars ; and were they now 
to be re-annexed, in all probability a considerable loss would ensue in 
the decrease of their value. 

Besides a number of other instances which might be produced, 
many of the villages, which originally appertained to Bherole, Mehlind 
Ooolburreah, and some of the divisions of Cuttubpore, Babuk Sing 
Futtypore, Sue. which are each separate zemindarries, have, by pur- 
chase, usurpation, or other means, become included in Rajeshahy. 
The lands, thus separated, being long considered by the possessor in the 
same light as his own original districts, little care has been taken 
to mark their respective boundaries, and in many places, it will now 
be found difficult to distinguish them, at least to effect it, with preci- 
sion. To ascertain the cause and manner of each dismemberment, 
and to arrange the accounts afterwards in a new form, will, I am 
apprehensive, retard too long the important operations of this Com- 

[I6ih My 1772.] The Committee, remarking to_ Mr. Middleton 
the great disproportion between the several divisions which he 
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has formed for the farms of Rajesliahy, explains it to arise from q®* 

re-annexing of the small talooks, and other separations to the pergun- j,6ral,3rd Fet- 
nahs, to which they originally belonged, or lay contiguous : these per- 1790 , 

gunnahs themselves being of different extent and amount of revenue, — 

and the lands annexed to each, varying in the same circumstances as ^ 

well as numbers, rendered it impossible to avoid an unequal distribu- 
tion of the lands ; and at the same time, to fulfil the intention ^ of 
the Committee, which was, to render the farms entire and unmixed with 
each other. 

[mh July 1772.] The Committee, taking into consideration the 

subject of the talookdarries and inconsidera- 

zemindarries, which compose so large a 
part of the huszoor fsilluhs ; and having maturely weighed all argu- 
ments, whether in favour of the just claim Government has upon these 
lands for a revenue, adequate to their real value; or if the zemindars 
and talookdars, in support of their rights and privileges, grounded 
upon the possession of regular grants, a long series of family succes- 
sion, and fair purchase' : all these arguments considered, there occurs 
to the Committee only the two following modes which can be pursued 
in making their settlement. 

I’hc first is, letting their lands to farm, putting the renters in en- 
tire possession and authority over them, and obliging them to pay each 
jscBiiiidnr or tfilookdctr, certa-in <3/llow<xnc(? ox’ pei*-centeg6, for tho sub~ 
aistence of himself and his family. 

The second is, settling with the zemindars and talookdars them- 
selves, on the footing of farmers. 

I'HOth Inly I772.j On the whole, when the Committee weigh the 
obiections against the first mode, and the arguments in favour of the 

Bocoiid, they cjiiixiot lieBitato to (iBtonxiine that the lattci should be 
pursued. 

Resolved, therefore, that the following inferior zemindarries and 
talookdarries comprehended in the huzzoor zillahs, be settled on, this 

plan. 

Talookdar on Huzzoory, containing Cassimpore, 
and 75 other talooks ... 


58,846 11 6 2 


Chnnnacolly, &c. containing 
Chunacolly, 4 parts ... 
Coolberreah 

Caw shy poor 

Wazurabud, and 24 other 
talooks ... 


28,294 4 11 
2.9,617 12 9 
11,765 8 4 


33,655 .8 10 


1,03,332 9 8 3 


Kurgong, &c. containing 
Kurgong 

Wauzadpore, 2 parts 
Dawa ... — 

Klicirole"** **"• ** 

Aebur Shaby, and 8 other 
talooks 


30,953 5 3 2 
26,581 8 9 1 
15,936 10 13 0 
18,101 15 8 2 

17,541 1 10 3 


1,09,114 9 5 0 
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Minnie of Chundelliey, &c. containing 
nerIl^3rdEeh Chundelhey Setrajeet ... 61,836 6 19 0 

1190.’ ’ Do. Boknaut ... 13,986 .5 3 0 

Takespore ... 19,963 14 12 3 

Appendix Daliinun ... ... ... 14,381 0 0 0 

ditto, ^ Kinda, and 21 other talooks 37,221 0 10 1 

Mehlind, &c. containing 

Mehlind ... ... 27,522 3 6 0 

Barbuch Sing ... ... 12,605 15 13 3 

Cuttubpore ... ... 9,097 11 8 2 

Butrampore, and 21 other ta- 
looks ... ... ' ... 64,610 11 9 0 

Jehan Guirpore, &c. 

Jehan Guirpore to be allowed 
on the terms of the highest 
proposals ... ... 1,6.5,857 12 17 3 

Mancore... ... ... 13,896 2 6 1 

Plaltendah. ... ... 39,852 1 14 3 

Amberabad ... ... 83,127 6 0 0 

Takespore 4 ^ — ••• 10,485 1 12 0 

Mohinpore ... ... 5,021 8 2 0 

Sery Kishenpore ... ... 552 4 8 0 

Jegreketty ... ... 5,723 7 9 2 

Nussubpore ... ... 3,191 13 12 2 

Bohinpore, &!c. containing 
Bohinpore ... ... 5,562 15 2 0 

Pelass Barry ... ... 2,981 15 1 0 

Bowthar ... ... 3,832 14 9 0 

Shekshar. ... ... 3,224 5 5 0 

Jeypore Meghinah, &c. containing 
Jeypore Meghinah ... 31,055 1 4 3 

Sudky ... ... ... 633 1 15 0 

Bulrampore ... ... 55 5 5 0 

Talookdar on Silbemes, &c. containing 
Silberries Abos Turah ... 15,553 0 7 2 

Do. Hurry Kam ... 14,895 11 2 3 

Missedah ... 27,800 1 4 0 

Silberries Gunga Lucky- 

narain 7,474 5 is 3 

Do. Gopaul Kishurn .. 7,474 5 18 3 

Do. Rooder Bam ... 4,967 11 14 1 

Besbazoo... ... ... 3,861 18 2 

Chuckdolowry, &c. containing 
Chuckdelowry ... ... 9,012 10 14 0 

Bhadespore, and 14 other 
talooks ... 30,793 4 18 2 


1,47,888 11 5 0 


1,13,836 9 17 1 


2,77,707 10 2 3 


15,602 1 17 0 


81,743 S 4 3 


82,026 5 14 2 


39,805 15 12 2 



rsmg(d L\ peocsedinos of the boaet> of retkntte 




Sliaistababad, &a containing 
Shaistaliabad^ and 12 other 
talooks 

Dyaiiagur, &c» contaiaiiig 
Dyanagur 20,822 9 0 

iViohubbutpore, and 66 other 
talooks 1,36,761 7 12 0 


Beldaiigah, &c. containing 
BthJangah, and four otliex' ' 

tsilookiS *» «*• *•« 

K n n toon ago r, &c. containing 
Knniooiiugur ... ... 12,603 II 6 I 

Perriiidorporc ... 5,235 10 19 1 

Rogoonautporo ... 17,037 5 6 1 


Howglan, ami eight 
,1 al()oi\S*n» *»* 

Mylieity ... 

The Museoory talooks of Rajeshahy ... 


lle.solved, als<^, that the Miiscoory talooks of Rajoshahy be settled 
npoti tb(^ same plan, and that, when settled, they do continue to pay 
tlndr rents as fonnerJy, throngh the channel of the bead farmer oi the 
hoonda in which they are included, bat without bis possessing any 
other claim upon them, or their lands, except thaiof receiving the rents. 

Resolved further, that the settlements of such talookdars as enjoy 
talo(»k8 in diiicnmt districts, be made upon sxich a plan as will admit of 
their paying tlnn’r revemie, in future, under one genera! head. 


7,577 II 


Miuute ot 
Uovenior Oo- 
tteral, 3rd Feb, 
I7D<), 


r57,5«:? !! 1 O 


:^5.7I9 14 :i 


34870 11 J I 


00,312 11 17 2 
49,257 5 5 0 
2,01,379 0 15 I 


Appendix No. 0. 

Extract Proceedings of tlie Board of Revenue in Bengal, dated i4tli 
March 1794 ; and of Rev^enue Consultations, dated .^/tn Maiof* 

i793: on <ierfcain communications from the Collector of Burd^ 
wan, respecting the difficulties experienced by tne Zemindans, 
in realiising tlum* rents from the Ryots, under the Regulations 
of CJovernment, 


♦^'To William Cowper, Esq,., President, and Members ot the 
Board of Revenue. 

Cientlemen, 

I am honored with the receipt of your Letter from 

21 Ht instant, wherein you desire, “ that 1 will mform ^ B ' Collector of 

quence of the non-attendance of the defendant Banwebsy Ghost, the w-a„,3ict 
iudge made any application to tho Sudder Dewanny A • 

■' “ In answex( fbeg leave to inform you, tha,t oii a ' 

tion which has been furnislied me, ol *^'*“/-?*'*''P7^bthpn1ie'infoMm(.- 
does notappear that I am empowered to obtain le <t i : r tliink 

tion on thl^Kiint in question.' But from in elligenee ‘ 

I can rely, it should seem, that on tlnding 

fant of t'alinittn, the judge made an application t > 1 1 ,. .. 
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Letter from a few rnoatiis ago ; in consequence of which, a vakeel has lately 
Burdwan, 3ist at Burdwan in Ms stead. 

Jan, 1794,' These facts, I beg leave to observe, appear to me to verify the ar- 

guments stated in mj letter of the 9th instant, on the part of the 
rajah, and moreover, to exemplify the grievance then complained of, by 
shewing, that although the rajah is now legally imprisoned as a de- 
firiilter to Government, the defendant, though a defualter to him, is le- 
gally at large ; and farther, it should seem, that the whole transaction 
is irreconcileable with Article I, Regulation XVII, A. B. 1793, wherein 
it is declared to be “ essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
punctual collection of the public revenue, that land-holders and farmei's 
of land should have the means of compelling payment from defaulters, 
without having recourse to the ccmrts of justice for a proposition 
thus expressed in general terms, njust be understood to include all 
particular cases, whereas, in this case, the rajah has had no other means 
allowed him of redress, than by recourse to the court of justice, which, 
as yet, has not been able to afford him any redress at all 

It fui'thennore appears, that the rajah’s grievance being tracea- 
ble, in the abovementioned Regulation, to its source/^ is, therefore, a 
matter of public concern ; for instead of providing the means of a Ze- 
mindar’s enforcing payment in all possible cases, as might be expected 
from the general import of the above quotation made from its pream- 
ble, the sequel provides those means in one particular case only, name- 
ly, when there is property distrainable, which being by no means a 
common case, more especially with under-renters, who grow no crops 
themselves, nor with ryots, when tbej^ keep their outer-doors shut and 
^ ^ ^ . barred.^" It follows, that the point which is 

Exoaptaom to distraint. aeclared to be essential to the prosperity oC 

the country, and the punctual collection of the public revenue, is but 

partially accomplished, though a Regulation havS been expressly framed 
with the view of attaining it entire. It seems, in fine, like promising 
help in every case, explaining how help shall be afforded in one par- 
ticular case, and then concluding (as in Section XXXIII) with a. 
declaration, that in all other cases the party shall bo at liberty to help 
himself. 

Were the difference which I conceive to exist, and which I have 
endeavoured to point out, between the profession in the preamble, and 
the performance in the sequel of the Regulation alluded to, a mere 
verbal distinction, I should not have presumed to offer any remark 
on the subject ; but in an office which has close affinity with the 
punctual collection of the public '' revenue,’’ if not, in some measure, 
with the prosperity of the country,” I trust it will not be thought 
unbecoming my relative situation, to ask for explanation, whenever a 
circumstance, declared to be essential to both those particulars, shall, 
instead of being completely realized, appear to be either extremely 
ambiguous or extremely defective, whether the ambiguity or defect be 
imputable to the imperfections of the human understanding, or to the 
quality of the peiformance itself. But if, on the contrary, not deem- 
ing such discussions expedient, you intimate a disapprobation of my 
thus applying in plain, though respectful terras, for important infor- 
mation, no irnpriKlent zeal shall urge me to transgress n second tim(‘, 

J am, &c. 

(Sigm^d) S. DAVIB, aolleeior. 


Bttrbwan, 31 Jitnuafy 17^14, 
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To William CovYper, Esq., Presideat^ and Members of tlie Board 

of Revenue. 


Oentlemen, 


Para. 1 . I duly received yoxir letter of the- together with the 

extract of a letter from the Governor General in Council, the contents 
of which being immediately notified to Ranny, she, the next day^ 
entered intoan eiigagementfor the revenue assessed upon theBurdwan 
part of her son’s zemindarry, tinder the same terms as it was before 
held, and moreover to be answerable for the balance then outstanding 
against it. The rajah was immediately released from confinement; but 
agreeably to the public Regulations, the attachment, asper inclosed es- 
iablisliuieni, was continued on the estate, until the balance should be 
li(| Liidated. 

2. The Eaiiigy soon after paid Sicca Rs. 2,00,000 into the Treasury, 
aiid the aurneen has re<jeived and remitted from the Sudder mustagers 
Sicca Rs, 1,67,111; but there still remains due on the kist of Poose 
Sicca Rs* 3,14,641, and the month ot Maiig being now expired, the total 
demand at present outstanding is Sicca Rs. 6,09,215. 

3. I have repeated!}^ written to the Ranny, requiring of her to 
pcirform her engagement of paying up the balance , at the same time, 
rcmiindirig her that by Section VI, Regulation XIV, A. D. 1793, she 
might be adjudged subject to the payment of interest at 12 per cent, 
upon the arr<jars ; but have as yet obtained no satisfactory answer ; and 
I am now informed that she is withdrawn from business, and retired to 
her habitation at Ambore. 

4. It appeiu's from the I'eport of tlie aurneen, that about Sicca 
iis, 6,82.500 was collected by the nyah during the month of Poose, no 
part ol which can have been paid into this Ireasiuy, unless the pay- 
ment of Sicca Es, 2,00,000 made as abovementioned l)y the Eanny, 
was part of tiiat sum. It fort her appears from the atimeen’s report, that; 
i/he sum of Sicca Bs. 3,00,742 is due from the zernindarry renters, upon 
the current year, and the total demand on the part of Government to 
t/lic end of the year, includingthe balance now outstanding, being Sicca 
lis. 8,95,530. There is aimpparent deficiency of SiccaRs. 5,94,790, which 
in my humble opinion, is a circumstance of such consequence as to de- 
serve immediate consideration ; and having in this conjuncture, done 
every thing in my power agreeably to the Regulations, by holding the 
estate under attachment, I wait for any further instructions that you 
may deem it necessary to issue on the occasion. 

5 . As far as the rajah’s object can be inferred from Ms conduct 
in the late transaction, it appears to have been to embezzle as much 
as liejcoiild of the rents, and leave Government to look to the Ranny 
for the balance whicli would happen in consequence. This would not 
subject the Ranny to any inconvenience, for being by her sex exempt- 
ed from imprisonment or coercion of any kind, she would remain 
undisturtod, till the end of the year, while the rajah, no longer sulyect 
to restraint, would be at full liberty to try every means be might 
think conducive to the reduction of the assessment on the district, 
which appears to me to have been his aim, ever sinye he entered into 
his decennial engagement ; and should this schetne fail, he might then 
Hpcoula-u^ in regard to any land that might be sold to realize the 
balance, by repurchasing any mehals offered at an^ advaiiiageouc 
jumma, leaving the rest to the risk of Goveammont, as in the case ol 
Mtindiilghaiib the exchange of which disadvantageous mchal for 


Letter from 
Coliector of 
Burdwan, 27th 
Feb. 1794. 
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Letter from qqq ihe same time purchased in Bishenporej he has Lincloubt- 
BuMwau 27 tL considerably- I'lie mode of transferring and recover- 

Feb,i79L ing possession of laud, may, for any thing I knoWg be perfectly consis- 
tent with the public Regulations, though it nevertheless appears to me 
to be an abuse of the inestimable privileges and immunities bestowed 
on land-holders by the British Government ; the effect of which mode 
of abuse have already been experienced in loss of revenue in the 
instance abovemen tioned, and in i he embarrassments to which it has 
contributed in Bishenpore. Could the jumma be appropriated on land 
to be sold in the rates prescribed, and with the fecility that seems to 
he supposed in the Regulations (though they no were point out how it 
is to be done) the danger alluded to, would be in a great measure, 
avoided ; but in an extensive province like this, without canongpes or 
hustaboods, as they exist in Beha-r, and where every glininsering of 
light which might lead to a discovery of the actual state of the 
mofussil, has eitlier been extinguished, or given up to the pro])rletor, 
it may be worth the consideration of the Board to determine, how, iii 
the event of selling land, ihe necessary inlbrmation is to be procured ; 
or whether some better method may not be devised than the one pre- 
scribed to me for the same purpose, at the beginning of this year ; 
though if that be still thought adequate or sufficient, I shall at any 
time be ready to enter upon it. All I can at present do, is to give 
timely notice, by pointing out the apparent designs of the parties con- 
cerned, and what will probably be the state of affairs here at the end 
of the }"ear, and to repeat what I had long ago occasion to observe to 
the Board, namely, that almost all the renters, or suddei* mustagers, as 
well as the kuttenadars, or those who stand in gradation downwards 
next io the ryots, or either immediate servants or dependents of the 
late Zemindar, and consequently engaged to promote his views and 
forward his schemes, by labricating and falsifying accounts, and by 
every species of finesse former^ practised by the natives on such occa- 
sions, and which the benevolent policy of the British Government, has 
not yeis I fear, had the effect of eradicating from the district of Burd- 
waii. If therefore it should become necessary for an hustabood of the 
country l-o be taken, or if the collusive views of the Ranny and the 
rajah should be such as to oblige Government to continue the collec- 
tions by an aumeen surburacar, or whatever denomination the Kegu- 
latioBS may assign 5 I would submit it to the consideration of the 
Board, whether it may not at the same time, be expedient to remove 
the rajah out of the district ; a measure which, although not sanctioned 
by aiiy Regulation I have as yet been furnished with, may neverbhe- 
less be found essential to the prosoiwation of the revenue in a state 
uiidiininished. 

6. Upon the whole, it appears to me advisable, that some prompt 
and decisive measure should be adopted, which might convince the 
parties concerned, that no scheme they can have devised to 6lfe<;ta re- 
(luciion of assessment, will be suffered to succeed ; and that in the 
(went of land being sold, the assessment slmll be rated with such accu- 
racy as to prevent their recovering possession of it, in the manner they 
appear to have in view. Tins might, if any thing could, induce them, 
to pay up the balance outsianding, which I am convinced they want 
incliimtion more than ability to perform ; and to seek advantage, in at- 
to their mofussil concerns, rather than in schemes of ihe nature 
whwh have been suggested. The foimer mode of conduct was rccom- 
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ineo<!ed to the rajah, though to no purpose, by my predecessor, and Letter from 
has been constantly urged to him, witli as little effect, by myself: 

1 have no longer any expectation of either him or the Ilanny, pursuing Feb. 1794. 
the patli pointed out to Zemindars by the Regulations, while they can 
oulertain a hope of advancing their interests, hy indirect meUiods. 
ffhough Article YI, Section IL Regulation I, A. IJ. 1793, does not as- 
smiie it as a fact, yet it is there introduced as a reasonable trust and 
dependence, thet proprietors of land will now by good management 
improve their estates, and discharge the revenue regularly ; whex*eas, 
ill regard to the proprietor under consideration, the only management 
observable on his part, has been in withholding payment of the revenue, 
and ill emiejivours to overset his decennial settlement ; showing himself, 
thereby, either insensible to the great benefits conferred on him by that 
Regulation, or ungrateful, and tliereforc unworthy of them. 

7. In the foregoing observations, I have alluded to the rajah 
as proprietor of the 55cnundaiTy, under a persuasion that he has still 
as mucli interest in the property lately transferred, as he had before 
the transfm* took place ; and that the Ranny is no more than an instru- 
ment which lui uses to cover and promote his designs. 

Bu ROWAN, J am, &e. 

27tk Feb. 1794. (Signed) S. DAYIS, Collector. 

(Extract.) 

To William C<)W[)er, Es<j., President, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue, 

Oeiillemen, 

In the towjee last tiansmitted, I proposed explaining the balance 22tli 

standing against Bishenpore, by a separate letter, which I have now Feb. 17 k. 
ilie honor of addressing to yoxi on that subject. 

To convi^y a clear idea of the case, it may be necessary, first, 
to describe the relative situations of the two proprietors; which 
1 hIuiII endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 

Bishenpore appears to be one of the most ancient estates in the 
country; for by an mra peculiar to itself, it must have been held in 
possession by tl\e present proprietor’s family, through a course of 1099 

years. 

Boirio years ago, the hea<l of a junior branch of this family, drove 
out the senior, anl possessed himself of the zemindariy ; but a mili- 
hiiy force sent by Govemmetit, after subduing him, restored the 
fugitive Choyton Sing to possession, as sole xeraindar. The person so 
subd.ucd, was afterwards, by a decision of the Company’s resident at 
Moorshedabad, declared entitled to one-half of the district ; but Choy- 
t4ni Sing, the other party, appealing to the Governor General in 
Council, had a decree given in Ms favour, confirming him in posses- 
Hions as Zemindar, and declaring tha respondent Damooder Sing enti- 
tled only to a maintenance. The decree is said to bo dated 17^7. 

In 179 1 , a new decision was notified to the collector of Boerbliooni, 
wlieri^by tln^ zemiudarry was aigain divided between the mntmilmr 
parties: but Clhoy ion Sing, not aecpiiescing, instituted a niut in the 
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Letter from Bewanny Adawlut of Beerblioom, which the judge dismissed. The 
Burlwan 12th however, persisting in his claim, appealed to the Sudder De- 

i’eb. 1794 '. " wanny Adawlut, where the cause at this present time, lies undeterniined, 
or, if determined, without notification thereof having yet been receive d» 

Previous both to the decennial settlement, and to the last order 
for dividing the zemindarry, an investigation was made by special 
commission, into the assets of the country, whereby, agreeably to the 
principles of the public Regulations, many advantages, enjoyed, it is said, 
from time immemorial, either as appendages to the State of the ancient 
rajahs, or connived at by the Mahomedan Government, were abolished, 
or resumed as iiieonsisteut with the definition established of proprie- 
tary right; and the gross assets of the country being rated at about 
Sicca Puupees 4,60,269, the proprietors were adjudged entitled to one- 
eleventh part only of the net estimated collections. But under the 
khas collections of that year, the country yielded much less than the 
estimated produce ; viz., only Sicca Rupees 4,09,000. At this con- 
juncture, Ciioytori Sing being called upon tomakeliis decennial settle- 
ment, engaged (too hastily, as he wishes to have it understood) for a 
net jumma of Sicca Rupees 4,00,000, being fearful that his adversary 
Damooder Sing might supersede him, with an ofier of that amount; 
but falling in arrears at the end of the year, more than half the zemin- 
darry was sold to realize the balance, and thereby his adversary, who 
in the interim had been declared eutiUcd to half the estate, as Indore 
mentioned, was equally involved. 

But though neither of these parties can dispute tlie validity of the 
engagement for the jumma of Sicca Rupees 4,00, 00{)> whether impru- 
dently contracted or nob, they both assert that circumstances have oc:- 
curred, extremely injurious to them, and which, if not remedied, must 
end in their utter ruin. 

They say, that certain assets enjoyed by Govennnent, under ihti 
khas collection, and making a part of the estimate beforemeutioned, on 
the grounds of which estimate their decennial engagement was founded, 
have been since abolished, without their having received any deduc- 
tion or cosideraiion for the same, when their lands were sold; and with- 
out any deduction or consideration being made for the same, in the 
balance now io demand against them, on account of the year last expired, 
for which balance almost all the part remaining of their estate, is now 
under attachment and orders for sale. 

They moreover allege, that the jumma assigned to them after the 
sale of their land at the khalsa, to liquidate the balance of 1 198, was 
over-rated in the sum of Sicca Rs. 20,467, and that by consequence this 
excess enters into every subsequent baJan(;e outstanding against them, 
a eirciimstanee which they explain, by declaring the sale in question, 
to have been made contrary to justice, and to the rule laid down by 
Government for such cases. For, instead of the assessment upon the 
lands sold, being proportioned to the actual produce of the whole ze- 
mindarry in the ratio prescribed, the net produce only of the lands sold 
was considered, out of which a deduction of malikana was allowed the 
purchasers, amounting to Sicca Rs. 20,467, which, as the produce of the 
whole estate fell short that year of its assessment, became an unequal 
burthen on the part remaining, and has had the effect of increasing by 
that amount every stibsequent balance. 

In addition to the foregoing, they represept it as a hardship, that 
there are suits to the amount of Sicca Rupees 14,000, instituted 
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to recover deniaiids of rent on account of last year, still undecided in 
the Adawlut, owing to the delay incident to those Courts, The several 
articles are as follows : ^ ^ Eeb, 1794; 

Ahkary Melial ... Sicca Eupees 750 

Soodran Mehal ... ... ... ... „ 1,365 

Deiidarry ... „ 331 

Malikana allowed the purchaser of Buzaha-zary, &c. 20,467 


22,918 

Suits pending ill the xAdawlut ... ... ... 14,000 

36,913 


III regarfl to the halance stated in tlie present toujee, the Zemin** 
ilars represent it to be owing partly to the circumstances above recited, 
and partly to the contumacy of a species of mokurreydars termed gai- 
walLs, and others, who hold landvS under fixed jummas, amounting to- 
gether to about yicca Bupees 12,000, hitherto regularly paid, whether 
under khns management or a zemindarry settlement ; but being, in 
consequence of the Police arrangements, now put under the direction of 
the Police darogahs. These land-holders deny any obligation of service 
flue to the Zemindars, and refuse to pay rent; and the local circum** 
.stances of the case, being such as to render recovery of the demand, by 
the rules laid down for distraint, impossible, more, especially as they 
are. ruicouraged in their <mntumacy by the da-rogahs, the proprietors 
itave no other resource than an a.pplication to the Dewanny Adawlut, 
wdiere I'munpt decision is impossible. 

S. DAVIS, Collector. 


fhjHrnvAN, 1 2fA Feh, 1794. 


’ hlxtivuii Bengal Ilevenue Consultations, the 27th March 1795. 

28. To the Honorable Sir John Shore, Baronet, Governor General 
in Council, Port William, 


Honorable Sir, 

Enclosed we have the honor to transmit to you a copy of a letter, 1-®““ from 
!i,nd its enclosure, from Ihc'. collector of Burdwan, stating the inconveni- 

<uice which has occurnul in the collection of the puhHc revenue in the March 1795. 
district in general, and more particularly m the zemindarry of Bishen- 
pore, from the delay incident to the decision in the Adawlut uponmai- 

gumriy suite. 

2. As the conclttsions which the collector has endeavoured to es- 
tablish, appear to be the natural result of the circumstances stated in 
hi*s letter, and as we Iiave no reason to doubt of the truth or accuracy 
of the facte adduced by him, we think it our duty to express our con- 
ijurrcncie in the sentiments delivered by him, considered in their rela- 
tion to the public revenue ; but what appears to us to render the 
object of his address the more worthy of attention is, that judging from 
the repre^ 3 imtations which have, at different times come under our 
consideration from most of the collectors, as well as the principal land- 
fmlclers, parthnilarly in the Bengal provinces, we are led to apprehend 
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the Board™S incoiiveDience is pretty generally felt throughout the 

Revenue, 17th country. 

March 1795 . 3 _ jt t]^at guided in the execution of our official duties 

by the rules laid down in the Regulations, which would indicate that 
the lecovery of the mofussil rents is a matter of private concern be- 
tween the land-holders and their tenants ; and that any existing disputes 
between them is not to impede the punctual discharge of the public reve- 
nue ; we have hitherto given no sort of encouragement to such repre- 
sentations as had for their object a suspension of the public demand, 
on no other ground than the difficulty stated to exist in enforcinp- 
payment of the rents from the ryots and under-tenants. Should it how'^ 
ever appear, as we think is the case, in the instance at present before 
us, that great real inconvenience is sustained from the causes above 
recited, we humbly conceive it to be an object well worthy of atten- 
tion, to provide against an evil that must in the end, be equally 
felt by Government and the land-holders ; by Government, because 
of the impediments which it cannot fail to occasion, in the dis- 
charge of the public revenue ; and by the land-holders, inasmuch as 
they would be subject to have their lands sold, w'hen in fact they had 
not the means of making good their engagements with Government, 
from the delay incident to the judicial process ; for as the collector of 
Burdwan justly_ intimates, where the sudder a,ssos.sment bears so 
great a proportion to the gross produce of the lands, as it does in this 
country, it is morally impossible for the land-holders to acquit them- 
selves of their engagements to the public, unless they have the means 
of realizing, with perfect punctuality, their own demands upon their 
under-tenants. 

4<. In the foregoing observations, wo have confined ourselves to 
what we conceive to be the effect of the circumstances stated by tho 
collector, considered with respect to the public revenue. In any 
other relation, however well entitled, the collector’s remaiks may bo to 
the attention of Government, we should not have thought it our pro- 
vince to have done more than lay them before you, for your consider- 
ation. But as we have thought it incumbent upon us, to submit to 
your our sentiments upon the existing circumstances, as stated by the 
collector, from the intimate connection winch they have with the 
public revenue, we in like manner, think it our duty to express our 
concurrence in his opinion, that the object proposed cannot in any 
mode be so effectually attained, as by establishing more Courts for the 
dispatch of public business, either with separate and independent 
jurisdictions, or subordinate to the principal Court of the district as at 
present eon.stituted, with such restrictions against the institution of 
vexatious and litigious suits, to which we apprehend the present 
heavy accumulation of business is principally to be ascribed, as may 
appear to you most advisable. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS GRAHAM. 

G. HATCH. 

3. BULLER. 

D. VANDERT-IEYDEN, 


Revbhue Boaeh, ) 
the mhofMarS 1705. f 
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To William Cowper, Esq. President, and Members of the Board of 
Revenue, Fort William. 


Geiifclemen, 


Letter from 
Oollt^citor of 
Kurd wan 
Leb. 1705» 


1. I have had the honor of receiving your instructions in regard 
to BLshenpore, which shall be duly attended to, and the requisite state- 
ments furnished as soon as possible ; in the interim, I beg leave to 
retpiest your attention to the inclosed translate of a representation 
wdiich has just been made to me by the surbraeaur of that zemindany, 
who was appointed to the trust by the late collector of Beerbhooni;, 
under your sanction. 


2. Independent of the credit due to an intelligent person, as the 
surbraeaur appears to be, who can have no interest in misrepresenting 
ike circumstances stated, I have reason to believe, from my own expe- 
rience in other paits oi‘ the district, and more especially from the part 
I am now in, that the inconvenieuce, delays, and obstructions he com- 
plains fff, in regard to the Mofussi I collections, do really exist — that the 
grievanc(i is increasing, and tliat unless effectual means be taken to 
remove or to diminish it, embarrassments must ensue that will even- 
tually involve tlie public iiiterest in loss of revenue. 

:h It will, I boliev(‘, on enquiry, be found, that the representation 
of the surbraeaur of Bishenporo, in regard to the pending suits, is 
strictly tru(j ; and I think it extremely probable, that some of the 
kulkeudars, as he further states, have, on observing the delay incident 
to the judicial process, been induced to withhold the dues of the present 
year. The disadvantage, in this particular instance, appears to me to 
fall on Government, by the balance of revenue outstanding against the 
zemindarry of Bishcnporc being thereby increased, in an amount which 
cannot be realized until the Adawlut shall have decided on the suits 
pending ; and as a decision cannot be soon expected, it is not improba- 
ble that most of the balances will on that account, be found irrecover- 
able, from failures, dcjiths, and desertion. 

4. If it shall appear, from what I have the honor of adducing in 
this addrtiss, or from any other information which it niay be thought 
necessary to procure, that the constitution of the Adawlut, in this ex- 
tensive district, and the mode of proceeding therein, are such as afford 
no adciiuate means to Zemindars and others, of speedily enfoi’cing pay- 
ment of their just demands ; but, on the contrary, leave it in thepow- 
er of their undcr-renters and ryots to withhold their rents, through a 
term almost indefinite ; the Board will, I trust, interest itself so far as 
. to bring the grievance under the notice of Government, in such a man- 
ner, as may be productive of effectual redress. In order to convey a 
«dear conception of the necessity there appears to mo to be for such an 
jipplication, I beg leave to solicit the Board*s attentiont o the following 
circumstanceB "I have reason to believe that ^the whole number of 
suits now undecided in the Adawlut of this district, will be found to be 
not less in number than thirty thousand, and that half this accumula,- 
tion of business in arrear, has taken place, in the course of about nine 
months. To judge, therefore, from an experience of nine months, of 
the adequacy of the court to answer the object of its institution, in 
which the due collection of the rents and the public interest are 
immediately concerned, or, in other words, to estimate the excess ol‘ its 
business, beyond what, under its present constitution, human powers can 
perform, a computation may be made on the following grounds Let it 
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be admitted that the Court can get through ten suits per diem, wMcli, 
considering that there is likewise a foujdarry office of constant and i/ory 
considerable business to be supjdied, and that every suit in the Dewanny 
Adawlut, whether for a large or a small sum, re<][aires the same for- 
mality of procedure, is, I apprehend, the utmost that it can be sup- 
posed to perform ; and allowing, in the same estimate, that the Court 
sit for the dispatch of business every day in the year, not even Sun-, 
days excepted, the period requisite for it to clear off its present load 
of business, would be no less than between eight and nine years ; at 
the end of which term, admitting the number of plaints filed, or 
that the business of the Court should be equal to what it has proved 
for nine months past, the load of business, instead of being perfectly 
gotten rid of, would be found increased, in the number of one hundred 
and sixty thousand suits still pending, or more than five times what 
it is at present. It follows, therefore, that a man who at this time files 
a bill in the Dewanny Adawlut, and provided his cause be brought to 
decision in regular rotation, cannot look for redress of his injury to be 
afforded him, in less than eight years; and that a man who, at the 
end of that period, vshould file alhll, could have no very good prospect 
of its being brought to decision, in the whole term of his life ; and, 
moreover, that the number of plaints pending at the end of ev<ny yeai*, 
would bo found still aeeumuiating in a ratio wlii cl i would uliiiriatoly 
prolong the prospect of decision, beyond any assignable limit, a.nd tluM-e» 
by destroy the purposes of an Adawlut altogeilier. 

5th. The Board will not, I presume, ascribe the vast accumulation 
business now in arrear, and the consequent deplorable state of tlu^ 
inhabitants of this district, in regard to judicial matters, to any want of 
diligence on the part of the Court of Adawlut, but to causes whiidi 
nothing less than the interposition of Government itself can remove, by 
rendering the judicial process in x’evenue causes more summary and 
expeditious, by adding many more Courts of Adawlut to tlie district, 
or otherwise, as in its wisdom, may appear expedient ; and f 
trust that the candour of the Board will impute to me, for 
bringing forward the foregoing circumstances to their notice in this 
earnest manner, no other jnotivc than what is consistent with a 
just mme of duty to Government, which suggested, that a point 
so much imi>or*tance, both to its own interests, and to the cause of hu- 
manity in general, should not be concealed. It is the avowed purpose 
<if the public ilegulaiions, to afford the natives a free and impartial 
distribution of justice, and in particular, a speedy adjustment of the 
raaJgumry disputes; and the latter, is undoubtedly the more necessary, 
because a land-liolder is liable to be deprived of his property for the sa- 
tisfaction of the dues of Government, whether his own dues have been 
satisfied, not; but from the proportion the land-tax in this country 
bears to the whole produce of an estate, it is clear; that unless the dues 
of the laiiddiokler be wholly or very nearly satisfied, he must be unable 
to perform bis engagements, unless by loans, which would prove but a 
temporary expedient ; and though it might support his credit for a 
short time, would, under tho circumstances above stated, only make 
Ms eventual ruin tho more certain. 

1 have, &:c. 

Auamfobi, 

mh Ftlfuamj 1795. (Signed) S. DA¥IS, (Hlcv(oi\ 
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TransJate of a Letter received from Jewon Loll^ Surbraxaiur of 

Bishenpore. 

The iinprosperoiis state of the Bishenpore collections^ must already 
be known to you.— Every possible attention, however, has been and 
still continues to be paid to the mofassil business ; and the collections 
made up to this time, will be found to exceed the amount realized by 
tile same time last year, in the sum of 16,000 Bupees, and there arc 
considerable balances due from the renters. But the renters and kut- 
kenadar, in tliis part of the country, are dishonest ; and the mode of 
managing tlieni is not now the same, as it was formerly. 

No other mode of enforcing the just demand of rent, besides what 
is presci’lbed in tlie public Kegulations, can now be used ; the causes 
were insiitued in the Adawlut for the enforcement of demands of 
rent last year, and before that time, lie undecided, and the renters of tlie 
present year are prepared lo avail themselves again of the same delay, 
by withholding payment of the rents, and thereby compelling me to 
liavii recourse to the Aclawlufc; for these people, observing that the 
tlenmnds Imig standing, wliicli were long since submitted to the Adaw- 
lui, ar(‘, not yi^.t enforced, they say to themselves, Recourse was had 
the Adn.wJut in the past yt^ars, to make us pay our rents, but 
nothing has bcim eilbctcd against us, why, therefore, should we fear 
‘‘ t«> withlmld the dues of the present year We cannot be forced to 
pay without orders from tlic Adawlut, and have nothing to fear for 
the prcs(mt. Having ascertained that such were their intentions, I 
wished to avoid instituting suits in the Adawlut, as I first proposed ; 
and pnissed them again for payment of the rent now due, meaning to 
wait at li‘ast till the end of the year, before 1 applied to the xldawlut ; 
but thi) re.ntevs observing this forbearance, and that without instituting 
suif^s at law, I was endeiicouring to collect the rents, have, under pre- 
tence of my co 11 <‘ 4 jting racmey in advance, instituted suits against me. 
11ms Khrimut Fa\iza, Lueken Mahty, and others, the securities for the 
renters of the Hmkmy mehal, and other mehals in Terf Bytub, against 
whom ihiwiim balances outstanding to the amount of Sicca Rupecss 
5.060, have, on pretcume of my collecting from those mehnls fazil, or in 
advaiuv, pnHUircd a summons to be sent for my appearance before the 
A<lawlut. On similar occasions, and at the time when this district 
miuh a part of the Beerbhoom zillah, a perwannah only used to be 
sent from the Uuzzoor, requiring me to give a statement of the account 
lKd,wf*(mino ami the renter, with a requisition, ^that in case the demand I 
had against the complainant was a just one, it should bo imraodiately 
satiHluHl by him ; and in regard to me, the order was,^that if I persist- 
ed to exact more tlian was due, I should,^upon proof of the fact, be 
lined in three times the amount: while this mode ^ of adjustrueiit pre- 
vailed, it was not in thfj pow(3x^ of the renters to withhold the just dues 
under frivolous and false pretences ; but, under the present 
laiions, these people have it in their power, not only to withiiold the 
jimt demand, but to obtain orders for my appearance before tla^. 
Adawlut.. From these causes, considerable balances wxu, I tear, accumu- 
late in ibis part of the country, by the close of the jmiBcnt juair, and 
I think it niy duty to inform you of my apprehensions. , , 

I fa. more, speedy sotilement of malguzarry t'anses be not ailorden 
by the Adawlut, it will be dillicult to satisfy the duesot LuveriimcnL 


True ibpicx 


IfcYtmuo lb);ird. 

ft5igued) (b DOW ULSW LL!^ cUu y* 


Tran hI aid «>t' 
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PrOi'ficdings 
oi Govei'E* 
nicnL 


Minute of the Board. 

No. 30. — 1. The address from the Board of Eevenue of the I7tli 
instant, with that from the collector of Burdwan to them, and its 
enclosure, contain the following assertions, for the consideration 
of the Board: — 

2. First.— That the delay incidental to decisions in the Adawlut 
upon malguzarry suits, has produced great inconvenience in the 
collection of the public revenue throughout the district of Burdwan, 
and more particularly in the zemindarry of Bishenpore. 

S. Second. — That from the representations of roost of the collec- 
tors, as well as the principal land-holders, particularly in the Bengal 
provinces, the Board of Revenue have reason to apprehend, that the 
same inconvenience is pretty generally felt throughout the country. 

4. Third. — That the land-holders cannot discharge their engage- 
ments to the public, unless they have the means of realizing, with per- 
fect punctuality, their own demands upon their under-renters. 

5, Fourth.— That the evil noticed in the preceding remarks, roust 
in the end, be equally felt by Government and the land-holders. 

C. To remedy it, they propose the establishment of more Courts 
ibr tlie dispatch of business. 

7. The following observations occur on the preceding recapitula- 
tion : — 

8. Witli respect to the difficulties said to be experienced in the 
collection of tbe rents in the part of Bishenpore, to which tlie collector 
alludes, and the jummaof which does ,)iot exceed a lac and a half of 
Rupees ; the proceedings lately submitted by the Board of Kevenue on 
the subject of this zemindarry, evince that, however they may ha^^c 
been enhanced by delay in the decisions of the Courts of Adawlut, 
they are ascribable, in the first instance, to the incapacity of the 
Zemindars, and to the dissensions that have prevailed in the family, 
and which, for many years past, have operated to the prejudice of the 
zemindarry. 

9. With regard to the Burdwan zemindarry, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council has before him undoubted evidence, that the stated 
difficulties have not operated to such an extent as to prevent the rea- 
lizing of the rents of the Zemindar, or the payment of the public 
revenue. 

10. This year the collector, greatly to lus credit on the part of 
the Zemindar, has not only been enabled to discharge the public reve- 
nue from the rents which he has realized from the country, but has 
always had a considerable surplus in the treasury ; and his last towjee 
accioimt for Poose, the instalment for which month, is the heaviest in 
the year, exhibits a surplus collection of 1,05,596, after discharging the 
demands for that month. 

11. The Governor General in Council aware, however, that the 
jurisdiction of the Court ol‘ BurdWan, especially since it has been so 
much enlarged by the late annexations of the populous places and dis- 
tricts on the western banks of the Hooghly and Cossimbuzar rivers, 
recommended by the Board of Revenue in their letter of thf3 1st July 
last, is too extensive, being in a (juadruplc prof^ortion to most of the 
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oilier jiirisdietions, calculating according to ^tlieir rev’enne and popuk- 
tioiu ' He is sensible that no effectual provision can be made for the 
spc^edy decision of the causes which must necessarily arise in so ex- 
terisivea jurisdiction, whilst til ere is only one Court of Dewanny Adawliit 
established in it. This is an evil which requires immediate correc- 
tion, by the establishment of another Court of Dewanny Adawlut; and he 
accordingly now resolves, that it shall take place; the definition of its 
Jurisdiction to be hereafter made. 

12. That some delay nmy have arisen in other districts, in the 
dpoision of revenue suits, the Governor General in Council conceives to 
be probaye; but that the inconvenience has not operated to an extent 
t,o efibr.fc materially the collection of the public revenue, will be evinced 
from the following facts and remarks : — 

i:|. Firstly. — The account submitted, with the letter from the 
Board of Riwenue of the 1 0th instant, above recorded, exhibits a balance 
of Rupe(\s .5,58,824 only, on account of the revenues of the provinces for 
the past year, a cionsiderable part of which, the Board make no doubt 
'wil! l-Hi realized. 


14. Secondly.— That the revenues of the current year have been 
as well nudized as in former years, the towjee now before the Boat’d for 
F4jose (the payments ma<lo on account of which month, are always con- 
sidfired as a g<HKl criterion for forming a judgment of the punctuality 
with which the remaining kistsare likely to be realized) exhibiting the 
following balance in each of the provinces, which, from the annexed 
comparative statemetit of the balances appearing on the Poose towjees 
in ilic. preceding ten years, will be found to be less than the amount that 
Ims been usuaily outstanding at the same period : — 

Brmgal ... 16,58,265 15 8 

Behar 19,828 2 104 

Orissa 1,86,647 12 15 


18,59,741 14 6 


1 5. Thirdly.— That of the balance outstanding in Bengal, about 
oiic.bairis due from two persons only, viz., the zemindars of Beero- 
hoimuxml liajcshaliy ; and that this failure in their payments, has 
ori^dnated in' causes wholly foreign to the administration of justice ; 

Hie ftjnaer, Imving dissipated the public revenue in the most profligate 
(t-xtravagance and debauchery, for which, and at the instance his 
own family, process has been instituted to bring him under the Regu- 
lations of fiisqualified land-holders ; and the latter, ascribing ms a- 
lances to his inability to pay the jurama assessed on ps estete, in 
consconenee of the difficulties in which he was involved by the mis- 
comluctof the late collector Mr. Henckeli, and of Govenment having 
prohibited him from levying certain articles of revenue from the ryots, 
that, as he states, formed a part of tho assets on which his jumma was 
computed. 

1(). Fourthly. — That in tho zillah of Burdwan, where the incon- 
veuieiiccK stated in tho letter from the Board of Revenue, are asserted 
to have been experienced to tlie greatest extent, both tbe rente ol bHo 
Xemimlar of Burdwan, and tho revenue of Government, liavc;^ boon 
realiwMl, with unprecedented punctuality, and that where the balan- 
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^^Pfo^edings cesare heaviest, viz., the zemindarries of Beerblioom and Rajesliahy, the 
meat. deficiency is acknowledged and established, as above noticed, to be 

owing to other causes, wholly unconnected with the administration of 
justice. 

17. Fifthly. — That in the provinces of Behar, in which the rents 
of the Zemindars and the revenue of Government are collected under 
the same Eegulations as in Bengal, the revenues of the past and current 
years have been discharged, with greater punctuality than in any for- 
mer year. That had the difficulty, which some of the Zemindars in 
Bengal assert to have experienced in making their payments, originat- 
ed solely in the causes to which they have assigned their operations, it 
is to be presumed, would have been felt in Behar. 

18. Sixthl}^. — That notwithstanding the difficulties said to have 
been experienced, the collectors have nevertheless been able to realize 
the revenues of the past and current ycai’, with the same punctuality 
as formci’ly, and under the reduced authority vested in them by the 
Eegulations of 1793, and the further limitation of it by the 8rd Eegu- 
latiou passed on the 14th March 1794, which prohibits the seizing and 
confining the persons of proprietors of land, in the summary mode 
heretofore invariably practised in this country. 

19. The preceding facts, afford the strongest ground for presum** 
irigjthat where material difficulties have been experienced in the collec- 
tion of the rents or revenues, they are to be asciibcd chiefly to that 
inismauagemont which has long marked the conduct of many of the 
principal Zemindars in Bengal. This is an evil, the correction of which 
is to be looked for only from time and the operation of the principles 
of the Rogukoions, which, whilst they protect the land-holders in their 
just rights, leave them to suffer the consequences of mismanagement 
and breach of engagements. 

20. The very ground of the complaint alluded to by the Board 
of Revenue, evinces that the gi'cat body of the people employed in 
the cultivation of the lands, experience ample protoctiern from the laws ; 
and that they are no longer subject to the arbitrary exactions by which 
their industry was formerly depressed. To afiord them this protection, 
was one of the primary objects of the Eegulations, the attainment of it 
being indispensable to the future security of the public revenue, and 
the prosperity of the country at larg(^ 

21. The Governor General in Council, however, is aware that it 
is equally just, as well as essential to the punctual collection of the 
public revenue, that the proprietoi's and farmers of land should have 
the means of enforcing payments of the rents or revenue due to them 
irotn then!’ under-farmers, ryots, and dependent talookai'S ; and that 
these descriptions of persons shotdd in like manner, be enabled to col- 
lect tlie rents from which their payments to the pn^prietors and farm- 
ers, of whom they held their lands are to bo made good 

22. On the provisions made for ibis purpose, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Ootincil states the following remarks : 

23. Regulation X VIE 1793 was enacted with a view to enable 
individuals of every doscription entitled to collcudv the rents or revemu'.s 
of land, to enforce payment of arrears that might bo due to them, without 
application, to the Courts of Judicature, as Jar as they might be realiz- 
able from the crops and personal properly of the dcfaiiltctylcaviog him 
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to in the Uoiiris for redress, in the event of any sums being un- Proceedings 

... ® of GoYem- 

' jiiKily exacted from Iiiui. This was the leading principle of the Ecgii- ment. 
laiioii ; hot to provoiit so extensive a power, from being abused on the 
iirst delegni ion of it, provisions were made for obliging distrainers to 
wiilidniw ilie atiaelinj foils on property, in the event of their demands 
heiiig roniesicHl by dcfaiiliors, and of their giving security to try the 
cloiiiaiids within a oeriaiii time, and to pay interest on the arrear, in. 
ilii* r,vciifc of it being d(*creo(l to be due with costs. These clauses, liow- 
evey ihc‘ (loveriior (Joiieral in Council has reason to believe have counter- 
aeifMl the fdyeet of the Kegiiktion, by the delay often unavoidable in 
bringing suits to a coiic!a.sioii, and the opportunity which they afford to 
iinli\hhia]fi fif protracting (he discliarge of just demands. He accordingly 
dt’l ‘riiiinoH to rapf!al those clauses. 

-b ihii this flisiraiijiog Regulation was obviously calculated 
o!il\' {br i!i<‘ recovery of rents from the cultivators of tlie land, or 
IVoiii iiTidiiM’cniers, the amount of which might not exceed 
viteti (‘otilfl 1 h‘ rea1i?5CMl from the sale of crops or personal property. 

The provisions made for this purpose, although of the most essential 
inipoiiaintc to tlic propfiotors of land in general, afford but a partial 
a '.sisl/anei^ in thi*. groat zoniiuclarries, the proprietors of which farm out 
i1h‘ rmiis of consulerable tracts of country to under-farmers, who often 
rciiirii a,rri‘JU‘s to so largo an amount, as to render the proprietor 
liiriircir unable to make gocxl his payments to the public. 

The ixicovcry of arrears of this description, notwithstanding 
a 4 iy further aids that iiuiy be afforded to them, must undoubtedly 
olioi'i do{miid oil the expedition with which justice is in general ad- 
iiiiiiistcn^d, 

2d- A comparison of the provisions made by the existing Re- 
gnijitioiiH, for ilie administering of the laws, with those which before 
mxisifHl, %¥!!! be stdlleient to evince how far the former are adequate 
k> their object, or otherwise, and to enable the Governor General in 
(joiiiicil to form a satisfactoiy determination on the suggestion of the 
jJaiird of Eeveime, tbrestablishing more Courts of Judicature, as appli- 
f.abl# to the districts in general, exclusive of Eurdwan. 

27. Formerly there was only one Court of Judicature in each 
zillah ; the judge was likewise the collector of revenue, and the greater 
part of his time was necessarily appropriated to the business of realiz- 
ing the i^olloctions, which admitted of no protraction to making the 
settlemeiilH ; and to the voluminous corveBpondence and rcdbreriees 
incident to tliin branch of his duty. 
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of existing Regulations ; Firstly, the judges have no 

fflent. concern with the revenues : the administration of the laws is their 

sole duty : they have been exonerated from furnishing translates in 
appealed causes, and their epistolary correspondence has been rendered 
extremely limited. Secondly, by the 8th Regulation of 1794, an addi- 
tional Court, under the superintendence of the register, has been esta- 
blished in each jurisdiction, for the trial jof petty causes ; and the 
judge is empowered to avail himself of the assistance of the collector, 
for the adjustment of accounts, in causes regarding rent or I'evenue. 
Lastly, a third Court, for the trial of petty causes, under the superin- 
tendence of the cauzy of the station, at which the Dewanny Adawlut 
in each zillah is established, is erected by the 40th Regulation of 1793, 
whmh likewise provides for the establishment of local tribunals in tlie 
diflerent parts of each zillah,fortrial of suits not exceeding fifty Rupees. 
Ihese tribunals will at once relieve the Courts of at least nine-tenths 
of the suits now depending (which, from a reference to the registers, 
will be found to fall short of this sum), and lessen their business pro- 
portionably ni future, and, consequently, enable them to determine 
with expedition, the causes of magnitude which may come before them. 

The operation, however, of the two last-mentioned Regulations, 
have not yet been felt, owing to the unavoidable delay in printing and 
circulating the Regulations, and the translates of them. 

29. To these temporary obstacles, incidental to so extensive an 
ariangement as the establishment of a new form of constitution for the 
internal Government of the country, may be added the arrears of causes 
of many years, that were found on the files of the Courts, and the further 
accumulation of them, during the first year after the introduction of the 
arrangements ; the greater part of which unavoidably elapsed, before 

the judges could proceed to their stations and commence the exercise of 
their functions. 

30. With regard to the present forms of judicial procedure, the- 
Board observe, that forms are equally essential to the due administratioir 
of justice, and to the expeditious determination of suits; and where 
the forms now prescribed, differ from those heretofore in use, the vari- 
ation has been made, with a view to render them better adapted to 
the purposes for which they are established. 

31. With these facts before him, the Governor General in Council 
has no hesitation in declaring, that whatever delay may have arisen in 
the decision of causes in the present or pastyoar,it is not ascribable to the 
want of the necessary provisions for expediting the detennination of 
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tluiiii , Initio the ample provisioiisalready madefor thatpui'pose,iiothavirig 
yet had time to operate ; and as the expeditious determination, of suits meut. 
tends to prevent litigation, in the same proportion as it is encouraged 
by delay in the administration of the laws, he entertains no doubt but 
wlien the dilferent tribunals arc established in the full exercise of their 
powers, that the suits now deiiending will soon be brought to a deter- 
mination, and that in future, causes will be decided, with all the 
expedition n(^ccssary to give full efieetto the principles of the Eegula- 
tions. The monthly ami ludf-yeaiiy rejiorts recpiired from the judges, 
by tin; ISili Regulation i>iissod ni 179:5, willaflbrd the most satisfactory 
evidcuci', how liir thesis expectations are realized ; and that the 
< governor <«enerai in Goimcil may have the fullest information before 
liim, I’egarding any impediments tliat may arise in the collection of 
rents or revenues at tlie time they occur, and when a judgment may 
be best formed of the cause ami extent of thorn, be determines that the 
Jhtartl of Uciveuue be directed to submit to him any representations of 
the nature of those alluded to in their letter, which may hereafter be 
made to thmn. 


;52. Witli a view however to afford to the ])roprietors and farmers 
ofland, a ready moans of realizing arrears from their undcr-renters, 
which may be s(> considerable as to embai'rass them in making good 
their payments to (lovenitnent, ami to render more etticient the 
pDwcsrs of distraint vested in persons entitled to collect rents or 
revenues; the Governor General in Council now determines to pass a 
llegulation, containing provisions to that effect, conceiving also, that 
<a,e appeal to the judge, from decisions for money or personal property, 
piiKsed liythe Kegistcr under the Sth Regulation of 1794, and by the 
Commissioner under the 40th Regulation of 1793, will be sufficient for 
Che pmposes of justice, or at all events, that any advantages «iat could 
arise from admitting of a further appeal to the Provincial Courts, 
■would be more than counterbalanced, by the delay in the determina- 
tion of causes of more importance that would necessarily arise, from the 
mreat portion of the time of theZillah and City Courts, and the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal, which would be occupied inmakmg up the re- 
cords of the proceedings in these potty causes, and in the decision of 
them Ho is therefore of opinion, that the decisions of the judges in 
apiioal, in these petty causes, should he final, and accordingly records 
the following drafts of Regulations to stand as the S5th, SGth and ..i .a 
Regulations of 1795, containing provisions for the above, and the o ^ id 
|iur|ioBc\s iSpecilied In fclie prcaiaWcB to tlieuu 
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Statement exhibiting thePoose Towjee Balances and Surplus 


BALANCE. 


1 Years. 

Bengal- 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Total. 

1 1781, 

120,31,730 


6 3 

3,38,500 

11 

4 

3 

19,274 13 

0 0 

23,89,506 

1 11 2 

1785 

17,14,216 

115 2 

2,50,795 

12 

6 

0 

10,283 

15 13 0 

19,81,295 

13 14 2 

j 178G. 

1 

12,00,490 

1 

1 0 

2,81,258 

12 

16 

0 

44,520 

6 10 0 

15,26,277 

4 

7 0 

’ 1787. 

20,00,387 

10 13 3 

49,604 

9 

2 

0 




20,50,082 

3 15 3 

CO 

CO 

11,42,306 

8 

12 2 

8,019 

12 

0 

0 




11.50,326 

4 12 2 

1780. 

8,03,784 

7 

5 3 

42,902 

15 

16 

0 

.. 



8,46,777 

7 

1 3 

1790. 

19,36,880 

G 

6 3 

2,18,730 

4 

17 

0 

1,254 

13 

0 1 

21,56,865 

8 

4 0 

1701. 

13,37,770 

5 

18 2 

1,24,583 

7 

1 

2 

3,50,610 

9 

5 3 

18,21,973 

6 

5 3 

1792. 

9,24,258 

6 

6 1 

27,308 

**> 

O 

3 

3 

60,985 

15 

17 0 

10,21,552 

9 

7 0 

1793. 

15,84,502 

10 

8 3 

42,256 

15 

0 

0 

99,578 

4 

11 0 

17,26,397 

14 

5 3 

1794. 

16,53,265 

15 

0 3 

19,828 

2 

10 

1 

1,86,647 

12 15 0 

1850741 14 

6 0 


A. D. 1795. Regulation XXXV. 


5'®!-“ ^ Regulation for better enabling individuals to recover arrears of Rent 

or Revenue due to them.— Passed by the Governor General in 
Council, on the 27tb Mai'ch 17.95 ; corresponding with the ICth 
Chyte 1201 Bengal Era ; the 21st Cliyte 1202 Fussily ; the 16th 
(Jhyte 1202 Willaity ; the 2Ist Chyte 1852 Sumbut ; and the .5th 
llamzaan 1209 Higeree. 

Government not admitting of any delay in the p,ayment of the 
public revenue receivable from propiietors and farmers of land, justice 
requires that they should have the moans of levying their rents and 
revenues with equal punctuality, and that the persons by whom they 
may be payable, whether under-farmers, dependent talookdars, ryots, 
or others, _ should be enabled, in like manner, to realize the rents and 
revenues from which their engagements with the proprietors or farmei's' 
are to be made good. Regulation XVII, 1798, was enacted with a 
view to enable all of the aboveinontioned de.seriptions of individuals, 
to enforce payment of arrears of rent or revenue, without application’ 
to the Courte of Judicature, as far as the amount might ho realizable 
from the crops and personal property of the defaulter, leaving him to 
sue in the Courts for redress, in the event of any sums being unjustly 
exacted from him, Thi.s was the leading principle of the Regulation ; 
but to prevent so extensive a power being abused, on the first delega- 
tion of it, provisions were made for obliging the distrainer to withdraw 
the attachment on property, in the event of his demand being contested 
by tbe defaulter, and of his giving .security to try the justiiess of it, 
within a specific time in the Couit of Judicature, and to pay interest 


arrears of 
Eeni or Re- 
venue, 
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Collections in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from 1784 to 1793- 


SURPLUS. 


i’rocccdhvg 
of Govern 

iiiettL 


Bengal. 

Beliar. 

Orissa. 

1 

Total. I 

II! n 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

40 0 0 0 

V'l.lbO 12 i» 1 

1 

30,8:is 30 0 0 

9, 0.02 2 17 3 

... 

1,05,230 0 0 1 

9,652 2 17 3 

lii.sai; J2 IS 1 

10,1, SI 1.0 15 1 


33,008 12 13 2 

:52,f;i7 ;i i o 

S7,3(!0 1 1' 3 

... 

I,iO,98G 4 5 I 

i:5 if 3 

83,882 4 7 c 


3,07,042 118 3 

:VI2,U7 4 17 2 

81,771) 13 15 2 

1 _ 

4,27,188 2 13 0 

_i 


<in the iMiiount, wiih costs, in c,wc of its iioirin docrccti to lie dii.,'. 
I’iici-K! pnivisioiis, liowovci', hiivc hc.oii IouikI^ to couniA'.ract Iho object 
<>r i/lic Itt'i^uiiitioii, by tlu- dclciiy often inuivoidjihic, ^ ii) suits 

to a c.oiiclusiou, and ‘tlio opi)Offcunltj which tlicy afford to delanltcrs, 
of protaudiu,-- tlic discharge of just demands. In ]a,rge estate.s, in 
whicli extesnsive tracts of c.ountry are under-fanned, the under-iarinci.s 
offcii fall in a,iTca.r to so conshhn-ahle an amount, as to render the 
n.nli/.inc' of the <hillcic,ncy hy the distress of tlieir personal property 
imoracticaid.-.. In such cas(k the proprietors or farmers are obliged 
iosneihe didaultm-, or his surety, in the Dewaimy Adawlut tor the 
reeoviiry of the arrears ; hut as the persons to whom the arrears may 
Im- dm/are, not allowed any suspension in their payments to the pub- 
Ik- wh’ilst the suit is depending, the lands of proprietors are liable to 
be' sold, a,nd tiie persons and property of tarmers are subject 
to attaeliment, for defieiencies arising not trom their own misconduct 
„r mismanagement, but from breach of engagements on the part oi 
their under-farmers. To obviate the above niconvemences, the follow- 
ing rnlcH have been enacted. 

11. Sections JX and X, Regulation XVIT, 1703, hy which dis- 

V,. .i; „» fv anil X of R(i- trainers arc required to withdraw the attach 

(.iilaUim’ xvii, I7!W, par* mciit Oil distrained pi'opcrty, on the person 
(4* Kf'ctJiHi VIH rttficiwIwL fVoilt wliOlU the cUTCiU* Ih (JcmjlXmCMl, ilCByilig 

Urn iusine.sH of the, demand, ami giving security to have it tried in the 
Devvanny Adawlut within a certain time, and to pay interest t<> th«i 
dab, „r ihc dec.ree, witi. costs, in the event oi he demaml being decreed 
i,o lie just,, are henhy rescinded, together with the lollowmg danse of 
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Kegulations Section VIII, of that Regulation, viz : “ or he shall contest the demand, 
torreeoYering procure the attachment to be withdrawn in the iiuiinor hereafter 

arrears -t/. i ;? 

lleiit or 1 ^ 0 - Kpocificcl. 


III. In future, distrainers are permitted to affix their signature 
„ , . „ only to writings for the attachment of pro- 

ti.e°r1"gZturef Zif to writ^ porty, instead of both their seals and sigua- 

ings for the distress of pro- fares as req_uired by Sectioa VIII, Regulation 

XYII 1798. 


Section XXII, Tuegulation 
XVII, 1793, regarding the 
sale of distrained property re- 
scinded. 


IV. Section XXII, Regulation XVII, 
1793, regarding the mode of selling distrained 
property, is hereby rescinded, and the rule 
contained in the following Section is adopted 
in lieu of it. 


llules regarding the sale of 
distrained property. 


Distrainer to apply to the 
«n,uzy of the pergunnah to sell 
the property. 

Acts to be done by the 
cauzy on receipt of the appli- 
iiation, viz., to publish at the 
places herein .speciiied, a list 
of ilio property ; the place of 
sale ; 

whicli 


V. After the expiration of the fifth day, 
and before the elapse of the eighth day, calcu- 
laLing from the day following the day on which the attachment of the 
property of a defaulter shall have taken place, or, if the property 
attached shall consist of crops, or other ungathored products of the 
earth, after the elapse of the fifth day, and before the expiration of the 
eighth day, commencing fi’om the day following the day on which 
such crops or products may have been stored as directed in Seciioii 

Xin, Kegulation XVII, 1798, the distrainer 
shall apply to the cau%y of the pergunnah 
to have the same appraised and sold. Upon 
the receipt of such application, the cauzy 
shall proceed as follows: — He shall fix up, on 
the outer door of his own house, and at the 
place at which he may determine to dispose 
of the property, a list of the property attached, 
with a notice, which shall specify: — Firstly, the place at which 
the property is to be sold, which shall be on the spot where it may 
Ije lodged by the distrainer, or at the nearest gunge, bazar, or 
liaut, or any place (jf public resort, where the cauzy may be of 
opinion it is likely to sell to the best advantage; Secondly, the 

day on which it is to be sold, wliich shall bo 
The (lay of sale; fifteenth day, commencing from the (hiy 

following tlie day on which the attachment may take place, unless the 
property sliall consist of crops or other ungathered products of the 
earth, in which case, the sale shall be made on the fifteenth day, cal- 
culating from the day following the day on which such crops or pro- 
and tbe^ hour, of the day Ip/ts may ho stomd as clil^ctcd Socliou 
■when the sale is to be made; XIJI, licgulatiou XVII, 1 / 98 ; and Ihildly, 
to appoint Appraisers to value fhe time of the day when the sale is to bo 
the property; made, which shall bo during the hours of 

business, when the greatest number of people may bo supposed to as- 
semble, the cauzy shall nominate two creditable persons, competent by 
their profession, trade, or occupation, to appraise the property* The 
persons so appointed, shall appraise the property according to the cur- 
rent price which the several articles may then beat in the country, and 
shall deliver the particulars of the appraisement in writing, and attest 
the same with their signatures, and shall certify in writing at the foot 
of the paper, that they have appraised the property according to the 
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i.H ii.v ii|» tlic paiiw of ap- 
|)iMi.st;inent at the piacca here- 
in apceilied ; to cause the pro- 
perty, or Hanipies of it to be 
iirought and exposed at the 
place of sale ; 


best of tbeir knowledge and judgment. The Eegulations 
eauzy shall affix his seal to the paper of ap~ of 

praisement, and cause it to be stuck up on Ueiir^or 
the outer door of his own house, and at the venue, 
place where the property is to be sold. The 
property shall be brought to the place of sale 
on the morning of the day of sale, in order that it may be examined 
])y the porsouH intending to bid, unless it shall consist of grain or 
other products of the earth, the removal of which would be attended 
with corisidera])le expense, in which case, samples only, indiscriminately 
taken from each article, shall be brought to the place of sale, and ex- 
posed for the puri)ose abovenientioned. The property shall be put up 

to sale in one lot, or in two or more lots, as the 
cauzy may think advisable. The property shall 
be disposed of for the highest price that may 
bo offered for it. If the propex'ty shall sell for 
more than the amount of the arreai*, the over- 
])lus, after deducting the charges attending 
the attachment andsale of it, shall bereturned 
to the defaulter. If the proceeds of the sale 
shall bo insufficient for the discharge of the 
arreai',and the expenses attending the attach- 
ment and sale, tlie distrainer shall be at liberty 
to attach other property belonging to the 
defaulter, and to cause it to be sold to make 
good the deficiency. The cauzy is in every case to examine the 
distrainer’s siaieinent of the expenses conse(|ueut to the attach- 
meuit and sak^ of the property, and to reject any part of it that 
may app<sar to hhu unreasonable. If any person vested with the power 
of dtsii’aJiff, shall sell or dispose of property which he have attach- 
ed hnuunearscif renter revenue, in any other mode than that prescribed 
ini his Seediou, he shall forfeit the arrear for which the diskess may be 
levitsl to the defaulter, and make good to him the value of the property 
sold or dis])r)scid of with all costs of suit. 


f,o put up tlio pruporiy to sale 
in one or two or more lots; 
to (lispost! of tin." property to 
tiie luglie.it bidder; to re, turn 
any overplus in ilio ]»ro(;eeih 
to Iht^ defaulter; to hcU fur- 
iiuu* prt»perty for any deli- 
cieney; and to ojcainino and 
ehec.k the diHiraineds statt3- 
ineiii of expenses aiteiidiiig 
the atiacbinent and .sale. 

Penalty for distrainor's dis- 
posing of (tlisirained property 
in any rtiannor (‘xct^ptlng that 
hi'rein directed. 


VL Section XXV'I, Regulation XVII, 1793, regarding the pay- 
ment of the purcliase money of distrained 
.. property, is hereby rescinded, and the rule 

coutamed m the lollowing bection js enacted 

ill lien of ii 

Vir. The? pro])Crty shall be paid fpr in ready money at the time 
N»‘.w rule regarding tho ])urchaser shall not be 

payment of the purohaBe-mo- permitted to carry away any part of the pro- 
my for diMtraincd property. petty, which shall not have been paid for. 
Should the purchaser fail in the payment of the whole or part of the 
purcdiase-imoney, within live days, calculating from the day following 
tlii^ sale, the whole of tho property, or the part of it which may be un- 
paid for, shall be resold by the cauzy, on such day as he shall fix, for 
iluibi^st price that maybe oflered for it. The ’defaulting purchaser 
shall forfeit to tluj distrainci", ten per cent, on the amount of the price at 
which he sha.ll have purchased tho property so re-sold; and make good 
to him any loss that may arise, as well as the expenses that may bo 
inciirriid m the rci-sahi. If any profit shallaccruc on the ro-sale, it shall 
be carried to the credit of the defauHen 
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llegtilations VII L 
lor, 'recovering 
arrears of Native Commissioners, ap- 
Eent or Re- pointed under Regulation XL, 


I793, empowered to sell dis- 
trained property. 


To facilitate the sale of distrained property^ every person 
having a commission from the judge of the 
zillah to hear and determine Civil suits not 


Rules for enabling proprie- 
tors and farmers of land to 
rocovor more expeditiously ar- 
rears exceeding five hundred 
Rupees, due on account of the 
past or current years, or that 
may hereafter become due. 


exceeding fifty Rupees, under Regulation XL, 
1793 , is authorized and required to dispose 
of, under the rules prescribed to cauzies in Regulation XVII, 1793, 
and this Regulation, any property that may be distrained in the per- 
giiiinali in which he may reside, and for the sale of which, application 
may be made to him. The cauzies are likewise to continue to exer- 
cise the authority vested in them by Regulation XVII, 1793, and this 
Regulation, and where a greater number of persons to be vested with 
this authority, shall be requisite in any pergunnah^ for facilitating the 
sale of property, the judge is empowered to appoint them. But no 
person vested with the power of disposing of distrained property, shall 
sell property that may have been distrained for arrears due to him- 
self. Persons of this description, having occasion to levy arrears by 
distress, are to apply to some other person duly empowered for the sale 
of the property. 

IX, To enable proprietors of land, and 
farmers of land holdng their farms immedi- 
ately of Government, to recover, more spee- 
dily, an'cars of rent or revenue, which, from 
the largeness of the amount, cannot be im- 
mediately realized by a levy of distress on 
the personal property of the defaulter, such 
jmoprietoTS or farmers, who may now have on account of the current 
or past Bengal, Fussily, or Willaity year, or who may hereafter have 
oil account of the current or any future year of those eras, a demand 
on any of their dependent talookdars, under-farmers, or ryots, or their 
sureties, for an arrear of rent or revenue, exceeding five hundred Sicca 
Rupees, are empoweied to proceed for the recovery of the amount in 
the manner liereafter specified. 

X. The proprietor or farmer shall cause to be delivered to the 
defaulter, or to be stuck up at the outer door 

Proprietor or former to serve immediato OP u.sual [.laoe of resi(lon(,o, 

tilo defanitoi* wiilx a written , , . .... ^ ™ > 

Ueiiiarid for the arrear, ^ Statement oi the arrear claimed, with a 

notice subjoined to the statement, that if 
he shall fail to discharge the amount within three days, calculating 
from the day following the day on which the statement may be s(» 
delivered to him, or fixed up, he will bo proceeded against, as au- 
thorized in the following Sections. 

XL If the defaulter shall fail to discharge the demand liy the 
time limited in the written notice^ the pro- 
prietor or larmer, is to present in person, or 
through an autliorized vakeel of tlie Court, 
a petition to Uie judge of the IJewanny Adaw- ‘ 
lut to which the defaulter may bo amenable, 
praying that be will cause tbo defaulter to be 
committed to close custody, until lie makes 
good the amount of the arrear claimed;, with 
interest from the date of the delivery or fix- 
ing up of the notice, as dirccte<j in the pre<tex]ing Section, to the dab^. 
ot the payment of it. The Petition shall bo accompanied by a copy 


lb*o|>w<4or or farnatir to a>i)- 
ply by lb4ition to tho Courfc, 
to have the (kl'aiii ter coiirmcd, 
i! ho OMiit.i to discharge the 
arrear 

Rotitioa ta ho accompanied 
with a copy o£ the written 
demand, and the judge not 
to receive the lormer without 
the laitet. 
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J0}ifjai i j 

of ibe siateiiient of the demand, and of the written notice directed to Regulatioiis 
he subjoined to it, without which, the judge shall not receive the peti- 
tioii® nenfc or Re- 

XIL First. — On receipt of the petition, and the statement with 
the subjoined notice, the judge is immediate- 
_ j iulge to FiiraiBon tte de- iy to issue a summons to the person from 
l>y or the arrear may be claimed, requiring 

him to appear, without delay, either in per- 
son, or by an authori^j^ed vakeel of the Court, and to deliver in an an- 
swer to the demand, with any papers or vouchers he may have to exhi- 
bit afgairrsi the demand, the amount of which is invariably to be speci- 
fied in tlie summons. 


yccoiid. — In cases in which the judge shall have ground to appre- 
hend that the person from whom the arrear 
m wlucJi the judge may be demanded, will abscond, he is em- 

fauii(!r’H deUveririg liimseif up l^owcred to require him to give personal 
io ,1 k! Oourt. security for his appearing, and delivering 

himself up into the custody of the Court, in 
iho evfmi of his ordering him to be committed to confinement under 
the {bllowing Section, and in default of his giving such security, the 
Judge shall forthwith order him to he committed to custody. 

Iliird. The judges are empowered to proceed on applications for 
the confinement of defaulters, as authrized 
in this Regulation, out of Court, or when the 
Courts may be adjourned, notwithstanding 
any thing that may be said to the contrary 
in any Regulation passed prior to this date. 

XIII. First. — On the appearance of the 
))erson from whom the arrear may he claim- 
ed, or his vakeel, the judge shall peruse his 
answer to the demand, and cause to be pro- 
duced the engagements under which the arrear 
may be demanded, and the vouchers for the 
payments made under it, which the parties 
respectively are required to have ready to 
exhibit, and after a summary examination of 
them, and any enquiry which he may deem 
it iHiCessary to make, if it shall appear to him that the amount demand- 
0(1, 01 - a sum exctHKling five laindrcd Sicca Rupees, is due to the party 
elainiiug the arrear, lie shall commit the defaulter to close custody until 
he discharges such juTear,or the sum so appearing to be due, with inter- 
i*Ht a.t the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, from the date on which 
the*. statcimerii and notice was delivered to him, or fixed upas directed 
in Section X to the riate of payment, or the person claiming tjie arrear, 
shall apply for his releaso, or until by a regular suit to be commenced 
in the Bewaiiiiy Adawlut under Section XIX, the amount or sum for 
discharge of which he may have been committed to custody on the 
above directed summary enquiry, shall be found on a regular judiical 
investigation, not to be duo from him* 

the person summoned under Section XII, shall not 
JmlK,. t.. ,,k r»to as refjuiTed by the prescribed time, 

iti %lw mmit ot tho nud shall not show satislactory cause to the 

judge for not SO appearing, the Judge shall 
proceed upon tin's dociimoiits and vouchers 


may proccGd onap- 
pliraiioiiK for the coiOine- 
mcat of tlefaulterH, <riit of 
<H' wImji the Oourt ib 
iuljriijriiriC. 

.i to!, on tlio appoaraiujc 
of iho htated <l<sfaiilt<5r, io 
I'ntor inti} a Hnnsmary go- 
ijiiiry ifsio tho demand, and 
io GonOno the defaulter, if 
the anenmi claiiiHid, or a .sum 
exe<)<‘din/;( live hundred Sicea 
shall apfKsar duo from 

hint. 

Wiusi dcifauliorK so con- 
limsi Hli.'d! ho entitled to tlioir 
diHeli.uvr. 


i;il time, 
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fofrlcoverl^e and make an order against the de- 

arrears of for tlie payment of the snin which may appear due from him 

Rent or Re- On such examination, and cause him to be immediately committed 
venue. Confinement. 


XIV. When a judge shall commit a defaulter to confinement 
under the preceding Section, be shall enter 
on his proceedings, the sum that may appear 
to him due from the defaulter, and a list of 
the papers and documents, on the inspection 


Entries to be made by tbc 
judges bin the proceedings of 
the Court, on their confining 
persons under Section Xlll. 

for his confinement. 


of which, he may have grounded the order 


XV. Proprietors or farmers now having suits depending in any 
of the zillah or City Courts for arrears, being 
of the description of the arrears specified in 
Section IX, arc declared to bo at libeity to 
withdraw sucli suits, and to proceed against 
the person from whom they may claim the 
arrears, in the manner above authorized. 


Proprietors or Farmers, hav- 
ing Suits now dei)ending in the 
Zillahor City Co arts for arrears, 
may proceed for the recovery 
of them as above auihorked. 


xvi. 


J udgo liow to proceed, if the 
arrear, or a sum not exceed- 
ing five hundred itupces, 
shall not appear to him due 
fi'om the party summoned. 


On making the summary investigation directed in Section 
XIII, if the judge shall he of opinion, that 
the arrear demanded, or a sum not exceeding 
five hundred Sicca Rupees is not due, he shall 
nor confine the person from whom tlie arrear 
may be claimed, but shall leave the proprietor 
or farmer to institute a regulaf suit in the Adawlut for the amount of 
his demand; and if the person from whom the arrear may have -been 
claimed, shall have appeared in person or by vakeel, the judge 
shall cause the claimant to the arrear to pay to him in the former case, 
such sum as may appear adequate to his trouble, or any loss that he 
may have incurred in consequence of his having been caused to attend 
in person ; and in the latter, the charges of his vakeel, or any other ex- 
penses he may have incurred on account of the process instituted 
against liinn 


XVIL The confinement of a person under Section XIII, shall not 
Proprietors and Fanners considered to preclude the proprietor or 
may diatrain tlie pcraoual xiro- larmer irom distraining the personal property 
porty of defaulters whom they of the defaulter for the recovery of the arrear 

tnea. been imprisoned, or 

for any other axmar. 

XVm. Persons imprisoned under Section XIIT, who may doom 
1C. discharge of which the iudffe 

tion xm may sue the party committed them to confinement on 

at whose instauco they may the summary investigation therein directed, 

^JudKmenT'ti"b*' r > 'f may institute a rc- 

the demand hofounllmfust S«^ar suit in the Dewanny Adawlut against 

the proprietor or farmer, at whose instance 
the;f may have been imprisoned, and should the amount bo found upon 
trial not to be due from them, the Court shall award costs, and heavy 
damages, according to the circumstances of the case, against the pro- 
pnetor or farmer by whom the arrear may have been claimed. 
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XIX. If any person from whom an arrear may he demanded by 

a pi oprietor or farmer under this Eegulation, aj^ars ot 
Fcreons paying demands to consider the whole or any part of the de- Rent or Re- 

srdion Vu, or™ una deciariMl maiidto be unjust.but shall discharge the whole 

clue by the indge to avoid l>e- amount to avoid being Summoned to appear 

jug confined nneW Section | f ggetion XII ; or if any 

Adawlut for the recovery o£ Huch pereoii Ivom whom a sum exceeding five 
wliat they may (leciii nut to hiiiulred Sicca Rupees shall be declared to be 
litive been duo from them. due by the judge under Section XIII, shall 
be of opini<m that t!u 3 whole or ii j»art of such sum is not justly due 
from him, but to avoid being confined shall pay the whole amount, 
such jiifi-sou shfiil be at liberty to sue the proprietor or farmer in the 
Dewauny Adawlut, for tlie amount which he may have so paid, over 
ami above what he may consider to have been due from him, and 
the Court shall doereo to liim such sum as he may prove not to have 
(teen tine from him, witii interest, at the rate of twelve per cent., per 
annum, and such costs find damages as the Court may deem equftable, 
on a considciation of iiio circumstanees of the case. 

XX. 'I’lie rules in the preceding Sections, regarding the recovery 

of arrears of rent or revenue due to proprie- 
I’riioi'diiig Itiilcs i cgardim; of land, are to be considered 

Kariwii'H, a}>[>h<Jal>lc to Mana- cstjitos uf disipuilmcu propiictoife, fllKi ot 

gfiM uf UHtutaH, and tu Collcc- Undivided estates, and to collectors hold- 

mrn boldms lauds m attach- lands in attfichmcnt for the purpose of 

■ adjusting the ]mblic assessment on them, or 


liulfiw rogarditui; 
th{‘ nicovfiry of Ut'iitH uiul 
voiuu*;! duo to iVopriclorH iuhI 
IduTOtii'H, apjdicablo to Mana- 
ge m of IMiittiH, and to C<dl(‘C- 
Um hokiiiig laudn in atiauk- 
inont. 


for any other purpose. 


A- D. 1795. llKuuiATiON XXXYI. 

A Reuculation for repealing Section VO, Regulation VJII, 1794, and ern- Eegnlationa 
powei-ing th(i Judges of the Zillali and City Courts to hear appeals 3a“d® Ju- 
iVom decisions which may be passed by their Registers under that dioialProceed. 
Regulation, and rendering final the decisions of the Judges in all mgs. 
iuudi appeals where the suit imiy be for money or personal pro- 
perty ; for making linid the decrees of the Judges of the Zillah and 
City CoHi'ts, in apjwals from decisions passed hy the Native Com- 
missioners a] >pointed under Regulation XL, 1793; for rendering 
serherakars or managers of joint undivided Estates, eligible to 
the office of Commissioner for hearing and deciding suits under 
RiigulatiouXL, 1793 ; for providing against the loss or miscarriage 
of the proceedings in trials referred by the Judges of Circuit to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, or the sentences or orders of that Court 
on such trials; and for establishing another Court of Dew-anny 
Adawlut in the Districts now comprised in the zillah of Burdwan. 

Passed by the Governor General in Council on the 27th March 
1705; corrospondiBg with the ICth Chyte 1201 BeBgal Era; 
the 21st Chyte 1202 Eussilly; the Kith Chyte 1202 Willaity; 
the 2 1st Chyte 1862 Sumbut ; and the 5th Ramzaan 1209 Higeree. 

'i'he appeal immediately to the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from 
decisions passed by the registers, allowed by Section VII, Regulation 
VIII, i704j iBtoriVxiiig coBBidorably with the more important duties 
of those Cou»ts ; and the Governor General in Council being of opinion, 
that from decisions passed by ibe registers to the zillah and city Courts 
furnumey or personal proiKu-ty undm* Regukitum Vlll, 1,9-1', ami 
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from decisions of tlie Native Commissioners appointed under Eegulatioii 
XL^ 1793, one appeal to tlie judge of the zillah or city will be sufficient 
for the purposes of justice, or at all events, that the advantages 
which might be expected to result from allowing of a further appeal to 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from the decisions of the judges of the 
zillahs and cities, would be more than counterbalanced % the delay 
in the determination of causes of greater importance that must neces- 
sarily ariseXrom the considerable portion of the time of the zillah and city 
Courts, and the Provincial Courts of Appeal, which would be occupied 
in preparing and transmitting the records of the trials in these petty 
causes, and in the decision of them ; and with a view to render ser- 
berakars or managers of joint undivided estates, eligible to the office of 
Commissioner for the decision of suits under Regulation XL. 1793 ; and 
to provide against the undue detention of prisoners in confinement, or 
delay in the execution of sentences or orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
by the loss or miscarriage of the proceedings in tiials referred to that 
Court, or of the sentences or orders on such trials ; and to accelerate 
the decision of civil suits arising in the districts now comprised in the 
zillah of Burdwan, which, from the great extent of the zillah, have 
been found too numerous for one Court to determine with sufficient 
expedition ; the following rules have been enacted. 


II. Section VII, Regulation VIII, 1794, empowering the Provin- 
ce A- trTT r. -I A- Coui'ts of appeal to hear Appeals from cer- 

VIIL 1794, rescinded?^ ^ decisions passed by the registers to the 

zillah and city courts under that regulation, 

is hereby rescinded, 


An appeal from tlie deci- 
sions of the registers, excepting 
for money or personal property 
not exceeding twenty-live 
Rupees, to lie to judges of the 
zillahs and cities 


ITI. First. — From all clecibions in suits for real property, and for 
money or personal property, the amount or 
value of which shall exceed twenty-five Sicca 
Eupees, that may be passed by the registers 
to the zillah and city courts, in virtue of the 
powers vested in them by Eegulation Vlll, 
1794-, an appeal shall lie to the judge of the 
zillah or city Court, under similar rules and Regulations to those pre- 
scribed regarding appeals to the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from deci- 
sions passed by the judges, with the qualifications specified in the two 
following clauses. 

Second. — The petition of appeal shall be presented within ibirty 
days alter the date of the decision, either to 
the register, or to the judge j but the judge 
is empowered to admit to appeal, although 
the petition should be presented after the 
prescribed tirae,_ provided the appellant can 
show to his satisfaction, good and sufficient 
cause for not having filed the petition within the limited period. 

Third.— On the judge admitting an appeal from the decision of 
Judge how to proceed on J’.’® ^egiste^ he shall cause to be endorsed on 
' ‘ ' ■’ the back of the petition, the word “ admit- 

ted” (Munzoor), and shall have the seal of 
the Court affixed thereto, and attest the 
endorsement with his signature. He shall 
so endoT'sed to be sent to the register, who shall 


Rotition of appeal to be 
proHonted wifehia thirty days 
after the date of the docisiom 
Judge empowered ia certain 
cases to admit the appeal 
after the proBoribod period. 


admitting an appeal from the 
B6|ist0r. 

^ fcgister to^ stthmit the ori- 
giaal Frootedings aad Decree* 

cause tbe petition 
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tlicreupoa yubmit to tlie judge all the original proceedings and papers Regiiktioas 
ill the cause, %vitli Ms original decree. ^ ^ SstndJu- 

IV. The decrees of the judges of the zillah and city courts in didal Proceed- 
appeals from decisions for money or personal iugs, 
property, passed by the registers under Ee- 
giilation VITI. 1794, and also from the deci- 
sions of the Native Commissioners appointed 
to hear and determine suits under Regula- 
tion XL. 1793, are declared final, notwith- 
standing any thing that may be said to the 
contrary in any Regulation enacted previous 

to tills data 

V. Scrberakars, or managers of joint undivided estates, anpointed 

■If. , . Sections XXIII, XXIV, XXV; XX \ F, 

tlw Regulation VIII, 1793, are decided eligible 


Decrees of the Judges made 
iiiial in appeals £i’om decisions 
paHsed by the Registers for 
uioiiey or personal property 
imder Regulation VClI. 1794, 
and from the decisions of the 
Native Corami saionors appoint- 
ed under Regulation XL. 1703. 


under to the officc of Commissioner for hearing and 
determining suits under Regulation XL, i 793, 
which the estates they may be appointed to manage 


CroviidoiiK against the loss 
or uiirioarriage of the proooed- 
ings ill trials referred by the 
Coiirtnof Circuit to the Niza- 
inut Adawlut, or of the sen- 
ienetJH or ordew of i.he Court 
ou Hueh trUL 

pro('.ee<rmgs not iiaving b 


odice of Conimissioncr 
Kegulation XL. 

ill till', zillaliK in 
may 1>« Hit.iiat.ed. 

VI. Proviou.s to tlic commencement of each circuit, the Courts of 
circuit are to examine the lists of trials held 
on the preceding circuit, which may have 
been referred by them to theNizamut Adaw- 
lut, and in the event of their not having re- 
ceived the orders or sentence of that Court on, 
any trial so referred, they are to report the 
sanu! to the Court ; that in the event of the 

j leen received by the Court, duplicates of such 

proeiiedings, or of the sentences or orders pa.ssed thereon, which may 
have miscarried, may he forwarded or issued before the commencement 
of the eii.suing circuit, that the sentence or orders of the Nizamut 
Adawlut on such trials may be forthwith passed or executed. 

Vn. I’he districts now comprised in the zillah of Burdwan, 
shall be formed into two zillahs ; the nor- 
tiiern division to be denominated the zillah 
of Burdwan, and the southern division the 
zillah of Hoogly. The limits of each zillah 
are to be iletormincd by the Governor_ General in Council. A 
Dewaany Adawlut superiirteuded by one judge, shall be established 
in each zillah, with the same powers as the other zilMi courts 
of Dowatmy Adawlut. The judge of each Court shall likewise be 
vested with the office of Magistrate, with the same powers as the 
Magistrates of other zillahs. The Court so established in the northern 
division, shall be denominated, “ The Court of Dewanny Adawlut lor 
tlio zillah of Burdwan,” and the Court in the southern division, 1 he 
Court of Dowanuy Adawlut for the zillah of Hooghly. The half-yearly 

jail delivery directed to take place in the 
n*lt-yflttriyjail detiveriw in several zillahs by Section X.Tj. Begulation IX, 
Uu> <)£ Burfwan and ,^93^ gPall be made at Hoogly by the judge 

I ifwgUly.by Wtom to bo ma.lo. j. the division of Cal- 

cutta, who may proceed to the zillahs of Nuddea and Jessore; and the 
half-yearly jail delivery at Burdwan, by the judge of that Court, wtio 
may proceed to Mi<lnapore and Beorbhoom, agreeably to Kegnlation 

Vli, 1791 . 


AtbliUimal Otiurt of ^ Do- 
wiuiny Adjiwluti oBteblished 
ill Iho diHtric-tgiUGW corapriHod 
in iha yjllaU of Lurd waiu 
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A. D. 3795. Eegulation xxxvxi. 

A Reo'ulatiou for better enabling the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
to iudcfe of the progress made by the Zillah and City Courts, and the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, in determining the Suits now depending 
before them, and also of the expedition with which suits hereafter 
filed may be decided.— Passed by the Governor General in Council, on 
the 27th March 1795, corresponding with the 16th Chyte, 1201 Ben- 
gal Era ; the 21st Chyte, 1202 Eussilly ;the 16th Chyte, 1202 Willaity ; 
the 21st Chyte, 1852 Sumbut; and the 5th Ramzaan, 1209 Higeree. 

To assist the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in forming a 
iudo’inent of the progress made by the zillah and city courts, and 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal, in determining the suits now depend- 
ing before them, and also of the expedition with which suits hereafter 

filed may be decided, the following rules are enacted. 

By the last day of each month, the register to the budder 
Dewanny Adawlut, shall prepare to be sub- 
mitted to the Court at their next meeting, a 
general report on the abstract _ registers re- 
quired to be furnished by the zillah and city 
Courts, by Section XI, Regulation XVIII, 
1793, for the preceding month,_ The report 
is to specify the number of suits appearing 
in the abstract register of eaeli Court, to have been determined by the 
iudge, and by his register under Regulation VIII, 1794, and by the 
Native Commissioners appointed under Regulation XL. 1793, or adjust- 
ed by the parties. , , , , p i 

III. The register is likewise to prepare, by the last day of each 
month, to be submitted to the Court at their 
next meeting, a report on the abstract regis- 
ters required to be furnished by the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal, by Section XV, Regula- 
tion XVIII, 1793_, specifying the number of ap- 
peals and causes, determined or adjusted in the Courts, in the preced- 


II. 


Register to submit to tbo 
Court a montKly report on the 
abstract registers of the Zillah 
aud City Courts. 

What the Register's report is 
to contain. 


Register t© submit a month- 
ly report on the abstract re- 
gisters o£ the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal. 


lug inoiitli* 


IV. 


Report to bo submitted liy 
the Register on the half-yearly 
reports of the zillah and city 
courts of causes remaining uu- 
dcckled. 


bn the i5th Pobruary, and tlie 15th of August in each year, 
or at the first Court which may be held alter 
Uiose dates ro.spectively, the register .shall 
submit to the Court, a report on the last half- 
yearly reports, ofcaiuscs depending in the 
zillah and city courts, which they are required 
to furnish by Section XI, Regulation XVIII, 1793. The report shall 
specify the number of causes depending before the judge, the Register, 
aM the Native Commissioners, in each zillah and city, and the number 
of causes depending in the preceding halLyearly report, so has w exhi- 
bit a comparative statement of the number ot suits at the 

period of the transmission of the two reports. 1 he Register is annex 
to his report, a summary of the reasons assigned Courts 


for my causes remaitimg undocklcd, wliicb may have been mser e ^ ^ 
in any of their preceding half-yearly reports* 


depending : 

Register to submit a. Bimikr 
statement 0! suits dopoudiug 
in &e Rrovinoial Courtn 0! 
Appal »b thoi' periods of tlio 
transBilEsiou of tbeir two i^SiSt 
balf-yearli- 


-yearly reports^ 

V. The Register is likewise to submit 
with the report, required in the preceding 
seel ion, a similar report on the cau.ses depend- 
ing in the Provincial Courts of Appeal, as ap- 
pearing in their two last hail-yearly repotts. 
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VI. Ill the event of any of the zillah or city Courts, or provin- Regulation 

Register to notice in his cial courts of appeal, omitting to forward ™ progress 
Report wliat Abstract Regis- tlicir monthly abstract registers, or halt-year" of suits in fil- 
ters or half-yearly Reports jy reports, in time to enable the register to lab and city 

have not been tranBmRtod. statements above re- 

«liiire<l, he is to notice the omission in his report, with the reasons for 
the deficient reports not having been forwarded, should any have been 
assigned by the courts. 

VIL First. — To enable the register to 
Rules for facilitotmg^ the pp^pare the required reports and statements 
cgi^crfo re- greater facility, the following rules are 

Abstract to be inserted by prescribed. 

ilMO.iiidgeH'of the /.iiiahs and Second.— The iudges of the zillahs and 

Monthly At«4act'L!libir' »ties are directed to insert at the bottom of 

their monthly abstract registers, an abstract 
of tlic number of (pauses determined, as follows : 

By tlie Judge. 

[n appeal from decisions of the Register. 

I )(aTe,ej I nr dismissed ... ... ^ 

Adjusted by ra:> 5 enaiualis of the parties ••• ^ 

— 4 

In appeal from <lecisions of the Native Commissionexs. 

I)e<u*ecd or dismissed— -- ••• ^ 

Adjusted by imenamahs of the parties ... ••• 2 

— 4 

Tried hi the first instamteby the Judge. 

.Decreed or dismissed ... ... *•* ^ 

Adjusted by razenamahs of the parties ... 2 


By the Register. 

De<‘.rced or dismissed... 

Adjusted I>y razenamahs 

By the Native Commissioners. 
Dec.ree.d or cljsmissod... 

Adjusted by razenamabs of the parties 


Total... 20 


Third.— Tlic Judges of the zillahs and 


uSS^ to insert at the bottom of tlmr half- 

cltici at th«f<K>t of thoir halb yearly reports of causes remaining undecided, 
yearly reporta. the number of suits depending, as follows : 

Depending before the Judge, 

In appeal from docisions of the Register ... - 2 

In appeal from decisions of the Commissioners ... ^ 

Under trial before the Judge in the first instance ... a 


Depending before the Register... 
Dc.pcnding before the Commissioners 


Total 
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iah Courts, 


Abstract to be inserted by 
the Provincial Courtsjof Ap- 
peal at the foot of their 
monthly abstract register. 
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Fourth. — The Provincial Courts of appeal 
are to insert at the bottom of their monthy 
abstract registers, an abstract of the number 
of appeals or causes determined by them in 
the month, as follows : 


Appeals. 

Decreed or dismissed ... ... 2 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties ... 2 

_ 4 

Causes tried before the Court in the first instance, 
Deci^eed or dismissed... ... ... ... 2 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties ... 2 

_ i 


Total 8 


Fifth. — The Provincial Courts of Appeal are to insert at the bottom 
of tlieir half-yearly reports, an abstract of the number of appeals 
or causes depending before them, as follows : 

Appeals ... ... ... ... 2 

Causes under trial before the Court in the first instance, 2 

Total-.. 4 


Resolutjons. 

No. 34. — Ordered, that the Judge of Burdwanbc informed, that the 
Governor General in Council has resolved, that the districts now com- 
prized in the zillah of Burdwan, bo formed into two zillahs, with a 
separate Judge and Collector for each zillah. That the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council desires he will report to him the districts which he 
would recommend to be included in each jurisdiction, and the places at 
which it may appear to him advisable to establish the two Courts, 
selecting those which, from their situation or other circumstances, may 
appear to him most convenient for the administration of justice, and 
best calculated for enabling tlie Uagistrate to preserve the peace 
of the country under his authority. That in proposing the limits 
to be assigned to each zillah, and fixing on the places at which the 
Courts are to be established, he be ixiformed, he is to avail himself of 
the local knowledge of the Collector, but that bis recommendation on 
these points, is to be guided by the considerations specified in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


Appendix No. 7. 

Extract from J)r. Buchanan’s Statistical Survey, Book 
Chap. 7, on the District of Dinagepore. 

" Although it appears evident from the Ayen Ackberiy, that in 
ilie time of Ackber, there were no liereditary proprietors oi* land, in 
this part of the country, all the natives allege, tliat the office of Zemin-* 
clar has always been liexeditary, which may, in some measure, have 
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beeii the case. Tliey then merely accounted to Government for their 
receipts^ and they pretend to say, that they have been injuredby the new 
settlement. They ^ allege, that formerly they were allowed great au- 
thority, both in criminal and civil causes, over the people whom they 
managed, which was a great source of emolument, being of course, 
venally administered ; and although they ivere often squeezed by the 
Mogul officers, and, on all occasions, were treated with the utmost 
contempt, they preferred suffering these evils, to the mode that has 
been adopted ; of selling their lands when they fall in arrears, which 
is a practice that they cannot endure. Besides, bribery went a great 
way, on most occasions ; and they allege, that bribes included, they 
did not actually pay one-half of what they do now, although nothing 
can be. more nioderat(i than the present assessment, which I am con- 
vinced does not amount to a tythe of the produced 


Appendix No 8. 


Exta'iict Proceedings of the Board of Revenue in Bengal, dated 21st 
ffanunry 1794, respecting the difficulties experienced by Zemindars, 
in (a)Ilecting their rents from the Ryots under the Regulations. 

William Cowper, Esq,, President, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue. 


Gentlenum, 


Tim difficulty 1 found in realizing the last kist of Aughim 
from the Maha Rajah, induces me to iisten to his earnest request 
of representing to you the hardship he sustains from one of his 
reenters, who, dcHtitutc‘. of good faith, and availing himself of the 
chflay that necessarily attends the institution of law process, for 
tim. recovery of arrears of rent, is encouraged to* withhold from 
him his just dues. He begs leave to submit ifc to your consi- 
deration, whether or no it can be possible for him to discharge his 
erigagernonts to Government with the punctuality which the Regula- 
tioriH nujuirc, unless he be armed with powers as prompt to enforce 
payment from his renters, as Government have been pleased to autho- 
rize the use of, in regard to its claims on him i and he seems to think 
it iniiBt have proceeded from oversight, I'ather than from any just and 
5wc)wed principle, that tliere should be established two methods of 
judicial process inuler the same Government ; the one summary, and 
eiiiciottt for the satisfaction of its own claims ; the other, tardy and 
uncertain in rogar<l to the satisfaction of claims due to its subjects ; more 
especially in a case like the present, where ability to discharge the one 
demand, necessarily depends on the other demand, being previously 
realized. 

2. flow far this representation of circumstances may be strictly 
correct, I shall be better able to judge when in possession of the Regu- 
lations of Government entire; but there can be no doubt, as I have 
informed tlie rajah, that when completely furnished, they will be found 
to remove every reasonable cause of complaint of the nature of that 
iinditr (joimidoration ; and I should, therefore, have declined troubling 
you on the present occasion, were it not that the instance adduced by 
tlitniyah, as fc)ncerniiig himself, and in su]>port of the arguments above 


Resoliitinn 
respectiDgZil- 
lali Courts. 


Letter from 
Collector ol 
Burdwan, 9tli 
Jany. 1791 
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Lefcter from recited, is of a very grievous nature, as you will, I think, be convinced, 
Collector of £ £j ^ following relation of the predicament in which he stands, in 
Jany 1794 regard to his renter Banaressey unose. 


3. I had the honor of addressing you under date the 28th 
August, on the subject of this person, who resides in Calcutta, and of 
urging ai'guments similar to the foregoing, on the part of the rajah, in 
the hopes of inducing you to cause the defaulter to be apprehended and 
conveyed either to the Adawlut or to the sudder cutcherry of this dis- 
trict, in like manner as a defaulter to Government had just before been 
treated ; thinking not only that the process would be as justifiable 
towards the one, as towards the other, but that it would, moreover, be 
alike effectual, in recovering an indisputable demand ; to which you 
were pleased to replj^ under date 3rd September ; that conceiving my 
arguments by no means incontestible, you did not think it expedient 
to afford the rajah the relief solicited, though you forbore entering into 
any discussion in regard to the justness of those arguments, or to 
furnish me with any train of reasoning, whereby I might have been 
able to convince him that he sustained no real hardship ; contenting 
yourselves with referring me to the General Regulations, which direct, 
that to insure the punctual collection of the annual rents payable to 
zemindars by their farmers and ryots, they must have recourse to the 
rules of distraining their property, where any property can be found, and 
to the Courts of Justice, if they wish to attach their persons. Accord- 
ingly, not knowing of any property, and being of opinion that attach- 
ment of Banaressey Ghosc's person, would be immediately followed by 
satisfaction of the demand, the rajah lost no time in making applica- 
tion to the Dewanny Adawlut ; but has found, to his great disappoint- 
ment and distress, that delay, greater than he could have imagined, 
does indeed, as it will be observed in Section I, Regulation XIV, ne- 
cessarily attend the constitution of law proccclu3*e for the recovery of 
such demands ^ for some mouths are now elapsed, without its having 
been in the power of the zillah Court to afford him the least redress, or 
without the defendant having been even brought to give answer to the 
plaint ; and he, the defendant, still publicly appears in Calcutta with- 
out restraint, and in defiance of all law, civil and moral, continues to 
withhold from him the just dues to the amount at this present time 
of Sicca Rupees 47,043, as will appear by the enclosed statement ; for 
the want of which sum, he has more than once already, in the course 
of the present year been in imminent danger of confinement in the 
common jail, and in default of which payment, should this application 
fail of compelling it (as well as of many others that are withheld under 
similar circumstances, to a very considerable amount), he verily be- 
lieves he shall, at the close of the present month, find himself liable to 
the exercise of those powers, with which it has pleased Government to 
arm the collector, in order to enforce (without suffering in its otmi ease, 
the delay incident to a law process) the punctual payment of its dues, 
unless be should, by shutting himself up in his house or otherwise 
concealing himself from the peons who may be sent, to arrest him, de- 
termine to avail himself of the four weeks, which Section I, of Regulation 
XIV, allow him of keeping himself from under restraint, to anticipate 
or embezzle the revenue that may remaiji uncollected ; which, liow- 

.0 effect, he has 
the reasonable- 
any advantage 


ever, much, it may eventually prove to be in his power 
at present, no thoughts of attempting, trusting rather to 
ness of Ms cause, and the justice of Government, than to 
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Avhich ruighfc be takeD of particular parts of the Regulations, under a Loti.cr 
jteisu.mou there will not be refused to him the same powerful pi'ompt Collector 
nm[ eflicaeious means of enforcing payment from his renters, that are 
used to recover the dues of Government from himself, more especiallv ' 

since the practicability of the latter, necessai-ily depends on the former 
i'ciiig previously performed. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) S. DATIS, CuUecior. 


P>i:Ki)\r.\N', Ihe ^,)lh. J<t,mianj 1794. 
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fa Paper received from the Maha Rajah Tezeimnd Bcilmdiir. 
I lie iuTcar ol ronton account pergunnahBaleya, to the end ofPoose 
. b. ■>.. amounts to Smea Rupee, s 43,71-3, and the arrear on account 
I.),), anumnlB to Sicca hupee.s 3,900, in all 47,643, now dim from 

,n fail '-'in pergunnah, who absents himself, 

•ind 1,ul„ u the performance ol lus engagements : I have many times 
.•ejnesonteil „b imndnct to the Huzy.oor, and twice, made Ipplica- 
I . but without obtaining any satisfaction of the 

deimunl. I therefore rcipiest the case may be represented to the Board 
of Kewuiiie anda]i].ljcation made to have the defaulter apprehended, 
a ml .scut to iilu! ciitclmrry, Lodischarge his engagements. 

Agreed, that wo answer the collector as follows ; 

1 o Mr S. J)AVIS, (h)ll(iclor ofBivvdivan. 

SlK, 


Wc ha ve ivcoivcil your letlor of the 9Ui instant ; as it would ai)- 
pcar tJiorolroiii, i hat the Rajah of Burdwan had instituted a suit 
aga.ni,',t luinarcssey Gliose, _iii the Dowanny Adawlut : we desire that 
iiiat you will inlonn u.s, if in consequence of the non-attendance of the 
delemiant, Lh(‘ judge made any application to the .Siiddor Dowanny 
Adiiwlui. or took a,ny other moasnre.s to enforce his attendance, or that 
"1 ills authorized vakiusl. 


irom 
oi' 
, 9tli 


We arc, &c. 



STATK OF BUSIN 


IBeuyat^h 


Lfitier Irons 
Collector of 
Burdwan, 9tli 
Jsiii. 1789. 
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Extract Bengal Jadicial Consultations, 22 d April 1802. 

(Civil.) 

6 —Abstract Statement of Suits depending in the Zillali and 
City Courts, on the 1st January 1802. 


Zillalis and Cities. 

Before the 
Judge. 

Before the 
Register. 

^ , 

0-^ O cu 
‘T oi S B 
0.2 
^ O 

XI 

Total. 

Backergungc 

Benares City 

Beiiar ... 

Beexblioom 

Bliauguipore 

Burdwan 

Gliittaf^ong 

Dacca City 

Dacca Jclalpore ... 

Diuagepore 

ITooghly 

.Fessore... 

Juanpore 

iVlidnapore 

Mirzapore 

Moinensing 

Moorshedabad City 

Moorshedabad Zillah 

Nuddea 

Patna City 

Purnca 

Rajeshahj 

Ramghur 

Rungpore 

Sarun 

Shahabad 

Sylhet 

Tipperah 

Tirhoot 

Benares Court of Appeal ... 

Calcutta Court of Appeal ... 

Dacca Court of Appeal ... 

Moorshedabad Court of Appeal 

Patna Court of Appeal ... 

177 

260 

1,209 

67 

59 

19i 

1,B88 

365 

955 

14B 

416 

1,378 

207 

197 

200 

528 

115 

27 

269 

769 

261 

253 

95 

407 

61 

170 

152 

1,938 

315 

229 

2,041 

371 

82 

1,303 

910 

254 

815 

396 

1,824 

1,738 

272 

253 

252 

565 

189 

1,702 

217 

1,080 

543 

850 

243 

178 

8 

"’492 

182 

391 

1,274 

1,183 

337 

300 

1,005 

7,625 

2,160 

333 

1,452 

5,514 

7,991 

10,887 

566 

3,371 

1,050 

8,014 

87 

16 

5,993 

272: 

25,601 

12,265 

Ali. 

7,207 

19,707 

1^573 

10,l.f)l 

3,253 

1,766 

1,072 

3,587 

73S 

1,146 

9,119 

4,458 

952 

3,222 

6,05S 

10,231 

14,003 

1,045 

3,821 

1,502 

9,IU7 

391 

1,805 

6,478 

2,121 

26,405 

13,308 

812 

7,792 

19,776 

2^235 

10,795 

5,582 

52 

156 

508 

26 

106 


(Signed) JAMES STUAJvT, Meylsler, 


Appendix No. 10. 

EEPORTS FEOM JUDGES AND MAGISTRATES, 

In Answer to Interrogatories circulated by Lord Wellesley, in 

1801 viz. 

Report from Moorshedabad Court of Appeal and Circuit of 2Gth 

January 1802. 

Do from Midnapore Zillah of JlOtli January 1802. 

Do from Burdwan Zillah of 9th March 1802.^ 

Do from Magistrate of 24' rergunnahs of 1st July 1802, 
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To N. B. EdMONSTONE, Esq., ‘ Report from 

Moorsiiedabad 

Secretary to Government, in the Political Department, Cawnpore^ peaf and c£ 

cuit, 26 tliLJaa» 

SiH, 1802 . 


In obedience to the commands of the Honorable the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council, communicated to us, in a letter from M.r, Secretary 
Dowdeswell, of date the Srd ultimo, we have the honor t«o transmit to 
you, copy of Interrogatories sent to us, on the 29th of October, by the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department, with our replies annexed to the 
several points noticed therein ; — which we respectfully request may be 
submitted to his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General 
The dispersed situation of the members of these Courts, on various 
official business, and the increased duties allotted to us, since we re- 
(jcived fchc Interrogatories, has occasioned some delay in preparing a 
lieporb on a subject, which, embracing objects of weighty and serious 
eonsideratioii, required the deliberate attention and collective |*eflection 
of our several members; and we trust that this explanatory excuse 
will be favorably received by his Excellency. 


Moors OKI) ABAi), | 
20th January 1802. | 


We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servants, 

(Signed) T. PATTLE. 


I niorrogatoricH fi'om Government to the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal a-nd (iirc-uit at Moorshedahad, received in a letter from the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department, dated 29th October 
1801, with the Answers thereto, as submitted by the said 
Court. 

Interry* 1. — Wliat is the nuniber of Appeals depending before your 

i .'(Uirt ? 

A, 1* — TwcnhKsix. 

Tnterry* 2.— What proportion does the number of Appeals now de- 
|Hni<ling before your Court, bear to the number of Appeals usually de- 
pending (luring ilie several years, commencing from the year 1793 to 
thc^ presemt period "i 

h. 2.— On the 15th July 1800, the Court of Appeal submitted to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawiut, a progressive statement in detail, of 
ctauses filed and decided from the period of the Court’s institution in 
May 1793, continuing whiclx statement to the present time, exhibits 
the following Report, in answer to the 2d article of Interrogatories* 
Filed from May 1793 to December 1794 inclusive J60 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

'Do 


in the year 


1795 

1790 

J797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 


111 

94 

136 

113 

114 
102 
105 


94! 
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ii7() 


IBaagai'^ 


lleporb froQi 
MoDi'sEeclabad 
Ooiii't of Ap- 
peal and Cir- 
cnit, 26tli Jan. 
1802. 


Decisions from May 1793 to December 1794 inclusive 


Do 

in the year 

1795 

Do 

)) 

179G 

Do 

3J 

1797 

Do 


1798 

Do 

if 

1799 

Do 

yi 

isuo 

Do 


1801 


30 

76 

169 

216 

133 

148 

91 



Depenclijig at the end of the year 

1794 


... 114 

„ ■' ... 

1795 

... 

... 19.5 

Do 

1790 


... 2D3 

Do 

1797 

... 

... ISO 

!)«> 

179S 

. .. 

... 77 

* Do . . . 

1799 


58 

Do 

1800 

, . . 

... lii 

Do 

1801 


... 20 


From the above, the ioforence deducible is, that bue iinmljor now 
depending bears a very reduced proportion to the balance of causes, 
usually pending heretofore before this Court; and hut for contingent 
and unavoidable circumstances, the trifling number still remaining 
would have been reduced at least one -half. 

Interry. 3. — What number of causes was decided in the past year, by 
your Court ? 

A, 3. — Einety-one. 

Interry. 4- — What number of causes do you suppose must necessarily 
be depending before you Court, and what is the reason that the number 
of causes depending before your tribunal is not reduced as low as you 
think it might be reduced ? 

A. 4. — We think, on the average of former years, about one hun- 
dred and ten causes will he filed annually, and that, barring unforeseen 
interruptioas to the Court’s duties, not more than twenty will generally 
remain on file, not from inability on the part of the Court to 
clear the whole off, but because, from the nature of the routine of 
the judicial business, all the papers will not be filed in such regular 
and rapid progression, as to admit of a file being entirely cleared; and 
as we think, tliereby, the number is now, and always will be reduced 
as low as it can or ought to be, all circumstances considered, w’e do not 
feel ourselves called upon to show cause for non- reduction, under the 
position assumed in this c|uery. 

Interry. 5. — Are you prepared to suggest the establishment of any 
rules which (consistently with the due administration of the laws) would 
expedite the decision of suits ? Are you of opinion, that the object 
'would be ill any degree promoted, by leaving it optional to the different 
tribunals to commit the depositions of witnesses, in causes not appeala- 
ble to a iiiglier tribunal, to writing, or not, as the judges might think 
proper ? 

A. 6.— We are not prepared to suggest the establishment of any 
rules, which, consistent with the due administration of the laws, would 
expedite the decision of suits ; and from the state of the files, as exhi- 
bited by the half-yearly reports of the several Adawluts in the division 
under our jurisdietioiij it does not appear to us that any such rules are 
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wanted. We are not of opinion that the object would be in any nia- Keportfrom 
terial degree promoted;, by leaving it optional to the different tribunals 
to commit the depositions of witnesses, in causes not appealable to a pe^l^ and Cir- 
higher tribunal, to writing, or not, as the judge might think proper. All cult, 26 th Jan. 
original causes, except sucdi as should be entertained in a Court of Appeal, 
by especial direction of the Sudder Dewanny Ada wlut, for an amount 
not appealable to tlie Siidder Dewauny Adawlut, are appealable to some 
higher tribunal. 

Iiiterry„ 6.— Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners, to suits for sums 
exceeding 50 Rupees, and that of the registers, to sums exceeding 201) 

Enpeesl What is the amount to which you would recommend 
the Courts of the Cominissioners, and of the Registers, should be extend- 
ed; and to what degree, would the general administration of justice, 
in the division subject to your jurisdiction, be expedited by the adop- 
tion of this arrangement? 

A. (). — ^^Ve are not of opinion that it would be advisable to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners to suits for sums exceeding 
50 Rupees. The number of causes usually depending before them, ap- 
pears as great as they can be competent ' to decide, consistently with 
tlio due administration of justice. In some zillahs the number is 
already so gr*eat that the general administration of justice must be 
impeded, by adding thereto. We thi nk that while the amount appealable 
to the Sudder Tdewaiiny Adawlut, continues fixed at 5,000 Rupees, the 
jurisdiction of the registers might be advantageously extended to 300 
Rupees, with appeal to the Judge ; not because we conceive that the 
geiKiral a/dmmistmtion of justice would in any degree be expedited by 
the adoption of this arrangement; hut because it would relieve the 
claimants to small debts from much personal trouble and vexation, by 
giving them the benefit of a local appeal to the Judge’s Court, and pre- 
vonting (heir beingliarrassecl by appeals to a distant tribunal. 

InfcruTy. 7. — Has litigation been checked by the estahlish- 
mcni of the fee paid to Government on the institution of suits, of the 
fees paid to the vakeels, of the Ices paid on exhibits in the Courts of 
Judicature, and of the stamp duties? Do you consider these several 
<jharges attending the institution of law suits, to be too considerable, 

01 * otherwise ? 

A. 7. — The increased expense of law suits has nevei' been found 
to check litigioiisncBS. On the contrary, it has been generally observed, 
that litigioiisness is encouraged thereby, in the hope that the certainty 
of the expense, added to the uncertainty of the result, might deter 
parties from defending even just rights. On comparing the half-yearly 
reports of the several Adawluts in this division, it does not appear 
that the niunbex of suits filed since the establishment of the fee 
|)aid to Government on the institution of suits, of the fees paid on ex- 
hibits in the Courts of Judicature, and of the stamp duties, difiers 
much from the number filed, in a similar period previous thereto. 

As the fees paid to the vakeels were established by the same code of Re* 

.gulations as ourConrt, we have no records to siiow what was the previous 
state of litigatioTL We certainly consider these several charges attend- 
ing the institutions of law suits, to be sufficiently heavy in all cases 
and in small suits too considerable. 

Inteny 8. Do ihefeespaid to the licensed vakeels, on suits instltuG 
C'fl or defimded by tbmm constitute n sufiicient inducement to men of 
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Eepori from character, and of proper qualifications, to undertake those situations 'i 
Mooniliedabad ^1^^ vakeels attached to your Court, persons of the above description ; 
pSr and and are they in general, well acquainted with the printed Segulations ? 
cuit, 26th Jan. A. 8.— From the numerous and earnest applicatioirs made to us, on 
eveiy occasion of a vacancy among the licensed vakeels, we are of 
opinion, that the fees paid to them on suits instituted or defended by 
thfon, constitute a sufficient inducement to men of character and pro- 
per (pialifications to undertake those situations. The vakeels attached 
to our Court, are persons of the above description, and are in general, 
well acquainted with the printed Regulations. 

Inteny. 9. — Has the establishment oflicensed vakeolscoiitributed to 
expedite the decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and accurately 
before the Court, the merits of the suits instituted \ 

A, 9. — The establishment oflicensed vakeels can in no manner, ex- 
pedite the decision of suits in appeal, nor can the vakeels be of any 
assistance, in bringing before the Court tiie merits of any suit, either 
more speedily, or more accurately, l^lacli suit is lieard in its numerical 
order, and its merits come before tlie Court iu the record from the origi- 
nal tribunal* 

Interry. 10. — Do the vakeels in general, discharge their duty to 
their clients, with honor and fidelity ? 

A. 10. — The vakeels attached to onr Court do, in general, appear to 
us to discharge their duty to their clients, with honor and fidelity. 

Inteny. H. — Are the priiicii>al inhabitants of your jinisdictiou as 
well acquainted, as individuals in genernJ, (rdii be su])pose(l to be inform- 
ed of the laws of the country ? 

A. 11. — If by the laws of the country be meant the Koran and 
Shaster, the principal inhabitants of our jurisdiction are well acquaint- 
ed with the codes of their respective religious, as individuals in getieral 
can be supposed to be informed. If the Megulations of Government be 
also meant, we believe that they are known to few, except the vakeels 
and ministerial officers of the Courts, and soTiie princi])a,l land-holders. 

Inteny. 12. — Are yon ])repared to state any aUerations iu the 
forms established for tljc trial of civil suits, which would expedite the 
decision of the suits, witliout endangering the due administration of 
the laws ? 

A. 12. — We arc not prepared to state any alterations in the forms 
established for the trial of civil suits. On a comparison of the date of 
institution, with the date of decision, in most suits in the several zil- 
khs under our jurisdiction, the decision appeal's to be, as expeditious 
as is consistent with the due administration of the laws. 

Interry. 13. — Have you in your Court-room any ])lace allotted 
for the bench of the Judges, for the public officers, for the pai'ties or 
their vakeels, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
Court; and what forms and ceremonies do you oksc.u’vc in opening 
your CV)urt, or sitting in it 'i 

A. 13 .— We have in our Court-room, places regularly allotted for 
the bench of the Judges, on a platform raised considerably ; also a seat 
for the sherisiadar, and the Company’s vakeel ; stools for the pleaders 
to sit upon, when not concerned in the suit tryiiig, and fixed places 
allotted for the parties, their vakeels, the witnesses, and officers of 
Court. The whole remaining space of tlic Coui’t-room is open to all 
persona who attend the Court, cither from biisinesB or curiosity. Wc 
ubserva no parthailar hwmsatnl cerenuniies in opening the Coiui. and 
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siiiiiig in it, except the ceremony of taking our seats on the bench, ac- R-eport from 

cording to our respective ranks, and the form of calling on the hiisi- 

ness ill its regular rotation. poal and Clr- 

Iiiterrjn 14, — -Are there any private schools or seminaries in cnifc, s^tliJan, 
the division under your jurisdiction, in which the Mahomedan or Hin- 
doo law is taiigiit ; and how are those institutions maintained 1 

A. 14 — As we understand this interrogatory has lieen sent to the 
Zillali Judges (who are certainly, from fixed residence, more competent 
than we can be, fi*om passing cursorily through the mofussil, to report 
what private schools and seminaries there ma}^ be in theii' several dis- 
tricts) we have not thought it necessary to vecpiire them to report 
to us for tlie purpose of forming an answer, but we beg leave to refer 
to the information they may give in reply. 

Interry. 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general 
moral character oftlm inhabitants of your division? Has the moral 
cliaracter of the inhabita.nts in geno^al improved, or otherwise, ]>y the 
system ostablislied by the British fioverunient for the administration 
oi* the laws, and for the conduct of the internal administration of the 
('uuiitry ? 

A, 15. — The general moral (tharacter of the inhabitants of our 
division seems, in, our opinion, much the same, as we have alwa 3 ^s 
known tlui moral character of thenativiss in general. Ignorance, and 
its com*, omitaiUt, gross superstition, an implicit Faith in the elliciacy of 
prayers, charms and magic, selfishness, low cunning, litigiousness, 
avarice, revemge, disregard to truth, and indohuice, an^ the principal 
featun's to 1)0 iracual. It does not striker us, that the system eslablisluHl 
by tlui Britisli ( lovernrmuit for tie* administration of the laws, a.ud 
for Uh‘, conduct of the administration of ibe. country, can bavi*- any 
inllmaice on the. moral chara.ct(U‘ ol the. inhabitants in gameral, either 
b}-’* way of i!npr(»vement or otlKS'wise, 

Jnierry. Hi*~Are you of opinion, that the inhabitants in 
general of tlu^ division under your jurisdiction, consider tlioir 
private rights and property to be secured hy the prihsent constitu- 
tion of tlm country against infringenumt, either by the. executive 
oilicers of Government, or even ly the su[)rem(} exiicutive authority it- 
sedf, cu- by individuaJs? 

A. i (>.— From what conuis utnhu* our observation, wc are { ^opinion 
that the inliabitanis of this division, consider their private rights and 
|)ropfuiy to be sijcurod, ]>y the present constitution of the country, 
against all infringement, (fitl\er hy individuals, or by the executive 
oiliccu’H of (Jf)vc.iminei}k and ewen by tlu^. supreme executive authority 
iisidf. Bui a c|ueHtion aris(‘s, wlietlicr this very security, and the ease 
wiili which tlicy can prosmufie thelirstexcKJutivc (dlicets of Oovernmoiii 
may not induce a contempt of the Government itself. Individuals have 
now no other mode of encroaching on one another's rights, exeeifi by 
haiTiissing one another, throtigli the forms of law, in our civil and 
criminal courts ; and of Hiis weapon of revenge, they seem to make st 
free uhc!. 

liitcrry. 17.— Are you of opinion, that the division, under your 
jurisdiction is in a state of iinprovcmont, or otherwise, ’witli 
pact to its population, cultivation, and commence, and its buildings, or 
w<a‘ks of religious, dcnncsfcic, or other purposes ; and on what 
gtamiicls iU> you form your opinion ? 

A. J7.--Thc. hice of Uuj <M)untry shows much improveineni in 
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Heporfc from population and cultivation. We see no trace of increased commercej 
MoOTshedabad improvement in buildings, and other works of religious or do*“ 
peafand Cir- mestic or other purposes Individuals may occasionally build a temple, 
cuxt, 20tli Jan. or dig a tank for public use; but similar endowments of former days 
are, at the same time, going to decay. Opulence itself seldom tempts 
to any improvement in domestic comforts. We form our opinion from 
what comes within our personal observation during our official circuits, 
and occasional journeys for business or recreation, and on the conver- 
sation of well informed natives. 

Interry, 18. — Are you of opinion, that the inhabitants of the 
division subject to your jurisdiction, are, in generab satisfied with the 
British Government. 

A. 18. — From what we know of the general character of the 
natives, we are of opinion, that, however satisfied they must be, from 
the greater security which they now enjoy in their persons and pro- 
perty, than what they ever enjoyed under the former Government, no 
reciprocal affection (correspondent attachment) is produced in them to 
the British Government, or gratitude for such security ; but they 
would see a revolution with apathy and indifference, and would sub- 
mit to the tyranny of any future Government, with perfect resigna- 
tion. The descendants of the higher classes of Mussulmans, may b(^, 
conceived dissatisfied with the Government itself, as the cause of their 
losing all share in the executive administration 

In terry. 19. Is the ]>reseiit system of Police well calculated to 
ensure the apprelicnsion of offenders? 

A. 19. — From the great number of offenders brought annually to 
trial, it would appear that the present system of Police is well calcula- 
ted to ensure the apprehension of offenders. We would at least hope, 
for the honor of human nature, that when the black catalogue of offen- 
ders apprehended is so large, few have escaped apprehension. 

Interry. 20. Are the Police establishments, in the division subject to 
your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of them ? 

A. 20.— 'Considering the prevention of crimes to bo one of the objects 
of Police, the Police establishments in the division subject to oxir juris- 
diction are certainly not adequate to all the duties required of them ; 
nor can much, in the line of pievention, be expected from 10 or 15 
armed men in a jurisdiction ten coss square in extent, which compri7.es 

upwards of four hundred square miles. In 
1799 . ’ ^ ^ ad(lvcsses[^A-] to the Nizaraut Adawhit, 

and to the Committee of Police, wo have oc- 
casionally recommended an increase in these establishments ; but no 
Government ever did, or ever can defray tlie whole charge of Policxn 
Much gratuitous assistance is necessary, and is enforced in all (govern- 
ments. By the old constitution of this country, many castes and 
were bound to co-operate witli the exociitivo oflicers of Police. 

Inierry. 21. — Are you of opinion, that the number of criiner: 
committed annually in the division under yoiu* jurisdiction, has in- 
creased or diminished, since the year 1793 ;*and to what <ianse do yon 
ascribe the increase of diminution ? 

JA. 21.-— The criminal jurisprudence of these pro vincen, was ^assum- 
ed by the British Government in December 1790. Tlio number of 
persons tried by the original court of circuit from that time, till the 
institution of our Court iniMayl793 was 2,1 8i This list includi^d 
several persons already in cxistody, hut untried during the Naih Na- 
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zim’s administration. The following is the annual comparison of the 
prisoners tried by our Court, from the 2nd Sessions of 179S, to the 
1st Session of 1801. 


x, including 2nd Sessions 1793, and 

1st Sessions 

1794 

1,674 

Do 

do 

1794- 

do 

1795 

1,593 

Do 

do 

1795 

do 

179(5 

1,885 

Do 

do 

i79G 

do 

1797 

1,579 

Do 

do 

1797 

do 

1798 

2,170 

Do 

do 

1798 

do 

1799 

2,422 

Do 

do 

1799* 

<lo 

1800 

2,023 

Do 

do 

1800 

do 

1801 

2,201 


Court of Circuit to JSfiscamut Aclawlut, 7 Ang. 1798, 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


12 Oct. 
14 Oct. 

13 Feb. 
24 May 

14 July 
7 July 


do toComuiitteeof Police, 17 Aug. 
do to Nisiaiiiut Adawlut, 25 June 


1798. 

1799 . 

1800. 
1800, 
1800, 
1801, 
1799, 
17%. 


The number of crimes committed annually, in the divisions under 
our jurisdiction, appeals, from this statement, to have increased since 
the year 1793. The causes to which we ascribe the increase, are the 
want of a preventive police, and the inefficacy of imprisonment, as a 
punishment for either reformation or example. 

^/lnterry, 22. — What crimes of enormity are most prevalent in the 

district, under your authori- 
ty ; what is the cause of thepre- 
valence of such crimes ; and 
what are the means you would 
recommend to be iidopted for 
their suppression ? 

A. 22. — Gang robbery is 
the only crime of enormity, 
prevalent in the division under our authority. The cause of its preva- 
lence, and the means which we would recommend to be adopted for 
its suppression, are of too long detail to l)e introduced here, and may be 
found at full length, incur Joint and separate addre.sses to Government, 
and to the Nizamut Adawlut, noted in the margin. 

[nterry. 28.— Do the inhabitants of tlm <livision under your 
jurisdiction, keep arms in their houses t What dcscri[)tion of arras do 
they retain; and for what purposes arc the arms retained? 

A. 23. — Few of the lower classes of natives keep any other arms 
in their houses than latties, or long thick bamboo bludgeons : the 
purpose for which they allege those to be retained, is to defend them- 
selves from wild animals in the tields. The clrooms and harrees keep 
spears of various shapes, for the declared purpose of destroying wild 
hogs ; some of the richer munduls and the village watchmen have 
swords : these latties and spears, and the tehenta or fishgig^ which the 
fishermen keep, as ^ implement of their trade, are the usual weapons 
found on dacoits. They seldom use swords or gtms ; sometimes the 
clacoits arm themselves with only the roybause, a long tapering solid 
bamboo pointed at one end, and hardetied by fire ; and evexy hedge 
can thus in a moment, furnish a deadly weapon. The middle and higher 
classes keep swords and dagger’s, chiefly as an appendage of dress. 

Interry. 24‘.~Are there any bricK or mud forts in your division ? 
In what state are the forts, and what Ls the nature of their construction ? 

luterry. 25. — What proportion do the Hindoo bear to thoMahome- 
chwi inhabitants, in the divisions subject to your authority ; and what 
do you Btippose to be the number oi- the inliabitants of your division, of 
all descriptions? 

Interry. 20,- — What are the names of the peons possessing the 
highest rank and greatest 0 T)ulence in the divhnon subject to your 

b5 


Report from. 
Moorshedabad 
Court of Ap- 
peal atid Cir- 
cuit, 26feli Jam 
1802. 
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Keportfrom jiuisdicuion ? Wiiafc number of followers, armed or otherwise, are they 
supposed to maintain in their service; and do they appear aWad with 
peTand Ck' such followers armed ? 

Quit, 26fcli tFan, A. 24, 25, and 26.- — As we find these interrogatories have been put 
to the several zillah and city judges, who <are the only channel of in- 
formation to whom we could refer on the points contained therein; we 
have not deemed it req[uisite to call upon them to report distinctly to 
our Court, but beg to refer to their answers to Government, for the 
detail called for in these three queries. 

Interry. 27* — Are there cp.y persons in the division subject to 
your authority, who are supposed to be disaifected to the British Go- 
vernment 1 What are their names, and to what means do you resort 
for superintending their conduct ? Have these persons, any influence 
in the division, and to what extent ? 

A. 27. — We do not know of any persons in this division, who are 
supposed to be seriously disaffected to the British Government. All 
■ the Mussulmen remains of this former seat of Government, are suppos- 

ed to be more or loss dissatisfied with a revolution, which annihilated 
their influence, and has shut them out from even subsistence ; but we 
are not aware ol any particular persons whose conduct requires to be 
superintended. 

Interry. 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Government in 
India, were that Government to declare itself to be the sole source of 
honor within its territories, and to confer titles and other marks of 
■ distinction on its native subjects ? 

A. 28. — Titles and other marks of distinction have in all Govern- 
ments, been found a cheap and effectual mode of rewarding merit, and 
of securing the attachment of subjects to their Governments. At the 
early period of British influence in India, a mode was adopted for 
conferring titles on the natives ; and we are unacquainted with the 
reasons of its discontinuance^ or with any objection to its revival 
The resident at the Durbar, by orders from the Governor, used to ob- 
tain the patent of investiture from the Nazim, which was afterwards 
bestowed, with a dress of honor by the Governor, on the person to be 
ennobled. Though the honor was nominally conferred by the Nazim 
the natives felt and acknowledged, that it in fact came from the sole 
bounty of the head of the British Government, While the natives 
consider the sovereign at Delhi to be the source of honor, we are not 
aware of any preferable mode of conferring marks of distinction on 
them, than through his nominal representative. 

Interry, 29. What is the state of the roads and bridges, or other 
public works in the division under your authority ; and at whose 
expense are they kept in repair ? 

A. 29 -We conceive that the zillah judges will report fully on 
the state of the roads, bridges, and other public works in their several 
disincts. Ihe high roads only which we travel on our circuit, can 
come within our observation. The high road of communication 
immediately through the city of Moorshedabad, is so completely out of 
condition, as to be absolutely impassable for carriages of every descrip- 
tioB, and calls loudly for us to report it ; on this occasion, it is entirely 
cut up aud lull of holes, and the encroachments of the buildings in all 

n passage of palanquins. 

Our repoit of the .Hh July 1800, addressed to Government through the 
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medium of the secretary in the revenue and judicial departmenis^ is Report from 
very Ml on the subject of the present state of the roads, bridges, &c\ MoorshedaM 
withm the division under our authority, and treats especially (at and Cir" 
considerable length) on the subject of not only the present condition cult, sett Jan, 
of the roads, but also on that of keeping them in repair, and making 
new, where most requisite. As it would swell this answer materially, 
to make extracts here, we take the liberty to i-efer to the report itself; 
for our sentiments at large on the subject of roads, bridges, and other 
public works. 

Interry. 30.— How are the convicts usually employed ? And is 
there any manner of employing them, which appears to you preferable 
to the manner in which they are at {iresont employed ? 

A. 30. — The convicts are at present generally, and with beneficial 
effect, employed on the public roads. We are of opinion their services 
might he useful in the business of embankment, where works of that 
description, are carried on in the immediate vicinage of their jails. 

Our addresps to the Nizamut Adawlut of the 2.5th June 1798, and 
28th of April 1800, treat in very full and most particular detail, the 
subject of enquiry in this interrogatory. We take tho liberty of refer- 
ring thereto, for a full and complete answer as to the most appro- 
priate mode of employing convicts, which we trust will be deemed 
preferable to swelling this report beyond all bound.s, by making 
extracts which must (to embrace tho subject .sufficiently) be very 
voluminous. 

If 

luterry. 31. — What is the state of the jails in your division '{ 

A. 31.-yOur second judge (who is .at present on circuit, holding 
the 2d sessions of 1801, and who has in bis progress, visited the jails 
of zillabs Bhaugulpore, Purncah, Dinageporc ainl liungpore) reports, 
in answer to reference to him, that the .state of the jails in all tlia.se 
places, is in every respect satisfactory, — that they are in good repair, 
kept clean, and generally well attended to ; and as Mr. Roeke had not 
yet reached the Nattore station, the acting magistrate was called upon 
to report the state of the jail of zillah Rajeshahy, who states, in conse- 
quence, that he considers the building jierfoctly competent to all re- 
quisite purposes; that it at pre,sent, wants some trifling repairs, which 
may be made for about two hundred Rupees; and that he has at 
present, 586 prisoners of various descriptions. The jails of zillali and 
city Moorshedabad are all that remain further in our division : these, 
have been very recently visited by tho .senior judge, who, on the 21st 
January reported fully on their state to tlio jN'izamut Adawlut, des- 
cribing the former, to he in the cleanest state, and best possible order, 
and that the prisoners appeared healthy and well governed, under nrle.s 
and regulations of a salutary tendency, calculated to ensure order and 
regularity -.—that the officers of the city jail were not equally attentive 
to their duty, or so careful as they might be to the preservation of tho 
health of the pripners, by duo attention to the cleanliness of the jail ; 
but the senior judge had reported, at tho same time, that it appeared 
that tho city jail was constructed on a very defoetive and objection- 
able plan, and had pointedly demonstrated the necessity that niiitcrial 
alteration should immediately take place, and especially that drains l.o 
the different wards .should be made to cany off filth of various d(jscrip 
tions,_ and to prevent tho contagion of sic.kncss (which bad greatly 
prevaEcd) cxlouding its baneful cotisequonccs. We do not fhink it no- 
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Report from cessary to particularize further his report on this jail, which, if it is 
oMS necessary, may be referred to. 

pe^ and Cir- Interry. S2» — What is your opinion of the expediency of granting 
^^^i^idars, farmers, and other persons of character in your cliYision, 
* commissions empowering them to act as justices of peace ? Do you 
think that such a measure would contribute to the suppression of 
crimes, and to facilitate the apprehension of offenders ? By what 
rules would you regulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such persons ? 
Would you confine it to the estates or farms of the persons to whom the 
commissions might be granted, or otherwise 1 

A. 32. — We are decidedly of opinion, that it would be expedient 
to grant to zemindars commissions empowering them to act as justices 
of the peace, and, that such a measure would contribute to the suppres- 
sion of crimes, and would facilitate the apprehension of offenders, by 
bringing to the assistance of Police, all the zemindarry establishments, 
wTaose cordial co-operation cannot now be expected under the orders of 
a tannadar, who at the head of 10 or 15 burkendosses, pretends to an 
authority paramount to that of the land-holder himself inhis own estate : 
some restrictions will at the same time be necessary for preventing the 
zemindars from perverting their magisterial authority to the purposes 
of revenue. As fai'mers have no permanent interest in the prosperity 
of the country, we apprehend that no restrictions would be sufficient 
for preventing their using such authority, as a weapon of oppression 
and. extortion, to their own temporary benefit. We do not think that 
^ natives of even the most respectable characters, are likely to be tempt- 
ed to give their gratuitous labour as justices of peace; the jurisdiction 
of the zemindars should, in our opinion^ be limited by the extent of 
their estates. 

Interry. S3. — Are there any new rules or regulations which you 
would recommend to he adopted, as being calculated in your opinion, 
for the suppression of crimes in general ? 

A. 3l — After our several addresses above quoted, we have 
nothing new to recommend as rules and regulations, calculated for tlio 
suppression of crimes in general. 

Interry. 34. — What has been the operation of the last regulations 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of drunk- 
enness ? Are you of opinion, that the establishment of the taxes now 
levied on spirituous liquors, have rendered the vice of drunkenness 
more prevalent than it was previously to the establishment of those 
taxes'? 

^ A. 34.— We cannot conceive how the establishment of a tax on 
spirituous liquors, should render the vice of drunkenness more preva- 
lent than it was, previously to the establishment of the tax« At the 
same time, we have occular demonstration, that the vice has not de- 
creased. In Bengal, however, this vice is far from general: it is 
confined almost entirely to a few castes and classes, and to populous 
towns. The bulk of the labouring poor never touch liquor. 

Interry. 35.— Do any measures occur to you, the adoption of 
which, would in your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants of the division ? 

A.^ 35. — The moi'al character of a nation can be improved by 
education only. Ail^ instruction is unattainable to the labouring poor, 
whose .own necessities require the assistance of the children, msoon 
as their tender limbs are capable of the smallest labour, With the 
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middle class of tradesmen, artificers and shop-keepers, education ends 
at ten years of age, and never reaches further tlmn reading, writing (a 
scarcely legible hand) on a plantain leaf, and the simplest rules of pea! aBd Cir- 
arithmetic. We are not prepared to suggest any measures, the adop- f db Jaa« 
tion of which, would, in our opinion, contribute progressively to the 
improvement of a people thus circumstanced. 

Inteny. 36. — -In your opinion, what has been the effect of the 
Eegulation, which declares persons convicted of the crime of perjury^ 
liable to be marked on the forehead ? 

A. 36.^ — We do not perceive any effects from the Eegulation whieh 
declares persons convicted of the crime of perjury, liable to be marked 
on the forehead. In the coarse of our judicial duties, we still meet 
with the same barefaced disregard of truth, which always characterii^ed 
the natives of India ; we arc however of opinion, that the terror of 
this stigma, should be retained in our code. 

Interry. 37. — What has been the operation of the punishment of 
transportation, introduced by the British Government ? 

A. 37 — The punishment of transportation, introduced by the 
British Government, falls chiefly on dacoits ; and yot the crime of 
dacoity has not decreased in the division under our autliotity. To 
judge therefore of its operation by this result, it would follow, that 
the punishment is of no eflect, and the terror of it must daily 
diminish. 

Interry. 38. — Are you of opinion, that the Mahoniedan criminal 
law, with the alterations of that law, made by the British Govern-^ 
ment, is administered with too mucli lenity, or too much seveiity'; 
and what do you suppose to be the consequences produced by the 
operation of the spirit, in which the criminal law is in your opinion 
administered ? 

A. 38. — We are of opinion, that from the discretionary mode in 
which the Mahomedan criminal law (with the alterations of that Jaw, 
made by the British Government) is administered, the administration 
of it, admits both of too much lenity and too much severity — at any 
rate, of too much uncertainty. An offence, which to one law officer, 
may appear sufficiently puiiished by a mouth’s imprisonment, shall 
from another law officer, incur a sentence of three or more years. Even 
in the heinous crime of gang robbery, our records will show sometimes 
a sentence of 14 years transportation, and sometimes a sentence of two 
years confinement. The consequences which we suppose to be pro- 
duced by the operation of this spirit, in which the criminal law is in 
our opinion administered, are contempt of the lawits(df,and encourage- 
ment to offenders. Though every criminal code must lisave some dis- 
cretion of punishment to the Courts, particularly in the smaller offences, 
and breaches of the peace; yet in crimes of enormity, wo think that 
the punishment ought to be specific, at least, that some limit 
should bo fixed to discretion. The English law fixes it in all cases in 
smaller offences, by marking the barrier, which the Court's severity 
shall not exceed ; in more serious crimes, by specifying the bounds of 
of the Court’s lenity. 

liitcriy. 39.— In what period does the judge, who makes the IialB 
yearly jail deliveries^ usually caiupletc the circuit ? 
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MwSediS J9.-~T]ie half-yearly jail deliveries of the out-zillahs, usually 

Court of Ap- occupy four months ; but the completion of the circuit, after the 
fuf sadder station, depends upon necessity or other- 

ourt, 26thJon. wme^of his giving any of his time to the b^^siness of the Court of 

(Signed) T. PATTLE. 

( „ ) E. ROCKE. 

Mwrshedabad, Court of Appeal and 
Circuit, the 2,^th January 1802. 

completion of the Answers to the foregoing Interroga- 
tanf upf great pressure of business, the necessity of dis- 

SSt circumstances, delayed until the period of 

then date, and of consequence the signatures of only two members of 

on thd 10th of December 
station; but it is proper and necessary to add, that 
the Answers generaEy were prepared whilst Mr. Cole^ooke was a 
member of these Courts, and that ho contributed full co-operation and 
active assistance in prejiaring them, ^ 

(Signed) T. PATTLE, Son. Judge, 


To Geoeoe Dowdeswelh, Esq. 

Secretary to Government, in the Judicial Department. 
Sir, 

&*= ™ SZtv”'' Government, 

ISSSa ^ yo” "'“=‘ •Ment humWe servant, 

(Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

ZiLLAH MiDHAPORE, ] 

30^4 Janua^'y 1802. J 

Judicial and Revenue Departments. ^‘^vunment m the 

Answer to ) ^•“:The number of causes depending before the indw 
Interrosatoiy »„ t|,„ j„-|,n«V 

Refore the Judge ... 

,) the Register \ 25:} 

TnW^r 9 vu Nati^vo Commi,ssioncrs.3,.817 

i-adse and r;st,tor, ^ 
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The numher depencliBg before^ and decided hy, the native commis* Answers from 
sioners, has been during the same period, gradually increasing. 

Interry. 3. — The number of causes decided in the year 1801, was Milnapore, to 
as follows : Interrogatories 

By the Judge ... ..h ... 421 mhJan.l802. 

By the Register ... 370 

By the Native Commissioners... ... 14,559 

Inteny. 4. — I cannot say positively, that as many causes as are 
now depending, must necessarily be so always ; because that, depends 
on a great variety of circumstances, with some of which I have no 
concern. But as the business is now very nearly kept up, that is to 
say, as suits arc decided, almost as fast as they can be prepared for 
decision ; I can say in general, that I have no expectation their num- 
ber will be reduced. I am now deciding suits which were instituted 
in the months of August and September last. 

2. Many delays occur in <lelivering answers, replies, and rejoind- 
ers, owing to t]\e expense of stamped paper. 

Interry. — 5. I am not prepared to suggest any rules (at least any, 
which I conjecture would be approved) by which the decision of suits 
wmuld be expedited, consistently with a due administration of tho 
laws. 


2. From my answer to the last question, it will probably be 
thought no such rules are required here. 

3. I doubt whether the object would 1)0 ])romoted, by leaving it 
optional with the judge, to take down in writing or not, the deposi- 
tions of witnesses in suits not ap]>ealablc to a higlier tribunal. I think 
it might be attended with inconvcnienco, and possibly of dissatisfac- 
tion to the parties ? 

Interry. 6. — I should not at all object to the ]>lan of empowering 
tho registers and native c^ommissioners to decide causes for sums ex- 
ceeding 200 Rupees ami 50 Rtipces ; but not conceiving it necessary 
for expediting the administration of juatico, or rather for clearing the 
file (the sole view here proposed by Government, I believe); 1 deem it 
superfluous to recommend it. I profess myself, on other grounds, a 
zealous advocate for enlarging the powers of the Munsifle; and I may 
embrace some opportunity of attempting to set forth the benefits to 
be derived from such an arrangement. Hero I will only observe, that 
theexpensG of prosecution in the M unsif s courts, bears no proportion to 
that of tbe iJewanny Adawlut ; and that it is my opinion, the nearer we 
approach to the imle of granting to all speedy justice, without any ex- 
pense whatever, the nearer we shall in our judicial system, approach 
perfection ? 

Interry. 7.— Litigation may possibly have been cheeked by the fees 
and stainp duty ; but I confess I consider the charges too high. 

2. ft will not, I iinagine, be denied, that it is desirable the least 
tedious and least expensive* mode of obtaining redress, should be open, 
where an injury has really been suffered. When a poor man has been 
oppressed, lie should be freed from trouble and expense, and assisted 
and encouraged as far m possible, in prosecuting his complaint. He is 
not, in such a situation, a fair object for taxation. It does not become 
the ruling power, to add to his misfortune, by levying impositions upon 
him. 

3, It is clear, that a ryot, from whom an increase of rent has 
been t^xacted, and instiiuting a suit for the must feel the chmg# 
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Answers from of stamps and fees, to be a severe aggravation of his distress ; nor 
consolo himself under the reflection, that the impositions 
Midnapore, to are intended to check litigiousness ; or that, for certain reasons of 
Interrogatories, finance, it is expedient he should submit to new exactions. ^ 
sath Jan.iSOt 4^. The expense and delay to which ryots are subject in prosecute 
ing their suits, are to my knowledge, excessive. For the truth of this, 
I would refer to the records of any register in Bengal, The duty of 
deciding revenue causes for a small amount, under the opei'ation of the 
present regulations, has fallen chiefly on the registers. The rights oi“ 
the inferior ryots, are seldom discussed in the superior courts. 

5. The welfare of those from whom all revenue and even sub- 
sistence, must be ultimately derived, who are the poorest, the weakest, 
and the most numerous, who constitute the bulk of the people, is a 
matter of importance, and not unworthy the notice of Government. I 
have therefore thouglat it my duty^ to dwell on this subject, with some 
minuteness. 

6. It must, I am sure, constantly happen, that a ryot gives up his 
prosecution in despair, on finding the expense of continuing it, beyond 
liis power to sustain. 

7. Exaction of revenue is peculiarly difficult of proof. Either no 
engagements exist, and no accounts can be found, or they are extreme- 
ly defective and perplexing. It is not the original fee on the institu- 
tion of the suit, hut the suhseq[uent charges on exhibits and on witness- 
es, that appear to me intolerable. I have often seen a suitor, when 
stripped of his last Rupee, and called upon for the fee on a document, 
produce in Court a silver ring or other trinket, and beg that it might 
be received as a pledge ; and after all, perhaps he was cast for want 
of money, to bring proof. 

8. I confess, I think such scenes in a court of justice, unpleasant 
to those who are entrusted with the administration of the laws ; and 
not very creditable to Government. 

9. Formerly in these provinces, and it is still the case almost 
throughout the east, the cultivators of the soil, when oppressed beyond 
endurance, were accustomed to assemble in a crowd, with ploughs and 
other implements, and demand justice with violent and outrageous 
clamour. They still sometimes resort to this practice ; though, with 
us it can avail them nothing. They are unable to support themselves 
at the Sudder, during a procedure of two or three months. They can- 
not return to their houses, without submitting to their 0|>pressor; 
They must have speedy justice or none. The complaints of these* peo- 
ple are seldom or never litigious. I have seen some false complaints^ 
and some conspiracies supported by false evidence ; but suits simply 
litigious, brought forward merely from the quarrelsome disposition of 
the prosecutor, are not common ; neither, if they were common, would 
it in my opinion, be proper to take any measure, except that of fining 
the individual suitor. 

^^10. The fact appears to me, this : when the business of the 
Civil Courts became too heavy for the judge, which very soon happened’, 
instead of appointing more judges, it was resolved that, to prevent the 
accumulation of causes, it was necessary to check the spirit of litigious- 
ness, which was supposed to produce it. Accordingly^ heavy taxes 
have been laid upon prosecution. Out of 100 suits, perhaps five at 
thetitmost, may be fairly pronounced litigious, and those five are 
probably instituted by men, well able to bear the expense^ 
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11. If wluit I have iindersiood is ivne^ that suits in the Dewaniij An.swu^ imja 

Adawlut are^now prevented from accumulating as heretofore, it is not Ma4rtrate*oi‘ 
because the litigious only are deterred from prosecuting ; since a man to 

is disabled from sustaining expense, in proportion as he is poor, and Ifnterrogatories, 
JiOt, as he is litigious. Notliing else can be inferred from the fact, 

than that the cliarges of prosejcution are so exactly calculated, and the 
fees and stamp duties so judiciously contrived, as to enable the courts 
to administer justice to all who can afford to pay for it. 

12. Half the complainants in the Dewanny Adawhit of this zillali, 
appear as paupers, although these find much difficulty in complying 
with the regulation intended for the relief of paupers. No man ' can 
be admitted to prosecute as a pauper, under Regulation XLVl. 

till he brings two witnesses to attest his poverty, and two securities 
for liis personal appearance ; and no one can well do this, withou!, at 
least maintaining them and himself during their absence from home. 

But the expense of such maintenance must exceed that of the fees and 
stamp paper, for a suit of the nature I allude to; which aggregates sum, 
if the suitor has it in his power to pay, he is in strictness no pauper. 

interry, a --Tlie pleaders are very amply paid. The best are 
always employed most. They are not ill qualified, though few are well 
acquainted with the regulations. 

2. The establishment of the pleaders has much facdlitaicd ihe 
attainment of justice to individuals. 

liiteriy. Ih— 1 think the establishment of licensed v^ikecis has 
cniitributed greatly to expedite the decision of suits, by bringing mon^ 
speedily and accurately before the courts the merits of the suits ? 

Interry. LO. — TIh^. vakeels in general discharge their duty with 
honor and fidelity.— I ho. vc seen instances of negligence ; but none ol’ 
treachery to their edicnis? 

1 n terry. 1 1 Ihio inhabitants at large of Midiiaporc, are, I imagiute 
nearly as well ae(|uainted with iliO laws, as the inhabitants of other 
parts ol the country^ that is to say, their knowledge, is fcvtrcmely 
limited. 

2. None but the pitblic officers, the })icaders, and those who are 
e,anclidates for office, can be said to possess a general knowledge of the 
regulations. The zemindars, talookdars, and farmers, and merchants, 
know such regulations as concern them respectively. The one, the re- 
venue loAVH relating to the collections, attachmeirts, &c., the other, the 
^lommercial regtilations respecting duties,rate of interest, &c., and among 
imm ff Imsiuess, this knowledge of the regtilations immccl lately relat- 
ing to their partir.ular o<j(nipations, is no doulit incnnising. But I he- 
Hevetho regulations tiro very little studied out of ciitchciiiy. J never 
tuet with, or heard of a iiaiiv(^ who possessed a full, distinct, comprcj ■ 

.hensive^ view of the regulations, any more than ofiho civil or|’H)lilical 
state of the <u)untry. No Icwned man, <^xce])i a candidate for office, 
regards our institutions, as a branch of kncwJcidge, which it Incomes 
him to ])ay attention to. Of the Bhaster and Koran, all are <^f|na!l 3 /‘ 
ignorant^ except the Mahomedans of education, wdioH<i learning i.'xtendV, 
i4) thekpiotation of a few scraps of the Koran, of little or no prard ie.al use*. 
iUniindooB but Pundits, of whom there are not many in Midnapore 
ar(» entirely ignorant of the Sliasicr. 

1 should not omit, that it is my opinion, ilie tnosi pnfmind 
kmswledge in the Koran and Shastcr are of little service in ihe, 
etitelierry,. 

hi; 
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thT*? Interiy. 12. — I am not pi’eparecl to recommend alterations in 

M^siirtifte fo™s, liirther than to offer my opinion, that as few as possible should 
M idnapore, to he added, and that any opportunity should be taken of diminishing 
those which exist. Fortunately for the natives, they are not many ; 
taJan. 1802. perhaps not more than ai-e essential to regularity and expedition. 

Inteny. 13. — The judge sits in a chair, and the moolavie, if he 
attends, which he seldom does, in another. All the rest, stand while 
in cutcherry ; but there are rooms adjoining, where they sit on mats 
and carpets, according to their u.sage, converse with tlieir clients, and, 
I believe, smoke hookas. I have introduced no forms or ceremonies 
whatever, in opening the couji;; nor did I ever hear of any such being 
used, either during the present Government, or former Governments. 
When the judge enters the court, all pre.sent make their obeisance 
A criminal throws himself into a suppliant posture, and frequently a 
suitor likewise. These are the custom.s of the country, and happen 
of course; but no orders are given regarding them, and I know not 
how they could be settled by regulation. There is nece.ssarily .some 
little parade and constraint, where an European appears; but except 
in that respect,_whichis inevitable, Tam not aware that we ever depart 
from the simplicity, so couspicuons, in tlm administration ofiustice 
ail over the Itast. 

2. I give myself no trouble rospectiug the adjustim'ut ofiicri'- 
nionials, ^cept as to maioiaining silence, whicb is easily done, and 
keeping on the ciowd. Any mea,suro.s to pniserve di'corum appear to 
me superfluous for a breach of decorum never occurs. 

Interry. 14.— In Miduaporo, I cannot discover any schools or 
semmaiies where the Mahomedan or Hindoo hiw.s are taught. I'hero 
are schools in almost every village for teaching Bengmliy and accounts 
to children m low circum.stances. The teachers,^ tliough toleralily 
well quahhed for what they undertake, areiiersons no way resr.ectable. 
a heir rank m life I take to be generally very low, and their .mu luments 
exceedingly scanty; certainly, little .superior to tho.se of our lowe.st 
domestics, ihe schooJ.s are only day-schools. 'J’Jm children sit in the 
open air, or under a shed, and learn to read, write, and cast accounts 
paying each perhaps one anna or two annas a niontli. f recollect it 
wiffseveraUb^r the foujdany udawlut, that a man, charged 

iW of chi dl? S 7 occupation, sai<l, it was the teadi- 

mg of childien , and on sending lor some of his scholars 1 found lu> 

was eminent, in his way. Nor did it seem to excite n icU sim is 
that a man in his situation should turn out a thief ' 

children of ™h»ned a.s servants, 'riic 

cmiaren ot respectable natives do nut go to scliool 

Most men taught' fo,' the most {.art by mooIavie.s. 

Sev sunuort^l?ir^-'‘'* ’"^7° hi tlmir hou.scs, whom 

though o?resDeetIb]ifem^r™“*' -^^hus Pensian and Arabic students, 
they ire totalitranwl T. considered as living on charity ; and 

ment exists; but no law is taudd ’ .Kct the cstablish- 

individuals who teach nuniJs "'""’'cr of private 

And the students st + 1 ? ^ fhc irm,mo|. I have above described. 

or tf a” “‘“‘“1 1‘™'K >> tl><> fiunita ol tl.., 

the MaUomelfta law. ’ jude up a Huiattariug of 
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OF civil AND rRi:^rfKAl. JTOTOATIJRE. 


Interrj^ 15« — It is not easy to say -wliether the moral character of Aiiswer.^ from 
the natives has improved, by means of the system established by ns. 

In iny opinion, the sj^stem has little direct influence on. the morals i/ulnapore, tn 

of the people. They are, probably, somewhat more licentious than laterrogftDries, 

formerly. Chicanery, wiibornatioB, and fraud and perjury are certainly 

more common. These, constantly occur among the suitors and 

witnesses ; and the pleaders, through whom, it might be tliouglit, the 

judge possessed some little power of check and control, never I think 

exert themselves to prevent them. Intrigue and corruption in the 

amlah, so as to aflect the actual admhnstration of justice, seldojii 

happen. Oppression, cruelty, vicdence of all sorts, except that of 

dacoits and choa,rs, arc g \vn mneh less frequent. The ill-treatment 

of women, of servants, ?ind slaves has nearly ceased. The same may 

be said of the (corporal severities formerly exercised in collecting the 

revenues, The poor look n[i to the laws, and not as heretofore to 

a patron for protection. In soino respect, therefore, the present mode 

of administering justice may be deemed conducive to good morals. 

2, Drunkenness, prostitution, indecorum, profligacy of manners, 
must increase under a system which, although it professes to ad- 
minister the Mabornedan law, does not punish those iinmoialities. 

None of these, however, prevail to an alarming degree in this district. 

3* Midnapore contains no large towns. I beg leave here to offer 
it as my opinion, that little morality is learnt in any court of justice. 

Ill Calcutta I have reason to believe the morals of the people are worse, 
in spite of the severity of the Police and of the English laws. Nor do 
I attribute this solely to the size, population, and indiscriminate so- 
ciety of the ciqflta] ; but, in part, to the Supnune Court. I scarcely 
ever knew a native connecterl with the Supreme Court, whose morals 
and manners wer(‘, not contajninated hy that connexioii. In ineii- 
iioning this evil, ■which I by means attribute to iiulividiials, I trust 
it will not bedmagincil, I mean to spi^ak generally with disrespect of the 
institution of the court itself. 

4. Thi) bulk of tiui inbabitanis <)f Alidimpore appear to me 
to have very well preserved their original mild simplicity and in- 
nocence. They retain the cluiracleristic features of Hindoos, They 
are less quarrelsome, and give less trouble than the natives of the 
neighbouring districts. They are little in the. habit of engaging in law- 
suits; and it appears to me that but a small proportion of them have 
opportunities of seeing the practices and learning the vices of the 
cutcherry. 

Interry. Ifb— To answer this ICth interrogatory is not easy. 

I cannot readity ascertain the opinion of individuals on these points. 

I have never observed any symptoms of distrust, and 1 should 
imagine the confidence reposed in the judicial oflicers, to whom 
the people look up as the safeguards of their persons and ^property 
to be very generaL The natives probably know the yntentioe, 
of Oovernmeiit's officers to be good ; but that their rights and 
property are not In all instances effectually secured^ the lower 
orders must see. That the magistrate has always the wish, but 
very often not the power to protect their lives and property 
from choars and dacoits, they must know. The ryots are not, 
in my upinion, well protecUul by the revenue laws; nor can they 
ortciroliiain cffocfcual redresH by prosecuting, particularly for c.aaHIon 
and clispoBHCasiou, Tlu* cb*hiy aiul <5X pause utlcmling a. lawivuiiure 
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IS^e^Md where the suitor complains, which aimostiiivaiia- 

he ^ has been deprived of all his property* The 
Midaapore, to cancelling of leases, after the sale of an estate for arrears, must fre- 
Interrogatories, quentlj operate with extreme harshness and cruelty to the under 
o^mrnxm. tg33^ants* 

2. One species of distrust in the supreme power is pretty gene- 
rally known. The land-holders are even yet appreliciisive/ of tln^ 
increase of their jumma; but this possibly less here, than in some 
other districts, on account of tlie lands having been greatly over assess- 
ed at the settlement, and since sold (or arrears, and the old proprietors^ 
for the most part ruined. The lakeraujdars are, I am told, but of 
this I am not sure, in constant dread of impositions ; and the })est 
informed commercial people believe new taxes will be levied, wdienever 
they can be with efieefc. In short, a general opinion, I presume, 
prevails, that Government, in attending to the welfare of all, is studious 
of its own interest ; and shows an anxiety about the general pros- 
perity, chiefly with a view to increase tile available pecuniaiy r(‘» 
sources of the State. 


?’r exists, doubtless, an universal impression, that ptup<niy 
IS not liable to confiscation or gross violation by the suprcuue authority, 
it was formerly customary to bury in the ground, treasure and valmthle 
goods ; and to conceal the acquisition of wealth. Tliis is siil! done, but 
generally from the dread ofdaeoits; never from any appndieusion thal. 
the omcers of Government will lay violent hands on private ru*or)erty. 
1 am informed thei'e are hardly any instances of the zemiiuiars or others, 
or the very few who possess wealth, lending it out to individuals on 
mievest, or vesting it in the Company’s funds. They prefer hiding it. a.s 

^ proceeds from ignoiuiuio 

Tf nmt not from any well-grounded <iistrust in the faitl. 

of Government. Brorn this remark should be excluded nierolmnts. an.! 
all such as have correspondence or commei'cial transactions witli (til 

'Setb “ouT'’"’ [..per U. . 


rx’ probaldy be found on ciiqiiij-y, that the uative.s do not 

ascribe tlm present wretched state of the old zeraiudars, to theuncx- 

I'evenue under our regulations, or 
oLs* Thevtm°^^ "“awt’s^onably the true 

of t)oliev^7f]iAT“® ^ premeditated plan 

sulyectJ ^<>'^ernment, to level and degrade its m(),st powerful 

ject to 4l,Ssd7ctn mutt Sh^SiSly 

imBrLpmm't now little or iio draad of .rljltarj |i,„, 

tar Marl.»ttei„ u.o „„igh- 

1 lo Ll 'SmrivTft *f '''S''**. •“ *l'» common «<,cci>tatioii „t tlio word, 

because thev M l)0,s.s(«s(‘(l any. They know, 

property but +"10 ''i their persons or 

themlnv ^1, ^ ^ are among 

them, any who possess a share of dkcen.ment, that (heir safety 
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IVom lawless encroachments, is the result of the humane policy, the 

mercy and forbearance of their enlightened rulers, who agree to govern „£ 

accordino' to laws which shall bind even themselves, and not irom any Midnapore, to 

power rS.iding in the people, which could enable them to resist such 

encroachments. Although, therefore, they are, with respect to their 

persons and property, entirely secure from violation by Government 

and its otHcors, and though they may actually enjoy ^ much happiness, 

or nearly as much as they ever did, properly speaking, they enjoy no 

rifdits aiid liberties. If they possess happiness and security, it is not 

hSiause they have a riglit to them ; but because the equity or the 

policy of their rulers is j.leased to confer upon them those blessings, 

as valuable privileges and immunities. 

Interry. 17 1 have no doubt Midnapore is rapidly improving 

in population and cultivation. IJVith respect to coinmeice, except the 
internal trade in articles consumed by the inhabitants of the district, 
which of course increases with the population, 1 am inclined to think 
it nearly stationary, but certainly not declining. 1 must here, however, 
ineiitioii, that the Company’s investment has, during the v'ar, dwindled 
away to almo.st nothing, and that numbers of weavers who depended 
for subsistence on the advances oi'iho commercial agents, and who are 
less able than otiier descriptions of artisans bo change their occupations 
are reduced to very groat disti’css. 

2. 1 have not luard of any buildings worth mention, erected by 

the natives, either for religious or domestic jmiposes; neither arc there 
any works carried on for manufactures. I am not able to (liscover that 
in' Midnapore any I'xccnsive commercial concern riajuiring costly 
or substantial buildings or maebinery was ever carried on, unless by 
Kurop(ia,ns ; conlrivancies for abridging labour an* heiv unknown, f 
do not percifive tlte least spirit of enterjiri/.e among either mci-eha.nts 


or Ian tiers. , 

;l. Ill Midnapore ilmiv are no vtdigious buddings ol any eonse- 
tiuenee I'hc natives are sometimes, from inotiims of vanity or of 
piety, imlucod to dig a tank; tiiid this, though the least ornamental. 

J conceive to he the imtst useful of all public works; Imt the iiicreas- 
ino* poverty ol the higlntr orders, and other cau.scs, have contiibuted 
bAnake the digging and cleaning of tanks very uncommon, except iu 
towns, and a ii'W other pltices where perhaps they are least wanted. 
In this distriet, there arc very few new works of this nature ; but tiui 
remains of’ old ones, attest the superior opulence ol loimei times , 
at least, tliey show that profierty was more unecpially divided among 
the natives than at present. 

4 The private*- houwes of ^eniindars aiiul oilier nujn of iioto? ooii™ 

sists either efforts in ruins, or of wretched hut.s, generally worse than 
the stable of an European gentleman. — It iloes not appear, however, 
that they were much better off for habitations, when more wealthy.— 
No vestiges of genius are visible, in the ruins of the hiiildings a.nd forts 
of Midnapore, — nothing, by which we could he led to suppose that the 
arts over nourished.' — It may seem surprising that the opulent and 
rcspe.etalile natives arc so seldom tempted to imitate, as far as theii 
domestic habits permit, the decent and commodious, but not splmidid 
i-dilhuis, which we are accustomed to build for our own resiliences, a.nd 
tliat they have awiuired no taste wliatcver for gardening. _ If tlie eris-t- 
tion of buildings is to be reckoned a sign ol pvosjierity, it is my o[>i- 
uion, that the distriet <!oes not at all improve, in this insiam-ia— Hut 
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Answers from if, fg to the climate and manners of the people, rather than to any im- 
the Judge and pyeggion of the insecurity of property, that I attribute their persever- 
MiStpore, to ance in constructing for their own accommodation nothing but the 
Interrogatories, slightest and most miserable huts. 

30th Jan. 1802. 5 . 'phe bulk of the people of Midnapore, like those of other parts 

of the country, and I presume of other countries, acquire by their labour 
what is barely necessary to their existence, and little more. They 

.(v^ork, not with a view to improve their situations, but merely to 

enable themselves and families to subsist. They scarcely ever think of 
saving money, or of procuring themselves better food, clothing, or ha- 
bitations, than they have been accuistomed to; yet labour is, I think, 
not ill rewarded. A ryot can with ease cultivate 16 heghas of rice ; 
and supposing half the produce to go for rent, the remainder will afford 
food for four or five persons. And this is only one crop, the labour 
required to produce which cannot occupy half the year. 

6. The coolies, or common labourers, frequently earn a Rupee, qc 
two Rupees, which enable them to he idle for several days. It is 
usual for those who employ them to keep them in arrears, because 
when they receive money, they are idle till it is spent ; yet all but those 
who drink spirits are strangers to luxury and excess of every kind, 
unless it may he thought proper to except tobacco as a luxury. 

7 . The situation of the lower orders, is on the whole, somewhat 
improved by our .system of administration; but their nature is not 
changed. They are always in debt, and borrow at enormous interest : 
they are not stimulated to any efforts of industry by the security they 
enjoy, but solely by the calls of hunger. 

8. The country is jmproved by increased population and culti- 
vation. There are in number, more ryots, but they are just what their 
fathers were ; and hardly an instance can be found of a poor labourer 
becoming rich by dint of industry and parsimony. To their few wants, 
the uniformity and extreme simplicity of their habits, their unsocial 
education and the heat of the climate,— to these causes, and not to 
our laws, are in my opinion to he ascribed the peculiarities of the peophi. 

9. Cultivation is increased by increasing population ; fcir the 
ryots must work to live. It is very little extended by plans for the 
improvement of agriculture, or by revenue regulations. _ Waste and 
jungle land, if low and fit for lice, may be brought into tillage in one 
season, and the poorest ryot can undertake it ; hut a man of substance 
seldom employs stock in farming, under the expectancy of a distant 
return. 

10. The class of mere labourers who work for hire is not nu- 
merous. Every ryot is a farmer, who tills the land for which he pay.s 
rent. Talookdars hold in their own hands little or no part of their own 
estates to cultivate by means of servants- The poorest ryots arc 
tenants, and by the custom of the country, they are considered as^ a 
sort of proprietors, entitled to a perpetual lease. They arc attached in 
the strongest manner to the soil, never migrate but from necessity ; 
and, I think, they ought to be recognized as enjoying a right (they and 
their posterity) to their tenures. 

11. Thus, the lowest class of the people, however wretched in 
appearance and depressed in spirit, possess a sort of indepemlence, 
though perhaps not a beneficial or satisfactory independence. On the 
failure of a crop of rice, very few arc ablo_ to get employment ; for 
there is no work to be done. They leave their houses, and being dcK- 
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titute of the means of procnrinff a livelihood hy indnstrVj are driven to Answers from 

subsist by begging or by robbing. _ 

12. The poor, the sick, and the aged besides, great multitudes ol Midnapore, to 
idle religious persons, Branains, Fakeers, and Pilgrims, always depend 

on private charity alone. In times of plenty, the resource of begging 
is perhaps sufficient ; for all the natives are impelled by natui'e, habit, 
and religion, to assist each other with food when in distress. But in 
a famine, the poor soon perish. 

13. A famine in this country is, of all calamitie.s to 'which the 
earth is liable the most dreadful. It ought to be considered, as per- 
petually impending. For that it has not occuired during several 
years is not to be ascribed to any measures of ours. The country is 
perhaps, at present, as populous as it was, previous to the great famine 
in the year 1770 ; and if another scarcity, ecpuil to that .should take 
place now, 1 do not suppose it would fall less heavy. Individuals in 
the Mofussil, are less able to assist each other, than 'they wore lunner- 
ly. Fewer private stores of gram are preserved ; and I have been 
informed, perhaps without foundation, that Government have come to 
doubt the utility of the establislimeiit of the [)ublic granaries. 

14. Tlie people are, or at least would be, in the event of a famine, 
less domesticated, and loss dependent on each other. It is to be re- 
collected, that during a great foniine-, dependence, slavery, and eapti- 
vity,are for the poor (that is for 1)1) in 1 00) liiglily enviable, and accord- 
ingly sought after with eagerness. Many ho,s[)itable laniilies, where 
thousands might and would have bfcn co]i(;eted together and fed, are 
now entirely ruined. T trust 1 slmll ho pardoned for adding, that I 
doubt, in spile of all the information that has been got, and all the 
plans that liavc Ijeon sugge.sted and adopted, wlndlier Government arc 
better enabled to apjdy eirectii.-il remedies than tlmy were heretofore. 

15. A great (hial of nee.was^ dcstroycid last riiins by an inunda- 
tion ; and from the little in formation i have picked up r'esjiecting tlio 
neighbouring districts, 1 eainiot help entertaining some suspicion, that 
distress will be felt before tlie next harvest. 

10. The condition of the ryots is on the whole, 1 think, better ; 
because tlieir lives and limbs are safe from the zemindars and collectors 
of revenue. On the other hand, the dread of dacoits, the expense of 
prosecution, and the spirit of prosecuting, the slowness of our legal 
])rocoedings, and the doubtfulness of tlie event of law-suits, on 
account of jierjury and other cau3e.s : all these are evils of the jiresonb 
day. 

17. It is true, that every man who is injured may prosecute ; 
that he is considered as possessing a right to redress ; ami that justict; 
is intended to ho impartially administered: whereas in other states of 
IiiiidoKtan,for instance, the nciglibouringMahratta country, there is no 
pretence of this. But perhaps in a few of the Mahratta estates, which 
are best taken care of, where no poor man conceives that he pos- 
sesses any rights whatever, and where all are aware that, without the 
help of a patron, they have no jiowor to obtain redrass for in jury, per- 
ha))s, I say, in these estates, loss injustice is on the whole coumiitted, 
and less misery felt, than in estates of the same size under our Govern- 
ment. 1 u the Mahratta estate, there may probably occur one or two 
glaring instances of opjmission, outrage, and cruelty, which are sihmily 
put u[> with, because there no inferior attempts to contend with h'is 
superior. Jn the Midmiporc estate, a mimbor of jioor men uiuy ho 
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the Judge and trifles, with rich and powerful individuals. 

MiXapore fo 1^- I not whether it will be thought, that some of these 

Interrogatoiies, remarks indicate an attempt to undervalue the advantages ot an equal 
SOth Janjsos. regular administration of justice. This is far from my intention. 
But it may he permitted me to consider,whether that justice is in real- 
ity, equal and regular; whether the poor can obtain it, as well as the 
rich ; whether the state of the country, or the nature of things wdll 
admit it. I am ready to confess my opinion, that many tire apt to make 
up their minds on these points from hasty and superfleial views. It 
has always appeared to me a very great inconvenience and misfortune, 
in the constitution of the Government of this country, that tin*, ruleis 
have it not in their power to attain a suflicient intiniacy with the lowc.r 
classes of their subjects, to enable them to judge with accuracy of their 
condition. 

19. Where the cultivator of the earth lives under a dread oi in- 
coming the prey of extortioners, ho cannot be considered secure of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of his labour. Nothing can bo more desirable than to 
attein a precise view of the situation of the natives, as conneeted with 
the collection of the revenue. On this topic, f could wish to enitn* ai, 
some length, hut I am aware of the difficulty attending inv(*Kii- 
gation, and particulaly of my inexperience in the detail of tim collec- 
tor’s department. I therefore, in the outset, beg leave to dischiim any 
intention to pronounce positively on revenue ma, tiers. Tlui Wfudl- 
ments expressed in the following paragraydi will the result rd such 
views as occur to me, on a geneiul and cursory collection of I he 
subject, 

20. In passing tbe 7th "Regulation, 1709, it was I believe the de 
sign of Government (a very reasonable and liberal design, in my opinimi) 
to enable the zemindars to collect their Just demands of rent, with 
punctuality, and without expense; ami I think it wimhl liave Ixuni 
just and considerate at the same time, to hav<i facilitab^d to the ryof.s, 
the means of obtaining redress against (extortioners, 

21. But the fact is, the ruin of oim Z(jminda.r Inung mon* (*on- 
spicuous at the sudderthan tha,t of 10,000 ryots, his inUux^sis miiurallj 
attract the attention of the fogislatiirc lirst; and as, in ilu; proposal of 
any plan connected with fluance, it is rci] aired to set out with the 
maxim, that the sudder jumina (iun on no prete.nce lat lowt^ns!, ilierc^, 
remains no other resource for helping th(‘ zemiwhn*s, than the rc^sto- 
ration of part of the power thi‘y posscsse.d of old to idundm* their 
tenants, 

22. Exaction ofrevenim, is now, I pnjsume, lunl perlnipH always 
was tlm most prevailing crime throughout tlie coimiiy. It is probably 
an evil necessarily attending the civil shdK^ of tlK^ryois, I think it 
rather unfortunate than otherwise, that it simiild be less shocd<ing 
to humanity than some foujdany (‘.rimes, I know not how ll is that 
extortioners appear to us iu any other liglitthau tliat of the worst and 
most pernicious species of robbers, 

23. It will "be found, 1 believe, that the condition of IiiiHbaiicl- 
men in eastern countries, is nuiornpatibh^. with security, and tjiut sort of 
independence which enables men to maintain thcmscilvues against op- 
pression and violence. The iiubliij r(wcnucs, which aav in ixai-lity the. 
rent of land, ate throughout the East, c<ffi(M*icd b\‘ s syslvm <d^‘xior" 
tion, violence, and barbarity of every kind. 
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24?. Ill these provinces, we of course endeavoured to put an end 
to this system, and with the greatest success ; but before we had com- 
pletely gained the object, we concluded the settlement, since made per- 
petual, forming it on an estimate of the resources of the lands. The 
resources were probably by the Zemindars, when they acceded to the 
settlement, considered as permanent, and not liable to be affected 
materiall}^, by further limitations of tlio authority they possessed over 
their tenants. 

25. But owing to the natural operation of the Regulations, they 
soon found themselves unable to rob and plunder as before. In con- 
sequence, most of them fell heavily in arrears, and lost the whole or 
great part of their estates, and many more were hastening to ruin, 
when Regulation 7th of 1790 was enacted for their relief. It was 
indeed expedient to do something extraordinary for the Zemindars, 
since it became very probable, at least so I thought, that in proportion^ 
as equal justice was administered, many of them were dejirived of 
means to collect from the ryots, sufficient to pay their sudder juinma. 

2(1 The effect of Regulation 7th, 1709 has been to enable them, 
by means of attachments and sales to realize their rents. But the 
frequency of these attachments and sales iu the mofussil, would alone 
servo to prove, that tlic revenues are not collected without extreme 
misery* to the ryots. And consideration of the expense, and delay 
of prosecution, on wliich subject 1 have before touched in reply to 
Interrogatory 7th, satisfies me, tliat the Dewanny Adawlufc cannot 
afford the sufferers eflcctual redress against the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to the Zemindars by the 7th Regulation of 1799. 

27. It is chieffy to be ascribed to the Regulation in ([uostioii, 1 
conceive, that the public balances arc moderate, and that lauds at the 
collector’s sales fetch a tolerable price, ^et, as if tiumiiode in which 
the rents are levied, and the. condition of the ryots were matters not 
necessary tobc noticed, it is frequently pronounced at once as a position, 
admitting of no doubt, that these favorable sales afford a substantial 
proof of the lightness of the assessment, and of the flourishing state ol 
the country. 

28. tinder the Mahomedan Government, the revenues may 
surely be said to have been collected from the Zoraind«ars, by a system 
of lioundlcss violence and rapine. Defaulters were liable to a 
cruel imprisonment to be disgraced, scourged and tortured. Bui 
the Zemindars exercised the same severities over their tenants, or 
they could never have collected their rents. Wo have realized 
the revenues, by soiling the patrimony of defaulters. The zeinin- 
dars realize their rents, not by corporal severities, but by^vexaiious 
attachments and ruinous sales. I suspect that, till the zemindars are 
deprived of tlm power of distraining for arrears, the ryots must bo 
liable to exaction, lam not, I conlcBS, clear that it would lie pos- 
sible for zemindars to collect their just rents, without^ some power of 
the kind; for their rents arc now enormously high. They cannot 
afford to spare their ryots; for Government never Bpares tiuan. It 
is generally known, that oven the powers the zemindars possisssed 
under Regulation 7th of 1793, wore cither insufficient or ill iiiHhjr- 
stood; and, in fact, they seldom exerted those powers, till they wc^re 
confirmed and extended by Regulation 7th, 1799. 

29 . I think it would bo w^'orth while to make the cxperiinoui of 
prohibiting dlstramt, unless preceded by a legal judgment.^ A summary 


Atthweiv! msiii 
tlie Judge and 
Magistrate oi‘ 
Midnap ore, to 
latcrrogaiorieB, 

mil Janasoii, 
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Answers from enquiry miglit, by means of inofossil camzies and miirisifs^ be made of 
of then, the Zemindars would be necessitated to adduce 

to some evidence of their claiin, before they proceeded to enforce it, and 

Intprroi>atones, would cease to he judges in their own cause. 

SOfchJan. 1802. The collector of this district, has entered into miniite and 

laborious inquiries on this interesting subject', which falls more im- 
mediately within his ])rovirjce, and will speedily submit the result 
to Government. I content myself with observing, that tis tlie best of 
my knowledge, the laws regarding attacbnieuts are greatly abused^ 
and are productive of extreme oppression. 

3L I have ascertained the inimeiise population of the dist-iict, by 
an actual enumeration of a great part of it. It amounts to at least one 
million and a half I have been enabled to compare it, with one taken 
about 18 or 14* years ago, in a few perguimahs. Two years after that 
enumeration, a famine destroyed many tliousands in this zillab ; and if 
I have not found the present number, wlien compared to the old one, to 
be veiy great, there can be no doimt whatevei', that the cause is the 
famine alone Increasing cultivation necessarily follows ]»0[)ulati«m, 
and is every where visible. To those who are durably acquainted 
■with the internal state of the country, it is known tlnit the population, 
unless checked by some great calamity, constantly increases very fast 
It will be fouml that it is not the want of courts of justice, mw ot a 
regular system of Police, that prevents the piahspcudty of the proviiujos 
subject to the Maln*attas. Where no battles are fought, where the 
ryots remain unmolested by military exactions, where t!*4C zemindar or 
Ms agent are seldom^ changed, the lauds of the Mabrattas in the 
neighbourhood of this district are in a high state of cultivation, 
and the population is equal, frequently superior to ours, I say 
frequently superior to ours ; not that the natural increase of population 
is by us ia the least obstructed, but bemuse, in a well superintended 
Mahratta e.state, there are, in addition to the natural increase, constant 
accessions to the niunbers bj'euiigrauts from the neighbouring country, 

32, It is the interest of the proprietor of an estate to take as 
much^care of his ryots as a farmer does of his cattle ; and that car© 
is sufficient to promote their increase. The ryots of the Ciunpaiiy^ 
provinces^enjoy that degree of security which is essential to their In- 
crease. Tins is not the^case, with the far greater part of the Mahratta 
country : vast tracts ot the Mahratta country are desolated, partial 
famines are frequent, and as population dues not iiuo'ease in thewe 
provinces, I conclude that the misery i.s extreme. Population can here, 
be very materially alfected only by* war and famine* 

33. Famine proceeds from drought or inundation, and sometimes 
from war, From the circumstance of increasing population alona, we 
cannot, as raai\y pretend, draw an inference of very high prosrierity 
and good government. England is certainly a country einjoying a 
good govenimeiit, and great internal prosperity ; but the ptqmlaticm 
of tim cultivated parts of Hengal surpasses that of Englaml, mi this 
population increases iip Bengal, in a far greater proportion than in 
England, though 1 imagine the Government of Bengal will he aclinifc* 
tea to be interior to^ that of England The situation of almost all 

^ favourable to the propagatioii of tha 

body marries; an unmarried man of 25, ot an un- 
0 are hardly to be found* A»<soou m girls become 


34. Every 

married of : 
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marriageable, generally before, husbands are without difBcultj’' provi- 
ded foi^theui f marriage is a thing which happens, of course— a neees- 
sai-y part of life, 

35. The people live a regular, .sober, domestic life, and seldom 
leave their houses, not being liable to be called upon for the perfor- 
mance of military service of public labour, or servitude, so couunoii in 
most countries. ” Very few marriages are unproductive : the women 
becoming prematurely debilitated and decrepid, do not perhaps bear .so 
many children as those who marry at a riper age ; but barrenness is 
extremely rare. Poiiganiy, prostitution, religious austerity, and tire 
circumstance of young widows seldom marrying a second time, are the 
only obstacles 1 am at pre.sent able to recollect, to the increase of 
population; and all these, though hi themselves evils of considerable 
magnitude, being productive ol individual suffering vtud inconvenience, 
I do not consider, in their general effect upon the population of the 
country as very iin[mrtant. - Among the causes of inci’ease, are to be 
reckoned, tlie exlr*eme tacility of I'eaiing children. Here, no infants 
perish of cold, of (lisca.ses proceeding from dirt and bad accommodation, 
nor, except in famines, of nnwlioiesome food. — The sniail-pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of children. — Inoculation,^ though it has 
been known for ages, is by no means univei'saiiy practised ; sickness, 
however, is vmry uucoininou among children. As soon as a child is 
weaned, it lives on vice ; like its parents, goes naked for two or three 
year's*, and rec[uires no curre whatev''er. — in year's of ]rlenty, poverty 
scarcely ever preveirts a rnarr froiir rearing a family of children. 

36h The political security afforded to this district I'roiii the r'ava- 
ges of the Mahrattas, i.s the gr-eatest blessing the rmti'ces cortld e.njoy ; 
but 10 irnagirre that th{“ population has Lner'cased solely in conserjoenoe 
of our system of rnterrral administr'atlori, aiipearw to me most erroneous. 
XJitder the Native Goverrunept, the population had r'eached it.-, rrirnost 
heigh', or vm-y near it. Thirty year.s ago, nearly lialf tho people wci'Q 
sweirt away by the greatest famine recu'ded in histor'y. Ever since 
that period, except in 1790, wlreir a pai'tiallamiiiehirppened, tire iiutir- 
bers have been gr'adually increasing, i do rrob know that t he increpe has 
been ritore rapid duriirg the last ten yeans, tliau dur'iiig the 20 pre- 
eedim*<*; although most of the abuses of the Native Governmetils, and 
many new abuses of otii" Governmertt prevailed throughout the grtsiter 
pu'b of the last- mentioned ]>ei'i()d. Supposing the countr'y to enjoy 
peace, I cannot cisily conceive rriberiial mismanagement so excessive, 

as to stop the increase of ])opulation. _ , 

Intevry 18.— I have had no opportunity of hear'irrg discontents 
and murmurs, if any exist. It is evident, the native.s rit gonct-al, have 
reason to be satisfied ; because, compared with the old Native Govei'ti- 
me.iits, the English Government is a good orre, inasmuch a.s it securt-.s 
the counti'y fVom invasion, and on tho whole, vei'y vvell preserves the 
lower orders; that rs to say, the main body of the commuirity lioin 
the tyranny of the higher or'der*.s. , ,, , , t, 

2. It is sear’oely possible that rnnch real attachment aird loyalty 
to the r'ulitrg power can subsist among the higher cla-sses. I do not 
however imagine that in Mldnapore there is much diwiffectron. ihet-o 
are scarcely any Moguls in the district. The total want of energy anu 
spirit, the poverty and ignorance of the people, compose, in niy opinion, 
tho strength of onr Government. . 

8. The natives have, I think, groat personal conhaence in tlis 
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Company’s servants :-They know it can only be, under die sanctb.n 
of a law, that new impositions or oppression oi any kmd, can hike 
SaL. Respecting the nature of the Governmend and of our external 
Fnterests, they are all totally in the dark. In Calcutta, a degree ol 
curiosity may sometimes be observed among a tew natives, and a, (_lo- 
sire to converse on State affairs ; but on such occasion.s, the liest in- 
formed natives always betray an extreme ignorance : the most Icarnei l 
and intelligent have no knowledge of the law ot nations; I do not 
believe they suppose the political measures of the supreme power to be 

founded in equity and moderation. • i t , 

Interrv. 19 .— The present system of Police cannot be said to .e 

well calculated to ensure the apprehension of ofrender.s,_ since ot 100 

daooits, hardly ten are taken, and perhaps not two convictcfl 

2. Two years ago a considerable part of tins clustnct, tiio 

■ whole of the jungle mehals, was ovemin by choars, who plundered aiiii 
burnt, several entire pergunnabs, and coniniitted murdijrs claiiy,- ^ 
These choars, must have amounted in number to some tliouHands ; 

. and I do not recollect that half a dozen ofthem w^ere brongbt to jus- 
— The means taken to restore tranquillity were very simpk% and 
am confident the only ones which could bavc succeeded i—iluw wcuvj, 
merely investieg the jungle Zemindars with regular authority, to [uv.* 
servo "the peace in their respective estates ; and it is cerhun iiia.1 the. 
clioars are for the most part, at present in the service of the ztuuuH 
dars, and execute their trust of gaurds with fidelity and (meet;. 

” A short time ago I heard of an incursion of two or threc^ 


3. 


Imro' 


:> a 


dred choars, who committed several outrages, and then Tetircm U ^ 
distant part of the jungle : none of them were taken, and thcu’i*. is 
little probability of a single man being ever apprehended nor dot‘s 
this happen in the jungles only. If a darogah reports a dacoity having 
taken place within his jurisdiction, although the gangs are in genera! 
numerous, amounting from 20 to 200, the chances arc pmhaps, agaiird. 
one being seized. If dacoits are taken, it is either by ehaiici^ or 
by the help of goyendas, who are themselves almost alwiyys ni^com- 
plices : — they are seldom or never taken in tlui fact, or purstusl with 
success afterwards. Having long ago observed this, and ciomicdving 
that, to prevent the crime of dacoity (the greatest evil in iny opinion, 
existing in the country) it is highly advisable that the ]KM»|>Ie should 
learn to defend themselves ; 1 have frecjuently endeavoured tomiwair- 
age the ryots to keep arms in their liouses, and to learn to asseinlih* 
on the slightest alarm of dacoits, and assist (iach other. 

4. In the district of Benares, tliere is, I. have hoard, little or iio^ 

dacoitjs Eot, I conceive, on account of the Police being In the hands of 
amiis, hut because the people, or a lai'gc pro]jortion of irhem r-arry 
arms, and are able to defend themselves. the ryots woultt 

assist each other, in the event of an attack. They chy not, like the', 
helpless inhabitants of this part of the country, trust eiitirely to choker, 
dars, who so very frequently join the dacoits, and sometimes head, them* 

5. Iti case it should bo thought that tlui prcvaleru»e of the ciimo 
of dacoity, or gang robbery, and the difficulty of apprehending^ and 
convicting the perpetrator's, are Imre cxaggeraijxl, J Hhall take this op- 
portunity of mentioning, that it is not from eouvhdicms beforn the 
court of circuit, tar less Yrom the cas<?s r<dcm;d to the Nizamut Adaw* 
lilt, that this point can ho asceriairieih Lei the numbm* and the nature^ 
of the aqufttals be observed; and not only tliem, but fhc reports of 
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every daeoity received from fcbe Police officers or others ; than some 
judgment may be formed of the truth or fallacy of my opinion^ when 1 ^ao'isnfte^^of 
say, that of 100 dacoits, if 10 are apprehended and 2 convicted, it is a Milnapore, to 
larger propoiiion than I should expect. ^ 

6. I presume to say, that those who are not aware of the en- ^ 
ormous evil of dacoity throughout Bengal, are those onl}’', who have 
not happened to enquire deeply into, and rneditafe on the subject. It 

is literally true, that the lives and property of the ryots are insecure, 
and, according to the common expression among the natives, that they 
do not sleep i.n tranquillity. 

7. In Atidnapore the foujdarry business is, comparative!}^ speak- 
ing, not very heavy. The convicts are very few, and the calendar 
seldom T believe contains so nniiiy trials, or crimes of .such enormity, 
as those of the other districts in this division. Yet, are these remarks 
regarding dacoits, in my opinion, aplicable to Midnapore ; though 
loss so, than to other ])arts of the country of which I have haj)peuc<l 
to acquire some information. 

Interry. — 20. ITorn my answer to the Iasi intciTOgatory, it 
may be inferred that 1 am of opinion, the Poli(‘>e esiablishnienis arc 
inefficient. But I do not mean to say they are inferior in Midnapore to 
those of other districts. When 1 say the Police throughout Bengal 
appears to me bad, 1 rather speak in comparison with ci vilified European 
countries, than with any system known to exist in India, It is niy 
opinion, too, that several of the defects, which T shall presently endea- 
vour to ])oiut out, arc inevitable, fi'om the nature of our Government, 
which is unlike all other Governments 

luie.riy. 2 L— Sinct*, the year 179S, (jrimes of all kinds ainjncrea,se<l 
and I think most crimes ari^ still increasing, llic pi*esent increase of 
crimes may perhaps he doubiful ; hut no one, 1 think, can deny, that 
immediately after 17h:b during live or six years, it was most manifest 
and rapiil, and that no considerable diminution has taken jdace. 

2. Great population and poverty produ<;o misery and crimes, 
particularly in a country where there- is no public, and conseciuontly no 
certain and regular provision for the poor; where tluire arc, I may 
almost say, more poor than in any country ; and where the: ability and 
the disposition of private individuals to support them, arc eontiiiually 
diminisliing. Moreover, the detection and conviction of olfenders 
grow every <lay more <lifiicult. 

:k iVmght to note her(5, that my experience docs not reach be- 
yond the p(U'iod alluded to in the question put to me. Jhit as far as 
r have learnt of the state of the country previous to 170*1, I^conceive 
flower crimes were committe<l ; and it is certain that the foujdarry 
business in general was much lighter than at present 

4. The larg(s ‘gangs of dacoits were formerly perhaps more com - 
moil, and fcho sirdars more daring tliau now ; but they did. not rob so 
often. There are still large gangs of robbers who cki not, except hi 
ilie jungles, maintain themselves in a body: tliey disperse, mix in 
society, and appear at large. 1110 darogah’s system has, I^think, con- 
iribnincJ to break these numerous bodies, to prevent the formation of 
more, and to apprehend tln^ sirdars, who were frequently supporteil 
by the eomnvanec of Zemindars or other pensons who possessed autho- 
ri\y. TIh^ <ln-rogahs are sohtom or never in the pay of dacoits, though 
they ia.ke nnzzcj'S and pcilly bribes, and harrass the poor in a variGy 
of models. 
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Answers from 5. Dacoits do Tiot HOW often assemble in large bodies, and set 
Ae^Jiidfe aad Magistrate at defiance. They lie corscealed, come about the Court, 
MicTiiapore, to intrigue with the lower officers, or with the jailor, asijertain tliej^ro”* 
laterrogatoriGs, bability of detection, conviction tiiid punishment, what sort of evi* 
SOiA Jan. 1802. may be requisite to disprove facts, and so ou. In short, the 

country is infested with robbers and villains, who know how to elude 
the law. 

f). That crimes have not increased, still more, is owing to the 
providenti*al occurrence of a number of years of pleiitj^ In any 
calamity of season, I have no doubt crimes would increase, to a most 
alarming degree. The ryots aie now, though more independent, much 
worse protected from distress than heretofore. They cuiee looked up to 
their talo)kdu*s, who could assist them, and who did to tlia 
utmost of their power, for it was their interest. The ryots now have 
B .0 protector, but the regulations ; and the regulations, thoiigli tln^y 
may serve to defend them in some measure from violence and barbarilyj, 
will not feed them. 

7 /llthongh antecedent to the year 1793, crimes were less 
numerous, the abuses which then prevailed in the administration 
of justice, were so great and various, as to constitute an evil perhaps 
greater, certainly more repugnant to our feelings, than the i>resent 
increase of crimes. Some of the abases I allude to are these: — Rich 
and powerful individuals were accustomed to take justice into ihcdr own 
hands : innocent men were very frerpiently punished on snspicioti : con- 
fessions were extorted by force and intimirlation, even by the regular 
officers; trials were conducted, without much regard to fairriess: the 
record of the trial was not kept, or made up complete ; the prisoner 
was unable to make a defence, — In allthc.se ways, and more might 
pointed out, great iujustiee was done; but at the same time, the pun- 
ishment of olfends-irs was less uncertain tiian it in at present. 

8. I nmy here take the liberty to mention a few circumstances 
which have fallen under my observation, as ojoeratiug to obstruct i!\e 
conviction of delinquents under tlie present system. 

9. f think the delay which occurs between the apprehension and 
the triaJ is too great. 

10. 'The accused have time and opportunil.y to fahrlcute a de- 
fence; and very little money will procure false witnesses to support it 

11. The ^extreme length and intricacy of trials rendHr the full 
and complete investigation of every case impos.sible. I think the duty 
of a circuit judge in this division, especially in the hot weather too 
laborious for one man to execute. 

12. The objection of almost every Hindoo of credit anti respecta- 
bility, to swear by the Gauge’s water, wliich is irisisteil upon in the 
criminal courts, ])rev0nts^thair appearing as proHecutors or witnesses ; 
and forma another impediment to the conviction of offenders. 

IS. Anotherpmpedimeut, though of a very different nature from 
those I have mentioned, and much more difficult to remove*, is to me 
too palpable to be overlooked — Inman that arising from Butopeans, 
m our situation, being necessarily ill-qualified, in many points, to per- 
form the duties required of us as Ju flges and Magistrates. Kothiiig is 
more common, even after a^minute and laboriouH examination of evi- 
aence on both sides, for the judge to be left in utter doubt respactiiig 
the points at issue. ® 

14 This proceeds chiefly from our very imperfect ccmiiexion 
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v4tli tlie natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all onr study, of Answers from 
tlieir Mianiiers, customs, and languages. Wjthin tliese few years, too, * ™ f 
the natives have attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called, i\Hdnapore, to 
that is to say, a skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, perjury, and intern •^i!,aiorie8, 
subornation, which enables them to perplex and baffle us witli iiiffl SOtliJan. isoS* 
nite facility. 

15, apology may be necessary for general remarks of this 
nature, yet I cannot forbear offering one more observation, wiiicli 
lias often struck me forcil)]}^ 

16. It appeals to me, that we ax'e extremely apt, owing perhaps 
to our being aware of the prevalence of deceit and perjury, to form 
unfavorable opinions of the veracity of the natives, while taking 
their evidence. We perhaps judge too much by rule — w^e imagine 
things to be incredible, because they have not before fallen wuthiii our 
experience. We constantly mistake extreme simplicity for cunning ; 
and we are, to the last degree, suspicious of our onjlali. We make 
ii(V sufficient allowance for loose, vague, and inaccurate mude in 
wlucli the natives tell a stray, for their not com prelien ding os, and 
oiir not comprehending them. "We hurry, terrily, and confound them 
with our eagerness and impatience. 

yl7. Tile judge of cmcoit, and even his ornlah are strangers, and 
quite unacquainted with the characters of the persons examined,’ and 
tiie credit due to them ; and ai ways, on that account, les.s competent to 
discover truth among volumes of contradictory evidence. 

v‘18. A rich man can seldom be convicted of a crime, at a gaol 
delivery. If commitied on the strongCvSt positive testimony before ilie 
Magistrate, he, without difficuky, brings 20 witnesses on his trial io 
swear an alibi, or any thing else Unit may suit his esse : or lie 
can bribe the px'osncutor, or Ids material witnesses. He has, iK'Nide^, 
a very good chance of < 3 scapkig, by the mere contradictionH of iJm* 
witnesses against him, particularly if wliat they have to depose to is 
long or intricate, or happened at a distant period, or was seen am d 
heard by many witnesses of different description.s and charactxus ; or 
if many facts, iiameH, and dates are to be reeolleci.ed. NofalsHiood 
is too extravagant or audacious to be advanced bei'ore iho court of 
cireuik— No case, at least, no xicli maffls case, is too desperate for a 
defence, sapported by counter-evidence; aiid if once doubts are raised, 
no matter of what kind, the object of the accused is gained, and he i.s 
secure. 

,/lX Peijiiry is exti'emely common; and though it occurs nnich 
more frequently on the part of the accused than of the prosecutor; 
yet I have known several instances ofconspiraciesand lalse complaints 
supported by perjury. The judge, who has once had experience of a 
case of this Idml, is soon plunged into doubt and perplexity, conti- 
nually awake to the possibility of the witnesses against the accused 
being hweswOm ; and, as he of course leans to the favomable side, the 
consequence must be that tlie guilty frequently escape- 

^^,20. Instances have occurred of goyendas and wifcne.sses being 
murdered by dacoits, for appearing against them in a court of Justice ; 
ami this has inspired a very general terror, winch operates to prevent 
prosecutors and witnesses from canning forward. Sometimes 1 ba.v© 
reason to think false evidence is brought to support a true story ; 
lest the inisoner should escape for want of the legal tirnnhor of 
■witnesses. 
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Answers from 21. For my further sentiments on this head, i beg leave to re&r 
the .Tudge and i.„ j,„„ i-eply to interrogatory 38, relative to the auiniiustriition oi tJie 

Magistrate 

MidnaBore to CrilBinal iaWb. ^ , 

interrogatories- Inteny. 22.— I am not aware of any particular crime of enormity 
SOfchJan. 1802. pepuPav to this district, except that of plundering, committed l»y the 
inhabitants of the jungles, and of the Mahratta eonutry. 1 have, 

on former occasions, as my duty required, staUHl to Government the 
measures wliicli appeared to mo advisable to ado])t, ior ilio improve- 
ment of the Police in tliis respect. This crime does not at present 


prevail to very great extent. m i- 

2. The situation of Miduapore renders it liahh^ to sution' Irom 
Mahratta robbers, who oceasioimlly make expeditions for pliimhjr, tnu] 
immediately afterwards retire with their booty, out ol: mir territory. 
I last year stated to Goveriiinent, that several ol. the Mdhicitta /enitu- 
dars on the frontier, kept robbers in their pay, or wem. robbers them- 
selves. I mentioned, too, tliat if I could be authorized to pursue thmu 
into their own territory, I sliould probably be able to a.ppieliend them, 
or put a stop to their depredations. 1 further hiionned (k^vermneni, 
that knowing no other expedient, 1 had endeavoured to pimsuade some 
of the zemindars of this district, to arm and assemble their ryots, in (tase 


of any attack from the Mahrattas. 

*3. These Mahratta depredations, as well as those oi the Mnina- 

pore jungles, called Choareo, are coinniit/sHl lor the most part, liy 
Pikes, that is to saj^, men whose province it is to guard thcmistates of 
different zemindars. When the pay and subsistcuuie of these. Pikes, 
become scanty and precarious, they betake iheinselves to rol)bery,and 
if, instead of being checked, tliey are encouraged^ by their clfuds, tlu^y 
become extremely formidable. If the situation of the Mahratta. Pik<^s 
could be rendered as easy ns that of the Pikes of tlm Midnapore 
jangles, they Avould probably remain quiet. 

4. Bub the zemindars whom they serve, arc umhT no control, 
being themselves magistrates with unlimited power ; ami «ii the same 
time, as I have before mentioned, very frecfuenily robbers, 

Inteny. 23.— Except in the jungles, where the zeminda-rs maim 
tain large bodies of men, few of the natives keep arms of deHc;ri|)- 
tion. It would, in my opinion, be fortuna.te, if they did. 11 h* jungle 
Pikes are armed with bows and arrows, swords, spears, and HonndiraeH 


matchlocks. 


Inteny. 24. — There are several forts in Midnapm'c cT stone and 
mud ; but they are gone to decay. Tliey were all, I believ<y except 
the fort at the station, built long ago, and were well cahnilatcft to de- 
fend the inhabitants of the district from the incursions of Mahratta 


horse, but were otherwise useless. One contained lately, about 20 pieces 
of artillery of different sizes. The name of this fort is Bataw* It is 
situated in the jungle mehal of Bugree, formerly much iidested l)y 
choars. I thought it best to remove the guns, lest they should fall 
into the hands of banditti, who, on my first arrival at Mhliiapore, were 
very numerous in pergunnali Bugree* The gum are ae(;ordmgly 
brought hither, but they appear to be unserviceable. 

2. The slightest rumour of the likelihood of a Mahratta war, pro- 
duces much alarm among the natives of this distrivb. They have now 
no forts to retire to, capable of affording them shelter, and they justly 
dread the ravages of cavalry, 

Interry, 25^— The number of the mhabitaiitB of this disirirt. I 
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compute at 1,500,000: about one-seventh may be Maliomedans ; the from 

rest are Hindoos, 

Interry, 26,— The names of the persons of greatest rank and opu- o?tadSporeo 
lence are as follows : — to laterroga^ 

Durpnerain Koy, late canongoe of Midnapore, 

Cliundersekur Gbose, a considerable talookdar, formerly dewan of ' ^ 

Mr, Peirce, Judge and collector of the district, 

Luckcclium Sutputtee, talookdar, 

Coniii Podar, a merchant in the town of Midnapore, 

Chiton Podar, a merchant in the town of Midnapore, 

Durpnarain Bose, a merchant residing at Baininboom, 

Kislien Sing, a merchant at Baminboom, 

Aniind Laul, zemindar of Midnapore and Narajolc, 

Kishenbiilliib, zemindar of Narain Gur. 

Ruggonaut Chowdry, zemindar of Amersee. 

Anundnerain, zemindar of Tumlook. 
llannee Jaukee, zemindar of Misaduh 
Numerain, zemindar of Hedgelee. 

Gopaul Inder, zemindar of Soojamoota. 

Beerpeshaud Chowdry, zemindar of Ivurucpoor and Bulrampoon 
Juggunaut Dole, zemindar of Gutsehn 
Lutchminerain, zemindar of Chutna, 

Bidenaut Chowdry, a considerable merchant and zemindar of Co* 
raepore. 

None of these, entertain armed followers, except perhaps ten or a 
ilozen Peons for State ; but some of them, have pikes in considerable 
numbers, to keep the peace in tlieir estates. These pikes, are under the 
magistrate's orders. 

Interry, 27. — I am not able to name any persons in the district 
as disaffected to the British Government, having seen no symptoms of 
disaffection. There are a few zemindars on the borders connected by 
marriage and consanguinity with their neighbours the Mahrattas ; and 
I think it possible these zemindars would prefer the Mahrattas, as ru- 
lers. The jungle zemindars I look upon, as lawless, turbulent, quarrel- 
some chiefs ,• but not as wishing for a change in the Government, The 
disaffected throughout the country, I imagine, consist for the most 
part, of ruined Mussulman femilies, residing chiefly in the large towns^ 

2. There is here, as elsewhere, a very numerous class of the lower 
orders, ready to serve under any standard, where they can get sub- 
sistence. These, have no idea of loyalty, or disloyalty, except to theit 
masters who support them. They would readily enlist with a foreign 
power ; but I do not call then disaffected, because custom and neces- 
sity lead them to hire themselves, to any master who may be able tr> 
maintain them. I here allude to the description of men commonly 
employed ’as Peons., They will not often enlist as Sepoys, on account 
of the constraint attending the European discipline, and in some in- 
tanccK, from religious scruples. 

I think the natives in general do not look upon the crime of 
treason iigaiiist the State in the light we do. In fidelity and attach- 
ment to a master or a chief, whoever he maybe, they are not surpassed 
by any people : but those who stand in the mere relation of subjects^ 
without being in the servi<*e or pay of the supreme power, do not feel 
themselves bound by any very strong tic of allegiance. 

JnieiTy. 28.— If GoYcriiment 'declares itself Lbe sule /'oiirce of 
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honor tlio natives will not, I think, conipreheiiO tlie declaiatioii, and 
therefore it can have little effect in sxrengthening their aXtacliiiieiit. 
An institution or measure of Government, founded merely on Itiiropean 

customs, must be useless and unintelligible. _ 

% Our Government, if 1 may presume to oher my opinion on toe 
siibiect, appears to^ me very strong, and secure Iroin seiioiLs internal 
commotion, aMiongh the natives can hardly ho said to be aikichea to 
it ; for none of them understand it. No Government- ever stood mom 
independent of public opinion. I never knew one native, v/lio had 
even a remote idea of the political state of the country. Ami can it 
possibly for a moment be supposed, that the iieople of bengpi if ream ot 
kihverting the Government ? They are in this respect, tiie most igno- 
rant of all people, and the most helpless, having no powc3r to eomldiie 
or enter into a league for their own interests. I ain porsimdcMl, no 
oppression exercised by the ruling power, supposing it tlm grc^ate.st 
possible, — for instance, general arbitraiy requisitions madcj on the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, — would in Midnaporc j)n)duce any rcHistnnce. 
At all events, no mob could collect, sufficiently formidable to resisi: a 
company of Sepoys. 1 have no idea tliat the natives evm* consult 
or converse on political subjects. 

S. The army is powerful, and certainly to be depended uprm, as 
long as it is paid. — The Sepoys are, like tiii‘ rest <d‘the natives, eniindy 
uninstructed as to the form of the Government, of policy cfftlnfir 
rulers, and of tlie justice of their wws. It is in this iguoramu* and 
apathy that our strength consists. Nor do any pnu^aufcioiis appear to 
me necessary for our sccimlty, against factions and cabals. 1 see no 
tendency whatsoever to improvement among the natives, except their 
increasing knowledge of the regulations, which, in speaking of 
the progress of political philosophy is scarcidy worth mentioning. 

4, With respect to the eligibility of conforring titles ami lionorn 

on the natives, it might possibly, if ])racticable he ofus^'\ It niigldi 
serve to attach them to the Govcrniueni, and to hold themselves iii 
estimation. But how sucji an arrangement is to he hronglit about t 
have no conception, Between our ideas of honor an<l of the 

natives, there is no principle of assimilation, In the European world, 
and even in those countries of Europe, wheriuidcspotiKin prevails, tliero 
^still subsists between the sovereign and those who may be distiugiiish- 
,‘ed with honors, a perfectunifbnnity of sentiment : tluy possess faults 
,aiid virtues in common: their ideas riiii in one ournmi, and a sort of 
ecpiality is pi'cserved, in spite of the distinctims of ranks,— But here 
this is not the case. The spirit of a genilema-n, in (mr sense, is iin- 
.known among the natives. They posHoss no fecilingiii cuiimimi with 
the hakeem. They move in a^sphcv<b which a t!H)u.saud moral and phy- 
sical causes prevent our coming in eiastact with. 

5. On whom, J beg leave to ask, can tithes he eonfeiTed, when 
^none are placed in a situation, whore it js poBsihlo to render ilHmiBcdves 
eminent or conspicuous ? Ilow can their merits be known, wlmii their 
-riilexs have no connexion with them, —when there is no intermodiato 
, class between the sovereign power and the comiiic)!i people? Surely it 
will bo recolloctofl, that the distance'. b(d.ween m and the luiiives is in- 
^finite* The greatest xomindar in this district, though possibly a proud 
^man, wojzld not refaso, for the proiuoliou of Ids interest, to court the 
friendship of the lowest dcp<mdcnt of a-n Emsqjean* And how is it 
^possible to prevent this i liud it bo, and, luay kaneut, but cannot 
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Iielp ifc. TheM is scarcely a xiativfc in this district, who thinks of sit- 
ting down in the presence of an English gentleman. 

opulence now are the Hindoo Mahajeus and Ba- 
nya,ns of Calcutta, and they are all men of yesterday,— wiiat can thev 
perform to acquire titles ? and if they had them, would not Govern- 
ment probably make them ridiculou.s, insteiKl of ennobling them 1 

7- riie greatest men formerly were the Mussiilnian rulers, ■who.so 
places we have taken, and the Hindoo zemindars : — These two classes 
are now ruined and de.stroyed. — Tlie natives mo.stly looked up to are 
onr onilah and our domestics : these are courted and respected ■ they 
necessarily must be the channel through wide 1 1 every suitorandevcrv 
candidate looks up for redress and preferment : — It is not, I innmine 
liroposed to ennoble them ! ’ 

8. No native can greatly distinguish himself as a soldier, for he 
can never rise beyond the rank of a soubadar j and I understand it 
has rather been the policy to depress than to raise them ; that they 
are taught to humble tbemselves before Europeans, and, in short, that 
they have no opportunity of ac(|uiring titles. 

9. Men in the learned proibssious have, if po.ssible, still less op- 
portunity of recommending themselves to ns ; and if they Ijad <>onld 
not, I conceive, be rewarded with titles. To bestow a title on a learn- 
ed moolavi, or an able vakeel, would appear sliange. Moreover ac- 
coi'ding to Orienta,! ideas of honors (ionfirmed by the sovereign power 
there must be a jageer and gmiiorally a militaiy command to acconi- 
pany the title, wliicli in iLs(^if, is niorely an a-ppellation, of course at- 
tached to the accpii.sition of eniolnment or power; — no man can be 
made a rajah or muu.snbdar, williout being invested with the profit or 
power attending the otlic(>. 

10. It will not, f lliiiik, be easy to impress the minds of the 

natives, open, im l/bey may be suj>po.sed to every vain, absurd, ami 
fantastical notion, with a value of a mere naimr Their ideas are more 
simple aud natural tliauours. If an unfit person received a patentfor 
the title of an ameer or a rajaii, he would not, 1 imagine, be able" to re- 
tain it; for when a man lias uotliing left of his dignity but the name 
it soon wears away. On the otlier Jiand, if a Hindoo should emer<m 
from ]>overty and obscurity, iind come to attain great wealth or eeJo- 
brity, he would, 1 dare say, if he wished it, without a formal investi- 
ture be saluted a rajah. He would be considered as baving acquired a 
claim to a title, in the same manner as oiher per.sons by loaniino', ac- 
quire the appellation of moolavi and pundit, which become, s insepara- 
bly attaclied to their names. ^ 

^ 11. The only cases in which titles can bo given, are perhap.s when 
zemindars or other natives of wealth or consideration embrace oppor- 
tunities in case of invasion or cons])iracy, of evincing loyalW to 
Government. But even then, pensions or jageers should accomnanv 
the titles. ^ 

12. It may be proper to add, that ray remarks on the general 
character of the natives are the result of my own local enquirv 
and experience, which are confined to a small jiart of Bengal and 
Midnapore only, Of the character of the inhabitants of more distant 
parts ot these proyinco.s, I can pretend only to that general hearsay in- 
foriiiailuu, 'wliicli, iu iiuiiuHsairUy wry imporfoco. 

Interry. 2b. — Rcsjiccting sncli roads and hridge.sa.s require rep.ur 
separate reports have been made, cither by the cnllentor or the ivJvr’hl 
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of Midnaporej Interry, SO.— The convicts are very properly and advantageously 
to ^ interroga- employed in clearing the jungle in the vicinity of the static ri, and 
occasionally repairing roads, digging or cleaning tanks, and other la- 
bor of a similar kind, but chiefly in clearing jungle. The clearing of 
jungle, I look upon as a public benefit, not much with a view to culti- 
vation, but to improve the salubrity of the air. 

2. If the convicts were as numerous here, as at some other 
stations, I might perhaps propose a plan for attempting, by means of 
their labor, tO' extend- cultivation. More than two4hirds of this 
very extensive zillah, consists of a jungle, swarming with noxious 
animals, and exceedingly unhealthy; though the land is for the most 
part rich and fertile. 

Interry. SL — ^Half the fort of Midnapore is used as a jail, and 
answers the purpose perfectly well. It is large and secure, but it 
wants repair ; great part of the roof^ which is not arched, and built 
of masonry, but flat, with beams being damaged. The Dewanny jail 
and hospital are thatched buildings at a distance from the fort, llie 
prisoners of all descriptions may be said to be "well accommodated 
according to the native ideas of accommodation. 

Interry. 32. — It is, my opinion, as I once befoi'e had occjision to 
mention to Government, that the procuring the assistance of tlm men 
of property and influence in preserving the peace throughout the coun- 
try, would lead to a system of Police, the most efficient, the most 
economical, the most suitable to the habits and opinions of the people, 
and in all respects, the best calculated for their comfort and security. 

2. My opinion has been confirmed on this head, by observing 
the good effect of the regulations of the Police, which 1 was empowerecl 
last year to carry into execution in the jungle mehals of this district. 

3. At the same time, I should remark, that this arrangement 
could not well be adopted universally, but only in states of a curtain 
extent. I by no means recommend investing men of inconsiderable 
rank, or small estate, with magisterial power. But all might perhaps, 
without danger, be empowered to seize offenders on their own estates. 

4. The lands are now divided into a number of small portions. 
More estates are superintended by agents than formerly; and tlie 
agents are frequently changed, and little respected by the ryots. 1 do 
not think it at this time advisable or praticable, at once to throw the 
whole duties of the darogahs by a general regulation into the liaiick 
of the land-holders. 

5. It it extremely difficult, I may, I believe say it is not possible, 
to arrange an effectual plan of association and co-operation among the 
higher orders for purposes of Police, or for any other purpose. We 
have few large towns, no societies exercising, or capable of exercising 
municipal authority. ^ /There are no gentlemen, in whose honor ami 
probity, m whose spirit and activity. Government can repose coiifi- 
dence. There exists not between the common people and tlu^ rulers, a 
middle order, who feel a common interest in the prosperity of the 
Mate, who love their countrymen, who respect their rulers, or are by 
them respected; who either could, or even if they ctould, would evenin 
a case of the greatest exigency exert themsolvcB heartily and dfectiml- 
ly each in hm own sphere for the public good Such a set of men in 
the society is here unknown, Government h: uim-ble to ilireri, or in 
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any way to make tlie use of ilie power of the individuals, composing Answers from 
the community. Hence onr extreme ignorance of all that passes, our 
complete inhability to detect and apprehend oflenders, to explain to of Midnapore, 
the public what we wish should be known, and persuade them, what to ^interroga- 
should be done. Hence the long continuance of enormous abuses, with- 
out its being possible for Government, or for the magistrate,, to pre- 
vent or to discover them. 

(). To apply effectual remedies to radical evils of this sort, is 
hardly to be hoped for. It will not, I imagine, be expected from me, 
that i should suggest projects to this end. I do nob forget that such 
evils are political, with which a magistrate has no concern : nor shall I 
be surprised if they are denied to exist altogether. I content myself 
with observing, that any measure which would secure to Government 
the services of a considerable number of the most respectable members 
of the community, must prove in many points of view beneficial 

7. The zemindars, it will be recollected, possessed under the 
Native Governments a degree of povrer nearly proportionate to their 
property* Although that power was perhaps not formerly recognized, 
nor regularly executed ; still they did ])ossess a considerable degree of 
military, civil, and fiscal power. They kept their dependants in a state 
of union, and were by that means, enabled to protect them, and main- 
tain themselves. At present, such as have survived the almost univer- 
sal destruction of zemindars, are, in conformity to our notions, reduced 
to the same condition, and placed at an equal distance from us, 
with their lowest ryots. Any measure that has a tendency towards the 
restoration of this power (though I confess I have no distinct conception 
of the mode in which it eau be accomplished) must, I think, advance 
a step towards tlu'. creation of a body of gentry, who, tiiough they 
should never be actuated by the same motives as ourselves, nor 
possess any feeling in common with us ; may yet perform great services 
to the public. Such a measure, would, in my opinion^ bring the 
lower orders more distinctly under the eye of the magistrate. It 
might enable us, it some slight degree, to excite awe, to impose 
mstraint, to awaken national ardour, and love for the Government, 

Our moral impotence to produce any effect of this natux'e on the 
minds of the people, which is at present sufficiently apparent, might 
be, I think, if not removed, at least gradually diminished. 

8. To the propriety of any plan that would invest the higher or- 
ders with a liberal authority that would encourage and enable them to 
act without fear, in concurrence with Government officers for the 
public good, I beg leave to subsciibe my humble opinion. 

9. Among the natives there appears to prevail a general notion, 
that the regulations are calculated to restrict the powers, and embarrass 
the operations of Police officers, as well as of individuals, in their 
exertions for the detection and apprehension of offenders. This notion, 
whether founded in experience, or ignorance and error, can hardly fail 
to produce pernicious consequences. 

liiterry. 38 —It is my opinion, and I wish to express it on 
every opportunity, that we arc not able to protect the ryots from da- 
coiis; that there is 11 ttlo prospect of our being able io do it; and 
that it is, injustice, humanity and policy, incumbent on us to exhort 
them to arm and assemble, when occasion rccpiires ; to the md that 
they mnv |>ossf‘KS, ns far a:; imssible. the menus of defeudirev them- 
selves. 
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Answers from ' % For tlie more effectually suppressing of eriiiies, and improve- 
aid Ma/strate Police^ I would recommend iiim'easiug tlie power^ the 

of Midnapore, emolument, the respectability of the Police officers, 
to ^ Interroga- g. The darogahs, I believe, it is generally confes.st‘/1, do not 
perform the duty that was expected: they are cicaly either loialile 
or unwilling : they do not appear to be often guilty of gross CTimina! 
malversation, such as harbouring or conniving at, aiding and abetting 
dacoits, receiving stolen goods, or releasing prisoners. Their iiisuffi- 
ciency consists, I think, in a general neglect of duty, in petty rogueries, 
in a want of respectability, in being destitute of that energy and acti- 
vity, and that delicate sensibility to character, which ought to chanie- 
terizie a Police officer. A man whoso entire duty consists iii main* 
taining personal authority, should be conscious of his own importance, 
and competent to convince others of it. 

4 In the duties of his office, a darogah is hardly oeciipied half 
an hour in a day; and he often becomes negligent, indohmt, and in 
the end cornipt. His dishonesty consists in taking bribes from poor 
people who have petty Ibujdarry suits, in ciomiiving at the ab- 
sconding of persons summoned through him, in harrassing ryols with 
threats or pretended complaints, creating vt^xatioius delays in sc^ttiing 
disputes, or preventing their being settled by razeenamah ; a,nd chiefly,^ 
in deceiving the poor and ignorant, with whom he has io deal. 

5. The avowed allowances of a Police darogah, are not Huiilciiint- 
]y liberal to render the office worthy the acceptance of men, wiio are 
ht to perform the duty. It would be easy to make every darogah, a 
mimsif within the limits of histanna ; and its strikes mo that such an 
institution would be advantageous in many respects. Sm,ne are of opi- 
nion that the more power the natives have, the more they abuse it~ 
that t|iey are utterly unfit for any, but the lowest emtdoyments ; ainl 
that, however great their salaries, moderation and <lisiutereHt{jdmjss 
can never be expected from them. This appears to me a. mcr(‘. ikllacfy, 
A few objections may suggest themselves to my propoeiJiion of invest- 
ing the darogahs with authority, to decide civil suits ; hut no solid 
ones occur to me. If I thought the hint likely to be approved, I 
might attempt to discuss it at further length. 

0. After all, the grand defect is, the want of tliat anxious solisi- 
tude, which a Police darogah ought to feel in the discharge of Ids duty, 
particularly as he is almost invariably a stranger, possessing no 
sonal interest in preserving the peace of his ta/onli. This is ono of the, 
situations which require something more tluin a mere meilioditud at- 
tention to official routine. A Police darogah should ftio! himself a ma- 
gistrate, — should bo ready at all limes, niglit and day, to go from place 
to place, to seek in formation, to pursue otfmuhjrs, to op pose force force 

if necessary ; and, in short, to exert himself in a thousand ways, wlnuvin 
be might do good; but without wliich, he may obtain his object, vk.^ 
that of keeping out of scrapes and maintaining a tolerable cihiiracter. 

Interry .—34 No alteration, us to drunkenness or sobriety lias 
been remarked by me, since the establishment of the last tax on Bpiri- 
tuous liquors* Probably drunkenness increases, not in consctpienee of 
the tax, but from the general cause of increasing popnlatiom Be- 
lower castes, who arc almost the only tirinkers of Hpiriin, are, X 
tmnk, getting rather more licentious in thmimruniiicrs, a.iid loss scrii- 
pn ons on the score of religion. Among ilm bipjicr cafiics, it b siiJI 
e Cl disgraceful ; and though some arc addicted to the vice, it 1 h very 
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i\are, aiiJ always kept a.s secret as possible. There are many reasons for Answers tom 
wishing, if it were practicable, wliich I hardly think it is, to abolish 
entirely the sale and inaniifactore of spirits. They are exceedingly of MidEapore^ 
iiijiirions to the health of the lower orders of the comm unity. They to ^ interroga» 
afford no comfort, as in other climates; all who drink, do it to excess, 
and scarcely ever leave it off. 

2. One objection only occurs to me, whicli, though it may appear 
somewhat overstrained, and perhaps imaginary, I will, nevertheless, 
mention ; because, if well founded, I consider it of the last importance* 

Tlie distillation of spirits occasions a large consumption of 
rice. Any diminution of quantity, in the regular annual demand for 
rice, I conceive to be pernicious to the country. The more is required 
for tmy purpose, the more will be produced^ The chief means of allevia-^ 
ting the horrors of a farrane, will be to increase the quantity of rice 
appropriated for food. By stopping the distilleries during a season of 
scarcity, whicli might be done by an exertion of the magistrate’s 
authorit}^ there would be found a very considerable resource. A 
quantity of the first necessary of life, instead of being converted 
into tiio vilest and most unwholesome liquor, might thus, with 
case, be brought into the market for the sustenance of the people. But 
if these distilleries were abolished altogethei*, it strikes me that the 
demand for rice would immediately diminish ; and that, in conse- 
cfuence, to the manifest detriment of the country, less would be 
produced. 

liiteriy. S5. — To attempt any material improvement or alteration 
in the moral character of the natives, by the intervention of legislative 
■measures, I look upon as vain. 

% 1'hey no longer consider the laws, as a pari of their religion. 

I do not even s(ie tliai with us, law and morality have much connexion. 

It is the province of the magistrate to quell disorders and i>reservc 
peace ; but as to good morals, I am not aware tliat, either by precept or 
example, wo arc capable of producing any effect whatever. The vicoB 
and the crimes of the people proceed from their poverty and ignorance ; 
au<l I do not conceive they are likely to grow much licher or wisely 
while the pn^sent state of things exists. 

8. This jissertion, however, that the vices and oTimes of the peo- 
ple. pro<te(Ml from their poverty and ignorance, I would wish to bo 
understood with limitationa Where considerable numbers are collec- 
ted arnl associate together, especially if there happens to be much in- 
equality of rank and fortune, the moralB of tlio people are w’orst, 

• though compared to the inhabitants of other parts of the same country, 
they may be said to he neither indigent nor uninformed ; but in such 
situations, they are liable to fail into bad company, and to acquire new 
habits and new wants. The same may be observed respecting such 
persons as have occasion to attei^d our cutcherries ; they get into bad 
Imbits. It is not always, therefore, that the people are worse w'-here 
tliey are the poorest and most ignorant. Nevertlieless, the assertion 
is, in my opinion, generally speaking true, ^Itis certain that where 
lab(>ur is amply rtiwarded, when^ all can easily got employment, and, 
whores the poor arepi'ovided for, tliepcmple load industrious and virtu- 
ous livcjs ; and it will be observed, that in remote parts of the moliissib 
. where debauchery and cHssi|>ation are little known, very few resort ii> 

. depredations on the public except from necossity, 

4, Most but not all dacoit-Sj begin their evil prucUees from uceessi- 
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dence or ill fortune— a peon or other servant losing his place and un- 

ofSapore! able to procure another— a coaly finding no employment Such per-- 
to Interroga- gons, of which in this populous country there are always many thou- 
sands, often take to stealing, are corrupted by vicious companions, drink 
June isuw, gradually led on from impunity and habits of idleness, 

to become dacoits, and depend on robberry alone for subsistence. 

5. The people are, I presume, little different from what they were 
1,000 years ago. TheMahommedan Government had hardly any effect 
on the national character, and our Government must have still less, be- 
cause we do not, like the Mahomedans, coalesce with the body of tlie 
people. We cannot mix in their society, — we have made no attempts 
to introduce European science and learning among them. They ap- 
pear to me as far from adopting our customs, as wc are from adopting 
theirs, 

6. The power of the Bengal Government appears to me, of all 
Governments, the most unquestionably despotic over its subjects. The 
submission of tbe natives is perfect and unqualified ; so complete, as 
to preclude the necessity of coercion or intimidation of any kind- All 
appearance of military interfeiTence in the Police is or may be kepi 
out of sight. It is the principle of ignorance, and not of fear, that at 
present preserves us ; and I should imagine it will be only when Eu- 
Topean laws, religion, and literature, come to be disseminated in this 
country, that it will be necessary to draw the reins tighter, and to 
show, what we certainly at present possess, power irresistible to com- 
mand obedience. 

7. But this sort of power, the result of policy and force on the 
one hand, and utter ignorance and wretchedness on the other, does not 
suppose any influence whatever over the hearts of the natives* In fact, 
if any change has been introduced in their habits and tastes since they 
became subject to our dominion, such change may very well be termed 
accidental ; but I am not myself sensible of any very material change. 

8- It is in Calcutta alone, that the efiect of the iiitercoiirso 
between Europeans and natives is in any degree visible. There and 
there alone, an indistinct sort of link may ho discerned between the 
rulers and the people: but how extremely faint and imperfect this 
link -is must be well known* The lowest and poorest Europeans and 
the Native-born Christians and Portuguese, between whom and us, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, there subsists little coniicixion or simi- 
larity of pursuit, do in some slight dt‘.groe, mix with the natives in 
their ordinary concerns and their amusements, }mt siifiiciont to pro- 
duce an incoQsidcrahle change iu their manners and character. Tin*, 
circumstance of the jurisdiction of the Suprcinci Court, too, and the 
intercourse between the natives and the lowest officers of that court, 
must be considered as another cause of the same nature. But I ask, 
whether the moi'als of the pcojjle arc in any respect improved by 
these causes ?— whether they have not learnt all the low arts of chica- 
nery, imposture, ancllitigiousncss peculiar to auEnglish Court of Justice, 
without a particle of plain dealing, liiTniu^ss, independence of spirit, 
or useful knowledge of any kind ?— whether they do not reap all the 
evil, and none of the good ?— whether they do not imloibc^ tlioso prin- 
dpks of the European character which tend only to impair the mihh 
nessandsimplicityoftheir own? *-40 pronoun, ce ijpoii these rjiicstloiri 
iS; I fear, not very difficult, 
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0 . Moreover, I would appeal to those who, from their situation 
or habits, are acciistomed to consider these matters with attention, awdAfa'-^Ltsute 
whether there have not of late years been introduced, and extensively of Midtiapore, 
established, professions heretofore almost unknown, namely, those of 
informers, sharpers, intriguers, suborners and false witnesses : whose jaa!^ 1802 ^ 
sole occupation is that of preying on their fellow creatures ; and whose 
long career of impunity convinces them that honesty is the worsio policy. 

10. And if such is the case, can we doubt to whom we ought to 
attribute this change of character? — To me it is most manifest, that our 
riiofiissil courts of jus! ice have produced some evil as well as much 
good, and perhaps it may not be wholly useless to point out the cir- 
c, urn stance. 

1 1, Whenever f obseiue in the behaviour of the natives, symp- 
ioros of insolence, iil-natiire, brutality, litigiousness and driiiikeniiess, 
which I confess I very seldoni do, knowing these qualities to form no 
part of the national cliaracter, I cannot help entertaining a suspicion 
that they liave either contracted them by their intercourse wiih low 
Europeans, which in most sit.uatious can hardly happen, or that our 
systein some Iiow or other, has a tendency to produce and encourage 
ilicm. 

1:2. The natives are certainly in disposition, not brutal and in- 
exorable: they are mild, huinane, and placable: but no rule is with- 
otit an exception. It must l)e admitted that the criminal records of 
this country will furnish such instancCvS of cruelty and ferocity in da- 
coits, as perhaps no country In Europe, can equal 

[ntorry. Ml — llui punishment of marking the forehead of pre- 
Jiurers, which I do noi. ri*.colleet to have ever known inilicted, haw, I sup- 
pose, little olfeet good or bad. Perjury has increased greatly, and is 
increasing. I questifui whetijer any man is deieiTed l^y his being 
aware (and few are nwtiw) that he will l)o liable, in addition to the 
old punishments, to the new punishment of being branded in the fore- 
head. 

2. I take this opporttinity of nsmarking, that to render generally 
known any penal law, is extremely difficult, particularly among the 
lower orders of the people : till they see the effect of it, they remain 
ignorant of it ; and this in spite of advertisements and proclamations. 

News and information of all kinds are in Bengal, very slowly and in- 
accurately transmitted from one to another. Among us, events obtain 
publicity through the means of periodical prints, of epistolary corres- 
pondence, and of verbal communication. Among the natives there is 
nothing of the two first ; and even of the other hardly any. 

In terry. 37.— The punishment of transportation has, I should 
imagine, as good an effect as severity of punishment can have It is not 
in my power to say, that tho dread of it, has ever operated to the pre- 
vention of a crime ; but as it is much dreaded and well known, be- 
cause frequently executed, theire is every reason to believe that it has. 

Inteny. 38.— I am not, on tho whole, of opinion that the Ma- 
homedan law is administered with too much lenity, though I think the 
punishment of dacoits is freqtiently too light. — Many a felon is hang- 
ed in Calcutta by the supreme court for a crime which, on convicti<)ii 
in the mofussil, would incur the peimlty of only a short term of impri:; - 
onmeni 

2 . The alterations introduced by us are, in geueral, ahymmly 
T(‘a«onable and proper : ami such alterution lucy possibly ha\'4‘ n> good 

89 
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Answers from effect Oil the minds of the natives. But I must observe, that though 
andMagistrate criminal law administered here, is supposed to be the Mahomedan, 
of Midoapore, either the laxity of interpretation to which that code is liable, or other 
to Interroga- causes, operate in most cases, to prevent any thing peculiar to the 
Koran from appearing either in the sentence, or in the mode of con- 
ducting the trial. In effect, our Mahomedan law, as far as 1 can learn, 
bears no resemblance to that of Turkey, -4.rabia, Persia, or other Ma- 
homedan countries, and very little to that which was administered 
here by the native Governments. 

S. The Mahomedan criminal law was administered by the Naib 
Kaizim, before the British Government took possession of that depart- 
ment ; yet a very great change is introduced. I do not here allude 
solely to the amendments enacted by special regulations, sudi as the 
abolition of the punishrnenis of mutilation, refusing a pardon to the 
accused, although the heir may forbear to pj'osecute, and some oibers. 
The harsh laws of the Koran against drunkards, and the absurd ones 
against adulterers, are, in our time never executed. They have fallen 
into disuse of themselves ; and it seems no regulation is requisite to 
prevent their revival. 

4. Many cases do not occur, which, strictly speaking, tli(^ MaliO' 
medan law provides for. When kissass or retaliation is incarred, it is 
generally, by assuming some fiction or other respe(Ting the witnesses 
or the prosecutor; and the laws of Huddood, which, according to the 
received doctrine of Islam, it is not permitted to man, in any^iase to 
3'emit or alter, since they constitute the essence of, tl^e criminal code, 
and of the practical religion of the Maliomedans. These laws im\ 
through the necessary operation of various causes, I believe, entirely 
disused, and virtually abrogated by us. But it is a maxim of the Maho- 
medan law, though not perhaps of the Mahomedan religion, that all 
crimes, the cognizance and punishment of which, are not prcivided for 
by kissass or Pluddood, sball be left to the discretion of the ruler of 
the country. Accordingly, most sentences pass, or should pass by son.- 
sufc or tazeer. 

•5, The most material change eflectetl by us, is not in the. punish- 
ments fixed for particular crimes. It is less, i tliink, in the. laws ilnmi- 
selves, than in the mode of executing them. It is a common saying 
with the natives, that the gentlemen j^equi re so much evidemje, that it 
is scarcely possible to convict a dacoit. The old way was very different. 
The accused almost always^ confessed, whereas none now confess, Vmt 
the most simple and uninformed. ] have seen several old recmvls of 
trials, and I observed, that almost the whole oftliose had 

confessed. They had no assistance in making o, de. fence. Wii.ness- 
es seldom or never were examined for the prisora^r : they confessed, 
because theyj^new it would be useless to (hmy. When evidence 
appeared against them, they gave themselves up in despair, and 
never thought of a defence. Moreover, they were generally beaten, 
till they confessed. An old foujdar, with whom 1 have frequently con- 
versed, ^has told me, that his rule was to inflict so uiony stripes 
for denying such a crime, after the prosecutor bad sworfi to it; and, 
ii I mtstake not, this was pretty general Gne. would think, no 
man would now confess, but a fool or a madman ; yo.h at tlm tannab, 
confessions are still common; and even in court, rude and illiterate 
men irom the jungles sometimes (tonfess. liny do it, T imagine, only 
lotn despaiiq 1 can see no other niotivis They imagine, the hakcfun 
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iian ck^.ieeted them ; and tliat to tell a falsehood, would only make 
tlieir case worse. They hare no coaccptiou of a custom, which not aBdMagisLite 
<Mily (.oliTaies iklsehoovl in the mouth of the accused, but absolutely of Mdmpore, 
mir.mirages and dictates it. 

ih It will not, I trust, ho supixjsed, that I wish to recommend 302 ^ 

the extorting of corifessions ; and then, making those confessions a 
ground of conviction. 1 imu’clj intend to point out a circumstance, 
in the old adiniiiLsiratiun ui* the laws, which appears to me to have 
had a. considto'ubie eiicefc, in (jusuriug the conviction of otfenders. It 
is probalde that the. innocent sometimes suffered; but I have no doubt 
the guilty seldom escaipecl, except by collusions, when once put on 
their trial, ( hi the ground of piotoriety of bad character, it was usual 
io detain persons iii cjistody for an indetinite period, 

7. Without doulit, the present mode of conducting trials is more 
regii Isir, satisfactory, and decorous. The record is properly kept and 
matie. up, and every thing is conducted with fairness and humanity to- 
wards tlie prisoner; norconW we recomdle it to ourselves, to recur in 
any degree to the native mode f)f trial ; yet 1 am inclined to think, 
that an inhdiigent native is Ijettor (pialilied to preside at a trial, than 
we (am (‘.v(ir be ourselves; a,nd a few very simple rules would perhaps 
sidfice to e.orrec'f ftbusf*H of forimu’ times. 

K. The Mussulman law olficer (ff a court <d' circuit, though 
may (uaiasioitaily assist in thee.xamination of witmjsses, and though he 
writers tlie futwa, is liot the person who conducts and presides at the 
trial Tln^ opinion and inliumu^e of the judge must predominate; nor 
can the natives acjt as our colleagues, 

11 With rcspcict to <‘Jvil suits, all to the amount of 200 Iltipec^s, 
that is to sey, more than nim‘--ie,nths of the caustis tliimighout the 
country ar(i di'cide.d by the native commissioners ariul n^gisters- The 
labouring class of people, whose monthly subsistence may amount to 
two llupiHJS at most, can s^wccly ever Ixicome suitors, for a greater smu 
than 200 Itupccis, The decision of their causes is therefore, in the first 
instance, in the hands of the registers and native commissioners. It is 
harilly necessary to mention, that the native commissioners, at least 
those of tliem who are Hindoos, have no knowledge whatever of the 
Maliomedan law; nor 1 imagine, would the parties in a suit, though 
tiny might ha[)p(m to be Mabomedans objejct to tbe competence of tlu^ 
jiidg(^ on tbe grounds of tin's ignorance of the Maliomedan law, 

10. 1 have before mentiomal, that the jileaders in tbe civil courts, 
are very ignorant of the Maliomedan code: they are mostly Hindoos. 

Should learned men ever come in practice, sis pleaders, it is to me 
doubtful whether much advantage would be derived to the public^ by 
their labors. Whatever law knowledge, the pleaders might possess, 
it is not very likely that the judges should attain, a largo portion, and 
till they do, "they will probably look upon the refined and subtle dis- 
tinctions of Maliomedan law doctors, as ill calculated to accelerate tln^ 
administration of Justice. 

11. T take the liberty to introduce here a few more observations 
on the establishment of the naitve commissionera, for the trial of civil 
suits, under Regulation XL, 1793* 

i2f When a native commissioner is tolerably qualified, aiid^ in- 
corrupt, no great knowledge of the regulations is requisite : he decides 
with the greatest ease a vast number of causes# 1 to is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language, the manners, and even ilu^ peirons and 
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Answers from characters of aliiiost all who come before him. Hence perjury is veiy 

the Judge uncommon in liis court. To us, his proceedings may appear frequent- 
andMagistrate ^edious Or frivolous, and generally irregnilar and informal ; but we 
to laSga- a^e very apt to judge, from a false standard. I am fully convinced, that 

torieo, 30th ^ native of common capacity will, after a little experience, examine 
Jan, 1S02„ v^itnesses and investigate the most intricate case, with more temper 
and perseverance, with more ability and effect than almost any European, 
The native commissioners decide only petty causes, and their emo- 
luments are but scanty. They occasionally find difficulty in maintain- 
incf their authority, but they should always be supported, against the 
contumacious. Their procedure, as far as I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, is, with few expcetions, just what it ought to be : — they hear 
and writedown, almost whatever the parties may choose to say ; and it 
is not a small advantage, that they are able to sit the whole of the day, 
without being incommoded by heat or crowds, that they listen to and 
understand every one, and that they are seldom provoked either by 
their omlah, or by the parties, to lose their tempen They sit from 
morniuo' till night on a mat, under a shed or hut, or in the porch of a 
house, and attend to every petty dispute of the ryots with a degree of 
patience, of which we have no Idea, till they develop© the merits, and 
decide the suit. I cannot help wishing, that their situations were more 
respectable in a pecuniary view ; and that they were empowered todecide 
causes, to almost any amount. At persent, in this zillah, few of the 
native commissioners can earn more than a bare subsistence ; and there- 
fore it cannot be expected that the best qualified and most respectable 
men should undertake the office. 

13. When a suit is filed in a munsif s seidshtah, it is taken up im- 
mediately,^ — there is no time or opportunity for the fabrication of a 
defence, or subornation of perjury. The munsif is, as it were, in the 
society of the parties, and they cannot easily deceive him. But if tha t 
cause comes before the zillah judge, besides the inevitable delay and ex- 
pense at the outset, the case is probably entirely changed ; intrigue and 
counter complaints occur, the most imprudent falsehoods are ^ advanced 
with impunity, and in the end perhaps, an erroneous decision is passed* 

14. Should it here occur, that very few, if any natives are quali- 
fied, from habit and education, to pronounce a decision, or to compre- 
hend a complicated judicial case ; that the range of their ideas is too 
narrow, — that their minds are cramped, and that they possess not that 
vitroar and pex’severance, and those enlarged views, which would enable 
them to perform the duty of judges if there is any one of this opini- 
on, 1 would take the liberty to ask, how it is possible the natives in 
general should, in the miserably subordinate and servile employments 
to which they are confined, have qualified themselves better ? 1 would 
observe, how very easily they all acquire tlm requisite qualifications 
for the duties which we are pleased to entrust to them.— I would ask, 
who can doubt that they would very shortly, if not depressed and 
dlsprited, become at least equal to the functions they performed before 
we caoie among them ? 

lo. In considering the mental qualifications of such of the natives 
as are not wholly illiterate, though their education must be admitted 
.to bo deplorably imperfect, though they are the victiinH of gross pre- 
judice, superstition and ignorance ; yet I by no means, look upon 
them as incompetent to perform the duty of Judges. 

16, They very frequently pay implicit credit to events in 
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selves, improbable. When they read or hear a story, they seem to be- Auswcra froro 
iieve it, as a matter of course; and the more extraordinary the facts, 
perha]is the less inclination do they feel to doubt or disbelieve them. MidMporo, 
Rut this excessive credulity, and this apparent incapacity to judge of to lnterroga- 
truth and falsehood, does not, I think, prevent their _distinguishing 30th 

with considerable sagacity, between tbe probable and improbable, in 
the common affairs of life, where prodigies and miracles have no place. 

]7. I confess it is my wish, though possibly I may be blamed 
for expressing it, not only to have the authority of the natives as judges 
extended, but to see them, if possible, enjoy important and confi- 
dential situations in other depaidiments of the State. 

18. Though my reply tu this interrogatory, like several of my 
other replies, has swelled to an immoderate length, I am well awaie of 
its being by no means, complete and satisfactory. A thorough discus- 
sion of Uie'subject, would require more leisure and consideration than I 
Imve boon able to bestow, and a groat deal of Mahomedan law learning ; 
ji branch of knowledge, in which I can pretend to no proficiency. 

interry. 3f). — There are no Em-opeans out of the service, con- 
stanLlv residing in this district.— A fcw_ indigo manufacturers and 
doth im'i'chauts, have or rather had, consideiuble dealings in Midna- 
pore and occasionally come to look after their concerns.— The cloth 
•lud indi-m trade have very much fallen off within tliese few years. 

liiterry. 40.— The condition of the weavers commercially connect- 
ed with the Company, or with European traders, is hero, as every 
where. 1 should imagine greatly ameliorated. . , . i 

2.' The system with regard to tliem, has by degrees, almost total- 
ly elianged. they are now treated with fairness and liberality ; and 
<;npvesbkm, which' prevailed formerly to a great extent is no more 1 
know not one instance in which the advantages of the present sptem 
are more conspicuous than this,— the stop which has been put to the 
abuses which used to prevail in the commercial department. 

t], It does not appctir to riae that the officers oi Governineufc, oi 
even iBilividiml EiiTO] leans ha.ve any reason to complain,— I have in- 
dee.d frequently heard complaints *, hut I always thought them ground- 

4, Europeans have still advantages, and ever must have. When 
a native fails to piU'foria his engagements, I think it will generally be 
found to pro(teed from inability. Individual Europeans have no regu- 
lar moan.H of compelling him. without resorting to a court of justice^ 

But the commorcial and .salt agents po.s,se.ss some efiectual means ol 
coercion; and such powers being in tbemsoives, rather unfair, and 
hardly compatible with that equality which ought to sub.si.st m com- 
mcrci'al concerns, must necessarily sometimes jiroduce discontent. 

5. No European can be sued by a native for a greater sum tlian 
oOO Eupoes in the Dowanny Adawhrt ; whereas a native is liable to 

be sued to any amount by the European. _ 

(). 1 know not any good reason for tins ; and there ought, 1 con- 

cHilve, to he a very good tea»90ii to jixstUy nuch aiq inequality* po in- 
stance however of inconvenience, or hardship resulting from thus inequi- 
table law lias fallen within my knowledge in tins district. 

1 here close my replies. . , ■ e 

Home of the interrogatories appear to me to involve disciissmn.s ol 
agenenil ami political nature, not iminediately connected with my 
diit.v as iudye ami magistrate of this district. On all sueli. ! i-oitld i«i 
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.«ve wish^ 

IWS trattaTs i ^ghTpLess on n variety of snbjecte which it cannot 

ronr^oTb LI" •S.tl tin induced to enter upon certain topics 

Jau. 1803. 


be supposed I ^^^ould be inas« ^ 

tories, soth ^ave in some instances, been inaucea tu r i . 

+.lv;i.n is nerlians expected. 


and nave m — 

more amply than is perhaps expected. _ . 

I be- leave to offer an apology for trespassing on the patience of 

Gove».? 'rith aiooutsions «0 much more prolK thah the Shbjecto 

may be thought to demand. ^ ^ r +t , 

TTnvin- been led to advance certain opinions on the state ol the 

fearful mi^ , and illustrate them, without very strictly ap- 

Tf in mv eyes, these matters have chanced to bear a different as- 
1 r V+boJ of many other people, it should not excite surprise. 
Infinite diversity of opinions on these subjects is to be expected, be- 
Infinite , L foige impressions,— because the circumstances 

cause we are all liaW^ complicated for 

to he taken them all, -because we neees- 

in fact gue,ss a hundred things, for one thing which we 

.see or come to the actual knowledge o . ^ 

A conviction of the uncertainty, to which discus.s.ons of this na- 

^ r V avor liable while it serves a.s .a caution against too leadily 

iL'din- an ear to plausible speculations, may teach us to consider with 
lending an ear i i t attempt at investigation ; to hs- 

towhatLt fir, St xnay .strike us as 

s^ute or improbable, aUVever to reject opinions solely on account 

‘"^^^Thrjflbeen deterred by the apprehension offidling into eiTor, 
which I know to be inevitable, nor of having my principles and inten- 
which r deUverin- with freedom such opinions as my im- 

tions after the be.st attention I am able to 

derstandingte^esmeto bej^^^ .subjects, which are tome purely 

5Stivf In so doing, I tru.st I havi not deviated from the wishes 

of GovernHient. m *ii 

T now only to express my hope, that nothing I 
• g offence; and that as my sentiments are ofltered with diffidence^ 
they will obtain a candid and indulgent reception, 

(Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

Judge md Magistrate. 


ft JL a A" Ttidffe and Magistrate of Zillah Bordwan, dated 9tli 

M “ch isoi. to tho Intemsutories of Coveimment 

Magistrate of of 29th Octobcr 1801* 

Mard! Tni^vroiratorv l—What is the number of causes now depending 
before you before your register, and before the native commissioners f 
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\ . Answer 1 . — Tlie causes now depending before each of these tribu- 
nals, stand in number as follows : — 

Before the J udge 191 

the Register ... ... 1,803 

the IN ative Commissioners ... 7,605 


Total 9,099 


Inteny. 2. — What proportion does the number of causes now de- 
pending before the three tribunals of the judge, the register, and native 
commissioners, bear to the number of causes usually depending during 
the several years commencing from the year 1793 to the present 

perio<l ? 

Ans. 2.— Previous to the year 1797, the causes depending before 
those tribunals in this zillah, appear to have been so numerous, that it 
was found impracticable to keep any regular register of them ; but since 
that period, they have annually decreased ; in the two first, the 
number now depending in the judge’s court, bearing a proportion of 
one in six of the average number depending, in the four preceding 
years ; and in the register’s, the number has been reduced in the pro- 
poriioti of one-half, on the same average calculation. In the courts 
of the native commissioners there appears an increase but this is 
inerely temporary, arising from the numerous revenue suits recently 
instituted in the present season of the heavy collections j nor can the 
mnnl>er now depending before them be deemed great, when the num- 
ber of these courts (thirty-two), the description of the suits, and the 
average number decided in them monthly is taken into consideration, 

Interry, 3. — What number of causes was decided in the past year 
by you, by your register, and by your native commissioners. 

v" Ans. 3*— As follows : — 

By the Judge ... ... ... 588 

„ Register ... ... ... 2,086 

„ Native Commissionei's ... ... 10,351 

Interry. 4.-- What number of causes do you suppose must ne- 
cessarily be depending before your court, and that of your register, 
and before the native commissioners ; and what is the reason that the 
number of causes depending before those tribunals respectively, is not 
reduced as low as you think it might be reduced. 

Ans. 4. — From the answer given to the 2d interrogatory, it is 
scon that the number of causes depending, compared with preceding 
yeai\s, has been reduced in a very considerable proportion, both in the 
judge’s and the register’s court ;* and 1 have no doubt, that a further 
considerable reduction will be made, and that in the course of a very 
short time, they will not exceed, if they now do, the number depending 
before the same tribunals, in other zillahs, though I believe it will be 
admitted that, in extent and population, this exceeds the generality of 
them. 

ft is less, however, to the extent and population, that any excess 
is to be as(‘,ribed, tlian to local evils, which, by prolonging investiga- 
tion, retard decision : and these, I shall beg leave to explain. 

I/Thc geaierality of the suits brought before these tribunals in this 
xillah, may be comprized under two classes :~ 


Answers o£ 
the Judge and 
Magistrate c>f 
Burdwaii, of 
9th March 
1802, 
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1st. Suits instituted for tlie resumption of knds, alleged to have 
been fraudulently alienated, subsequent to the decennial settlement, 
and held under antedated grants; and those of the same description, 
instituted by holders of grants for illegal resumptions, under Section 
lOtli of Regulation XIX of 1793. 

2nd. Suits instituted by farmers, for the recovery of arrears of 
rent ; and those against them for alleged exactions. 

The suits of the 1st class are numerous, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed that the fraud has been committed to a very considerable extent, 
and that it continues to prevail, every farmer making himself a rent-free 
land-holder during the period of his farm ; but the fraud is not easily 
detected, where there is no record either in the zemindarry or in the 
offices of Government, whereby it can be ascertained, what grants did 
exist prior to the period stated. The zemindarry accounts produced 
by the succeeding farmer, to prove the alienation posterior, are not to 
be depended upon ; as liUle, are those produced by his predecessor, or 
the defendant, to prove the anterior alienation, for each has fabricated 
them, to answer his own purpose, and thus is the court left without 
any other guide for its decision, than the evidence of numerous wit- 
nesses, brought on both sides, to prove opposite and contradictory as- 
sertions ; and this, I am sorry to say, in many instances, is as doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory, as the documents and vouchers being procured 
with the same ease, as the latter are fabricated for the purpose. 

The above observations are equally applicable to the suits included 
ill the same class for illegal resumptions, and those of the 2iid class are 
not less numerous, nor less intricate. 

The interchange of engagements between the parties, with few ex- 
ceptions, extends no farther than to the zemindar’s fiirmer, who is here 
termed the sudder farmer, and to those amongst whom he sub-divide 
his farm in portions. An engagement between the latter and the cul- 
tivator, or heads of a village, is scarcely known, except the general one, 
mutually understood to receive and pay, agreeably to past and preced- 
ing years ; and for ascertaining this, the accounts of the farm are no 
guide. 

The zemindar himself, seeing that no confidence is to be placed in 
the accounts rendered him of the rent-roll of the farm, from the prac- 
tice which has so long prevailed, of fabrications and rendering false 
accounts, never attempts to call for them, at the expiration of the lease ; 
and instead of applying a corrective to the evil, increases it, by fann- 
ing out the lands literally by auction ; and the same mode is adopt- 
ed in almost every sub-division of the farm. 

The consequences of such a system must be obvious ; needy rapa- 
cious farmers and fraudulent tenants become friends, and collusively 
agree at the expiration of the lease to defraud the succeeding 
farmer. A trifling douceur from the ryot, or the ryots of a whole 
village is sofficient to procure a fabrication of the accounts, and a re- 
ceipt to correspond with them, for a sum much below that actually 
paid on the revenue demand for the year ; and these are the valid and 
incontrovertible vouchers, held out to the successor in the farm, for 
his guide. 

The practice is, however, too universal, and too well known to 
deceive him ;but he is without an alternative, and acts his predecessor’s 
part, in the repetition of it; for if honestly disposed (which is rarely 
the case) he has not time to have recourse to a measurement for as- 
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certaiiimg the quantity and quality of lands in the occupancy of the 
cultivator, with a view to a fair and equitable assessment ; and the 
ryots finding their benefit in the confusion, and despairiog of honest 
dealing towards them whilst the present system exists, would oppose 
it, so as to make him a sufferer for the attempt. 

These are local evils, originating in the great extent of the zemin- 
darry, and the bad management of the proprietor ; and are less worthy 
of notice, as they affect the speedy decision of stiits, than in their 
effects upon the public revenue, which cannot fail ultimately to suffer 
from the abuses I have mentioned- 

It will, however, be evident, that they must occasion considerable 
delay in passing decisions ; but notwitbstanding these difficulties which 
the courts of this aliah labour under, and the great portion of time ne- 
cessarily given both by myself and the register to the foujdany de- 
partment ; I trust it will not be found that the number of causes de- 
pending, greatly exceeds the number depending before the same tri- 
bunals in other zillahs ; and I can pledge our exertions to reduce them 
as low as may be found practicable. 

In the courts of the native commissioners, the number will ever 
be great; and 1 have always been averse to the institution of these 
courts on the present system, from a real belief that they are hurtful 
to the country ; and sure I am, that the purposes of their institution 
would better be answered in this zillah, I will add, in all j3engal, by 
the establishment of a few courts at the sadder station, immediately 
under the eye of the judge, for the cognizance of the suits now cogni- 
mble by these native commissioners. It is universally admitted, tliafe 
the natives of Bengal are litigious ; and the number of the courts dis- 
persed throughout the country, opens a wide field to them, to indulge 
this disposition ; nor is it to be doubted that the commissioners them- 
selves, with their train of vakeels and peons encourage it, for their own 
interest. The majority of the suits instituted in them are vexatious ; 
and I am persuaded, that the administration of justice would not be 
affected by their abolition, and the establishment of those above sug- 
gested in lieu. 

TIio Jurisdiction of the new courts suggested, might also be ex- 
tended to all suits not exceeding in amount one hundred Rupees, 
whereby -a relief would be afforded to the re^sters, that it much re- 
quires ; and all should be assessed with a charge at least equivalent to 
defray the expense of the establishments, which should be fixed, and 
payable from the treasury of Government. 

Intorry, S. — Are you prepared to suggest the establishment of any 
rules, which, consistently with a due administration of the laws, would 
expedite the decision of suits ? Are you of opiuion that this object would 
be in any degree promoted, by leaving it optional in the different tri- 
bunals to commit the depositions of witnesses in causes not appealable 
to a higher tribunal ? 

Ans. 5*—- An accurate record of the rent-free grants, and of tho 
revenue lands, and the execution of regular engagements by the fiir- 
mens and under-ronters, would do much towards the object proposed 
in this interrogatory ; and little more would be found requisite. I am 
not of opinion that it wouhl bo promoted in any great degree, or that 
any expedition would bo obtained^ by the omission suggested ; nor do 
I tliink it advisabl<% as would be productive of complaints io 
the s\tperior courts: and the iiiicnfcion it, nuuld in my opinion^ 
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Answers o£ better be answered, by the attachment of a few officers to the court, 
duty it should be to tally the evidence of the witnesses in 
Bnrdwan, oi the presence of the parties, or their vakeels, to the points contained in 
9th March their pleadings. These officers, might alsobe very usefully employed toin« 
spect the pleadings when filed, to see that they are conformable to the re- 
giilations, and that there is no delay in the delivery of them, — an assis- 
tance the courts of this zillah stand much in need of ; and I see not why 
the pleadingsmaj^not be limited to plaint, and answer for the others if con- 
formable to the regulations, are of little use, but they are now generally, 
if not the principal, made the longest. The vouchers referred to, as also 
lists of witnesses, might be filed with them ; and the whole he pi'epared,so 
as to enable the court to pass judgment on the suit at one sitting. At 
present, frequent adjournments are unavoidable for the filing of these 
necessary vouchers, in the delivery of which, there is always considera- 
ble delay ; and the court is in doubt, whether the vakeels or their clients 
are blameahle foi* it. — There is certainly a mutual want of confidence^ 
or an indifference on the part of the vakeels, with respect to the issue 
of the suit, that proves a great interruption to the dispatch of busineSvS, 
for neither will trust the other ; — the client, his vakeel, with the vouch- 
ers and the fees payable on the filing of them; nor the latter, the 
former, with making an advance for him; and from this want of con- 
fidence between the employer and the employed, together with the 
doubt which the court entertains, whether the latter has done his duty 
towards the former, in giving the necessoiy information, repeated ad- 
journments of tlie suit are made. 

Interry C. — Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the native commissioners to suits for sums ex- 
ceeding 50 Rupees, and that of the registers to sums exceeding sicca 
Rupees 200 1 What is the amount to which you would recommend the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the commissioners and of the registers 
should be extended ; and to what degree, would the general administra- 
tion of justice in the district subject to your jurisdiction be expedited 
by the adoption of this arrangement 1 

Ans. 6. — The abolition of these numerous courts is recommended 
in my answer to the 4th interrogatory ; and if my objection to them had 
not been so strong, I should have been against any extension of their 
jurisdiction in respect to the amount of the suits cognizable by them. 
And with regard to the register's court, it rather acquires relief; and I 
have proposed the relief advisable to be afforded to it, in the establish- 
ment and extension of the jurisdiction of the new courts suggested in 
lieu of those of the present native commissioners recommended to be 
abolished. 

Interry. 7* — Has litigation been checked by the establishment of 
the fee paid to Government on the institution of suits ; of the fees paid 
to the vakeels ; of the fees paid on exhibits in the courts of judicature, 
and of the stamp duties ? Do you consider these several charges attend- 
ing the institution of law suits to be too considerable or otherwise ? 

Ans, 7. — 'It certainly has been considerably checked by the esta- 
blishment of those charges, and I am less against the aggregate amount 
of the expense to which law suits are now subject, than to the number 
and variety of heads under which it is made payable these, occasion 
delay, as before observed; and from not being intelligible, or known 
to the generality of suitors, may partly produce that want of confidence 
noticed in their vakeels. 
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The simplification of tliem, by consolidation, and tlie establishment 
of a per-centa.ge, would bo advisable ; and I think the amount might 
be lessened, on the smaller suits ; for, in addition to these charges, it 
should be considered, that the generality of suitors are subject to the 
further expense of a private agent, to attend on the vakeel 

^ Interry. 8. — Do the iees paid to the licensed vakeels, on suits 
instituted or defended by them, constitute asufEcient inducement tomen 
of character, and of proper (.{ualifications, to undertake those situa- 
tions? Are the vakeels attached to your court, persons of the 
abovemciitioned description ; and are they in general, well acquainted 
■with the pihited regulations ? 

Alls. <S.— 1 am of opinion that the fees are fully ample for the 
purpose; but the situation seems not yet to be sufficiently known, 
and ]iithert<3 few have olfered, or been found willing to undertake it, 
excepting tliuse who before acted in the capacity, under the former 
system ; and this descri])tion, affords few of character and of pi’oper 
qualifications for the office. Hence few men of character and ability 
are to be (bund amongst the number at present holding the situations, 
at least, it is the case in this cumt ; for of the number (forty-eight) 
at present attached to it, there are not more than ten or twelve, who I 
think fa.vorably of, or who appear to me to possess an adequate know- 
ledge of the regulations, to qualify tliem for discharging the duties 
of their situations. 

The limitation of the number to twenty, which I think fully 
sufficient for the business of the court, would, I am of opinion, have 
a gootl effect, in increasing their emoluments and making the situa- 
tions more desirable : this would Induce good conduct and attention 
to improve themselves ; and men of character and of proper quali- 
fications, would soon be found soliciting the succession to the stations, 
as vacancies oe<Jurred. 

Interry. 9. — Has the establishment of licensed vakeels contributed 
to expc'dite the decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and accu- 
rately before the court, the merits of the suits instituted ? 

Ans, <).— I wa-s partial to the establishment at first, from areal 
belief that this good effect would have been produced by it; but it 
may bes infen*c<l, from what I have above said, that my expectations, 
ill this respect, have been disappointed, and I am sorry to say, that it 
has not been produced, in any sensible degree ; the failure, however, is 
not wholly to be attributed to the vakeel, but partly to their employers, 
wlio withhold the necessary information from them. 

Interry. 10.— Do the vakeels in general, discharge their duty to 
ilieir clients wifcfi honor and fidelity ? 

Aus* 10.— 1 have had no complaint made against them, by their- 
clients ; but have before observed that, in many instances, an indiffer- 
ence is shown by them, in regard to the issue of the suits upon which 
they are employed ; and I am afraid that they do not always discharge 
their duty with honor and fidelity. 

Inteiry. 11.— Are the principal inhabitants of 3 mur jurisdiction, as 
well acquainted, as individuals in general can be supposed* to be inform- 
ed, of the laws of the country ? 

Ans. 1 L— I have found some zemindars, and principal farmers and 
merchants, tolerably well accpiaintcd with those laws which chielly 
concern them, but few seek the information ; and from this cause, I 
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‘Answers of am afraid tliat tlie knowledge of the regulations is much confined to 
ae Jiidgeand station. , 

Sw ® ""I Interry. 12 —Are yon prepared to state any alterations in the' 
March forms established for the trial of civil suits, which would contribute 
to expedite the decision of the suits, without endangering the due ad- 
ministration of the laws ? 

Ans, 12, — I am not aware that any alteration in the /ormd esta- 
blished for the trial of civil suits, is necessary for the object proposed 
in this interrogatory, or thaA any thing further for it, is necessary 
than what I have suggested in my answer to the 5th, With that 
assistance, I can venture to promise, that there will he few suits in 
arrear in the courts of this zillali. 

Interry 13. — Have you in your court-room^ any place allot- 
ted for the bench of the judge, for the public officers, for the parties, 
or their vakeels, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
courb 1 and what forms or ceremonies do you observe in opening your 
court or sitting in it 1 . . ^ 

Ans. 13. — The court-room. at this station, has the accommodations 
mentioned in the interrogatory- No other form, or ceremony is observ- 
ed, than the proclamation of the opening and* sitting ; and after 
going through the causes notified for the da}^, all petitions and applica- 
tions by motion, are received and heard, and orders passed upon them. 

Interry, 14. — Are there any private schools or seminaries in the 
district under j^our jurisdiction, in which the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
law is taught { and how are those institutions maintained. ? 

jjjxs. 14 — There are few villages of any note, in which there ismot 
a school, but the instruction in them is confined to the teaching of 
children, to read and write ^ and I know not, nor have heard of any 
within this jurisdiction, in which, the law, either Mahomedan or- 
Hindoo is taught ; the most learned in the latter, are found, in the 
neighbouring district of Nuddea, from v/hence, and Benares, the other 
stations are supplied ; and the Mahomedans bear but an inconsiderable 
proportion of the inhabitants of this zillah, receiving their education 
in the common branches, from the viUagp schoolmasters above men- 
tioned or from their friends. 

Interry, 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general moral 
character of the inhabitants of your district? Has the moral character 
of the inhabitants in general been improved or otherwise by the sys- 
tem established by the Biitish Government for the administration ot 
the laws, and for the conduct of the internal administration of the 

country ? i i? -i. 

Ans. 15.— I am sorry that I cannot report favorably ot it, or 
give it as my opinion, that the lenity and humanity introduced by the 
British system, has tended to improve either the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
moral character ; certain it is, that much profligacy, vice and^ de- 
pravity are to be found amongst the higher class ; and the crimes 
committed by the lower, will, I think, be found more prevailing, and in 
greater number, than under the Mahomedan jurisprudence; at least, 
as fax as a comparison of the records of the two periods can be anade 
the criterion of judgment, this is found to be the case, in this district : 
but it may be proper to observe, that all crimes and offences are now 
reported to the magistrate, and that few of the offenders escape ; the 
increase may therefore, in a great measure, be only apparent ; but 1 
arn of opinion, that the number actually committed has increased ; 
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and liaving observed, that few of the offenders escape, I cannot assign 
any other reasons for the increase, than that the punishment on con- 
viction is inadequate to detei', and that the Police estabJishments are 
inadequate to prevent the commission of crimes. The increase may 
be ascribed to the inadequacy of both for their purposes. 

Interry. 16. — Are you of opinion that the inhabitants in general 
of the district under your jurisdiction, consider their private rights 
and property to be secur(3d, by the present constitution of the country, 
against infringement, either hj the executive officers of Government, 
or even by the supreme executive authority itself, or by individuals 1 

Ans. 16« — They cei'tainly do consider their rights and pro- 
perty fully secured, by the present constitution of the country 
against infringement ; and sure I am, that none have reason to enter- 
tain a contrary opinion, or that, where the infringement may be made, 
either by the executive officers of Government, or by individuals, 
the fullest redress will not be afforded them : — They have the most 
perfect confidence that the Government itself will not infringe the 
laws which it has enacted for their security ; and that it will pro- 
tect them from the infringement by others. 

fnterry. 17. — Are you of opinion that the district under your 
jurisdiction is in a state of improvement or otherwise, with respect to 
its population, cultivation ami commerce, and its buildings, or other 
works for religious, domestic or o-ther purposes ; and on what grounds* 
do you form your opinion ? 

Ans. 17. — Notwithstanding what I have noticed in my answer to 
t!iO 4th interrogatory of the disadvantage which this district labours 
under, from the farming system, I have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is in a state of very considerable improvement, and that this is shown, 
in an evi<Ieut increase of cultivation ; in a number of new raised 
villages, whereby an increase of population may be inferred ; an in- 
creased and daily increasing number of brick buildings, both for religi- 
ous and domestic purposes. — The commei’ce has also been both much 
facilitated and extended by the openingofthe three grand roads lead- 
ing to Hooghly, Culna and Cutwa., which have lately been put into a 
good state of repair by the labour of the convicts ; and nothing can 
more forward the commerce of this district, which has not the advan- 
tage of inland navigation, or more conduce to the general convenience 
of the inlmbitants than good roads. 

Interry. 18. — Are you of opinion that the inhabitants of the dis^- 
trict subject to your jurisdiction, are in general, satisfied with the 
British Government ? 

Ans. 18. — They certainly are satisfied with it ; and living 
happy, and prospering under its mild and equitable laws, and the pro- 
tection afforded them, I am sure are well affected to it. 

Interry. 19 l — I s the present system of Police well calculated to 
insure the apprehension of offenders 1 

Ans. 19. — In the answer to the 14thinterrogator3^ I have noticed 
that few escape, and it may therefore be inferred that it is v/eil calcu- 
lated for the purpose in this district. 

Interry, — Are the Police establislmients in the district subject 
to your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of thern^ ? 

Aim. 20 They are certainly not adequate ; the tannahs are too 

few, and the establishmonts will not admit of the necessary detach- 
inents for live performs iich^ C)f those duties in the numerous populous- 
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Answers of villages 'oiider them, and little assistance can bo expected from tlie 
Pikes, and village watchmen, as these are generally found 
Hardwan, of to be the offenders, 

9th March Interry. 21. — Are you of opinion that the number of crimes 
1802. • committed annually in the district under your jurisdiction, has increas- 

ed or diminished, since the year 179S ; and to what cause do you 
ascribe the increase or diminution ? 

Ans. 21. — I cannot assert that they have increased since the 
year 1793 ; but a reference to the calendars and the result of the trials, 
will evince that they have been lamentably numerous, in each siibse- 
quent year. There is, however, every prospect that they will be less 
frequent henceforward, from the number of offenders who have been 
punished on conviction, by transportation, amounting in the two last 
years to upwards of two hundred ; and 1 may fairly hope a good effect, 
from having brought many of the most notorious sirdars or heads of 
gangs to justice. 

Interry. 22 — What crimes of enormity are most prevalent in the 
district under your authority ; what is the cause of the prevalence of 
such crimes ; and what are the means you would recommend to be 
adopted for their suppression ? 

Ans. 22. — The crime the most prevalent in this district is daeoity 
or gang robbery, and the calendars exhibit few other crimes ; this 
however is frequently accompanied with murder ; and if I had not 
experienced it, to be equally prevalent in oilier districts far less popu- 
lous, and indeed where the population did not afford hands sufficient 
for the purposes of tillage and agriculture, I should Imve ascribed its 
frequency in this jurisdiction, to the excess of population, in the lower 
order ; but I am persuaded, that it is a calling, and hereditary with 
them, the same as any other trade followed by the lower classes of 
Hindoos. — It is the most certain mode of robbery, from their going in 
large gangs, for the acquisition of booty, and the most difficult of con- 
viction, and therefore is preferred. An increased number of tannalis 
would certainly prove serviceable for checking the frequency of this 
crime ; and I am of opinion that the transportation of all convicted of 
it, whether principals or accessories would have a good effect. 

Interry. 23, — Do the Inhabitants in general of the district sub- 
ject to your jurisdiction keep arms in their houses ; what description 
of arms do they retain, and for what purposes are the arms retained 1 

Ans. 23. — They do in general, and I may say without exception ; 
for scarcely a person is to be seen without a tulwar and shield. The 
higher and middling order have these and matchlocks, . some as appen- 
dages of State^ others for their own defence and’ protection • and the 
arms retained by tl}e lower order, either for their own protection, or 
for purposes of robbery are of every description— matchlocks, tulwars, 
spears, long swords, hatchets, axes, bows and arrows, 

Interry. 24. — ^Aro there any brick or mud forts in your district ; 
in what state are the forts, and what is the nature of. their construc- 
tion 1 

Ans. 24 — ^There arc no brick forts that I am informed of in this 
district, but tlie I'emains of several mud are visible. These wei^e, origi- 
nally constructed for the security and protection of the inhabitants 
against, the Mahrattas, who frequently harrassed it, with incursions of 
horse ; and when the internal government of tlie country eOTerieneed 
frequent convulsions from changes. Since the accession of the Company 
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and tbe protection afforded by the establishment of the military station Answers o! 
at Midiiapore, they have been neglected as useless ; and nothing now Maoistrfte^ ei 
remains of them but the ditches and the bastions covered with jungle. Burdwaa, of 

Interry 25, — What proportion do the Hindoo bear to the Maho- March 
inedan inhabitants, in the district subject to your authority ; and what 
do you suppose to be the number of the inhabitants of your district 
of all descriptions ? 

Ans. 25. — I have no data to guide me in the answer to this inter- 
rogatory, but the number of villages^ and the number of houses in each 
village ; and supposing each house, on an average to contain four persons, 

•which I consider a low average, the number of inhabitants would 
amount to one million seven hundred and eighty thousand ; and I think 
the number may be computed at two millions. Of the number, I 
suppose 1-lG to be the proportion of the Mahomedans. 

Interry. 20. — What are the names of the persons possessing 
the highest rank, and the greatest opulence in the district subject to 
your jurisdiction ; what number of followers, armed or otherwise, are 
they supposed to maintain in their service ; and do they appear abroad 
with such followers armed ? 

Ans. 20. — The only persons possessing rank in this district are 
the lajahs of Burdwan and Bissenpore : the name of the former, Taijee 
Olmnd, and of the latter, Chyton Sing ; but neither of these maintain 
any folio wet's in their service, hiring a retinue for the purpose of State, 
when they appear abroad, either on visits of ceremony or other occa- 
sions. The former is not supposed to possess much wealth, nor do I 
believe that he has any exclusive of his zemindarry ; and the latter, 
has the title only left ; the greater part of the lands which composed 
liis zemindarry having been sold for arrears of rent, and the rest, now 
under attachment, preparatory to the sale. 

The other zemindars are of no considerable rank ; and many of the 
most principle have their concerns managed by an agent, having their 
own residence in Calcutta, or in that part of the district comprehended 
in the Hooghly jurisdiction. There are several very considerable mer- 
chants, who carry on an extensive trade in salt, tobacco, grain and 
cloth ; such are the following : Takorc Doss, Nundee, Gocul Chund 
Koond, Preym Chund Gooey, Sartuch Syne, with several others ; and 
most of the principal shroffs and banking houses in the country have 
tlicdr agents for conducting their concerns in the district. 

Interry. 27.' — Are there any persons in the district subject to 
your authority supposed to be disaffected to the British Government ; 
and what are their names ; and to what means do you resort for 
superintending their conduct ? Have these persons any influence in 
the district^ and to what extent 1 

Ans. 27. — 'I know not of any in the least disaffected to the 
British Government ; and am very certain there are none, possessing 
any influence to disturb it. 

Interry, 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Government 
in India, where that Government to declare itself to be the sole source 
of honour within its territories, and to confer titles and other marks of 
distinction on its native subjects 1 

Ans. 28, The natives of Bengal, and of the provinces generally, 

I believe, are not famed for possessing gratitude, in any eminent degree ; 
but it cannot ho supposed that the adoption of the measure suggested 
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Answers of ia tliis interrogatory, will make them less grateful ^ and I am of 
'■tlie Judge and opinion that it will contribute to strengthen their attachment to the 

S-WM ^ of British Government, and prove serviceable, as encouraging to acts of 
stb March good conduct, to merit the mark of distinction proposed to be con- 
1802. ferred. 

Interiy. 29.— What is the state of the roads, bridges, and other 
public works in the district under your authority, and at whose ex- 
pense are they kept in repair ? , , , . . 

Ans. 29. — In as far as the information required by this interro- 
o^atory as respects the roads, I have great satisfaction in stating, that the 
authority given me by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor 
General in Council, to employ the convicts upon them, has enabled me 
to put them into a state of repair, in which they were never before 
known, and that this has been done, without any other expense than 
that necessarily incurred and paid by Government, for the implements 
of the work. The three grand and most useful roads leading to Hoogh- 
ly, Culna, and Gutwa, which may properly be termed the ports of the 
dikrict have been completely re-made. A fourth leading to Beerb- 
lioom is in a considerable state of forwardness ; and I propose, in the 
course of a few days, to commence another to join the military road 
leadin<v to Midnapore. Besides those mentioned, and which include an 
extent” of more than fifty coss, a variety of others equally useful to the 
inhabitants have been made in the town and its vicinity ; and I beg 
leave, in farther answer to this part of the interrogatory, to subjoin the 
flattering testimony given by the acting third judge of the court of 
circuit, in a paragraph of his letter to me at the close of the last sessions 
held at this station ; observing, that Mr. Bruce was formerly a resident 
in it for many years, and consequently the improvements more visible 

to him. . , , . . 1 . X. 

“ The roads in this district are peculiarly deserving the attention 

“ of Government ; and the manner in which you have employed the 
“ convicts have been attended Avith the best success. — I need only 
“ instance the Cutwa, Culna, and Hooghly roads, independent of others 
“ which you had made to prove to the Nizamut Adawlut, the benefit 
“ the public has derived from your judicious application of the labour 
“ of the felons.” 

Some improvement has also been made in bridges. ^The new one 
constructed by bis lordvship’s orders across the Banka Nulla, from ite 
extent, and the superior manner in which it has been executed, is 
really a magnificent work, the admiration of the inhabitants, and of 
every person who sees it j and its usefulness, I trust, is satisfactorily 
proved in the report which accompained my letter to Mr. Secretary 
Dowdeswell, under date the 13th November last, showmg that the 
number of persons who crossed it in one month amounted to 180,000. 

The expense incurred in the construction of the above bridge, 
amounting to about 20,000 Eupees, with the exception of a small part 
has been defrayed at my recommendation, from the fine and forfeiture 
levied from the rajah and his vakeels,— the rest by Government : and 
a few others have been built, but these are inconsiderable works, and 
the expense of them been defrayed, partly by Government, and partly 
by the voluntary contributions of private individuals. _ The road.s, 
however, in this district, arc still very defective in bridges, many 
more new ones being requisite, and the old requiring repair ; and I 
i’cgret exceedingly that I have pot the means of improving and making 
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them more useful and beneficial to the country ; but, without the aid 
of Government^ or a tax being levied for the purpose, the intercourse 
must continue subject to much difficulty from this defect in the roads ; 
and it is the more to be 'regretted from the district, as I have belore 
observed, being destitute of the convenience and advantage of an 
inland navigation. 

Interry, 30. — How are the convicts in the district usually em- 
^ , ployed, and is there any manner of employ- 

^ Sic on</. them which* 

Ans. 30.— In reply to the preceding interrogatory, I have mention- 
ed the convicts to be employed in the repairs of the public roads 
through the district, in the town and its vicinity, and I hope it will be 
admitted, that they cannot be more usefully or beneficially employed; 
and that the public has already derived considerable advantage from 
this application of their labour. The security of the employment also, 
in as far as apprehension of escapes might have been an objection to 
it, is proved, from my not having lost a man from the time they have 
been upon the duty now two years ; and that the labour and exercise 
liave been conducive to their health is clearly shown from the few 
deaths that have occurred among them. 

Interry. 31. — What is the state of the. jail in your zillah ? 

Ans. 31,— The jail in this zillah is a very extensive brick building, 
and with the others of mud, constructed for the accommodation of the 
increased number of prisoners, very secure, and. in very good condi- 
tion ; the former, requiring merel}" white-washing annually, and the 

latter, new thatching. ^ i • i t, -i -- 

The number of prisoners confined in them is 1,327, of which llo 
are dewanneo or debtors, who are in a large spacious house, affording 
them every accommodation, separate from the building allotted for the 
convicts ; and the others confined in the fouj dairy department. 

Interry, 32. — ^What is your opinion of the expediency of grantii^ 
to zemindars, farmers, and other persons of character in your zillan, 
commissions empowering them to act as justices of the peace ? Do you 
think that such a measure will contribute to the suppression of crimes, 
and to facilitate the apprehension of offenders 1 By what rules would 
you regulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such persons— would you 
confine it to the estates or farms of the persons to whom the commis- 


sions might be granted, or otherwise ? . . ^ 

Ans, 32. — From what I have mentioned in the course 
replies to the preceding interrogatories of the zemindars ^ 
farmers in this district, it must be seen that the adoption of the mea- 
sures suggested in this interrogatory, if it is not impracticable, is not 
advisable in this zillah; and I am persuaded that to vest them with 
the powers- proposed, would not only prove nugatory for the objects 
intended, but he highly delrimental to the country, and destructive of 
the peace of the inhabitants. Few of the zemindars and farmers of any 
respectability reside on their estates and farms ; to exercise ^ ‘ 

effect for the purposes, and to allow them to delegate the “ 

vest their agents or under-farmers with it. the worst a,nd most mis- 
chievous consequences are to be apprehended from ^ ^ * 

In other zillahs, the same objections to the adoption of the measure 
may not exist, and where it can he adopted, it certainly woul ma - 
ally contribute to the suppressiou of crimes, and to iacilitate tbe ap- 
prehension of otrenders ; but in any, 1 should deem it^^advisable to 
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„ confine the extent of the jurisdictions to the estates or farms of the 

Magktrate^ of to whom the Commissions were granted. 

Burdwan, of Interry, 33. — Are there any new rules or regulations, which you 
ISO'^ would recommend to be adopted, as being calculated in your opinion 

for the suppression of crimes in general ? 

Ans. 33.— I am not aware that any rules or regulations are neces- 
sary for the purpose, but an increased number of tannahs, as suggested 
in my answer to the 22nd interrogatory would be useful. 

Interry. 34. — ^What has been the operation of the last regulation 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of 
drunkenness ? Are you of opinion that the establishment of the taxes 
now levied on spirituous liquors have rendered the vice of drunken- 
ness more prevalent 1 

Ans. 34. — I am sorry to say that the regulation has not operated 
to lessen the vice in any sensible degree ; but that it has not had this 
eSect in this district, is much to be ascribed to the great extent of the 
Police tannah jurisdiction, and fco the insufficiency of the establish- 
ments to perform the duties required from them by the regulation in 
addition to the other duties which they have to perform. Whether 
from this or whatever other cause, it is certain that both the regulation 
and the taxes have proved inadequate to check the vice, and I am 
doubtful whether it is not more prevalent than it was before the esta- 
blishment of those taxes. 

Interry. 35. — Do any measures occur to you, the adoption of 
which, would in your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants of the district ? 

Ans. 35. — The institution of schools for the instruction of the 
young rising generation, Mahomedans and Hindoos, with examiners 
appointed to see that attention is paid to their education, and books 
printed and distributed at the public expense among the young children 
attending the schools, would doubtlessly have a good effect upon the 
character of both. The establishment of some English schools would 
also, I am of opinion, prove useful, and be attended with good effects 
in time ; but the education in these should be gratis ; and the progress 
of the children be inspected, by the magistrate of the district : and I am 
persuaded that the most beneficial consequences will result from the 
late institution at the presidency by the present administration, and 
that it will be found to contribute more to the improvement of the 
moral character of the natives, than any thing done for the purpose 
by any former administration. ^ 

It is also much to be wislied that Government could employ the 
poor in any kind of labor, that their own industry could produce a 
subsistence, as this would lessen the number of thefts, whose frequency 
makCfS them be considered, in a less odious light than they would, if 
they seldom occurred. And vice being progressive, the institution of 
some ecmrts in the interior of the country, for the cognisance of all 
petty offerees against morality and good order would prove useful for 
checking its progress. 

, The establishments I have suggested will doubtless bo attended 
with expense; but where the objects in view are of so much real im- 
portance, the expense should not be considered ; and surely, something 
more than protection is due from Government. 

Ipterry, 3&.~In your opinion, what has been the effect of the 
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regulation which declares persons convicted of the crime of prejiiry’ 
liable to be marked in the forehead 1 

Ans. 36. — I I|,ave not known an instance where the punishment 
lias been inflicted, and therefore cannot speak of its effects. — The per- 
sons generally suspected of the crime are the low abd illiterate, and 
to prove it wilful against them is difficult ; nor is it my opinion that 
this punishment for the crime can be attended with any good effects 
[nterry. 37. — What has been the operation of the punishment of 
transportation introduced by the Eritish Government ? 

Ans. 37. — -I am sorry to say, that although the most sensibly felt of 
any, yet has not operated in any perceptible degree, to deter from the 
commission of the crimes exposing the offenders to it ; but from the 
etFect it has upon the individuals who suffer it, extending to their 
families and connexions, I can entertain but little doubt that this very 
desirable object of the punishment will be answered in the course of 
time ; and i am happy to add that some instances have recently oc- 
curred in this xiliah, wherein I have experienced it to have a very 
good cfliict, by inducing tliose who have been sentenced to it, with a 
view to procure its mitigabion, to impeach their accomplices, whereby 
I have beet! enabled to bring a number of offenders to justice 3 nor has 
the b(meflt been confined to this, for it has bred distrust amongst them, 
and this, in its consequences, I may fairly hope, will do much towards 
destroying the gangs. 

J ntoJTy, 38, — Are you of opinion that the Mahomedan criminal law, 
with the alterations of that law made by the British Government, is 
administenul with too much lenity, or with too much severity ; and 
what do yon suppose to be the consequences produced by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in which the criminal law is in your opinion admin- 
istered? ^ . 1 

Ans. 38. — ^The punishment of mutilation formerly inflicted, 
certainly operated with more effect to deter from crimes than that 
sul)stituted by the British Government in lieu of it, has hitherto been 
found to have done ; but I am far from being an advocate for the 
re-introduction of that cruel punishment^ nor & it in my opinion 

necessary. ^ ^ 

The law, with the alterations made in it by the British Govern- 
ment, does not appear to me to be administered, either with too uiuch 
severity, or with too much lenity, but in a proper mean ; though 1 
could wish the punishment of transportation to be inflicted more fre- 
cuiently, from a persuasion of its eflica^ ; afld Whore it caUnot mke 
place, 1 would suggest the removal' of oflenders from the scene 01 their 
depredations, and from their connections, to the jail of some remote 
ssillah as likely to be attended with good effects. . ir 4.1 

Interry. What is* the nature of the general cotlduct^ ot the 

Europeans not in the service of the Company, who reside within your 


jiirisdietioh ?' 

Ans. 89. — I am happy to have it in my power to say, that it ‘has 

been sueh^ as to meet with my* approbation,— correct, regular, and 

moral ; and it is' a’ Justice I owe them to observe, that ^ ^ 

known an instance of complaint against any of them since 1 nave Deen 

at the station now three years; w 

Interry. 40.— What is the general Oopdition of the weavers and 
other manufacturers in your Jurisdiction ? Are the existing laws and 
regulations well calculated for ensuring' justice to the weaveib ana 
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Answers of man-ufacturers in their dealings with the officers of the Company and' 
MrgfeSe^of private European mero^nts ; and also for enabling the officers of 
Burdwan, of Company, and the individual European merchants, to obtain from 
9th March the weavers and manufacturers, the punctual performance of their 
1802. engagements for the provision of goods ? 

Ans. 40, — I am really incompetent to speak to the general con- 
ditien of the weavers and other manufacturers in this zillah, having 
little or no intercourse with them; but from every information 
I cau obtain from the merchants, both European and Native, I under- 
stand it to be good, and I believe it is equal to what it wilLbe found 
in any other district ; and with respect to the laws and regulations, I 
can only observe, that I have had no complaints, nor am I aware that 
they are defective for the purposes mentioned in the Interrogatory. 

Zillah Burdwan,7 (Signed) E. THOMPSON, 

ilfarcA 1802. ) Judge and Magistrate. 


To George Dowdeswell, Esq., 


Sir, 


Seeretai'y to the Goveo'nment. 


Accompanying, we have the honor to transmit our Eeplies to the 
Interrogatories forwarded with your letter of the 29th of October last. 
We are, Sir, your most obedient humble servants. 


Zillah 24 Pergunnahs, 
Eohjdarry Adawlut, 
1st July 1802. 


(Signed) Ghas. F; Martyh. 
( „ ) W. C. Blaquiere. 

( „ ) A. Macelew. 

( „ ) E. Thorntohi, 


Answers to Interrogatories received by the Magistrates of the 24 
pergnnnahs and districts adjacent to Calcutta, from the Secretary to 
Government, under date the 29th October 1801. 

Para. 1st. — The thirteen first Interrogatories applying expressly 
to the adminstration of the civil law; and the Dewanny Adawlut, with, 
all its records, having been removed to Hooghly previous to our taking 
charge of the foujdarry duties of the 24 pergunnahs and districts 
adjacent to Calcutta, we are unable to furnish the information required 
by Government, on. the several points noticed therein we commence 
therefore, with the 14th Interrogatory, as the first in, the paper, that 
does not immediately apply to the Dewanny department. 

14th Interrogatory, para. 2. — There are 190 seminaries, in which 
the Hindoo law, grammar, and metaphysics are taught in the districts 
subject to our jurisdiction. These institutions are maintained, from 
the produce of certain birmooter or charity lands, and by the voluntary 
contributions of opulent Hindoos residing in their respective neighbour 
hoods. The annual expense of these seminaries is estimated at 19, .500 
Eupeee. ' 

n/r ^“^7 onejmadrissa or seminary ip, which the 

Mtoomedan law is taught, in the 24 pergunnahs and districts adjacent 
to Caleutte It is supported from the produce of certain lackrajee 
lands, and superintended by a moolavie, named Amsah. ul dien., 
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15 til Infcerry, para 4. — We are sorry that we cannot make any Answers of 
favorable report respecting tlie moral character of the inhabitants of 
the districts, subject to our jurisdiction. The lower classes are, in gene- u ^^Pergun- 
ral, profligate and depraved. The moral duties are little attended to ^lahs, 1st July 
by the higher ones. All are litigious in the extreme, and the crime of 
prejury was never, we believe, more practised amongst all ranks than 
at present. 

Para. 5. — The system introduced by the British Government for 
the administration of the law, and for the conduct of the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, does not therefore appear to have improv- 
ed the moral character of its inhabitants. The mildness and lenity 
which pervades that system, is not, we think, by any means adapted 
to the general character of the people, whose vices and crimes can only 
be controlled by vigilant superintendence and severe example. 

Para. 6. — The depravity of the native character may also, we 
think, be in a great measure attributed to the total want of attention 
shown to the maxims and discipline inculcated by the Hindoo religion. 

These maxims were either made the source of emoluments, or were 
wholly neglected, under the Mahomedan Government ; and under the 
British one, they do not appear to have been considered, as a requisite- 
part of the system introduced by that Government, for the administra- 
tion of the laws, and for the internal regulation of the country. 

Para. 7. — Outward forms of religion are the only ones at present 
observed ; and the use of spirituous liquors, debaucherry, and number- 
less other vices, which formerly met with the severest checks and pun- 
ishments, and are now practised with impunity amongst all classes. 

Para, 8. — Under the ancient Hindoo Government, the conduct of 
individuals was carefully watched by the perramanuks and heads of 
classes, and when reprehensible, met with severe public censure and 
excommunication from the class to which the offender belonged, and 
to which he could not be restored without the rajah’s permission. 

Para. .9. — The persons thus excommunicated, became entire out- 
castes ; no person could associate with them under pain of excommu- 
nication ; no washerman or barber could officiate for them under pain 
of iine and imprisonment ; nor were they allowed to return to society, 
till they were supposed to have made due atonement for the offences 
they had committed 

Para. 10. — We are of opinion that the renewal of this system, 
with some modifications under the control of the magistrate, would 
tend to improve very considerably the moral character of the inhabi- 
tants throughout the country. 

16th Interry, para. 11.— The inhabitants of the 24 pergunnahs 
and the adjacent districts, do, we believe, consider their private rights 
and property as secure from infringement, either by the executive 
officer of Government, or by the supreme executive authority itself, 
under the present constitution of the country, as they could possibly 
be under any form of government whatsoever. 

17th Interry, para. 12. — We have reason to believe that the 
24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts subject to our jurisdiction, 
are in a state of improvement, with respect to population, cultivation, 
commerce, &c. Our opinion is founded (and we have no doubt but it 
will be confirmed by the report of the collector, and the records of his 
office) on the quantity of waste ground and jungle that appears to 
have been brought into cultivation, and the number of gliaxits, religious 
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Answers ©f temples and other buildings that have lately been constructed by the 
Ma iSrate^^^ inliabitants^ 

Biifdwan,^ of 18th Interry. para. 13. — ^Weareof opinion that the inhabitants 
9feli MarcE of the districts subject to our jurisdiction, are in general satisfied 
1802« with the British Government, and with the protection and security 

they enjoy under its influence. 

i9th and 20th Interry, para. I4i. — The present system of Police is 
not, in our opinion, well calculated to secure the apprehension of 
offenders, or to answer the chief and principal object of all Police insti- 
tutions — that of preventing the commission of crimes, by a constant and 
vigilant watch over the conduct of such of the inhabitants as, from 
their general habits and character, may be supposed most likely to 
engage in them ; nor are the Police establishments in the 24 pergunnahs 
and adjacent districts, adequate, in our opinion, to the duties required 
of them. 


Para. 15.— The increase of these establishments, would in some 
measure, remedy the evil noticed in the first part of the preceding 
paragraphs, and enable the darogahs to keep a more effectual watch 
over the conduct of the inhabitants of their respective jurisdictions, 
than they can possibly be expected to do, with the present establish- 
ment. 


Para. IG. — The burkundazes now employed under the darogahs, 
are neither sufficient in number, or calculated, from their character and 
occupation, to be useful officers of Police, any further than relates to the 
seizure of such offenders as may be pointed out to them, and of con- 
ducting them, when apprehended to the magistrate’s cutcherry. To 
the more important business of Police, that of preventing the commission 
of crimes, and tracing out the perpetrators, they are wholly inadequate. 

Para. 17.— We would therefore recemmend, that instead of in- 
creasing the establishment of burkundazes, a certain number of choukey- 
dars be employed under eabh of the darogalis. The duties of these 
choukeydars should be to ascertain the character, connexions, and 
occupation of the inhabitants of those parts of the district in which 
they are respectively stationed, and to report the same to the darogah. 
The tracing out of offenders should be left chiefly to the choukeydars ; 
and the burkundazes, whose numbers are suflicient for the purpose, 
might be employed in securing and conducting them to the magistrate’s 
cutcherry. 

Para 18, — We would also recommend, with a view to secure the 
immediate attention of the darogahs to the more important business of the 
Police under their respective jurisdictions, and to stop, what we have 
reason to believe is at present made the source of very improper emolu- 
ment ; that the authority vested in them by Section 12, Begulation 
XXII of 1793 ; of receiving razenamahs, and discharging the parties ex- 
ecuting the same be withdrawn ; and that in all cases where the darogah 
is now authorized to receive razenamahs, he do in future take security for 
the appearance of the parties before the magistrate, or, in the event of 
their refusing, or being unable to give such security, that he forward 
them forthwith to the magistrate’s cutcherry. The subject of com- 
plaint, in which the darogahs have the power of receiving razenamahs, 
are in all instances so trifling, and in general so groundless, that were 
the plaintiff assured, when instituting his charge, that he must sub- 
stantiate the same before the magistrate, he would, we conceive, in 
Aety few instances proceed ; and probablj" the ends of Justice and the 
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purposes of Police would be more effectually answered, by discourag- , 

ing, as far as possible, complaints of so Mvolous a nature as those 

which the darogahs are authorized to settle. 24 ” Pergan- 

21st Interry, para. 19. — The records of our office do not enable us 
to report, with any degree of accuracy, the number of crimes committed ‘ 
annually in the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts, from the year 
1793 to the period of our taking charge. We have reason to believe 
that the Police darogahs were by no means regular in reporting the 
crimes committed within their respective jurisdictions, and that num- 
bers were perpetrated, which never came to the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrate. We are happy, however, in observing, that capital crimes of 
all descriptions, and that of dacoity in particular, have decreased con- 
siderably during the last two years, in the districts under our charge. 

Para. 20. The following are the causes to which the frequent 
commission of crimes in general, and that of dacoity in particular, 
may we think, be in a great measure attributed. 

First. — The removal of all responsibility in matters of Police 
from the zemindars. 

Second. — The want of power in the magistrates to try all crimi- 
nal cases, and to punish aU offenders convicted of crimes that are not 
of a capital nature. 

Third. — The delay attending the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and the length of time that elapses before criminal prosecutions 
are brought to a conclusion. 

Fourth. — The want of a house of correction for the commitment 
of vagabonds and idle and disorderly persons of all descriptions, the 
good effects of which are very evident in the town of Calcutta. 

Fifth. — The want of additional regulations to prevent the sale 
and purchase of stolen property. 

Sixth. — The inadequate punishment inflicted on offenders, when 
convicted of the crimes laid to their charge. ’ 

Seventh.— The difficulty with which prosecutors and witnesses 
can be prevailed upon to come forward. 

22nd Interry, para. 21.— The crime of dacoity appears to have 
been more frequent than any other in the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent 
districts since the year l793. Its prevalence may, we think, be 
attributed, in addition to the causes .set forth in our reply to the 
19th and 20th interrogatories, to the number (if we may be allowed 
the expression) of hereditary dacoits, by whom, when we took charge 
of our office, we found these districts infested. Dacoity was their 
profe.ssion, the one which their .ancestors had probably for generations 
followed, and which profligacy, united with indolence, prevented them 
from relinquishing. 

23rd Interry, para. 22.— Arms are not in general kept by the 
inhabitants of the district subject to our jurisdiction ; birjebaussies, 
armed with tulwars, are however retained, though not in any great 
number, by some of the zemindars and talookdars residing within our 
jarisdietion, for the purpose of guarding their property against the 
depredations of dacoits, and in some instances, we believe, to assist 
in collecting their rents, and to overawe the adjoining zemindars, 
with whom they are frequently at variance. They are also occasion- 
ally used as hircarrahs, to run before their master’s palanquins in Cal- 
cuttii as well as in the Mofussil. 

Para 33.— The number of attendants of this description ought 
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SOfch Inteny. Piira. 35. — A number of the convicts at this station Answers of 
are employed in repairing some of the public roads in the vicinity of the Magis- 
Calcutta, in digging a tank near the jail at Jiussapuglali, and in making 
bricks for the roads. ^ uahs, 1st luiy 

Para. 36. — The niimher of guards requisite to superintend and t802. 
watch the convicts thus employed^ prevents our keeping so many of 
them to work, as we could wish, and as the preservation of their health 
seems to require. 

Para. 37. — The construction of a house of correction in the vicinity 
of the jail, %vhere all the convicts who are capable of work might be 
kept to constant labour, with a very small addition to the present esta- 
blishment of guards, would remedy the evil noticed in the preceding 
paragraph, and appears to us to be a preferable mode of employing 
them. 

31st Interry. Para. 38. — In reply to this interrogatory, we beg 
leave to submit the following extract from the judge of circuit’s let- 
ter to the magistrate, under date the i)th March 1802. — '' Your jail is 
in excellent order, and your prisoners well employed are in good 
health.’' 

32ud Interry. Para. 39. — From the general character of the zemin- 
dars, farmers, and other inhabitants of these districts, we do not think 
that it would be advisable to vest any of them with tlie powers of 
justices of the peace ; on the contrary, we are of opinion that such a 
measure, so far from being in any way benchcial to the Police of the 
district, would be a source of great oppression to the lower class of the 
inhabitants, and of innumerable complaints to the magistrate,. 

33rd Interry. Para. 40. — We submit, witli dofexenee to the con- 
sideration of Government, the following rules a.nd regulations, as cal- 
culated in our opinion, to amend the present system of Police, and to 
check the commission of crimes in general. 

Para. 41. — First, to hold the zemindars in some degree responsible 
for the conduct of persons in their employ, and others residing on 
their respective estates. 

Para, 42. — At present, we have reason to believe, though it is 
difficult to establish proof against them, that the zemindars not only in 
many instances encourage and harbour dacoits, but frequently partake 
of the property ])lundered by them. 

Para. 43. — The choukeydars and pykes employed by them are 
concerned in almost every dacoity committed in the districts subject 
to our jurisdiction ; and we have no doubt, were the zemindars held 
in some degree responsible for the conduct of llieir choukeydars, and for 
that of others residing under their protection, that robberies and thefts 
would be much less frequent than at present. 

Para. 44. — With this view, therefore, wo beg leave to recommen<I, 
that the zemindarsbe called upon to enter into inucMlkas, and forfeit 
a certain sum of money in every instance where it shall be proved 
that they have entertained any person of notorious had character in 
their service, or allowed any such to reside on their respective estates. 

Para. 45, — Second, to authorize the magistrates, assivsted by law 
officers, to try all criminal causes, and to punish all offenders convicted 
of crimes that are not of a capital nature. 

Para, 46. — To ensure the speedy administration of justice, ami tc^ 
render the magistrates more efficient in their I’cspective Juris(1i(dions> 
it appears to us parti<udar1v advisable, Gnat they should tlui 
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power of trying offences of all descriptions, and inflicting punishment, 
tmfces of fhe in capital cases only, or when the criminals are sentenced to 

24 Pergiin- he transported to the confirmation of the Nizamnt Adawlnt. 

1802 . ^Para. 47. — The trouble, loss of time and expense that attends a 

‘ criminal prosecution on the present system, is, in our opinion, a seri- 

ous evil ; and not only induces many who have been robbed, to put 
up with the loss they sustain, rather than apply to the Police ofiicers 
for re-redress, but prevents numbers from coming forward with infor- 
mations that would be highly beneficial to the community, and which 
we have no doubt would in numberless instances be preferred, were 
the administration of justice more prompt and speedy than at present. 

Para. 48. — We. have now had charge of the foujdarry duties of 
the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts for upwards of two years ; 
and during that period, only three jail deliveries have taken place. 
The consequence of this delay has been, that numbers of criminals of 
the most daring description, against whom, when committed for trial, 
there was the most full and complete evidence, have escaped, and been 
again let loose on society; owing to the death or illness of some of 
the principal witnesses, to their being kept collusively out of the way 
at the trial, or not being correct in their evidence before the court of cir- 
cuit, as when the case was fresh in their memory before the magistrate. 

Para. 49. — The depredations of dacoits within this jurisdiction 
have been, during the last two years, in general confined to houses of 
the lower classes of natives, from whence they could expect little or no 
opposition ; and the value of the property stolen, has, in few instances 
exceeded 30 or 40 Rupees. A man therefore, who has been robbed of 
property to that amount, and who resides probably at the distance of 
20 or 30 miles from the magistrate's cutcherry, must in the first in- 
stance, after making his application to the Police darogah, attend with 
his witness before the magistrate : further evidence may be requisite, 
and it is probably twelve or fourteen days before the investigation 
can be brought to a conclusion. The magistrate then, with the fullest 
conviction of the guilt of the prisoners, commit them for trial before 
the court of circuit; and at the expiration of six, or as it may be two 
or three months, the prosecutor and his witnesses must again attend, 
and are probably again detained for some weeks before the trial comes 
on. After this long attendance, loss of time, and, notwithstanding the 
allowance made to poor and indigent witnesses, some expense to them- 
selves, they have too often the mortification to see the prisoner, whose 
guilt was fully estahJished before the magistrates escape with impunity. 

Para. 50. — The prosecutor is also in many instances more indiffer- 
ent as to the event of the trial, when it comes forward that he was at 
the time of his appearance before the magistrate ; threats have proba- 
bly been conveyed in a circuitous mode, both to himself and his 
witnesses, and they in consequence think it more politic on their 
appearance before the court of circuit, to soften than to urge what they 
have stated before the magistrate. Persons who have families and 
property, deem it extremely rash and dangerous to prosecute, or appear 
as witnesses against men of such desperate character as the dacoits of 
this country, Indeed, it is with the utmost difficulty that they can be 
prevailed upon to come forward, even in cases where they have re- 
ceived personal injury, and when they have not to speak to the persons 
of the prisoners, but merely to identify the property found in their 
possession. 
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Para. 51.~Tlie evils which we have here noticed would, we con- ^ 

ceive, bean a great measure done away, the prosecutors and witnesses 
be induced to come forward with more alacrity, the ends of justice be 24 Pergtia- 
more effectually answered, and a considerable saving arise to Govern- naLs, 1st Jmly 
ment, if the magistrates were nominated judges in the foujdarry, as well 
as in the Dewanny department, 

Para. 52. — To enable the judges thus nominated, to act with 
energy and effect, they should, we conceive, be invested with the same 
powers as are now exercised by the courts of circuit. They should be 
assisted by law officers, and a monthly statement of their proceedings 
should be transmitted to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Para. 53. — If so material an alteration as the one which we have 
now ventured to suggest in the judicial system, should not be deemed 
expedient or advisable, we submit, with deference to the consideration 
of Government, the necessity of increasing the powers which the ma- 
gistrates axe at present allowed to exercise, and of authorizing them, in 
addition to the corporal punishment which they are now allowed to 
inflict, to imprison offenders, according to the circumstances of the case, 
for a period not exceeding one year, ^ t . • 

Para. 54. — We further beg leave to submit to the consideration 
of Government, the expediency of placing the subordinate officers of 
police entirely under the control of the magistrate ; at present the 
police darogahs, aware that they cannot be dismissed from office 
without a representation to Government, consider themselves in some 
degree independent of their immediate superior, and many instances 
must occur where, though the magistrate has not what he conceives to 
be a charge of sufficient magnitude to prefer to Government, he still 
finds the darogah wholly incompetent to the duties committed to his 
charge. We beg leave, therefore, to recommend, that Clause 6, Regu- 
lation II of 1793 be rescinded; and that the removal of the Police 
darogahs be left to the discretion of tlie magistrate. 

Para. 55. — The reward of ten Rupees for the apprehension of every 
dacoit, authorized by Section 18, Regulation XXII of 1793, does not 
appear to us a sufficient recompense for the hazard that must be run, 
and the expense that must frequently be incurred, in tracing out, 
apprehending, and prosecuting to conviction, offenders of so daring and 

dangerous a description. . . x ;i 

Para. 56.— We would therefore recommend, that instead ot the 
reward authorized by the section above^ noticed, the magistrates be 
allowed, in all instances where any notorious robber or thief shall be 
apprehended and prosecuted to conviction, to confer a reward not ex- 
ceeding one hundred Rupees ; that they be also authorized to confer 
rewards for the apprehension of offenders of an inferior description, 
suited to the circumstances of the case, and to the hazard that may 
have been run in apprehending them. 

Para. 57,— Third, — To establish certain regulations for prevent- 
ing the sale and purchase of stolen property. ^ , 

Para, 68.— The facility with which stolen articles of all descrip- 
tions are at present disposed of, encourages robbery and theft, and ren- 
ders detection extremely difficult, ^ 

Para. 59.— Itinerant purchasers of gold and silver ornameitts, ainl 
brass and copper utensils, which generally form the greater ^ part of 
the booty in a dacoity, are allowed to perambulate every dlstiict, and 
to purchase evm’y article offered for sale at half its value, without ask- 
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ing a single question, and without giving any notice whatsoever to the 
police officers. 

Para. 60. — These purchasers are in general in the employ of prin- 
cipal monied men at the metropolis or the foreign settlements, and 
brass-beaters, who have considerable manufactories at Cutwa and 
other places. 

Para. 61, — The gold and silver articles are either melted on the 
spot, or sent for that purpose to Calcutta, where the metal is refined, 
bi ought to the Government standard, and sold to the Mint 

Para. 62 — We have reason to believe, that several natives, appa- 
rently of great respectability, both in the Mofussil and in Calcutta, 
have made considerable sums of money by this nefarious traffic. 

Para. 63.— Brass and copper utensils are purchased, in the same 
manner, taken to the manufactories and melted down. 

Para. 64. — Besides the itinerant purchasers, numbers of Sonars 
and brass-beaters are established, in most parts of the different dis- 
tricts. These Sonars and brass-beaters purchase indiscriminately, from 
all descriptions of persons, whatsoever articles they offer for sale, 
and melt them down, or deface them, in such a manner as to render it 
impossible for the owners to recognise their property. 

Para. 65. — Wo are of opinion that itinerant dealers should be 
strictly prohibited from going about the country ; that established 
Sonars' and brass-beaters should be put, under certain restrictions, and 
that all persons purchasing for less than their real value, any articles 
that may afterwards prove to have been stolen shall be prosecuted, 
not merely as receivers of stolen goods, but as accessaries to the robbe- 
ry or theft, and punished accordingly. 

Para. 66, — Brass and copper utensils should be marked with the 
initials of the proprietor’s name, or the name at full length, together 
with that of the village in which they reside. 

Para. 67. — This might be easily done at the time of purchase by 
the brass-beaters, who should be subject to penalty, if they sell any 
utensils without marking them with the initials or name of the pui*- 
chaser. 

Para. 68. — The established Sonars and brass-beaters should be 
registered, and caused to make an entry of all articles brought to them 
to work up or melt down, with the head man of the village in which 
they reside, who should forward the same every week to the magis- 
trate. 

Para. 69. — Persons in the habit of lending money on pledges, 
should also he obliged to make an entry of them with the principal 
man of the village. 

Para, 70. — fourth. — ^To punish the commission of crimes in gene- 
ral, and those of dacoity, and perjury in particular with more severity* 

Para. 71.— The punishment by mutilation has been humanely 
abolished by the British Government, and that of imprisonment or 
transportation substituted in its place : — the former, unless attended 
with extreme hard labour is considered by the natives of this country 
as little or no punishment ; the latter, is however dreaded, and would 
still be more so, were it passed for a longer period, and more frequent- 
ly than at present. — It seems also expedient that the convicts ordered 
for transportation should be embarked immediately, or as soon as possi- 
ble after the confirmation of the sentence, for the place of their destina- 
tion, 
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Para. 72.— At present;, they are allowed to remain for years in the 
jail of the 24 pergunnahs, and some instances have occurred^ where of^tli© 
the periods for which they were transported have expired during their 24 Per^an- 
confinement in the jail. 

Para. 73. — The sentences passed at the jail deliveries, which have ^ 
taken place in these districts, since they were entrusted to our charge, 
have seldom, even in instances of dacoity exceeded seven years, and 
very few, considering the numbers tried, have been recommended for 
transportation. — In several instances, where the facts have been so 
fully established before the magistrates, as to make them conclude that 
the punishment could not be less than that of transportation for life, so 
different have those facts appeared before the court of circuit, or in so 
different a light has the court considered them, that the offenders have 
seldom been sentenced to more than five or six years’ imprisonment. 

Para. 74. — Punishments so inadequate to the crime of which the 
offenders are convicted, must, we conceive, and indeed it has in several 
instances come under our observation, coxrsiderably lessen that degi'ee 
of awe with which persons brought before the courts of circuit ought 
to look up to their decisions. Several notorious dacoits now in the 
jail at Russahpuglah, under sentences of four and seven years' impri- 
sonment, have ridiculed their punishment, and told the prosecutors to 
beware when they should be released. 

Para. 75, — Convinced that unless some severe examples are 
made, no effectual check can be given to the commission of dacoities, 
we submit, with deference to the consideration of Government, the ex- 
pediency of sentencing to death the perpetrators of every dacoity in 
which murder, wounding, or any cruel treatment whatsoever shall 
have been inflicted on the persons whose houses may have been 
attacked, or others ; and that in all instances when dacoity shall not 
liave been attended with any of these circumstances, the perpetrators 
be transported for life. 

Para. 76.— The crime of perjury, with exception to the town of 
Calcutta, appears to have risen to an alarming height throughout the 
Company's territories, and to call most loudly for a much severer degree 
of punishment than the existing regulations direct. 

Para. 77* — In addition therefore to the corporal punishment, 
public exposure and godeiia inscription, prescribed by Regulation 
XVII of 1797, we beg leave to recommend, that all offenders convicted 
of the crime of perjury, be transported for a period of not less than 
seven years. 

Para. 78. — Since the arrival of the judges now presiding in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the crime of peijury, which was formerly 
as prevalent at the Presidency as it now is in the Mofussil, has by the 
deservedly severe sentences passed by the Court on all offenders of this 
description, been almost effectually checked; and scarce an instance 
of perjury appears for some time past to have occurred in the Supreme 
Court* 

34th Interry* Para. 79 — The operation of the^ last regulation res- 
pecting the tax on spirituous liquors, has, we think, been beneficial 
in the districts subject to our jurisdiction. We have reason to believe 
that the vice of drunkenness is not so prevalent as fomierly^; and wo 
are of opinion that it would be less so, if the tax wore levied in its 
fullest extent, iliroaghout the 21 perg-mnah'* and districts adjaccut to 
Calcutta. 
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Aiswers of SStli Interry* Para. 80. — ^We are not at present aware of any 
iLe Magis- beyond those which we have already suggested, that would 

3? ^^Pergun- particularly conduce towards the improvement of the moral character 
Bats, 1st July of the inhabitants of our jurisdiction. 

3gtli Interry. Para. 81. — We are unable to speak as to the effect 
of the Regulation which declares persons convicted of the crime of 
perjury, liable to be marked on the forehead ; no instances haying yet 
come tinder our observation, in which the mark has been inscribed. 

37th Interry. Para. 82.— We are of opinion that the punishment 
of transportation has been attended with good effect, and that it would 
still be more beneficial to the police of the country, if the sentence 
was passed more frequently, and the convicts embarked immediately, 
or as soon as possible after its confirmation, for the place of their des- 
tination. 

38th Interry. Para. 83.— We have stated our opinion on the sub- 
jects noticed in this Interrogatory, in the 5th, 71st and 73rd preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

39th Interry. Para. 84.— The general conduct of the Europeans 
not in the service of the Company, who reside within our jurisdiction, 
is correct; and very few instances have occurred, of any complaint 
whatsoever having been preferred against them. 

40th Interry. Para. 85. — We believe the weavers and other manu- 
facturers in our jurisdiction to be well satisfied with their condition ; 
and that the existing laws and regulations are well calculated, both 
for ensuring justice to them, and for obtaining the punctual performance 
of their engagements with the officers of the Company, and the indi- 
vidual European merchants. 


Zillah, 24 Pergunnahs, &c. ) (Signed) C. F. MARTYN. 
Foujdarry Abawlxjt, > ( „ ) W. C. BLACQUIERE. 

1st July 1802. j ( „ ) A. MACKLEW. 

( „ ) E. THOROTON. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

Reports op judges of circuit on terminaton op their sessions. 

To 


James Stuart, Esq,, 

Megister to the Nizamut Adawlut^ Fort William^ 


Sib, 

No.;i.— Cal- I beg leave to report, that in conformity to the orders of Govern- 

CiSuit'^^lud Mient, I have proceeded to the several stations in the Calcutta division, 
SeisioB^isos. and held the sessions at each station except the last that of Zillah 24 
pergunnahs ; which duty Mr. Ramus has, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, undertaken to perform himself. 

2. The judge of circuit is required, by the Eegulations, to trans- 
mit to the INkamut Adawlut, a report respecting the Jails ;^the treat- 
ment or employment of the prisoner's ; the effect of the administration 
of the present system of laws ; and such other matters as may appea 
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to him deserving of notice. Accordingly, I now proceed to submit to Reports of 
the court such observations as occur to me on those subjects. Judges of Cir- 

3. The greatest part of the trials which have come before me n^tion^f tS 

were for robbery ; and, as far as I have had an opportunity of looking Sessioos. 
into the records of former years, this appears to have been always the — TT 

rtncjo JNO, i. — Cal» 

^ mi 1 1 ,1. . . , Olitta Court of 

4. I he whole number ot persons tried at the six stations, where Circuit, 3nd 

I have held the sessions is about 1,000; the number convicted, and 
sentenced to different punishments is 446. 

_ 5. On considering the number tried, and the number convicted, 
during the present circuit, when compared with the number tried, and 
convicted, of former circuits, 1 do not perceive, any material difference. 

They are rather diminished ; but not so much so, in my opinion, as to 
warrant any decisive conclusion in favor of the present system of 
Police, or administration of justice. On this subject I shall, in a sub- 
sequent part of this report, trouble the court with a few remarks. 

6. At Burdwan, Nuddea, and Jessore, substantial jails have been 
errected by Government, on the same plan, and appear to be well cal- 
culated for the purpose. But, from the i)rogressive increase of the 
number of convicts at all those zillahs, I conceive it will not be possible 
long to accommodate them. 

7. Indeed these three jails would have been full before this time, 
had not some of the convicts been removed from Nuddea and Jessore, 
to Midnapore ; and at Burdwan it as been usual to keep many hun- 
dreds constantly on the roads, where they sleep in tents or huts, pro- 
vided for the purpose. This plan seems to succeed, and I see no ob- 
jection to it. 

8. The ])ort a,t Midnapore foi-ms a very spacious and excellent 
jail, but it requires .some rt'pairs ; a.t present, half of it, is appropiiated 
to military purposes; and it is divided in the centre by a wall. The 
whole would contain about two thousand prisoners, without incon- 
venience. 

9. The jail of Ilooghly was, formerly, the private dwelling-house 
of a native. The situation is not good ; but, on the whole, I think the 
building answers the purpose tolerably well. 

10. 'J he jail at Beerbhoom is bad, being constructed of mud and 
straw, and situated on the worst spot that could well be chosen : at no 
station probably is a new jail so much wanted as at Beerbhoom. 

11. It may be inconvenient to Government to build a new jail 
at present ; bub the two grand objecte of security from fire, and from 
e.scape, may be accomplished at a very small expense, without any 
other building than a pucka wall of four sides, and .slight chappers 
erected in the inside, for the accomodation of the prisoners. 

1 2. I would propose, that a good spot be fixed upon by the 
magisirate, and a substantial wall erected, ten or twelve feet high, such 
fus will bear beams or arches, in case it should hereafter be determined 
to have a complete pucka jail. 

1 3. I think that, at all events, a square wall of two or throe 
liuiidred feet each side, with arches, and Syriam roofs in the inside, 
would answer every purpo.se of a jail, in this country. I do not clearly 
see tll(^ n(!cessity of large apartments and cells, in the style of a 
Kuro]Kian jail, such as have been erected, at a groat expense to' Govern- 
ment, in many parts of the country. 

14. The matter liow('vcv has, doubtless, been cotisiih'vod longago; 
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and the opinioBS of professional men must have been taken, previous- 
ly to the adoption of the plan on which Government thought proper to 
build so many expensive jails. 

15. Nevertheless, it is my duty at present to offer such observa- 
tions as occur to me on the subject ; and I submit the above suggestion 
for such consideration as the court may think it deserves. 

16. The convicts are employed, more or less, at every station of 
this division which I have visited ; but I doubt whether their work is 
every where of much public utility, and whether it is laborious, as it 
ought to be. 

17. The convicts are fed, clothed and accommodated, I think, 
better than the common labouring class of people, and their situation 
ensures them constant subsistence, even in a year of scarcity ; but they 
do not, generally speaking, work so hard as coolies. 

18. I beg leave to suggest, that at each zillah, some officer be 
entrusted with the superintendence of labouring convicts ; that such 
officer be held responsible for their being regularly employed in any 
particular species of public work to be recommended by the magis- 
trate, and that monthly I'eports be made of the progress of the work. 

19. I conceive the judges of circuit might, without impropriety, 
be empowered to banish convicts, from one zillah to another. This 
might prove of service, both as public benefit, in directing their labour 
to objects of the greatest utility, and likewise as holding out a now 
punishment, heavier than simple imprisonment, and lighter than 
transportation beyond sea. 

20. I take the liberty here to offer my opinion, that Section 5 of 
Regulation 2nd, i 799, rendering such convicts as escape, andap re-taken, 
liable to transportation, beyond sea, is a law which sometimes opera- 
tes with great severity ; particularly if, as I understand, no measures 
are taken by Government to enable the convicts to return to Bengal, 
at the expiration of the term of their sentences ; although it must be 
well known, that hardly any native possesses the means of procuring 
a passage for himself. 

21. It is a duty lately imposed on the judge of circuit to report 
upon the state of the embankments. I beg leave to mention, that I 
had BO opportunity of personally inspecting them, and that all the in- 
formation I am able to furnish respecting their condition, is the result 
of enquiries made by me, of the collectors and other persons, in the 
several districts which I have visited in the course of the circuit. 

22. The bunds of ziUah, and particularly those of Mundulgaiit, 
received much damage last year, owing to an extraordinary inunda- 
tion ; a regular investigation was made into the cause of their failure ; 
at present i learn that such measures have been taken to repair all the 
bunds of Burdwan which require it, as will afford the best prospect of 
their preservation in future. 

23. It is intended, I believe, to abandon several of the Mundul- 
gaut bunds, and never to repair them again. I conclude that such a 
measure has not been hastily resolved upon. I have not myself 
sufficient knowledge of the country, to form an opinion on the subject. 

24. Of the Nuddea bunds, I learnt that they suffered very little 
injury last rains, and that the zemindars, by whom they are kept in 
repair, in consideration of a deduction allowed them in their jumrna, 
have been directed to commence the repairs, I thiiik it imncccssary to 
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make any further remark, than, that to the best of my judgment, there Keporu oc 
is no danger of their being neglected. cuitfon tem^ 

25, The bunds of Midnapore, immediately under the superinten™ nation of their 
dence of the collector of that zillah, were very well secured from damage, Sessions, 
during the last rainy season ; and if the measures lately recommended ""ho.i.— C al- 
by the collector be approved, and carried into execution, I have no cut ta Court of 
<lonbt tlie state of the bunds will be perfectly substantial next year. 

The collector of Midnapore has directed Ms attention to the subject of 
the poolbundy, and in a very ample report to the Board of Revenue, 
has described certain abuses and oppressions, consisting eliiefiy of 
pressing ryots to work in the pools, which call aloud for a remedy. 

26. The bunds in the vicinity of Tumlook were last year put in 
a state of substantial repair, and suffered no material damage from in- 
undation ; but towards the end of the rains, a considerable extent of 
bund near the Roopuaraiii river was washed away, with the bank on 
which it stood, by the violence of the freshes from the hills. By the 
immediate construction of a new bund further inland, the greater part 
of pergunnah Tumlook was saved from destruction, with the loss of 
only a large tract of land to the zemindar, and a few houses of the 
lyots. 

27- The repairs of the bunds necessary for the protection of the 
country near Tumlook, against inundation in the ensuing rains, are 
now going on, under the superintendence of the salt agent, and pro- 
mise to be fully adequate to the purpose. But it is proper to mention, 
that if the customary bunds in the adjoining pergunnahs of Mina and 
Cossijiira be discontinu(3d (and it is reported their relinquishment is 
in agitation) it is the opinion of ilie salt agent of Tumlook, that a 
large portion of the lauds in that division, and those the most prodiK*- 
tive in salt will be greatly endangered. 

28. The bunds of Zillah Jessoro sustained less injury last year 
than for many years preceding. The acting collector has lately per- 
sonally inspected several of them ; and 1 understood from him, that 
the expense of the repairs for tlie next year will be less by about one- 
third than the amount usually laid out, 

29. I know not whether it would be practi<iablc, in some parts 
of the country to employ convicts in the bunds with advantage* 

Whenever a quantity of simple work, consisting chiefly of digging 
earth is performed, and a considerable number of workmen is required 
on a small extent of ground, the plan might perhaps answer, 

30. It being expected on this occasion, that I should submit to 
the Nizannit Adawlut what occurs to mo on the subject of the Police, 
and the administration of criminal juvstice, I shall endeavour to state 
my sentiments on those sub jejcts; premising only the local experience 
and information 1 ])osscss, lacing by no means extensive, I shall pos- 
sibly, in the little of novelty 1 have to offer, be very liable to fall 
into error. 

31. I shall coniine my remarks chiefly to the subject of dacoity, 
because I do not recollect that any other crime of magnitude, affecting 
the persons and property of the community (except perhaps perjury) 
has attained a very alarming height in this division, or appears to re- 
quire from m.6 any observations ; because any effectual measures taken 
to suppress dacoity, would at the same time contribute to put an end 
to all other breaches of the peace, and because dacoity is in itself, in 
my oj)hiioiL tln^ greatest evil existing in the country. 
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Tlie crime of dacoity, or robbery in gangs, consisting of from ten 
or fifty, sometimes above a hundred, prevails throughout this division, 
and I imagine throughout Bengal to an enormous extent. 

33. The crime of dacoity has, I believe, increased greatly since 
the British administration of justice, and I know nob that it has yet 

diminished. ' , ^ 

34. In a year of plenty, like the present, when feAV are m want 
of food or employment, dacoity will certainly prevail less, than in a 
year of scai-city. But generally speaking, taking one year with an- 
other, I doubt much whether dacoity is less frequent than heretofore. 

:k. In spite of the great difficulty of proof, numbers are convict- 
ed at every session, and still greater number detained in custody as sus- 
picious characters, till they give security for their good behaviour. 

36. The numbers of convicts confined at the six stations of this 
division, under sentence of imprisonment (independent of zillah,^ 24 
pergunnalis) is about 4,000 ; of them, probably nine-tenths are daeoits ; 
besides these, some hundreds have of late years been transported. The 
-ca'owing expense of the maintenance of such numbers of convicts, will 
probably soon excite the attention of Government. 

37. The number of persons convicted of dacoity, however great 

it may appear, is certainly small, in proportion to those who are guilty 
of the crime. This will be evident, if we consider the number who 
escape on trial, for want of satisfactory evidence, and the few brought 
to trial, in each case, in proportion to the numbers which it appears be- 
longed to the gang. ^ ^ 

38. Moreover, many robberies are committed that are never heard 
of by the judge of circuit ; some perhaps, that never reached the ears 
of the zillah magistrate. 

39. At Midnapore I find, by the reports of the Police darogahs, 
that in the year 1802, a period of peace and tranquillity, they sent 
intelligence of no less than ninety-three robberies, most of them, as 
usual, committed by large gangs : with respect of fifty-one of these 
ninety- three robberies or dacoities, nothing more was heard of them, 
than that they happened ; not a man was taken: — of the remaining 
forty-two, a very few, frequently only one or two in each gang, wei'o 
taken, and one hundred and thirty-eight have been convicte<l. 

40. It mu strict be supposed that dacoity prevails in the district 
of Midnapore to a greater extent, than in other districts of this divi- 
sion ; on the contrary, I think there is less, except perhaps in Beer- 
bhoom. In Burdwan, there is certainly three or four times as much. 
The Midnapore reports I mention, only, because they were made under 
my own eye, and I am satisfied of their accuracy. 

41. Moreover, they agree with my own observation at Jessore, 
and other places. If it is suspected that the reports are incorrect, or if 
they are admitted to be correct, and the prevalence of dacoity is denied 
to be so general in other zillahs, as T would suggest, inquiries may be 
made, and further proof, I conceive, furnislied witnout difficulty. 

42. It is unnecessary to describe the shocking cruelty and ferocity 
of daeoits, or the terror they inspire, among the most valuable classes 
of the community, I will just mention, tliat it is the usage of the 
country for those who have amassed a small sura of money, to conceal 
or keep it in their houses ; and that the case of a man robbed of all he 
possessed, the earnings of laborious industry for many years, is, to the 
best of my belief not uncommon. 
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43. The Nizamut Aclawlut know very well the nature of dacolty, 

and must be aware of the misery of the individuals, whose persons and cuitfra termL 
property are attacked by them. This the court know, since the worst nation of tteir 
cases are submitted to their revision. But 1 am not sure that they have Sesskas. 
an adequate idea of the extent to which dacoity prevails. 

44. At all events, what I have already said is, I i imagine, suffici- cutta Court "of 
eiit for my present purpose ; that is, susceptible of a remedy. It will Circuit, 2nd 
he proper to consider, shortly, the causes of the frequency of the crime 

of robbery. 

49. The causes generally assigned, are, the want of co-operation 
in guards and heads of villages ; the too great extent of darogahs juris- 
dictions ; the too small numbers of Police officers ; dislionesty of 
chokedars ; dread of the vengeance of dacoits ; cowardice in not resist- 
ing dacoits ; facility of disposing of goods robbed ; the general fear 
among the people of killing dacoits ; the low pay given to darogahs ; 
the great ease with which burglary is committed ; the repugnance in 
Hindoos to take the oath, and thereby contribute to the conviction of 
delinquents. 

50. Besides these causes, which appear to nit^ sufficiently to 
account for the fact, there is a general complaint that the laws are 
too lenient ; hence, the most common and obvious remedy is increasing 
the severity of punishment, 

51. If the crime of dacoity increases, it is proposed to condemn 
all dacoits to transportation, which it is known the natives dread, and 
very justly, as the heaviest penalty next to death ; and if dacoity 
should still prevail, it will perhaps be thought proper to punish ca-pi*- 
tally all such as may be convicted of the crime. 

52. I am by no means sure of the necessity or propriety of such 
remedies. Before I can form a judgment of their efficacy, 1 must bo 
certain that the punishment reaches the offenders; at present, the 
punishment does not reach them; they elude conviction ; they elude 
appi*ehension. We have no right, therefore, to say that the punish- 
ments awarded by the present laws arc too light. We cannot say that 
men become dacoits because the punishments are too lenient ; they be- 
come so, because their chance of escaping altogether is so good, 

53. A robber, even in Bengal, is, 1 presume a man of courage and 
enterprize, who, though he roughly estimates the risk he is to run, by 
continuing his depredations on the public, is rather apt to under-rate 
that risk, small as it is, in reality. 

54. Each individual, in a gang of fifty dacoits, perhaps calculates 
the chance of his being brought to justice, and imprisoned for seven 
or eight years, as ten to one in his favor. If by an efficient Police, we 
could bring the chance to ten to one against his escaping, and leave the 
punishment the same, he would, I apprehend, be more effectually de- 
terred from committing robberies, than by leaving the chance the same, 
and applying a capital punishment in case of conviction. 

55. It is, by enquiring how many dacoits are convicted, and how 
many escape, that we may be enabled to ascertain, in some degree, to 
what proportion of them, the increasing the rigour of the punishment 
can be applicable, 

50. It is true that multitudes have been already transported, but 
a much greater multitude has escaped ; and if the offence is as common, 
or nearly so, as before the increased penalty, then, we have only obtain- 
ed one moi-c example lo illustrate, what was wmlJ known before, that 
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Keports of iieav}^ pimislinients, unless certain and expeditious, produce little effect 
cult OE termL deterring from the commission of crimes. 

nation of their o7. The puiiishmoiits at present inflicted, or intended to be inflict™ 
Sessions. ed OH dacoits, are sufficiently rigorous ; when murder is perpetrated, the 
No. 1. -Cal- to tlie penalty of death. When great violence or 

cutta Court of cruelty is exercised by dacoits, and clearly proved, transportation ought 
Circuit, 2nd to be, and I believe is, almost invariably recommended; and transpor™ 
Session 1803. tation is a most dreadful punishment to the natives: moreover, the 
sentence operates, if I am not misinformed in all cases during life. 

58. To^putiisli burglary in general with death or with transporta- 
tion, would, in my opinion, be unnecessarily severe. Simple burglary 
is, in this country, very easily committed ; the temptation to commit 
it is great. The crime called nunkub zunnee, or making holes in the 
wall, and taking goods out of the house, would, in England, be 
held to be a burglary ; but the evil or loss suffered, and the danger or 
alarm incurred, by the person whose house is robbed in this manner, are 
in few instances very serious. To punish such a crime capitally, would 
surely be inflicting a penalty, entirely disproportioned to the offence. 

59. In Benares it is said that the crime of robbery is, compara- 
tively speaking, uncommon ; and if so, how happens it that the same 
laws are sufficiently rigorous for the inhabitants of Benares, which are 
not for^those of Bengal? There is nothing, I presume, in the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, which can lead us to 
infer that they are more easily deterred from violence, thao the mild 
and timorous Bengalies. 

60. On the whole, I should be sorry to see the penal laws altered. 
It may bo thought that they are, as at present, administered, in some 
degree arbitrary and uncertain ; and they maybe so; but I think them 
not the wope for that, nor do, the well informed natives. I am sure, 
if we appoint specific punishments for every crime, we should feel the 
inconvenience of it. 

^61.^ I admit, as a true and wholesome general maxim, that no 
distinctions should be made, but that all should know they have a 
certain punishmentpo expect, if convicted of a specific crime. Yet in 
this country, it will be found that the injury suffered is frequently 
very different, from the commission of crimes of the same denomina- 
tion ; and that it is hardly possible for us, accurately to define parti- 
cular crimes. 

02. I see not why we should despair of preventing crimes by any 
other method, ^ than that of holding out the fear of punishment. 

63. I think that by classing and numbering tlie villages and the 
inhabitants rendering the tannahs more compact ; sub-dividing thorn, 
and nominating sirdars, over each division ; something might be gained. 
The object should be, to obtain the co-operation of the people. The 
ignm*ance of the Police officers rppecting the persons and cliaracier of 
individuals residing within the limits of their jurisdiction, is notorious 
and inevitable. 

64, The zemindars, pykes, and village chokedars, can hardly be 
deemed public servants ; they are ill paid ; and their pay docs not de- 
pend on Government or its officers. They occasionally attend the 
tannah, and ^ve information of a robbery committed by some other 
chokedars, their rivals ; but as to any effectual resistance to dacoits, or 
any prwious steps taken to prevent their depredations;* little can be 
expected frotti this description of persons, 
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65. It is to the darogfili then, and ten or a dozen subordinate Reports of 
oflicers, each in all respeets inferior to a parish constable in England, 

tliat eer coiiimit the care of preserving the peace of a district 2 or 300 nation of tLeir 
sqna wmiles in extent, and often containing 100,000 inhabitants. Sessions. 

66. The darogah is generally unfit, possessing no spirit, vigour, or 

address ; he is a stranger too, not interested, or possessing property in cntta Court of 
the district. He is often negligent and corrupt ; sometimes, little res- Circuit, 2isd 
pected, being ill paid, and unable to maintain any dignity of character; Session 1802. 
and his only care is, to make a shew of vigilance and activity, lest he 
should create displeasure in the magistrate. 

67. It should be the study of Government, in my opinion, to form, 
if possible, a body of gentry, such as exists in other countries ; an inter- 
mediate order between the governors and the governed, to whom the 
one might look clown, and the other might look up. At present, no 
such order exists. Most of the men who once possessed rank and 
wealth are gone to ruin. The men of property who do exist, are, for 
the most part, such as have lately risen. 

68. That the magistrate can maintain the peace over a million or 
more of persons, without the help of a considerable number, whose in- 
terest, or sense of duty, shall induce them to assist him, is plainly im- 
poSiSible, It is equally impossible, that a million or more of indi- 
viduals, comprising the lower classes of the community, can be pre- 
vented from ])reying upon each other, unless there is constantly in 
their sight, a sufficient number of men deriving competent autliority 
from Government, to compose a superintending power, capable of keep- 
ing them in awe, and, in some degree, of affording them protection. 

69. The lower classes, indeed the whole people, are removed to a 
distance from the magistrates ; and individuals are lost and confound- 
ed, in the immense mass of the population of this country. The 
natural operation of our system, does not appear to me to diminish 
the distance between the peoi)le and the magistrate ; neither our 
regulations nor our liabit.s have, I thmk, any tendency to correct the 
evil 

70. The terror of dacoits among the ryots is excessive ; they 
cannot be persuaded to enter into a league, for their own security. 

They are the most timid spiritless race in the world, and will not, 
though ever so numerous, make the least effort to defend themselves 
and families from a handful of dacoits. 

71. I would endeavour to arm, and in some degree, embody and 
discipline the inhabitants of every village, for the special purpose of 
opposing dacoits. I would have it explained to all of them, that Govern- 
ment wished them to defend themselves, and with that view, invite 
them to accustom themselves to assemble at the sound of a drum, or 
on the first alarm or signal to be agreed upon, that they should repair 
to the spot, unite and support each other, and do their utmost, to seize 
or destroy the dacoits. 

72. I would cause them clearly to understand, that to wound or 
kill a dacoit, while committing an act of violence, was no crime, but 
on the contrary meritorious ; and would assure them, that, in the event 
of any of themselves being killed or disabled in such a service, Govern- 
ment would grant a provision for their families. 

73. If this should prove effectual, a step would be gained, towards 
emancipating the ryots of Bengal from their present most helpless and 
degraded stale. They would no longer tamely deliver theniselvcs u}.! 
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Eeports of to the wanton and desperate attacks of dacoits ; they would no lono-er 
cH^^SterSr expedient of retaining, as chokodars, well-known daeotts, 

nation of their pajiig rather for their forbearance to do mischief, than for acting 

Sessions. 9 jS ^UiJ^rds. 

74. Neither would they, after a robbeiy, be hanussed by the vex- 
outo Court of outrage, and the plunder of gooyendas and girdwars, 

Cil’cuit, 2 nd wlio constantly, when supported by the least color of authority from 
Session 1802 . the magi.strate, intimidate, extort, suborn, and rob, under pretence of 
bringing offenders to justice. ' ^ 

course of trials, the guilty very often; according to 
the best oi my observation escape conviction. 

76. Sometimes an atrocious robbery or murder is sworn to, and 
in all appearance clearly established, by the evidence on the part of the 
prosecutors, but when we come to the defence, an alibi is set up ; and 
though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses swear 
consistently to such alibi, and elude every attempt to catch them in 
prevarication or contradiction, Ave are thrown into doubt, and the pri- 
soners escape. 

77. Very frequently, the witnesses on the part of the prosecution, 
sweai to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of fully 
convicting the accused, when, if they had simply stated what tbev saAV 
and knew, their testimony would have been sufficient : they frequently, 
undei an idea that the proof may be thought defective by those who 
judge according to the regulations, and that the accused will escape 
and wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses who appear against them, 
exaggerate the facts, in such a mannei', that tlieir credit is utterly 
destroyed. 

generally each a long story to tell (they are 
seldom few in. number, and often differ whdely, in character, caste, habits, 
and eaucation) thrice over ; namely, to the darogah, the magistrate, and 
the court of circuit ; they relate tediously and minutely, but not accu- 
rately, a variety of things done and said ; numerous' variations aud 
contradictions occur, and are regarded, with cautious jealousy ; though 
in reality, they perhaps seldom furnish a reasonable presumption 1)i’ 
falsehood. 

79. But who shall distinguish between mistake and imposture ? 
what judge can distinguish the exact Truth, among the numerous in- 
consistencies of the natives he examines ? how often do those inconsis- 
tencie.s proceed, from eaiises very different from those suspected by us • 
how often, [from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in the witness : how 
often^ from our own ignorance and impatience ? 

80- _ We cannot wonder that the natives are aware of our suspici- 
ous and inciedulous tempers : they see how difficult it is to persuade us, 
to believe a true story, and accordingly endeavour to suit our taste, 
with a false one. ' ’ 


•+ doubt that, previously to their examination as 

mtnesses, they frequently compare notes together, and consult upon 
the best mode of making their story appear probable to the gentleman ; 
whose wisdom, it cannot be expected, should be satisfied with an art- 

tffvJrcft’ *0 imagine snares of deception, in 

the most perfect candour and simplicity. ^ 

observe, that a story, before it reaches us, often 
afS aw! features of artifice and fabrication. There is 

almost alyrays something kept back, as unfit for us to hear, kssl we 
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should form an opinion^ -anfavoiirable to the veracity of the witness. Reports ol 

It is most painful to reflect how veiy often witnesses are afraid to speak 

the truth in our ciitcherries. nation of their 

83. We cannot study the genius of the people, in its own sphere Sessions, 
of action. We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, 
conversation, amusements, their trades and castes, or any of those cntta Court of 
national and individual characteristics, which are essential to a com- Circuit, 2nd 
plete knowledge of them. Eveiy day affords us examples of something Session 1802. 
new and surprising ; and we have no principle to guide us, in the 
investigation ot facts, except an extreme diffidence of our opinion, a 
consciousness of inability to judge of what is probable or improbable. 

84!. Sometimes we see the most unfair means taken, by informers 
and thief-takers, to detect and apprehend the accused. We find con- 
fessions extorted, and witnesses suborned : at the same time, we think 
the accused guilty, and the prosecution fails, merely because the unfair 
play used against them, leads us to suspect more. 

85. Twice or thrice during my circuit, prisoners have escaped, in 
spite of strong evidence against them of dacoity, because it appeared 
that the prosecutors and witnesses had long concealed, what they after- 
wards pretended to know ; and this concealment, gave an appearance 
of the story being afterwards trumped up against the accused. 

86. One case ot* this kind, — the trial of iladakaut Sirdar and 
others for I'obbery and murder, I had occasion to refer to the Nizam ut 
Adawlut from Hooghly. Another of the same kind, occurred at Nud- 
dea, where the evidence was strong, but where the witnesses had failed 
to come forward, during a month and more ; and it is very possible 
that, in both these cases, the concealment arose from the causes assigned, 
namely, in the one case, the dread of dacoits ; and in the other, the 
aversion to take the oath. 

87. When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us, of every 
fact which depends on the credit of the natives to support it, who can 
wonder that a very slight circumstance should turn the scale in the 
prisoner’s favour ; and that while, we think innocence possible, we 
hesitate to condemn to death or transportation. 

88. I do not speak of these things, with any view of proposing a 
remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must 
follow ; and we have nothing left to do, but to lament that a robbaty 
or a murder took place, and that justice has failed to overtake the 
offenders. 

89. I have no new rules to propose for the conduct of trials, in 
the criminal courts, or for admitting or believing evidence, I am 
inclined to think no rules of evidence can serve any purpose, but to 
embarrass the courts, and create new obstacles to the conviction of the 
guilty. 

90. The evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. 

The difficulty we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives, may be ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of connection 
and intercourse, with them ; to the peculiarity of their manners and 
habits, their excessive ignorance of our characters, and our almost 
equal ignorance of theirs. 

91. Prosecutions are often instigated, or carried on by the agen- 
cy of persons at enmity, or in rivalship, with the culprits ; this is 
frequently the case, when the accused are village ehokedars ; yet most 
of the dacoits, in some zillahs, are these chokedars : and f(‘W darO' 
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Reports of appear against them, but those who are of the same description with 
Judges of Cip f^^xQijaselves. 

Siou ofTkeir 92. From all the above causes, proceed the numerous acquittals 
Sessions, of prisoners, at every jail delivery. The calendaj^s, the darogah’s re- 

evidence on every trial, and the information of all, convince 

cutta dourfcof US, that innumerable robberies and murders, that atrocities of the worst 
Circuit, 2nd conceivable kind are committed ; and that very often, the perpetrators 
Session 1802. before US ; yet do we find ourselves, from causes of the nature 
above described, constrained to let them loose again, to prey on 
society ; or, at the utmost, to direct that they be discharged, on giving 
security for their good behaviour. 

9S. And this giving of security, it may be observed, is no pledge 
whatever of future good behaviour ; since whoever has a few iliipees, 
whether a man of the best or worst character, can procure security ; 
and whoever has nothing, can seldom or never procure it. 

94 The judge of circuit is from day to day, engaged in trying 
large gangs for robbery and murder, and letting them go ; and the 
country continues to be overrun with them, to a degree truly deplora- 
ble. After wading through a mass of contradictory evidence, he is 
left unsatisfied respecting the reality of the facts under investigation, 
very strongly inclined to believe the guilt of the prisoners ; it may 
nevertheless be easily conceived, that in the double chance of the. folly, 
and the villainy on the part of the prosecution, and the labri(;atiou 
of a defence by the accused, the evidence is deemed imperfect ; and 
the result is, that the culprits are discliarged altogether, or perliaps, 
ordered to give security. 

95. Indeed, considering all the obstaclcvs, I am rather surprized 
at the number who are convicted, though so many do escape. 

96. We are, in every stage, presented with complicated difficul- 
ties ; we cannot prevent dacoity, by holding out the dread of pemd 
laws ; we cannot prevail upon the ryots, to resist the dacoits ; and 
they are backward, in giving information, or deposing against them. 
Our efforts, whether directed to deter, to resist, to detect, or convict, 
are all frustrated. 

97. I think the judges and magistrates should be entrusted with 
the power of pronouncing final judgment, and carrying the sentence 
into execution, without reference to the court of circuit, in al! cases 
where they might be of opinion that imprisonment for a year, or even 
two or three was sufficient for the crime, 

98. By this, the business of the circuit w^ould be much dimi- 
nished; fewer false defences would be fabricated; fewer witnesses 
would be harrassed, with two journics to the Sudder, and (Jovernment 
would be subjected to less expense, for the subsistence of the witncsscB 
and prosecutors. 

99. I was happy to hear, in reply to my reference respecting the 
corporal oath adniinistered by us, to Hindoos, that Oovernment have 
it in contemplation to enact a angulation which may provide for 
the inconvenience, which I took the liberty to state to the Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

100. I have mentioned the number of robberies, aecounte of 
which were ^received last year, by the magistrate of Midnapore. Of 
these robberies, it is remarkable, that two or three only, out of the 
ninety’Hfchree were committed in the jungle meliais ; where, a few years 
ago, nothing but anarchy and depredation prevailed ; but where, at 
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present, tlie Police is committed to tire zemindar, and is attended with 
little or no expense to Govenmient, 

101 . The reason of this appears to me, that the jungle zemindars 
are able to avail themselves of the assistance of the body of ihe peo- 
ple, in maintaining the peace. Their ryots, oi* a great iiumbor of lliem, 
are now engaged to act as pikes, or guards, when occasion requires. 

102. Whenever this is not the case, the Police will probably be 
found to be bad. Whenever the state of the community is such, that 
a great part of the individuals composing it, cannot be made use of to 
preserve order, insecurity must subsist in one shape or other. 

103. To imagine that a darogali and ten burkendaze, can main- 
tain the peace throughout a tannah, is, I fear, a vain delusion : when- 
ever the Police is good, it cannot, 1 am inclined to suspect, Ire justly 
ascribed to that establishment, but to the operation of other caustis. 

104. It is possibly to the influence possessed by the inhabitants 
of a particular ]mrguniiah, by a particular zemindar, or by aumils and 
gomastahs, of men of courage of wealth, or to some other interior local 
cause, and not to the general ] dan of the establishment of a <larogah 
and his officers, that we are indebted ibr the preservation of the peace, 
whenever the peace is preserved. 

105. I take the liberty to suggest, that if repoids were made of 
tlie number of dacoities committed; and if the local circumstances 
which might bo supposed to affect the Police were pointed out ; if such 
reports were regularly ])rocured from different parts of the country, in 
niy opinion, much valuable information would be gained. 

lOG* My experience does not extend far ; and I am unable to 
form an accurate opinion upon the effect of the different systems which 
exist in different parts of the country. 

107. I hear from common report, that in paits of Debar, Btmarcs, 
and the Upper Provinces, tliere is h^ss dac<»ity than in Bengal ; aud I 
should conceive there would be little difficulty in ascertaining, win*- 
ther this is the fact 01 ' not. 

108. 1 should suppose too, that it would not be impossible to 
discover to what it is owing that dacoity prevails, less in one part of 
the country than in auotlier : w^'fiether to the general character of the 
people, the incentives or discouragements to idleness and profligacy, 
the vigilance or negligence of magistrates, the face of the country, tlie 
general system of the'Police establishment, and the oflicers in the pay 
of Government, or the subordinate arrangement of village chokedars ; 
whether in ai\y of tliese, or other circumstances, we arc to search^ for 
the increase and decrease of crimes, might I presume, he ascertained 
by carefully comparing the state of one part of the country, with an- 
other ; and till the defects shall be clearly ascerta/med, it is vain to 
hope that adequate remedies will be applied to repair them. 

109. It may not be amiss to say a few words upon a question 
which has been much agitated of late, whether, to invest the proprie- 
tors of land with the Police their several estates, would lie an advi- 
sable measure ^ 

HO. I have mentioned the success of this plan, in the jungle 
mchals of Midnapore, when I was emprowered by Government three 
years ago to carry it into execution. 1 have observed too, that our 
object ought to be, in my opinion, to procure the assistance of a large 
portion ofHhe ryots; and this it may be concluded^ can best be 
ed by the influence of their hmddioldcu's, 
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TJ-eporte of Hf. Wherever tile zemindars do possess the siuiie kind of in- 
their ryots, that is employed by the jungle zemindars of 
nation of their Midnapore, I think they might with advantage be authorized to exert 
Sessions- ii Blit I do iiot kiiow that this influence is now, any where to bo 
Cal' found, but in the jungles. 

ciitta Court of 112. Nor would it be safe or easy, or perhaps practicable at pre- 
Cireuit, 2nd gent, to Create anew this sort of influence. It prevailed, I apprehend, 
essiou heretofore, very much throughout the country ; but owing to our sys- 
tem of laws, and to the sale of almost all the large estates, which are 
still every day changing proprietors, it is much diiniiiished every 
where, and in some places nearly extinguished. 

113. For by us, all is silently changed. The ryot and the zemindar, 
and the goinastah, are, by the levelling power of the regulations, very 
much reduced to an equality. The protecting, but often oppressive 
and tyrannical power of the zemindar, and the servitude of the ryot 
are at an end. All the lower classes, the poorest, I fear oficui, in vain 
now look to the regulations only, for preserving them against extor- 
tion and rapacity. 

114. The operation of our system, 1ms gradually loosened 
that intimate connection betweeen tlie ryots and the zemindars, which, 
vsubsisted heretofore. The ryots were once the vassals of their zemin- 
dars. Their dependence on the zemindar, and their attachnumt to him, 
have ceased. They are now often at open variance with him, and 
though they cannot contend with him on equal terms, they not 
unfrequently engage in law suits with him, and set him at deliance. 

115. The zemindar formerly, like his ancestors, resided on 
his estate. He was regarded as the chief and the father of his tenants, 
from whom all expected protection, but against whose oppressions 
there was no redress. 

116. At present, the estates are often possessed by Cahniita 
pux'chasers who never see them, whose agents have iittic inteivourse 
with the tenants, except to collect the rents, and in that business, tliey 
proceed strictly and coldly by the regulations. 

117. I believe rhatin general, the ryots are not ill-treated by 
this description of persons, hut it is obvious that gomastahs cannot 
generally be entrusted with the Police. 

118. I have been led to enlarge upon these topics more than 1 
at first proposed to myself ; and perhaps, in an unusual maritier. The 
subject is important and interesting, and it would, I conceive, be a 
breach of duty in me, to neglect this opportunity of deJivering my 
sentiments as fully as I am able. 

I am, Sir, 

Calcutta, 1 Your most obedient luimble servant, 

SMk March ISOS.j (Signed) H. STRACHIY. 

S. T. Goa,d, Esq., 

Megisler to the Nhamut Admduk 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform the Court of Nizaimit Adawlufc, that shortly 
from the last circuit of the Ceded Provinces, I was 
engaged m another public duty at Fiittehgur, which occupied me till 
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within ^ the&o few days. 1 have now left Futtehgur, and am l^e^port*] 

proceeding down the river as expeditiously as I can towards Calcutta^ 

with a view to embark for Europe this season. Batioii oitbeii 

2. Although I have thus put oif writing the usual report after S«^^sions, 
the circuit till I am so situated as to be unable I fear, to furnish any i;qo.3.~-B{irei^ 
useful information on the subject of the Police of the Upper Provim ly ""”l)ivislojn 
ees^ I proceed, in conformity to the regulations, to submit what occurs 

to me ; and have only to lament that my communication must neces- 
sarily prove somewhat defective. 

3. On my return last year from that pari oi‘ the circuit wliich 
Fell to my share, viz,, tlie jail deliveries of Allahabad and Goruck pore, 

1 troubled tbe Court with a few observations on the state of the Police 
of those zillahs. 

4 . 1 stated that robberies were juuch less frcfjueni, than in those 
parts of the Lower Pinvinces with which I happened to have any 
knowledge ; and I attributed this chiefly to the habits of the people 
which lead them to defend themselves from violence. 

5. This remark, appears to me to be appii<jablc to the other dis- 
tricts of tliese provinces. The natives trusting to their own prowess, 
and being accustomed to stand by each other in tlie hour of danger, 
are seldom molested by the attack of robbers. The grand object of 
Law and Police, security of person and ]>roperiy,is better accomplisli(jd 
here, by the spirit of the people themselves than in Bengal, by tin; 
regulations, which are not, I believe, in spite of the incessant labour 
of the oHicers of the foujdarry department to render thorn effectual 
found adequate to the ends of preventing the crime of dacoity, or 
bringing the dacoits to justice. 

(j. There may be some other causes which ])rev(mi the formation 
of bands of robbers in these provinces: when a man, from idleness or 
misfortune is reduced to distress for subsistence, the same opportuni- 
ties and facilities of joining bands of dacoits, are not ojxm to him here 
as in Bengal- There ar(3, i imagine, few or no persons whose sole occu- 
pation is robbing the country contains fewer anivigablo rivers than 
Bengal These, while they contr51>ute to the abundance and prosperity 
<d* that country, at the same time, aflbrd encouragement to dacoits, 
by presenting them with the means of easy retreat and concealment, 

7. The character of tlic people here is certainly diflerent, owing 
possibly in some degree to the climate, which is less moist and relaxing 
to the body; and to their food, which is somcwliat more substantial 
and invigorating than that of the natives of the Lower Provinces, f 
chiefly, liowcver, ascribe their superior enei’gy and courage, to active 
military habits, acquired under the loose gcjvernruent they Imvo been 
accustomed to, 

8, I aBcertained to tlu^ best of my power, at the several stations 
I visited, what number of offemtes had been rei)orted to the magistrates, 
in the course of the preceding six mouths, I have not with mo 
ihe memorandums I took on this subject, but I remember the result to 
be uniform. The number of crimes repoi’ted is small, and the nuiia!)er 
of oObnders taken a!id brought to justice, when compared with the 
rmnibcr of cases reported, is greater than I should expect to have 
low ml it. 

* 9, In future, abstract statements will be submitted to the N;za- 

mut Adawliit, agreeably to the Court's oi'ders of tlie - — ^ — - of — 
which f did not receive*, till 1 had finished the ciremiL 
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10. I tliitik it proi)er, however, to dechirc ray opinion, that 

i number of crirne.s committed, and 

-- , — 'y — “'-3 can be drawn irom these reports 

If in Bengal, many crimes are committed, information of whicli newi- 
Ko.2.~Bareil-' •‘’^'^'Ches the cans of the magistrate, us I believe to be the fact, tlu; ca.se 
ly Dhision, nmsL be more .so here ; because our Police officers avfi more i-'niorant 
1805. of, and inattentive to their duty, tluin the darogah.s in tiuT Lower 

Provinces; and because the people are, 1 think," les.s in the habit 
f)i conveying public information, and moi'e averse to aT)pear in Court 
and pro.seeute those who have injured them. Attendance on the Court’ 
whether as a prosecutor or witiios.s, is generally regarded a.s a heavv 
mi.sfortuiie, to avoid which, many leave their li'omo.s, and sulunit 
to iiffimte inconvenience and vexation ; and many more, I prc.sume’ 
]tay hand.somcIy to the Nazir or his people, for t»crmis.sion’ to keen out 
ol the way. Hence crimes are perpetrated ; and no records remain of 
them. Hus last remark, however, I do not suppose to be exidu.siv.dv 
iipplica,bio to tliLS division. ^ 

II. ilie calendiir at each :^illa]i <3x]u])ite(l a few cases of robhoi-v 

and not very many of theft or of fraud. It i.s only the crime of hoinC 
cKle that appears to me to require notice, as prevalent 
^ 1± It is known to the Nizamut Adawlut, from the refmvnees I 

nave had occasion to make, pat homicide, in all its gradations of guilt 
IS ireiiuent. Ihe number oi pensons convicted of wilful murder iiTcer- 
pmly great. I he introduction d’ a regular administration of justice 
JS so leeeiifc, that the nuiuks ot the people can hardly yot be fully im- 
pressed with the apprehension ofbeingbrouglit to trial and puni4U t 
tor crimes; but 1 have learnt that the exampks made o mure leSs 

of the boiies of maletac J S 
thou execution, has inspired a very general terror, and therefore m-o- 
diiced a most salutary ettect. I still hope and ex])cct that this division 

13. The cases of murder arc easv of dutecfinn ^ i 

imagine tho.se guilty oftlii.s crime seldom csciipe. They^u•e fimth,; 
most part, case.s o revenge jealousy, wounded pride, and sudden viol 
Itiice, commiHod by a single individual, without the coiiceid or eon 
Meracy of others. Few murders are pernetrated in ■ 

plan of robbery. No goni'ral alarm i.s, by the prevalence iif Hi'i •" 
spread among the people for their safety^ J b} gam^ of dt S "‘'‘S 
instances ot murder which occur are, in themselves sL! I- i ,. it i n 
crime i.s not attended with those exten.s ive” i Sft ^ "'S''!*';" 

the vWe.t of p™fy by “ 

Ik 1 he murdering ol children for the .sake of their onianumt. 
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16 . The exertion of authority in a matter of this sort will proba- 

bly be deemed objectionable^ but it would not be really oppressive. It cuit, on termi- 
•would not excite discontent : it would not, at least, olfend the feelings nation of their 
of any well informed individual. Sessions. 

17. If it is thought that such measure, would enci’oach upon any Bareii- 
one’s natural rights and established customs, I might urge, that tbe.se ly Division, 
helpless infants have rights also. They have claim, s to protection. 

Their parents are found, after long experience and innumerable warn- 
ings, so heedless and inhttiuitecl, as to expose them to perils, from 
which the existing laws cannot defend them. Such being the case, in 
my opinion, it becomes the duty of the magistrate, or the ruling pow- 
er, to interfere, oven in an unusual mode to save their lives. 

18. The objections to legislative interference, seem to me to i*est, 
on the score of convenience and regularity, and cannot weigh much 
with those, who have present to their minds, the horror of a single 
case of child murder, i therefore beg leave to recommend, that effec- 
tual steps be taken to ju'eveut the wearing of valuable ornaments by 
cliildreu. 

19. A want of tenderness and regard for life is very general, I 
think, throughout the country ; and may, perliaps, like most of the 
crimes and excesses of the natives, be ascribed, in a great degree, to 
the influence of fatalism, the maxims of which, universally pervade 
their minds. 

20. The defence, or rather the confession of a person accused of 
the crime of homicide is, very f'ccpiently expressed, in such terms as 
these : — I was provoked— 1 was impelled by fat(3 to kill tlie deceased 
— All must die, at the hour appointed — No one can struggle against 
destiny — It was written, his time was come; and mine, may now be 
come.” 

21. Such is the train of thought on these occasions, among the 
learned as vrell as the unlearned, and every change of fortune and 
variety of event, strengthens and confirms it. Exertions, they say, 
arc ineflectual to contend witli a power, in whose hands, man is 
a mere instrument. It is the part of mortals to resign themselves, and 
abstain from useless attem})ts to alter the established course of things. 

22. Tims reasoning, in action they surrender themselves to the 
first impulse ; and in guilt or misrortuue exonerate their minds, from 
moral demerit, and console themselves, in the conviction of a natural 
impotence to resist temptation. 

23. These doctrines, have their full operation hero ; hut homicide 
being, if I mistake not, more frequent in these provincics than elsewhere, 
there must be some other cause, which [produces the difference. This 
cause is, I suppose, the natives being very genci^ally armed, and tliclr 
having been long unrestrained in the practice of gratifyiug revenge, 
and settling the slightest quarrels by the sword. Though by no 
means a ferocious race, we meet with juany instances of their spilling 
each others blood with that sort of thoughtlessness and luutoncerii, 
which might be expected from barbarians accustomed to scenes of 
slaughter. 

24. In spite of the fre<jucncy of homicide, which T have thougdit 
it my duty to notice, I tliink myself warranted, from the iiiformation 
1 have been able to gather respecting the number and the nature 
of crimes of all sorts committed in this division, to say, that 
my judgment, the security of the natives and their property is not ill-^ 
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Eeports o! insured in these provinces, from outrage and depredation ; and that 

condition of the people, may 

nafcioii of tiieir be deemed flourisliiBg. 

Sessions. 25. I do not assert that this is entirely owing to ilie regular ad- 

Ko 2 -Bareii- ministration of law, and to the system introduced by us, but it must be 
Ij ' Division," ascribed to those causes, in some degree ; at all events, the fact of the 
1805. welfare and security of the inhabitants, must be satisfactory to the 

Nizamut Adawlut. 

26. I am further enabled to state that the talisildars are becom- 
ing more attentive to their duty, and that regularity begins to appear 
in their proceedings. I think the Police tolerably vigorous and effi- 
cient ; and that it is in a state of improvement. 

27. I proceed to mention the state of the jails in this division. 
The jail of zillah Etawah is not at all adapted to the purpose, bring a 
private house in the town, much too smaffi for the number of prisoners 
it contained when I visited it; constructed chiefly of mud, and liaviiig 
no water to which the prisoners can have access. I wrote to the nm- 
gistete, and 1 imagine he has addressed Government upon the expe- 
diency of removing the prisoners to a place better suited to tliem. 

28. The jail of Furruckabad is likewise in the town ; but the 
accommodation it affords is spacious and tolerably convenient. The 
prisoners seemed healthy, and comfortably lodged. Thcjai! is how- 
ever, situated four or live miles from the cutcheny. The one or tlui 
other, therefore, ought I think to be removed. The prisorun's are 
brought from the jail to the cutcherry, and taken back in hackunics. 

29. On the day when the Mahrattas encamped ticar the town of 
Furruckabad, the guards at the gate proved negligent or teaeherous ; 
and though the enemy did not enter the town, nor caused any tumult 
therein, all the prisoners were allowed to escape. The guards, J 
understand, have not made their appearance since. 

SO. The Cawiipore jail, situated near the cuiclieny, appears to 
me well contrived for accommodation and security; a mud wall en- 
closes a large square, in which arc two or three buildings, wlienithe 
persons sleep. There are also good wells of w^aicr within tluj S(juar(‘.. 
I beg leave to mention, that the health and comfort of a native, caniu^t 
be insured, in my opinion, unless he lias constant access to wabjr. 

81.. In this jail, the chief objection is, that the womeriarccom 
fined in the same enclosure, and cannot bo kept complet(6y scjparate 
from the nien^ Eut this defect, the magistrate will bo able and w«aK 
preparing to remedy, by ere(;ting a small building and wall for tlui 
women alone 

32. The magistrate of Cawnpore was also taking measures to rc*- 
move the debtors, who certainly ought not to bo imprison cm, 1 witli con- 
victs. 

33. ^ The jail of Allahabad is, in all respects, bad ; J Iasi year de- 
scribed it to the Nizamut Adawlut; and it is needless for me to say 
more upon the subject now. The prisoners did not; appesra* to me to 
be unlieffithy ; but I strongly rccommeud that another place, as soon 
as practicable be provided for their accommodation, 1 am informed, 
that Government have resolved upon erecting a new jail at Allaliabad, 
which zillah is nowannexisd^to the Provincial Gouri of Benaivs. 

34. 1 he jail of Bareilly is a pucka bu ilding, cot is truct(M.J 'by Govern.- 
naent, upon an approved plan. The plan Is not so complete and C 3 x- 
tensive, not is the work so substantial ns that of the jails mwtructed 
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sometime ago, in many districts of Bengal ; but I think it answers Reports oi 
the purpose tolerably well, affording sufficient accommodation and 
seeurity from escape. The Foujdarry Court is, at present, held at the nation of their 
distance of about 4 miles from the jail. Sessions. 

35. The jail of Moradabad is similar, in its plan and construe- g _Bareil- 

tion to that of Bareilly ; but the cuteherry is close to it. Iv ’^^’Dirision, 

36. The convicts are not yet numerous, at any of the stations 1803. 
of this division ; they are emploj'ed for the most part on the I'oads. 

37. I have nothing further to say on these subjects. That our 
administration of justice affects all it pretends to do, I do not believe ; 
that all crimes are punished, no one, I pre.sumo, can expect ; that all 
wrongs are redressed, or even a great proportion of them, is probabl}” 
not the case. The delay and expense of prosecuting, are intolerable to 
the lower classes; of this, however, I am confident, that sufficient secu- 
rity is maintained to ensure the prosperity of the body of the people ; 
that the country is rapidly improving, and that its improvement is pro- 
moted by our system. 

I am, &c., 


River Canoes, ) 
'2,0th January 180.5. j 


(Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

3nl Judge. 


To 


S. T. CoAD, Esej., 

liegister to the Bi'xvinut Adwwltd, Fort Williaiu. 

Sir, 

I have had the honor to transmit you, a report on the Last circuit g ^Bareil- 

of the Ceded Provinces, bearing date the 25th January ; which report, ly Diviaion, 
I presume, you liave laid before the Nizamut Adawlut. It has 1805, 
since struck me, that there are certain questions, intimately con- 
nected with the internal peace of these remote provinces, which are 
highly interesting ; viz. How far the .sy.stcm we ai-o introducting is, in 
itself, just ? and, how far it is adapted to the actual state of the country, 
or congenial to the minds of the several ranks and classes of the natives ? 

How far our system is calculated to prevent disaffection, or to quell 
commotions ? These questions, although I cannot undertake to discuss 
them thoroughly, strike me as so important, that, scanty as my infor- 
mation is, and crude and insignificant as the opinions 3 have formed, 
must appear to the Nizamut Adawlut, I am nevertheless unwilling to 
close this, my last task, without soliciting the attention of the Court, to 
such additional observations, as I may be able to recollect; and I bog 
to be permitted to offer them by way of supplement to my report. 

2. Rumours, it seems, have prevailed, that our Government is ex- 
tremely unpopular in the coded and conquered provinces; and that 
the country has been, during some time, in a state of much commotion 
and disorder. This is not precisely the fact : no alarming disorders 
exist to my knowledge ; nor is the system, I think, obnoxiou.s to tho 
main body of flu* people. 
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3 B appears to me farther perfectly clear that none of the class- 
es of our subjects have the means of r^sistiug the authon y o Ooyern- 
Sent with aiy prospect of success. Besides, i we consu er the nature 

decree of mischief which can be done to the population and agri- 
Sturl to the trade, or to the land revenue o tire country, by the 
Sffected: I fancy all will agree, that it is not likely to prove very 
serious. A rebel may raise disturbances in las neighbourhood, and 
SSr alarm, during a short time; but, unless assisted by a ioreign 
Per, able to cope with our whole military force, his speedy rum or 

“Pth Sr tSlne, tw few of H,o eernind™ would from Urn 

mere spirit of loyalty support the Government, m <i doubtiul contest. 
They cannot feel atttached to us, because we have deprived them oi 
their Dower ciiid iiiiport<iiic6. 

5 With respeebtotheryots, their security and happiness^ are, as 

far ast can learn, better maintained by our system, than they were 
during the most prosperous periods of the Native Governments. J hey 
Ive I think, in genek, sensihle of their situation being nnproyed ; 
but still the influence of a chief, is sulflcicnt to induce his ryots to 
follow him ; and, on occasion, to take up arms, tor limi even against a 
Government which promotes their interest. _ , i , 

0. A zemindar, po.saessing the means of paying _ his ]ieoplc, Imd.s 
little difficulty in procuring followers: not merely Ins ryots and im- 
mediate dependents and connexions, strangers in great lunnbor.s 
will assemble a,roiind him. Let his case bo what it will, either that 
of a wretched outlaw, or of a defaulter, driven by mi.sfortune or in- 
iustice from his paternal estate, if he thinks proper to erect his stan- 
dard and defy the ruling power of the country, he will find brave and 
faithM adherents as many as he can maintain. But it is my opinion 
that the equalizing nature of the regulations will gradually correct 
this. Hitherto, that sort of influence which enables a man l,o retiiiu 

troops is not much diminished. . 

7 The dread of our criminal law, e.verci.sed in all lUs rigour, or 
even of our military law, aflbrds, iu luy opmion, an iiisiilHcieiit remedy 
to this evil. In case of a serious insuiTcction of oiir siilijocts, of which 
I have no apprehension, except on the occasion of their being a.ssistcd 
Tby ^ power, I do uot tliiiilc tluit fcbc proclci/Uiubion uiu! cixoicibo 

of martiaflaw, would prove of the least use. 

8. Rohilcuud, Furruckabad, and the upper paid ot llie Doab, 
abound wifcb a warlike race of Maliorncdans, ready to join, any leader. 
Some thousands of this description, 1 mean the Pataiis, are now .said 
to be serving with Holkar, and with their countryman M(Hir Ivlian. 
They dislike us ; not because our Government i.s oppressive and unjust, 
which their own probably would be, but becau.se there i.s no omiiloy- 
ment open to them; and they are left inactive, without disliuction, 
and almost without subsistence. 

9. Few of these men enlist in our military service, because they 
cannot bring themselves to submit to the striclnc-ss of our discipline. 
The Patans in general arc reduced to much distress : they are idle ; and 
with difficulty and groat reluctance apply to any profe8,siou but 
that of arms. The whole race, with a very lew exceptions of servante 
and chiefs pensioned by u.s, and probably all these cannot bo excepted, 
wish for a change of Goverainent. 

10. I take the liberty further to express my opinion, founded on 
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tlie best iafoiTnation I can obtain, that the better part of the inhabi- 
tants of tlie^ conquered Provinces, who are not 3 ^et completely subject 
to our dominion, regard our political power with much jealousy and 
dread. ^ That we or any other rulers, should be restrained by a sense 
of justice and forbearance, from conquest and encroachment, they have 
no idea-. Hence is bred in the minds of aspiring and high spirited 
people, a hatred^ to the English. The most learned, intelligent, and 
liberal-minded of the natives, suppose, that the business of a State, 
with a powerful army, is to make encroachments on its neighbours! 
These are the sentiments which operate to our prejudice, amono^ most 
men of spirit and independence. * ^ 

11. But the chief cause of our unpopularity witli the higher 
classes, I believe to be that which I have already mentioned, namely, that 
they consider themselves reduced to a degrading subjection, by the intro- 
ciuctionof a practical system of justice ; of the only system, perhaps, 
which could restrain them from rapine and cruelty. 

12. The influence of a rebellions or disaffected chief over his 
people is wonderfully great, and is not founded in the popularity or 
supposed justice of his cause, and very little, on the probability of his 
success. Though he be a mere robber, and his situation quite desperate, 
still his people will adhere to him to the last, and never betray or for- 
sake him. ^ ^ They may be bad subjects ; but they are excellent servants. 

13. The influence of our Government, in securing the allegiance 
and atbaclimeiit of its subjects, I conceive to be most inconsiderable. 
Such persons as we take into our service, may Ije depended upon, as 
long as we pay them regularly, and treat tliem well ; but our influence 
reaches no iiirtber. 

14. The discontents or tumults, excited by zemindars, afford no 
certain evidence of grievance or oppression proceeding from our system. 
The rebellious zemindars, wlio have appeare<l in the Upper l^rovinccs, 
are by no means numerous. Thej’^ coasist, if 1 mistake not, of men' 
who have fallen in arrear to Government, through misfortune or im- 
prudence ; who were ruined, and then began to plunder their neigh- 
bours and defy the magistrate. 

15. There may be a few men of another description, who, during 
the late irruption of the enemy, showed a disposition to join him. I 
imagine that the gn*eater number of the zemindars would join even a 
Mahratta invader, if they had any opinion of the stability of his power. 
They wish^ for a change, by which they conceive that they would re- 
gain their importance. 

10. The minds of the zemindars in general, 1 believe to bo alien- 
ated and estranged from us ; and if they forbear to rise against us, or 
join our enemies, it is I conceive only because they see that our army 
is irresistible, and our power firmly established. 

J7. The ryots^liave every reason to dread the prevalence of the 
Mahratta power of that power which yields them up to the tyranny 
Sind oppression of their chiefs, which affords no ])rotection to its sub- 
jects, which is perpetually at war with its neiglibours, which has hi 
effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hindostan. 

^ i8. Yet could many of the zemindars of the Doab prevail on 
theiiMyots to contribute to expel us, and establish the Mahratta power. 
The invasion of the country by Holkar, probably caused a few dis- 
turbances, which ceased when he retired It is generally said that 
he was well received -whereYer he 1 do not hear of any strict 
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inquiries into the conduct of the zemindars, on this occasion; nor do 
eiStfon termD ^ believe that such inquiries, ivould serve anv useful purpose. Jf the 
nation of their enemy should re-appear, the people will not join him, unless their 
Sessions. leaders, the zemindars, should entertain expectations of his cxpellin" 
_Vo.3.— Bareil- ™ country, and thereby rescuing them ifrom subjection, 

iy ' Division, 19- It should not he supposed, that it is oppression and unpopu- 
1806 , lar measures that produce resistance and revolt. The people are never 
stirred up to sedition, by popular acte : reason has notiiing to do with 
the matter. The salt monopoly was, till lately, exceedingly oppres- 
sive. It affected the poor, and the great body of the people hut they 
were totally helpless. Their discontents, their sufferings, produced 
no rebellions. Disorders are raised, by tlic rich and powerful ; and no 
person of that description, was materially affected by dearness of salt. 

20. Deprive the ryots of a necessary of life, iwid they sit silent ; 
nobody cares for them, and they cannot help themselvns- But take 
from their chief, the management of the Police, which he exorcised 
only to oppress them; restrain him, from disturbing the peace of the 
country, and he will prevail upon them to take up arms in his cause, 
and contend in a hopeless desperate enterprizo against all tho powcr.s 
of Government, civil and military. Such are our subjeiTs. Tlicy resist 
authority, without pretence of right, or hope of success. Their disorders, 
afford no signs of grievance, or even of discontent. 

. . respect to tho possibility of re.straiiiing men from 

joining rebellious chiefs, who can pay tliem, or ])reviiiling upon depen- 
dents to detach themselves from their masters, I think it out of 
the question, Meither the hope of rewai-d, nor the fear of punishment, 
as neld out by Government have much effect. Our influence seai'coly 
extends to induce fihe servants and connexions of the most worthless 
outcast of a dacoit or assassin, to betray or desert him. 

22. It i.s my opinion that disorders may exist, as I hedieve they 
< 10 , which ought by no means to be nscribod to the Government, or to 
the system of laws introduced by us. Disturbances and roheJJion.s are 
frequent in all the Native Governments : they arise, I imagine, usually 
from the resistance made by the, zemindars to tho demands of tho rul- 
ing power. 

23 It is generally understood that our judicial regulations are. 
rnueh disliked by the natives of the Upper Provinces. Perhaps a 
clamour has been raised against them, by persons ignorant or inter- 
es ted. _ Certain it is, however, that many persons of credit and respecta- 
bility join, m condemning the judicial Begulations. M ilitary men and 

24. When we come to enquire particularly into this matter- 
when we ask a native of the Upper Provinces, wli'ich part of the regu- 

IowCT^»’'T!^j^ wvT would reply, in the 

sunerior wealth, lie possesses 

‘iuFo OnLf „ ^ ^ pi-ivileges, thinks himself disgraced, by being called 

“ Idffhli thnn testimony,” says lie, " rated no 

‘'SliWhi Tk stand on an 

■ r ’■ Si s^7r "'“y 
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20. I do think that much allowance should be made for the pre- 
judices and long habits of the people ; and as far as I have observed^ 
the magistrates are tender and cautious on these occasions, not to out- 
rage fche feelings of a man of rank. But the treatment of these men, 
should not depend upon the temper of the magistrate. 

27. The complaint is very general ; and it might be better 
to relax still more, for a time at least something of what we are 
apt to conceive to be, the strict equality of justice. It is sufficient if 
we attain the object of protecting the weak from the cruelty aiid 
oppression of the strong. This may perhaps be effected, and at 
the same time, the minds of the higher classes upon this head, might 
be quieted, by enjoining the magistrates to abstain from requiring the 
personal appearance of a superior in Court, on the complaint of an in- 
ferior, for a bailable offence. 

28. A regulation might be passed for this purpose, or if objections 
should occur to the enacting of such a regulation, I am of opinion, that 
a ))roclaniation or declaratory resolution of Government might be pub- 
lished with good effect in these provinces. The proclamation might 
be expressed in terms ho this purport: — Unit, in consequence of 
misconceptions having gone abroad vespeetiug our system of laws, 
Governrnejit thought proper to declare, that it was their intention to 
secure to every individual, the just privileges of his caste and station, 
according to the laws, religion, and established usage of the country ; 
that the prevalent principle in our administration of Justice was, that 
of affording to every one, as far as was practicable, redress for injuries 
sustained in liis person, bis property, or liis reputation ; that we wen* 
perfectly aware, that without subm-dination and a due distinction 
of rank in the several classes of society, pcnice and goi^d order wnjuld 
not be maintained ; and that so far from its being in Contenqjlalion to 
encourage tiie lower orders in disresp(ictful or insolent conduct, 
wiiether in word or action towards their supeiiors, it was perfectly 
consistent with our maxims, and the anxious wish of Government, that 
every native ol consequence should, i?pon all occasions, be treated with 
the respect due to his rank and caste : that in tlie event of any complaint 
upon this subject being preferiud to the Courts of Justices the judge 
or magistrate would be rec[uired to consult the Hindoo or Malmmedaii 
law-officers (according as the case might relate to Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans) and found his decision upon their written opinion. 

29. A proclamation of this nature, 1 do not, by any means, 
think necessary for preserviiig the country from serious discontents, but I 
think it would be pleasing to the better part of the natives, as evincing 
an attention to their opinions, customs, and prejudices ; that it would 
be productive of no material inconvenience ; and in short, seteing no 
objection to the measure,! recommend it for con.sideration. 

30. Ido not rcfuffleci to have heard any other distinct objection 
made to our Courts of Justice, except the expense and delay which 
attend the procuring ^of redress. Upon this subject I do not'' wish to 
make many observations. 1he expense I have always thought too 
heavy ; but the objections arising to the system, from the expense and 
delay in procuring justice, are not exclusively applicable to thebe 
provinces. 

31. Supposing a to be true, that these evils exist to a great dc-- 
grae, such evils should not be charged to the introduction of our sys- 
tern, as its most characteristic mark. Lot not the present, be com- 
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pared to a state of tilings never known liere, when justice was cheap 
and expeditious, but with that state, which certainly did heretofore 
exist ; viz., one, in which there was no justice at all to be got ; where 
the important, the sacred duty of redressing injuries, and punishing 
crimes, depended upon the tyranny and caprice of a revenue officer, 
who either entirely disregarded the duty, or by corruption and abuse, 
made it a source of profit 

32. It is indeed extraordinary, that it should with any one, ever 
become doubtful, whether the country actually dcrivx^s benefit from 
such a change as has taken place. 

33. When, for rapacity and injustice is substituted a system of 
mildness, humanity, liberality; in a word, of justice; — of justice, the 
acknowledged source of moral relations, the only solid basis of legiti- 
mate Government. 

34!. Is it to no purpose that our Government, at an imiocvnsc ex- 
pense, maintains its judicial establishments, that so large a portion 
of its servants is occupied in diligently and conscientiously enfpiiring 
into and redressing the wrongs of individuals. 

35. The same people, heretofore accustomed to look for extortion 
and violence at the hands of their rulersj without appeal or hope of re- 
medy, may now see public officers, the most respectable lor rank and 
station, and connections, if accused of malversation, undergo a strict, 
impartial, open trial. When they see such things, I cannot but believe 
that they acknowledge the blessings conferred upon tliem, by their 
new rulers. They will not at least deny, that our intentions are good, 
and that we appear to be guided by principles of equity and justice, 
and to have their welfare at heart, more than their old rulers, had. 

36. ^ It is scarcely possible for an unprejudiced mind to doubt the. 
superiority of our Government, when firmly established, to the Native 
Governments. To do so, is to compare anarchy, oppression, and wretch- 
edness, with justice, moderation, peace and security. 

37. I cannot help repeating, because lam convinced of the facjt, 
and think it important that an impression almost universal ])!*evail8, 
of its being our policj^ and practice to destroy the independence of the 
zemindars ; of those who had heretofore, power and afUIress to main- 
tain themselves. Hence our extreme unpopularity with these pcn'HoiiH. 
They seem to forget, or value not, the advantages they dative IVmn our 
system of justice and general security. They romembcir only the 
power which most of them made a bad use of To protect the tyots 
from violence and extortions, within, and from the depredjitions of 
hostile and barbarous enemies without, gains us the goodwill of the 
weak and helpless only; of those whose voice is not heard, of those 
who have ever been led or driven by a master. 

38. It is not possible that a system which t( 3 iHls to diminish the 
importance of the leading men of the country, and does in fact, encroach 
on their just and long established privileges, can be introduced, without 
extreme dissatisfaction. That dissatisfaction, however, I do not mean 
to state, as universal among the zemindars. The weak, the moderate, 
and the peaceable, who were unable to maintain a degree of iiulencmcl- 
enco Buder the old Government, probably like the change. 

advantage, and it cannot be over-rated, of Qovetri- 
ment,istnat of securing the country, from foreign incuraion. Failing 
in tliat, every other benefit is comparatively slight, and imlced nuga- 
tory; ipr without securityj no benefit can be enjoyed It so happens 
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that this object, has not been fully accomplished. The inhabitants of o£ 

the upper parts of the Doab had not seen a foreign enemy, during temL 

many years. They cannot fail to remark, that shortly after becoming nation of tbeir 
subject to our dominion, they have been invaded by the Marhattas ; Sessions, 
and ignorant as all are, of our political views and quarrels, and of those ^ g -_BareiL 
of our enemies, they probably conceive themselves, still exposed ly " Division” 
to danger. 1S05. 

40. I beg leave here to state a few circumstances regarding 
a trial which occurred at Minpooiy. The case appears to me not 
wholly unconnected with the present subject. It may serve to illus™ 
trate some of my remarks on the state of the country. 

41. Mr, Birch, a very decent respectable English gentleman, 
considerably advanced in years, had long been settled at Shekoabad, 
a town between Minpooiy and Agra. He was a fanner of a considera- 
ble quantity of land, and had large concerns in trade. Under the 
old Government he was effectually protected, and his affairs prospered. 

The Government of the country being assumed by us, Mr. Birch’s 
farm is taken from him immediately by the collector, because our 
laws allow no English settlers. Soon afterwards, a war breaks out 
between us and the Marhattas, and a body of predatory horse having 
crossed the Jumna and advanced to Shekoabad, Mr. Birch’s house and 
property were plundered and burnt, either by the invaders, or our sub- 
jects, several of whom are said to have joined them. 

42. Some of the inhabitants oP the neighbourhood were, at the 
instance of Mr. Birch, apprehended and tried at the last sessions of 
Etawa, but acquitted. In spite of the acquittal, however, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that Mr. Birch’s property was burnt and plundered. 

The evidence did not appear to the Court suiiicient to convict the per- 
sons accused, but it is certain that either they, or others, committed 
the crime, and that it was [)roduccd solely by the incursion of our 
enemies the Marhattas. 

43. This is not a fit place to sot forth the hardship and losses 
suffered by Mr. Birch, with a view to his indemnification ; nor is it 
my province to come forward and solicit justice or other liberality of 
Government. But it will not, I hope, be deemed irregular in me to 
state my opinion, thafc his case, as far as it came under my notice, is a 
hard one; and that though the offenders have not been brought to 
punishment, there can bo no doubt that he has suffered a great injury. 

44. Mr. Birch, who attended during the whole of a long trial in 
the Court of Circuit, must feel heavily the trouble and delay of procur- 
ing justice under the new system, and the difficulty of proving, in 
our cutcherries, facts notorious elsewhere. Heretofore, when robbed 
or otherwise injured, the aumil allowed him to take the law into his 
own hands, which Mr. Birch stated to have answered his purpose at 
all times. He used to seize the culprits, or those whom he conceived 
to be the culprits, confine and punish them, and seldom failed to 
obtain restitution of his property. 

45. Mr. Birch’s case is, in some respects, similar to that of 
many a native zemindar who complains of our lawvs; they are deprived 
of some rights and privileges, and influence, which a few of them, 
may have exercised to good purpose. Some injuries may have been 
committed with impunity, under us, which would have been redressed 
by the old system ; but bow many instances must occur, in which the 
innocent are, by our Courts, protecoed from their prosecutors* The 
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Eeports of strong oxclaim against laws, which enable the weak to contend against 

nation of tkeir 40, A regulation has passed lately, and been promulgated, from 
Sessions. which it appears to be the intention of Government to proclaim 
No 3— Bareil and execute it, in all its rigour, on the first appearance 

ly * Division,' rebellion in our territories. 1 have already taken the liberty to 
1805, suggest that some objections occur to me to the adoption of this 

measure, and I beg tp be permitted here to introduce a few more ob- 
servations on the same subject, 

47. It is my opinion that the greatest caution otiglit to be observ- 
ed by all officers, civil and military, in having recourse to arms for 
the suppression of tumults and disturbances raised by refractory chiefs. 
jMo case is likely to occur, in which delay and conciliation might not 
be attended with good effect. Whereas the resorting to violent mea- 
sures is, itself, an evil of the greatest magnitude, producing immediate 
loss of lives and pi'operty, and confusion and distress, in every shape. 

48. 1 would moreover submit, that some considerations arise in 
my mind, which lead me to think that the procliuna/tion and exercise 
of martial law, according to the English mode, can seldom or never be 
advisable, even during the existence of open warfare, between our troops 
and our subjects. 

49. There are, I believe, in different parts of our territories, 
zemindars, in some degree independent ; that is to say, chiefs who have 
never been brought under complete obedience, and wiio being unused 
to control, would inflillibly, if they possess the means, resist any force 
that could be sent against them. As our conquests extend, more of 
these persons, I conclude become subject to us. 

50. There are persons of this description residing in fortresses, 
or in hills and jungles, who, with their followers, can hardly be called 
subjects, though situated within our iVonticr. I should imagine, it 
will never be thought degrading or inconsistent with the honor of 
Government, so far to yield to circumstaiices, as to <^onciliaie the good 
will of these persons, and to avoid innovations and encroachments on 
their rights and long established irsagcs, 

5 k I am^ particularly encouraged to hope that these principles, 
and this practice, will not bo discoimteuanced ; because on a former 
occasion, when 1 held the office of judge and magistrate of Midnapore, 
my conduct towards the inhabitants of the jungles was founded very 
nuich on these pjinciplcs : experience has proved them to be just and 
politic, and Government have not withhold their approbation iif them. 
Now there are, or have been, refractory zemindars in these provinces, 
who may be considered, in sosne respects similar to those inhabitants 
of the jungles. I fear the anxiety of Government to introduce the 
Ivegulations among such people, may have given rise to much discon- 
tent and disorder. 

52. It may be proper, with a view to point out how far the per- 
sons to whom I allude may really be considered rekds and traitors, to 
enter into some little detail of the state of the country. 

5S The only efficient Government, both under the Nabob vizier 
and under the Marhattas, did in fact, reside in the aumii, who, as long 
™ revenue, was in no danger of being called to account for 

54. In like manner, when the zemindar paid his revenue to the 
aumii, or to the tahsildar with punctuality, he was not troubled with 
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enquiries into the mode of collecting it, or into the general state of the Reports of 
Police. Judges of Cir- 

55. The aiimil maintained order, not by means of Courts of Jus- nation of tto 

iice,^ which were scarcely known, but by a military force ; and the Sessions 
zemindars, as already observed, were deemed loyal or disloyal, in pro- ‘ — ^ r~7 
portion to their punctuality in paying their revenue. Bivjsion* 

56. Many of the chiefs of these provinces, yielded a very imperfect 1805 . 
obedience to the ruling power ; that is to say, to the aumil. There 
were, I am told, refractory chiefs of several descriptions ; but all of 
them had fortresses, or some military force, otherwise they would soon 
have been reduced to submission by the aumil. I may mention as in- 
stances, the zemindar of Tuttea, and, I believe, that of Sasnee ; the 
reduction of whose forts cost us so many valuable lives. 

57. It would not be difficult, perhaps, for the magistrates or col- 
lectors, to procure lists and desmiptions of these persons, if any still 
remain ; and it seems to me, that without some information on these 
points, we must, in forming Jdevenue and Police arrangements, act 
very much at random. My information is very limited ; but I have 
learnt, that although some of these chiefs might properly be styled 
robbers, others possessed hereditary and prescriptive rights of 
sovereignty within their estates ; of this I am certain, that there 
were many, with whom the aumil had no alternative, Imfc to tolerate 
their turbulent habits, or enter into a bloody and expensive contest 
with them : nor did it by any means, till our time follow, that he who 
once drew the sword, and erected the standard of rebellion, was inevi- 
tably ruined. With more than one zemindar, Almas Alii Khan, after 
ii doubtful contest, has been treated with as an equal, and cojue to a 
compromise of disputes. 

58. If the chiefs were thus disobedient, and could scarcely bo 
called subjects, it will easily be believed, that their ryots and depend- 
ents, invariably and necessarily followed their example ; and this 
I conceive, must still be so for some time. The soldiers and domestics 
of the^ turbulent chief, who serve him for pay, will fight ]iis battles, 
and will look up to him alone as their sovereign; since it is be alone' 
who affords them protection and subsistence. 

59- Before we introduce new laws, i conceive, that we ought to 
look to the condition of the people. We should consider how far it 
may be consistent with humanity or policy, to apply the principles of 
the English law in ail its rigour, to a people, among whom tlie zeal 
and spirit of loyalty were never diffused or understood ; whose iemo- 
rance of our laws and customs is complete; and whose acts never in 
the slightest degree, endangered the existing Government. ^ 

60. For that point, although not immediately in question, at 
present, I must maintain, whatever others may have thought on the 
subject of sedition or conspiracies, lam convinced the State^vas nevei- 
in danger from internal disorders. 

61. liad there existed any spark of a rebellious spirit, capable of 
injuring us, would it not probably have broken out in a flame, on the 
first appearance of a system, which materially affected every man of 
power, influence and consideration throughout the country ? 

62. For such, I conceive, was the sudden and immediate effect of 
the change of Government, that the cheif persons, under the late Go- 
vernments, must look upon themselves as the victims of our acquisi- 
tions and conquests : yet how few rebel ! how few are so infatuated !' * 
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Eeports of they know the force of our army, and that rebellion against us, must 
.Judges of Oir- their speedy ruin. Our new subjects are transferred to our 
nSion^oSir dominion, without the least trouble, Nobody enquires whether the 
Sessions. change is agreeable to them, or not ; those who have never been sub™ 

T joct to any law, come suddenly, under all the laws we may judge it 

expedient to promulgate, few of which they will ever fully compre- 
1805. ’ hend, 

63. The cases of disaffected persons, except those of mere robbers 
are, generally speaking, I believe, somewhat of this nature. Some mis- 
understanding or quarrel arises on questions of Revenue or Police. Tiu^ 
zemindar commits illegal acts, to which he has possibly been provoked 
by our officers. Complaints are made, and a warrant issues, according 
to the usual form of process. The chief, feeling himself insulted, or 
perhaps apprehending danger and indignity, resists, first the peem, and 
afterwards the sepoys sent against him. 

04. He is then, having opposed lawful authority, though ])roba“ 
bly he is ignorant of its nature, considered as having forfeited his alle- 
giance ; and is termed a rebel and traitor. He is perhaps outlawed, a 
price set on his head, martial law proclaimed, and he and all his ibl- 
lowers caught in arms, are liable to be punished with immediate death, 
by any military officer who happens to be sent against him, in <iom- 
mand of a detachment. These measures do not appear to mo io be 
necessary for the maintenance of the peace and good ord<ir oi’ the 
country. 

^ 65. I teg leave to explain, that I am not here alluding t<^ evouis, 
which have actually happened within my own official knowledge. 1 
am not aware that the extreme case has ever occurred; but I humbly 
apprehend that it is liable to occur. 

66. The case of a zemindar, forcibly opposing lawful authority, 
is however, one which frequently happens ; and on that occasion, vigor- 
ous measures must be resorted to, always recollecting that such cases 
are neither alarming to the Government, nor indeed of any very great 
consequence to the permanent trarKpiillity of the district. But f 
would, to the last, make every allowance for the lower orders. J hard- 
ly know that I would, in an}^ case, proceed against them, with a view 
to bring them to^ legal punishment. To put them to death, as rebels 
and traitors, I think manifestly useless, unjust, contrary to the custom 
of Hindostan, founded entirely on notions and rules brought from the 
other side of the globe, and totally inapplicable to this coiiritry. It 
cannot be necessary to point out, that the case of rebellion and tkmon 
in England and in tliis country must bo entirely dissimilar. 

67. We every day find our native subjects serving against us as 
soldiers ; but our officers have not thought proper to |)ut in cjxeeution, 
gainst men found in this situation, the rules of English milit*iiy law. 
For this forbearance, there are doubtless good reasons : one reason is, 

I presume, that of our being aware, that the natives look upon their 
master as their sovereign; and^ that no degree of severity could pro- 
duce the certain effect of detaching them from their chiefs. 

+1, ^ momenfc, what k, in my opinion, impossible, 

wat the dependents ot a rebellious chiefj in a distant province, could 
have been well informed regarding the duties of allegiance to the ruling 
power, still it would remain to bo ascertained, whether they possessed 
e means ' of deserting their chief, without probable destruction to 
‘ themselves, ot their families. 
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GO. But it is evident that there are, or were lately, followers C‘f Reports of 
chiefs, who had not yet learned to look up to us, for justice and pro- cn^fontLmt- 
tection. If we never interposed to defend them from the cruelty and nation of their 
rapacity of their chief; if they did not obtain from us, the means of 
security from oppression, or of the peaceful possession oi their property, 
they could not, in fairness and equity, be held to owe us allegiance. ly 
70. I am very far from wishing to justify resistance to the ^805, 
sovereign power or its officers. Jt is not my intention to question the 
wisdom and equity of the acts of Government, or to advance principles 
derogatory to the honor and dignity of the State, or dissrespectfui to 
its members. It is our business to support the established Government, 

7L I know, that our subjects are hound to a punctual and 
faithful obedience; and 1 believe, that it is the resolution of Govern- 
inent, to act upon principles of moderation and humanity : which 
principles teach us, that the obligations of protection and obedience 
are reciprocal. 

72. With respect to the follo-wers of refractory chiefs ; I think it 
may naturally be expected, from the very cncumstance of their attach- 
ment, an abject submission bo a bad master, that when a' more just and 
liberal authority shall come to be substituted over them, they will be 
found tractable, orderly, and dutiful subjects- Having trespassed too 
long on the time of the Nizamut Adawlut, I here close this address. 

I am, Sir, 

Riveu Ganges, ] Your most obedient luunhle servant, 

IQth Feb. 1S05. I (Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

‘.wd.hi'br. 


To 


W. B. BaylBT, Efsq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adawlut , 

Fori William. 

Sir, 

Para. 1. In the letter which I had the honor to address to the Reports of 
Nizamut Adawlut, under date the 5th February, I intimated that I Judges of Cir- 
had been prepai-ing a Report on the Judicial ai'rangemeiits in the Pro- 
vinces, but was prevented from completing it, by want of leisure. Smioim. 

Having since revised that portion of my observations which relate to 

the Police, 1 now venture to submit it to the consideration of the Court, f -Bo- 

and the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, and to beg i‘S 
that it may be considered, as the sequel of the address mentioned above. 

2. I am the more encouraged to take this step, by finding that I 
am not singular in my sentiments ; but that several gentlemen, whoso 
talents and local experience entitle their opinions to the greatest 
weight, have countenanced my views on this part of the subject. 

3. ' Mr. Crisp, the Chief Judge of the Provincial Coui’t of Appeal 
and Circuit for the division of Bareilly, I am informed, has deprecated 

9(i 
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Eeports of the measure of coulidirig the Police to darogahs. It would he super- 
coition termi- speak of the merits and services of this geutleroaii, wliicli, 

nfition of their I hear, are about to place him in the Court which I am addressing. 
Sessions. 4. I derive particular gratification from feeling myself authorized 

to say, that my sentiments in general are also sanctioned by the 
naresbiviTionj c<>^<3iirrence of Messrs. Cox and Tucker, the members of ilie laic 
1808. ’ commission for the ceded and conquered ieriitory, who, ])y tiio exten- 

sive circuit they made over the country, have possessed peiuiliur* ath 
vantages in forming their judgment. 

5. I need hardly mention that one oftlicse gentlemen, Tucker, 
has likewise had long experience in the judicial department, I am 
persuaded that the zeal and ability with which he filled the important 
office of Judicial Secretary to the Government are not yet forgottem. 

6. To the authority Avhich I have already mentioned, 1 may also 
add, the recommendation lately made to Government by the present 
Board of Commissioners, for susj>ending the new arrangements indefi- 
nitely in the large district of Buiidlccuud, This r(u;ommemlatio?i 
cannot but throw doubt on the accuracy of the information which 
induced the Government to introduce the arrangements in (pu^stion 
into that country ; and the doubt, in this instance, must be aJIowed 
to afford presumption in favor of the opinion, that the same aii-ange- 
ments have been prematurely introduced into the whole of tlie new 
territory. 

7. The preceding considerations, T venture to flatter myself, may 
produce an effect which I certainly should not have been presumptu- 
ous enough to expect from my own humble efforts; and the destriic,-. 
tion of the tahsildarry system be at ^least suspended, till Govenimeni 
have had time to weigh the additional information and arguments 
which have been, and may be submitted to them on the (jucstion. 

8. Should that resolution be adopted, and the delibc]‘af/ioHS of 
Government end in the determination to give the, system a further 
trial, ineans might, in my opinion, be without difiiculty found 
bring the control nearer, to guard against gross abuses in llui patron- 
age, and to prevent the powers confided to the tahsildars bcofi^^ per- 
verted to serious oppression. 

9. In submitting the accoinpanying paper, f Jo not know wdndihm* 
I have any apologies to make for the freedom, with which I liave dis- 
cussed the topics to which it refers. I will only say on ilnti lu^ad, that 
J have not intentionally violated the respect due to the authoiity which 
1 have addressed. II, in my anxiety to state iny rejisoiiing forcibly, 
any expressions have escaped me which can bear a different constnic- 
tion, J ixm persuaded they will be (jandidly considered with a reference 
to tins declaration. 


Benares, 
ijth May 1808. 


J am, &e. 

(Bigned) J. BTUAET, 

ikxl Judfja, 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) W. li BAYLBY, 

JhffMer, 
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Allahabad. 

Para. 1. The calendar and reports, submitted by the magistrate 
of this zillali, exhibit a very small number of crimes ; so small, indeed, 
that it proves too much for the Police, and compels suspicion that 
many offences are committed, which do nat come to^the knowledge of 
the magistrate. The contrary supposition would imply a degrees of 
])erfectioii by no means credible. 

2. On one point these papers afford matter for pleasing refleetirm» 
They do not show a single case of gang-robbery : — all the private 
information which I have been able to procure, leads to tlie same 
conclusion ; and it is indeed obvious, that gang-robbery will not admit 
of concealment, I am also told^ that the observation is geiLcmlly 
applicable to the ceded provinces. 

?). This fact, compared with what happens in other parts of the 
Company s dominions, appears highly deserving of attention. Wo 
have but recently received these provinces from the hands of a prince, 
to whose internal Government we are accustomed to ascribe all that 
it 3'oproachful ; and they are free from gang-robbery. Bengal has now, 
ibr a long series of years, been sul)jectto a system, which was the fruit 
of i.he deliberate wisdom of the British GoveruTnent ; yet gang-robbery 
iii that province is a scouige to the inhabitants. 

4. Jteasoning upon these singular circumstances, some of tlie 
judicial ohicevs have been disposed to entertain the belief, that they 
"must be connected with some peculiarity in our management. This 
inference must be allowed to be, at least pLausible ; and many reasons 
ocmir to me in its favor. 

5. A(x*.ording to every account which I have hejird of the ISfa- 
waulfs (iovernment, its only olject was the collection of money; all 
care of justice, civil or criminal wasuttci-ly ahnndoned. To its efforts, 
therefor(3, L do not mean to ascribe this advantage enjo3n^d by its 
subj(3cts. Its internal arrangements, and the principles of its manage- 
ment seemed, notwithstanding, favorable to the prevention of gaxig- 
robbery. 

(). An auinil, or naib auniil, was stationed in each pergunnah, 
witli a body of troops, whicli he could make use of at his own discre- 
tion. This officer, wliatever oppression he might be guilty of himseli* 
liad a sufficient intm*e,st in his pergunnali, to incite liim to secure it 
from tlie ravages of banditti, and ilio ciderity aii<l jmoniptness with 
which he could act ensured sin^ccss to his efforts. 

7. Jiut the principal cireumstam^e wliich produced the effect, 
was, the authority maintained in esLabis. Idmse, were always kept 
in a few hands, to guard against the obvious difficulty of forming 
frequent settlements, a,nd collecting the revenues from a multitude 
of persons. Then, while the iaml-holder or fanner paid his revenue, 
little attention was paid by the CJovcrnment or its officers, to what 
passed within the estate, 'flic power of these men was consequently 
great* It enabled them, to ps’cserve order internally among their 
dependants. It also enabled them to call forth, at pleasure, ibe 
strength of their estates or Birms, apd it was their manifest interest 
to guard them from external violence. 

8. There were, indeed, circumstances which prevented the neigh- 
bouriiig villages from being liable to i^ttack, from their respe^edivu. 
inhabitants. The chief persons in thesn, arc frequently united by the 
ties of common rhwanii, err fainily allianeco This connexion preserved 
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Report o! a good uiiderstading betweea them, which their inferiors'diirst noi 
Judges of Cir- violate. Even when no bond of this sort existed, a consciousness of 
nattrof Sr Hiutiial strength, and of the danger of retaliation, often produced tbe 
Sessions. Same observance. The powerful zemindars quarrelled and attacked 

one another ; the petty zemindars had their houiidary disputes and 

No. 4.— Be- : but robberies between village and village, were, I believe, and 

1S08. are to this day almost unknown. 

9. Of late years, the injustice and feebleness of the Oude Govern- 
ment had suffered the evils which I have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs to reach a dreadful height. They are, however, very dif- 
ferent in kind, from the disorders which exist iu Bengal ; and, I think, 
are far more easily remedied by a wise and vigorous Government. 
The strength of such a Government boars down all resistan(;e, and the 
cure of open violence is simple and expeditious. 

10. Here, we behold a society, which, for internal protection, 
was thrown in a great measure upon its own resources ; a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the Police administration of Bengal, can 
hardly be imagined. That system, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, has no root in the native soil of the community. It is purely 
artificial, with so little adaptation (o local peculiarities, that it would 
equally suit any country on the globe, British magistrates are plactid 
over the districts. Each district is arbitrarily divided into .square 
proportions of ten coss, and those sub-divisions, are guarded by small 
establishments of peons, headed by native officer.s of our own creation, 
called police darogahs; in the selection of whom, no attention is re- 
quired to any local fitness. The magistrate, iu his endeavours to pro- 
tect the community, must place his sole reliance on these establish- 
ments. The ai-rangement is not interwoven with any institutions 
that previously existed in the country ; and it rigidly excludes the 
co-operation of all persons who possess any natural'lnriuence ovm- the 
people. 

11. In this bust observation, I particularly refer to tiic land- 

holders and other persons, having prjwcr and 
S!o. in orUj. authority in landed estates. N(>r is tlui (‘x- 

ciii.sion of those persons from any di rent s)ia.rc 
in the Police ; all their weight, if it lia<l continued unimpaiiud, might 
still have had, indirectly and imperceptibly, a salutary ellect in 're- 
pressing disorders. But our system has ais(j powerfully opi^ratod to 
extirpate their influence. Much of the ancient pro]jricitary has dis- 
appeared before the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, 
and has carried away with it, the authority attached in all coiiutries** 
and in none more than this to birtli and hereditary possession gen»‘.- 
rally ; the sub-division of landed property wliicli it has been a great 
object of the system to promote, and the admission of numerous 
sharers to equM rights, have been in the highest degree unfavorable 
to the coBHe^uence of the land-hoMera 

12. This is the first point which I have chosen to select for com- 
parison and discussion, as appearing to me, one principal cause of 
that weakness which is the chief feature of the sy, stern. 

. 13. In maintaining this opinion, unless I greatly deceive myself, 
I may appeal to the general practice of almost Ml nations, originating, 
donbtl^, in circumstances and feelings common to all mankind The 
nato^mode of managing men, is to employ the agency of those who, 
from the relation tn which they stand to them, they regard with senti- 
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merits of respect and confidence. Accordingly, all Governments seem 
to have made the authority of these native leaders the basis of their 
Police ; and any hired Police establishment which they maintain, are 
not intended to supersede the native Police, but to superintend, watch 
over, and aid its efforts. 

]4. To take an example, with which we are all familiar. In our 
own country, we all know what services the society contributes to its 
own protection. We know how much vigour is conferred on its Police, 
by the support which it receives from native gentry, from respectable 
land-holders, from the corporations in towns, and from substantial per- 
sons of the middle class in the villages. We can form some conception 
of the mischief which must ensue, if that support should be withdrawn, 
and an attempt made to compensate it by positive laws and artificial 
institutions. 

15. It is not indeed necessary to travel beyond the territory of 
this Government, in quest of examples to establish the principle. 
These limits, afford us some striking instances of the advantages which 
may be reaped by attending to it, and the evils which arise when it 
is neglected. 

16. At an early period of the British administration, that tract 
of hilly countiy lying between Beerbhoom and Bhauglepore was, in a 
state of extreme disorder. The inhabitants were in open arms against 
the Government and its other subjects. A perpetual savage warfare 
was maintained by them, against the inhabitants of the plains, and they 
were proscribed and hunted down like wild beasts ; so that I have been, 
informed by a gentleman who was at the time collector of Beerbhoom, 
their heads were brought to him by basket loads. Such a state of 
things must naturally have excited the attention of Government, and 
have called forth all the ordinary means of prevention. Detach- 
ments were undoubtedly sent out ; Police establishments formed, 
revised and corrected ; instructions issued, and reports called for ; but 
all, without any effectual improvement, till some sagacious mind saw 
that the only chance of managing the hill people, was, by the influence 
of the hill chiefs. They were accoidingly negotiated with ; tbeir con- 
fidence acquired ; their interests engaged to us by stipends ; the charge 
of their hills confided to them, and that wild country has ever since 
been one of the quietest portions of our dominions. 

17. We have a more recent instance of the same policy, attended 
with the same success. Within the district of Midnapore, thei*e existed 
a considerable extent of forest country, called the jungle mehals ; the 
inhabitants of these wilds are little better than savages, and their only 
principle of obedience seems to bo, their devotion to their native chiefs : 
without sufficient attention to their peculiar character, this people 
had been included in the general system of internal administration. 
The immediate authority over them was given to Police darogahs, and 
by the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, many of their 
zemindars had been dispossessed. The effects of this violence on the 
habits of the people were felt by degrees. They sided with the 
discarded zemindars, contemned the authority of the Police officers, 
and were frequently guilty of great disorders. The mischief, however, 
Iiad excited no particular attention, and might long have escaped ob- 
servation, when at last, some more than ordinaiy misinanagement 
drove them into opeji insurrection. Fortunately, at this critical junc- 
ture, Mr. Henry Straeliey was selected to take eliarge of the district. 
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Reports of His disceriiiiieni activity quickly discovcrody and eliicacioiislj ap- 
Judges of Cir* proper remedy ; many of tlie zeinindars were bi'ouglit back, 

TaLnYS; and secured in tbeir estates ; their confidence was acquired and their 
Sessions. influence employed, to manage tlie inhabitants. i.he fi mt oi these 
~r judicious measure.s were soon seen, in reviving traiKpulfity ; and I 

since heard of no serious disturbances. , . ., 

1808. 18, These are the most proper cases ior ilJustratiag the pnr.cipie ; 

because the peculiar character of the society showed^the. effect of the 
system, in a manner that forced itself upon the attention. The symp- 
toms were so strongly marlced, that the disorder could not be mist<ilceu. 
The people were so rude that they could be made to comprehend 
nothing but the authority of their chiefs ; that, withdrawn, they im- 
mediately fell into confusion. In those parts of our dominions, wliere 
the inhabitants are more improved, the same cause will naturally 
operate with less violence, because partially couiitcraeted, by milder 
manners and more rational habits; its consequences, therefore, will 
be less distinctly observed. But to conclude for that reason, that it 
does not operate at all would be a great (UTor. In ray judgment, it 
may be traced throughout the country, as one principal source of the 
disordei's which prevail. 

19. But the system of Police darogahs require.s to be exa.mincd 
in another point of view : T have c.vplained the iuiporta, net! of these 
officers : I have shown, that with the British ntagistinti', they consti- 
tute all of the Police, whidi is tiot mere physical strength ; all, which 
it po,ssesses, of superintendence^ and authority. _ Are tlie.n flic gern'ral 
circumstance of these men, their character, their qualilicatitms, their 
estimation in the eyes of the people, sinth tis to compensate to tlie 
Police for its other deficiencies ? 

20. This question, I fear, must bo answered in the negativ(i ; their 
office is not on a liberal footing ; peir salary is trifling, being only 
rupees per mensem; their duty is confined to tlm approliension of 
criminals : from a necessity which arises out of tlniii- sitaiation, they 
are often treated with rigour, and not unrrci(jnently suhjeci.ed to dis- 
oraceful punishments. After this acicount of the office, 1 n(:o<l scarcjely 
^d, that it is not filled by men of education or respectability : the 
darogahs, in fact, possess generally little consideration with the pc'ople ; 
and by their qualifications arc unequal to any but the most ordinary 
functions of the Police. 

21. How gri'at must he the tendency of such a system to weak- 
nes.s will, I think, he evident, on the slightest consideration, Tlu! 
inability of the magistrate, from the multiplicity of Ills business and 
the extent of his district, to control his officer, s, will a.ggravatc tlu' 
mischief : within a small circle round Ids .station, tlie ])(>ac<i may bo 
tolerably maintained, and the dai-ogahs restrained from mal-practices ; 
hut as tliis distance increases, his power will be loss and loss felt, till, 
in the remote parts of the district, it will become almost nugatory, 
and the darogahs he in a manner independent. 'J’lien,raany of them 
will inevitably yield to the temptations to which they will be exposed 
by such a situation. They will not only neglect their duties and 
oppress the people, hut even be emboldened to collude with criminals, 
and the strength of the Police will he turned again, st itself. 

23. This is so natural a re.sult of tlie JUTaiigcuiciiit which I have 
been stating, that it might have been presumed, wltliout the authority 
of experience. But it does not rest on speculation. From fche proam- 
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hh to Regulation III. 1805, I observe, that the existence of this evil Reports of 
lias excited the attention of Government. cuit^ou term^ 

23« With the subject which I have just concluded, is closely con- nation of their 
iiected another source of the defects, in our internal management. I ^easions. 
refer to the want of a due support and encouragement to ancient and 
respectable families not being land-iiolders : this cause is indeed equal- naresDivision, 
ly connected with the topic of natural authority, for it is obvious, such 
lliinilies form a portion of the nakiral authority of every country. 

24. When the British hrst acquired the dominion of these 
provinces, they found a considerable body of what might be called 
native gentry. These persons were principally cither the officers of the 
old Govermneui, or, if not immediately in office, the descendants of an- 
cestors who had accpiired distinction and property, in the service of 
the State. Taken as a body, they were not deficient in. the acquain- 
tance with men and business, the knowledge and elevation of senti- 
ment, wliich in a certain degree, seems always attached to the long 
possession of jiower and affluence. 

25. To exclude these men from offices of trust and power, was 
a necessary effect of the Britisli ascendancy; and from this exclusion,, 
the decline and ruin of the majority of these families would soon, follow 
as a secondary consequence. 

2(). Completely to guard against this conscMjuence, was obviously 
impracticable; but it would undoubtedly liave admitted of great pallia- 
tion. Without too nmcli burthening our Government, we might have 
reserved a considerable number of offices for natives, upon a libera] 
looting of confidence and emolument, ''i'heso, would have been a 
resource to many of these families ; would have maintain ( m 1 them in a 
decent state of res})eci and compeienc}^ ; and have enai)k‘d them to give 
their children an education, \\hicli would ha,\e preserved them from 
falling below the place which their parents had held in society, 

27. But our Government has not appeared to think this object 
worthy their attention. I have shown the nature of the offices assign- 
ed to natives in the Police department. The same principle runs 
generally through all the arrangement. s for the Lower Provinces ; as far 
as respects natives^ It is a system of jjetty agency ; it consequently 
offers no adequate encouragement to men oi* respectability. If there- 
fore not tlie policy of the Government, it has at least been the tendency 
of their internal measures, toliasten ilie extinction of this class of inen- 
Accordiugly, the greatest pait of these families Iiavu^ sunk under 
neglect and poverty ; and their ilescendants liave become confounded 
with the mass of the people. 

28. To me it has been always a subject of deep x^egret that this 
course should have been pursued. Binco I have been at this place, 1 
have had opportunities to judge of some of tJie last of the race ; and 
the very able assistance which I have received from them, has given 
me^a high sense of the advantages our administration might have 
derived, had means beim taken to preserve the stock, and to make a 
proper use of their services. 

^ 29. The preceding observations refer to the general frame of our 
ihffice, and to the persons in whosohands it is trusted. Other causes of 
inefficiency may be poiiitc'l out in the distribution of the powers con- 
lidcd to those officers, and die regulations under which they act ; causes 
honorable imhicd to thc^ Government, and to the national cliuracior, as 
they originab’ iu the mildness ami humanity of our adminiKlniiiofu 
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Reports of 30 , The JNTative Government, in its best times, was stem and 
cuit^on tiS' other despotic Governments ; more awake to the 

mtioro/tiwir necessity of public order, than alive to the feelings of humanity. The 
Sessions. State was ail; the subject nothing. No anxious consideration for in- 
" No. 4.— Be* dividuals restraining them from trusting their agents, with almost 
nares Division, unlimited powers. Their officers were enabled to act with celerity 
and effect, The)^ held in their hands all the means of prevention^ 
As no scrupulous apprehensions of oppressing innocence, embrassed 
their proceedings, they were tolerably secure of reaching the guilty; 
rapid executions impressing the imagination with terror, and connect- 
ing the ideas of the crime and the punishment, completed a system 
well adapted to overawe men’s minds, and to maintain the public 
tranquillity. 

31. Upon what opposite principles the British Government acts 
is well known. Their constant aim is to reconcile the support oi 
public order with a due attention to the honor, the lives, and tlie 
fortunes of individuals. Out of this tenderness for the people, arises 
a jealous anxiety that the powers given for their protection, shall not 
be perverted to oppress them. Hence the authority of their officers 
is contracted within narrow limits ; hence numerous checks, multipli- 
ed formalities, and inevitable delays. The humane maxim, that tln^ 
safety of the innocent is of far superior importance to the punishment 
of the guilty, being the corner stone of our criminal system, many 
offenders must escape, and their impunity will naturally operate to 
increase crimes. 

32. Even in our own country, these beneficient and lenient 
principles are thought to render our Police weak, though supported 
by all the strength of society, by the intelligence and public spirit of, 
perhaps, the most enlightened and public spirited nation of the globe. 
Can we then be surprized that the same maxims have been attended 
with great disorders, when introduced among a people whose habits 
have been formed, under despotism, wbo hardly ] possess the name of 
public principle, and who have been absolved, avS*I have observed, from 
the authority of their native leaders. 

S3. Such are the prominent reasons to which I ascribe the weak- 
ness of our Police, and the disorders which prevail in the Lower Pro- 
vinces. On subjects of this nature, however, unanimity of sentiment 
cannot be expected ; and 1 am aware that my opinion will have to en- 
counter respectable authority. 

34. Gang-robbery, it is alleged, exists chicdly in Bengal ; and is 
to be ascribed, not to any defects in our system,* hut to the local cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the peculiar character of its inlmbitants. 

35. The first cause assigned is the nature of the coimtrjj in which 
labyrinths of forests and rivers afford refuge and shelter to banditti, 
offer favorable opportunities to attack pasBengers, and enable them 
to elude pursuit. This is certainly a very sufficient cause, as far as it 
goes ; but it seems much too partial to account for the general effect, 
since it cannot be denied that dacoifcy prevails in several of the dis- 
tricts, the local circumstances of whicll offer no such advantages. 

36. The second and only other cause advanced, is of a nature to 
rob the unfortunate sufferers of all <;laim to sympathy, by casting the 
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•whole blame on themselves. The inhabitants of the other provinces, ^ 

Behar for instance, it is said, owe their safety to the manliness of their cuitfoa tenS- 
character, which defies assault. The natives of Bengal are paying the nation of their 
natural penalties of cowardice. Their villages are fired, their property Sessions, 
pillaged, their women ravished, and themselves tortured and assassina- 4 .__,Bc- 
ted, simply because they are poltroons. ^ ^ nares Division, 

37. This hypothesis, as it implies a sort of moral dispensation, is 1S08. 
captivating ; but I conceive, will not stand the test of deliberate exami- 
nation. If indeed the dacoits of Bengal were always foi'eign invaders ; 

or, though not foreigners, were (as sometimes happens) a peculiar class 
of men, reared in woods and deserts apart from the rest of mankind, 
and inured from youth to their savage occupation, it might be argued, 
speciously enough, that their success arose, from the pusillanimity of 
the people. But. it is very well known, that in many of the districts, 
the banditti spring ixp from the very bosom of the community. In 
these cases, I must think the theory plainly, inadequte to^ the solution 
of the facts. For how can it be explained, that the selfsame people, 
wdio supply spirit for the assault, should be so miserably deficient in 
resolution for the defence ? Cowards, as they are represented, they 
might still, it should seem, take heart against their brother cowards. 

In truth, they do not appear to merit the imputation. They have often 
made a very brave defence ; and if the instances are not more numer- 
ous, it is not surprizing that their spirits have sunk under the long 
pressure of so grievous a calamity. They who think so meanly of the 
Bengalese, surely forget, that, at an early period of our military history, 
they almost entirely formed several of our battalions, and distinguished 
themselves as brave and active soldiers. 

38. In addition to those internal presumptions, there exists ex- 
ternal evidence against the solidity of this account. Gang-robbery is 
certainly much less frequent in Behar than in Bengal But the expla- 
nation, which I am opposing, assumes, that it is hardly known in the 
former province. Now I beg leave to appeal, both to the actual state 
of the province, and to the records of the Court of Circuit, and N izamut 
Adawlut, as affording abundant matter to disprove this notion. A very 
remarkable instance occurs to my recollection, which hajipened a few 
years back in the district of Tirhoot. A party of banditti established 
themselves, and reigned, without control, in the populous town of 
Hagy|)ore, close to Patna, and not far distant from the magistrate’s 
station ; to such a pitch Ixad their audacity, and the subjection of the 
people, arisen, that their chief, on the occasion of a marriage in his 
family, actually sat in State, and compelled the respectable inhabitants 
to attend, and offer him their congratulations. These men, were at 
length seized and brought to justice ; their trial is to be found among 
the records of the Nizamut Adawlut, and may serve for a multitude 
of proofs, that whatever privilege the men of Behar possess over their 
loss fortunate neighbours of Bengal, cannot be ascribed to their person- 
al qualities- 

39. All parties however agree, that the same system has been 
attended with very diSerent results in the two provinces. There 
must, therefore, be some way of accounting for the difference ; and as 
I reject the explanation commonly given, I may be expected to offer 
one more satisfactory. But it is one thing to refute an erroneous 
account ; and another, to give the true one. The arguments which I 
have urged, against the causes which have been assigned, will lose no- 
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thine- of their validity, though I myself should be unable', to point out 
more adequate causes. To the public officers, who have local experience, 

I must leave the task of explaining the circumstances which have 
enabled Behar so much .more successfully to resist the disorganizing 
principles which appear to me to have done the mischief in Bengal ; 
only venturing to suggest, that the reason may be, perhaps, found in 
the different state of the landed property. 

40. But even Behar, it is said, is running the same course with 
Bengal ; the influence of all, who were respectable, dying away ; the 
people fast dissolving into a dispersed, unconnected multitude, without 
any points of union, any sufficient power to embody them for self- 
defence ; the vicious and disorderly, encouraged by the.se advantages, 
forming combinations to prey on the rest of the community. 

41. What may be thought of the weight of the preceding reason- 
ing I know not. A very few years back I should have been afraid 
in advancing the arguments which I have offered of exposing my.self 
to the imputation of singularity. I have now the satisfiiction to And, 
that some of my conclusions, at least, are sanctioned by the highest 
authority. The preamble to Regulation XII 1807, declares, that the 
Police establishments in the provinces, those establishments on which 
we have relied for 16 years are inefficient ; and the intention of that 
regulation is to strengthen the Police, by engaging in its service, per- 
sons whose character and situation give them authority among the 
people. 

42. How far, indeed, the means adopted, are likely to effect .so 
desirable an end, is, I fear, very questionable. On the one .side, I 
observe great sacrifices. On the other, no adequate inducements. 
Pecuniary indemnification the regulation does not promise generally ; 
and in proportion as this resolution is deviated from, the plan will be- 
come costly. In addition to expense, the Police aurneens will bo called 
on for no inconsiderable sacrifices of time, and case ; and, in nniny .situa- 
tions, where gang-robbery is formidable of personal safety. But the 
i-esponsibihty, I imagine, will be the great objection the B’oujdarry 
Adawlut and the Court of Circuit ; things?, the contrast of which, unless 
impelled by very powerful motives, it is the aim of every rc-spcctabie 
native during life to avoid. On the other liand, what arc tins induce- 
ments 1 Public spirit, I think, will not be mentioned. And I .sec! nothing 
else, but the temptation of being r:dscd to the same level of dignity 
with petty Police oflicers ; not quite that indeed, for the aumeoiw will 
he to a certain degree subordinate to the darogahs. The evcuit, I 
sincerely hope, will he contrary to my expectation ; hut T think it 
impossible that many natives of character will ho brought to accept 
the new office : some respectable men may, perhaps, undertake it, from 
deference to the wishes of Government; but, in tliat case, they will 
take good care not to commit thom.selvcs by an over officious zeal. 

43. If 1 have been at all successful in cxplaiiiing toy sentiments, 
it will readily be collected, from what 1 have said, tliat 1 must enter- 
tain great doubts, on the exi[)edienoy of the innovations which have 
lately taken place in the,se provinces. But, as connected with the 
immediate object of my consideration : the Police, they present them- 
selves to me in a light peculiarly unfavorable. 

44. The Police in these provinces, before the late changes, rested 
upon the zemindars and tah.si]dars. 

45. In a former part of this report, siioakiug of th(j zemiudars of 
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the Ceded Provinces, I have attempted to explain the causes which Eep&rts of 
operate to make the influence of these men, favourable to the tran- 
quillity of the country at large. The same cause, to a certain degree, nation of TCir 
still exists in Benares, and ensures a very reasonable portion of Sessions, 
security to the fixed inhabitants ; at the same time, it will be easily 
understood that this protection does not extend to strangers, travellers, naresBivkor 
and passengers. We find, in fact, that these persons are the chief iSOS, 
objects of crimes committed for the sake of lucre. There is no doubt 
that the zemindars are frequently the instigators ; and even when that 
does not happen, if left to themselves, they regard with indifference, 
the sufierings of men who are without the pale of their domestic ties. 

4G. A state of things, however, which offers to our hand the 
security of the great body of fixed inhabitants, is an admirable basis 
upon which to build a Police. All that was in my judgment required 
iu addition, would have been to preserve that foundation, the zemin- 
dairy system itself from decay and rapid changes ; and next, by insti- 
tuting a vigorous control over the zemindars, to compel them to 
extend their protection to strangers. 

47, The present zemindarry proprietary is menaced with destruc- 
tion from various causes. The first and principal is^ the minute divi-^ 
sion of estates by the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws of inheritance. 

The operation of this cause is already so visible in the Benares province, 
that petty estates will be found with 50, 100, and even more co-shar- 
ers. It would be foreign from my present purpose to enlarge on the 
ruinous consequences of such a state of property to the owners, the 
inconvenience from it to the revenue, its effects, to overwhelm the 
courts of justice witli a muhiplicity of suits relative to scarcely tangi- 
ble iuDerests, or the injurious influence of the litigiousness whicli it un- 
avoidably breeds on the morals and happiness of the people. But It is 
evident, that in estates where such anarchy prevails, no persons can 
have sufficient weight to perform any service for the Police. 

48, As landed property in this province was virtually a boon 
from the British Government to the present possessors, they would 
gladly have received it, on any conditions which the public welfare 
made desirable ; I cannot, therefore, but lament, that at the time the 
gift was conferred, the consequences I have stated were not foreseen 
and guarded against, by limiting the partibiliiy of estates. Even now, 
the Government, I think, should interfere in its legislative capacity. 

The mode and extent of the interference are, indeed, questions of deli- 
cacy 5 but the interference itself, is plainly made necessary for the public 
wefcxre, and would be justified by that necessity. If the sacrifice of 
rights be objected, I answer, that I sliould propose to sacrifice no rights 
that were not mere shadows ; unprofitably engrossing the attention of 
the wretched claimant ; involving him, in unavailing litigation, and 
diverting his time and industry, from a m,ore advantageous channel 
Lawyers act without scruple on the maxim de minimu non enmt 
lex f and I do not sec why the same license may not be taken by tlie 
lawgiver. 

49, As far as the revenue is concerned, Government, I am aware, 
have applied a partial remedy by Regulation VI, 1807, which provides, 
that no share of a zemindarry shall bo separated, and erected into a 
<listinct estate, unless it will bear a jummaof not less than 500 Rupees. 

But this regulation does nothing to remedy the internal coniusion 
to which the multiplicity of snares give occasion The right to 
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Reports _of separation, however, is very important ; and the shares to which it 
ciiit^on teS" denied, must lose much of their value by the measure. It there- 
StLon of their fore assumes the principle, that the interests of the zemindars, must 
Sessions. gave way to those of the public ; and after going so far, there seems no 
~ reason for not going as much further, as the same end may 

nSii’ss Division lecl^Ulie* 

1808 , ' 0 ^* If this great evil could be corrected, the principle remaining 

danger which menaces the proprietary, is an incapable or unfaithful 
administration of the revenue, Whenever this cause unhappily exists, 
and oppressive exactions are added to the heavy demands of Govern- 
ment, many of the zemindars necessarily sink under the burden, and 
lose their estates for public sale. 

51. It is also obvious, that the pecuniary embarrassments which 


these causes create, will often terminate in private alienations, or in 
what amounts to the same thing, judicial sales. Abstracted from them, 


private alienations, I imagine, would not be numerous ; the people 
clinging to their estates, with tenacious fondness. Various accidental 


events, indeed, must be expected occasionally to involve the proprietors 
in pecuniary distress ; but there seemed no reason to apprehend from 
the operation of these causes any such rapid changes, as would seri- 
ously have affected the zemindarry Police agency. 

52. The necessity of putting bounds to this discussion, I'estrains 
me from entering into the specitic remedies which I should have sug- 
gested for the mischiefs, actual and possible, which I have enumera- 
ted; I must therefore assume that proper means would have been 
adopted to keep up some authority in estates, and the body of pro- 
prietors guarded against violent change. The next object would have 
been to compel the proprietors to render faithful services to the Police, 
not only by protecting their dependents, and abstaining from injuring 
their neighbours, but by watching over the safety of the traveller 
and stranger. 


53. To state all the mea.sares I should have proposed with this 
view, would lead me into too much detail The control is the great 
point ; and for ^ that, I should have despaired of making any more 
effectual provision than existed in the superintendence of the old 
tahsildars. From the liberal footing on which these officers were placed, 
they derived weight and authority with the people ; their revenue 
transactions with the zemindars gave them a strong hold on that 
class of men, made them intimately acquainted with their characters 
and conduct, and put in their power opportunities, peculiarly favora- 
ble, of acepiring the local information essential to good Police. How 
comparatively destitute the new darogahs must be of all these ad- 
vantages, it would be waste of time to demonstrate. 

54. But if the union of Police and Revenue powers was favor- 
able to the strength of the Police, as far as the tahsildars were concerned, 
I must acknowledge that in another important point, the control 
of the magistrate, it was liable to objection. The revenue is of such 
primary consequence, that any objects that come in competition with 
of will necessarily give way. On this ground, probably, the nomination 
to the tahsildars was, in the collector, who, on the same principle, if he 
had secured the revenue by his choice, would be apt to think that he 
had done enough. Then the two duties would occasionally clash ; and 
the Police of course, suffer in the conflict. Often too, tho duty of the re- 
venue would be made a plausible plea to the magistrate, for neglect 
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and inattention to tlie other duty. He would thus frequently find 
himself without any person to send Mm. regular information, and duly 
execute his orders. 

55. A situation in which the magistrates made so little figure, 
would naturally disgust many of them with the system, and dispose 
them to undervalue the good it contained, which indeed lay somewhat 
deep, while the evil was on the surface. Zealous men of business in- 
clined to over-rate the advantages of order and precision, and the for- 
malities and machinery of office, would be peculiarly impatient at the 
obstructions and irregularities which they experienced. 

56. An obvious and effectual mode of surmounting the difficulty, 
and of powerfully strengthening the magistrate'.s arm, would be to place 
tahsildars under his sole authorit}^, by giving him the collection of the 
revenue; such an arrangement would indeed be inconsistent with 
what is deemed, a fundamental maxim of our code, that judicial and re- 
venue functions shall not be united. How far this principle ought 
rigorously and invariably to be observed in all situations, and under all 
circumstances is a very serious, and in my judgment, by no means 
a clear question; but without proposing what might perhaps be 
generally thought so violent a cure, the inconvenience did not strike 
me in so formidable a light, that it would have induced me to change 
the tahsildars for Police davogahs. A measure recently adopted, which 
compelled the tahsildars to maintain a regular establishment for the 
sole purpose of Police, with a darogah to be approved by the magistrate, 
went far to remedy one part of the inconvenience. To remedy the 
other defect, and to secui'e some attention to Police, in the appointment 
of tahsildars, the judicial officers should have been allowed some voice 
in their selection ; tlieir nomination, for instance, might have passed 
through the Court of Appeal and Circuit ; and here i may be permit- 
ted to observe incidentally, that the ])roper choice of a tahsildar would 
almost alwys have secured a good Police darogah. 



zemindars, and trust to Police darogahs, as the main support of the 
Police. 

Here, perhaps, I shall be reminded that the new system continues 
the responsibility of the zemindars. I see indeed that it is so declar- 
ed ; but I do not perceive tliat any means have been adopted to efiee- 
tiiate this intention. 

58. The original regulations for renares were framed by a gen- 
tleman who had a long and intimate knowledge of the province. Both 
his rules, and the traces of his sentiments left on them, show 
us his opinion on these subjects. He could not fail to perceive, 
that the good order of the province mainly depended on guard- 
ing against violent changes in the body of the landed proprie- 
tors. He was also aware, that the ignorance of the zemindars ; their 
improvidence and turbulent chai'acter, would long require their subjec- 
tion to a vigorous control, equally with a view to their own welfare, 
and the interest of the public. Accordingly, he placed them generally, 
under the authority of the tahsildars- At the same time, he held out 
to them, the prospect of independence from this restraint ; but not, as 
a gratuitous gift. He instituted a test for determining tlie fitness of 
those who might claim the privilege, which made it, in some sort, the 
reward of prudence and good conduct ; and by that very precaution^ he 
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Keport of took care that emancipation^ should be a gradual process. Before a 
zemindar could be made huzzoory, he exacted secuiity from him, for 
Mtionof TS the punctual payment of this revenue, and the faithful discharge of his 
Sessions.' Police duties. Those who could not give this pledge that their liberty 

■7'^;;;^ would not be abused, to their own and the public detriment, Mi\ 

naresbivisionj Dim can thought, ought to be left, under guardianship. As this scheme 
ISOS, ' was well suited to the habits and condition of the zemindars, so it 
was also calculated to restrain the zemindars from oppression. Any 
severity on their part would naturally prompt the zemindars to strug- 
gle to release themselves from a control, under which, if well treated, 
they would be contented to remain: and every instance of eman- 
cipation operated on the tahsildar, as a diminution both of his profits 
and his consequence. As an encouragement to zemindars who might 
raise their views to independence, and to assist them in providing the 
required securities, Mr. Duncan allowed them a moiety of the tahsil- 
dars per-centage on their revenue, which was taken from the tahsildar, 

59. In the late arrangements, the policy dictated by Mr. Duncarf s 
plan has been wholly abandoned. The zemindars have been stimu- 
lated to claim their independence, but the pecuniary allowance an- 
nexed to it, has been withdrawn ; and, as a kind of indemnification, 
they have been exonerated from the securities which were originally 
made the condition of the privilege. The i*eguIation which introduces 
this measure, observes, that, for the revenue, the estate is sufficient 
security; which is tantamount to a declaration, that, provided the 
rent be paid, who may be zemindar is considered a matter of indiffer- 
ence, On the security, with relation to good conduct, the regulation 
proceeds to remark, that the zemindars are of course amenable to the 
laws : now that consideration, I beg permission to remark, could not 
have escaped Mr, Duncan. Let me solicit justice to that gentleman’s 
views. The letter and the spirit, of his rules evidently show that the 
personal deportment of the zemindar was not the intention of the se- 
curity, but his conduct as a Police officer ; and for that object 1 think 
he must be allowed to have judged rightly, that somewhat mor*e was 
requsite than a responsibility common to liim, with every individual 
of the community. 

60. From these observations I have purposely excluded all men- 
tion of the pecuniary liability of zemindars for thefts and robbers. It 
is universally acknowledged to bo a dead lettei'. 

61. But I may be thought guilty of a more imjmrtant omission, 
should I neglect to notice that the new system also iiududes the 
tahsildar, who is to act as a Police aumeen, and possesst^s, coiKmrrent 
authority with the darogah. I must confess, however, that I augur 
no good from this co-operation. To place officers, almost imkqxuKlent 
of each other, to perform active duties of the same nature, within the 
same limits, is, in my liumblo opinion, a contrivance ill-suited to the 
native character. 1 perceive no rule by which the darogah and the 
aumeen are to adjust the balance of theix* respective powers; and I see 
much reason to apprehend that they will either unite in a collusive 
agreement, or by tlieir contention, when those motives may not influ- 
ence them, hariass the people, and impede the public service. 

62.. I must at the same time, observe, tliat this arrangement, 
whatever maybe its merits or delects otherwise, is liable to an objec- 
tion, mnoh urged by many who were adverse to the old system. It 
unites Police and Ec‘Aau\ue powers in the same haruls, It may, indeed, l.)e 
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observed, tliat the Police is not to be confided to the tahsildars indis- 
criminately, but to those alone, whose superior character and good 
qualities will warrant the trust ; still, as I am happy to perceive, 
enough is done, in spite of the qualification to explode the maxim, that 
the union of these two ingredients of Revenue and Police must neces- 
sarily form a deadly compound. But I venture to say further on this 
point, that no man ought to be appointed a tahsildar, who is not fit to 
be trusted with the power of a Police darogah. A discreet collector, in 
choosing his tahsildars, would never have lost sight of this principle; and 
when any collector did, the authority placed to superintend him 
ought to have corrected his error. Now, if the power of Government 
was adequate to compel such a selection, it might have been applied to 
the tahsildars ol the old system ; and then, as far as respected Police, 
thex'e would have been no urgent need of change.. If, on the other 
hand, all the power of Government was inadequate to that object, where 
is the security tor abetter choice of Police darogahs ? In the magistrate’s 
sense of duty ? — And are magistrates, more than collectors, inviolably 
governed by a sense of duty. Are they so much easier to be con- 
troled ? 

03. But the tahsildars, to whom the functions of Police are now 
to be trusted, it may also be said, are very difierent from the old tah- 
sildars. They will be reduced in authority, in consequence, in emolu- 
ment. ^ They will thus be disarmed of the power to do harm ; and 
what, in my turn, I imist be permitted to ask, will become of their 
power or inclination to do good 1 Will they escape, unimpaired from 
the process '? I have alwa^ys been taught to think, that in reasonable 
degrees, and under proper limitations, distinction, authority and afflu- 
ence, are some of the most powerful instruments of good, and afford 
some of the strongest excitements to upright conduct. 

64. To the British European officers, this reavsoning has been 
wisely and liberally applied. They have been placed, in circumstances 
m advantageous, that prudence and virtue unite to secure them from the 
influence of base and sordid motives. Are the natives of Ilindostan a 
different order of beings, that they are to be stinted into honesty, and 
degraded into principle ? 

65. ^ And this considei'ation leads me to the abolition of the for- 
mer tahsildary system, to which, in fact, these Police arrangements are 
subordinate. Simply, with a view to the Police, the new ari*angements 
1 presume, would never have been adopted. Discarding theories on 
either side, and judging by the solid test of experience, the Benares 
Police was clearly more effectual to its end, than the Police of the pro- 
vinces below. To say all in one word, we had hardly any dacoity, 
and the little which did take place, happened principally on the Na- 
waub's frontier* Accordingly, the Nizainut Adawlut, in their letter to 
the Vice-President in Council, dated the 27th December 1805, speak- 
ing of the proposed change, do not seem to expect that it will be at- 
tended with any positive advantages to the Police; all they say of the 
Bengal Police, is, that it does not increase crimes, and all they promise 
themselves,^ from its introduction into Benares, is, that it will not be 
attended with ill consequences. 

GG. Now it is obvious the Nizamub Adawlut and the Govern- 
ment would never have acted on such negative views. Wo must 
therefore look for some ulterior motives in the innoveation ; and 
this undoubtedly was the resolution to abolish the old tahsildary 
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Keport of system. Tlie former Police, rested on the system, and was involved, 
Judges of Cir- • 

BatioroftSir 67. They who regret the loss of the Police, and think as I do, 
Sessions. that the change is likely to he followed by many evils, must endeavour 

to find their consolation in the general benefits of the measure to 

Mre^Dividor which it has been sacrificed. But this is a consolation which I cannot 
1808. ' reap ; thinking the principal measure open to a still more powerful 

objection than those which I have made to the accessary one ; and 
notwithstanding the discredit into which the tahsildary system has 
fallen, professing myself to be its friend and advocate.^ 

68. The motives which led Government to this great measure, 
I have not been able to learn from any authority. The preamble to 
the regulation which introduces it, observes a silence on the reasons, 
not usual on matters of far less importance. But 1 hear vaguely, that 
the system was attended with great abuses, and that by its abolition, 
Government will ensure a considerable saving. 

69. No where perhaps as the argument from the abuse against 
the use, led to so many errors as in this country ; yet nobody I trust, 
carries this reasoning so far as to maintain, that every system must be 
destroyed, which is not free from abuse. Proceeding with that rigour, 
none of the institutions of Government would escape.^ t am told that 
corruption is not unknown in tlie revenue administration of the 
lower provinces; and in all the provinces, lam sure, that if gross 
abuses could be a reason, for the downfall of the present judicial 
establishments, they would not stand another hour, 

70. To justify the overthrow of institutions which have long 
existed, and have tolerably answered the purpose ot their institution, 
a general vague charge of abuse is not enough. It seems reasonable 
to require that the abuses should be accurately stated ; that it should 
be seen, whether they are inherent in the accused system, or merely 
accidental and casual ; whether they do not admit of palliation and 
amendment; what may be the good by which they are comj)ensated ; 
finally, and above all, what is to come in place of the system pro- 
posed to be abolished A sober dispassionate discussion of the Be- 
nares tahsildary system, upon these principles, I have yet to see* 
Meantime, without pretending to deny that the system, like all hu- 
man systems, canded within it the seeds of evil, I could pei'ceive that 
many'of the alleged abuses were accidental, others, gross deviations 
from* the system ; that those most clearly connected with it, admitted 
of palliations ; that on the whole, the good predominated ; and, lastly, 
that there exists no security against greater evils in the system, which 
is to come in its place. 

71. On the points stated in the preceding paragraph, I propose 
to make some observations. I must, however, previously notice the 
disadvantage which I lie under in this part of the discussion. Had 
the Benares tahsildary system been extended, like the arrangements in 
the provinces below, over a great tract of country, divided among a 
number of officers, all reference to individual character would have 
been superfluous ; because in that case, the great number of officers, 
would have aSbrded room for a balance and compensation of their dif- 
ferent personal qualities. But the Benares province, in wlnch^ alone 
the Boiice tahsildary system has been tried for any length of time, it 
must be remembered, has constituted one single office, and has been, ^ in 
very few hands. To form therefore a lair estimate of the abuses which 
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have existed, reference must be iiad to the character of individuals; and 
delicacy and propriety forbid my entering upon such an examina- 
tion; what weight is to be allowed to this consideration in the argu- nation of their 
ineiit, I must leave in silence to the prudence of the Nizainut Adawlut 'ssslops. 

and the Government. No. 4 .— Bo- 

72, This .same circumstance, the whole province being committed nai-esDivlsioa, 
to tbe charge of one individual, may however be ipentioned as one ISOS- 
source of abuse, not baring a.ny natural connexion with the tahsildaiiy 
.system, I’o shew the magnitude of the trust, it is enough to say, that 
the colioction amounts to half a million sterling. This, upon general 
principles, was a greater temptation than it was prudent to offer, to any 
Hidividual. But tills is not the only, nor the chief point of view, in 
which this fact deserves to bo considered. They who_ are at all ac- 
quainted with the native character, can judge of the difficulty which 
the collector of .so great a district must linil, in restraining his native 
agents from abuses. I am yiersuaded that no union of intelligence, 
activity and integrity, would ]>revent numerous abuses, in such a 
situation. What must happen, when there is a failure of any of these 

qualities mav easily be conceived. 

7 ;j. Another cause is, the distance a nd consequent weakness of tb e 
controling power. If Govornmeut are unable to prevent abuse, in 
the districts below, and almost under their own eyes; greater abuses 
must liavc been expected a fortiori, at this distance, even if the system 
had been the same, in appreciating the abuses charged against tbe 
system, great allowance is evidently due to this most impoitant con- 
sideration, 11 1 

74. But [ must acknowledge that some, ahuses have been alleged, 

which I cannot account lor, by any of the cause.s which 1 have men- 
tioned. It has been saiil, tliat ahiiost all the tabsildarries in tbe pro- 
vince have been moiiopolizcd by two or three ojiulont individuals. II 
this took place, as Ubar to a great degree cannot he denied it was 
(■(Ttaiuly a fn-eat evil, and a most gros.s deviation from the whole prin- 
ciple and spnit of the system. But f cannot concede that it proves the 
tahsildarrv system itself to he a bad one; my .sole inference from it, 
would have tjecii, that Government should have exerted its wisdom, to 

(ffiect a inons vigorous (lOntroL , , , , i i 

75 . How indeed, .so glaring an abuse .should have so long escaped 

the vif'‘ilance and correction of the Board of Jtevenmq .and the Govein- 
ment It is not easy to understand. 1 can only ex])lain the .fact, by a 
circumstance which I have before adverted to ; the disposition to con- 
sider the tahsildars office merely as connected with the revenue 
without sufficient reference to it, as a Police tiii.st, much less, as a fund 
for resTiectablc men. The circumstances which have happened tc. a. 
very respectable tahsildar in this province, are so well calculated 
to support this conjecture, that i cannot forbear giving a short history 

ofliiBcase. i,-,. rri t X 

7(1. This porson’H unmo Akbor Alli klian, xiepiimv to^ tiic 

iiisionau Ghollaum lioBsaiu, and taliBildar of Shc()p(>^ one ol Oie. 

BinalleKSt pergnnnahs in tlie provixioa iris porgunnalx adjoins ilie cijy ; 
and, on the occasion of Vizier Allies insurrection, lie condneted Imuseli 
ill a manner that gave iiic highest satiBiaction to Mr. Oavis, too 
magistrate. That gomtlemari/tncoTiBequenee, wurnily recoin men h mi 
to Government; and suggested, that he should be pmmoted, on tiio 
first vacam-y to a laeg'r jxn-gunnah. The Government fully (toncurreil 
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Keports of in Mr. Davis’^ sentiments on the merit of Akber Alii Khan, and 
CTufoiifemt- directed Mr. Da.vis to give him a public written testimonial of their 
nati’ou of their sense of his services. But they did not think proper to adopt Mr. 
Sessioua. Davis’s recommendation, that they would order him to be promoted ; 
~ No observing that, by the regulations, the appointment of tahsildars was 

irarGs X)ivisioD, vested m the collectors. 

1 S 08 , 77. Many years had elapsed from this event, when the strong 

representations made by Mr. Deane, then magistrate of Juanpore, on 
the abuses in the patronage of the tahsiidarry office, and the fatal 
consequences of it, to the Police of his district, forced the subject upon 
the attention of Government. 

78. Mr. Deane had represented that many of the pergunnah.s 
were held in the names of the servants and dependents of one person, 
who was in fact the tahsildar, and enjoyed all the authority and 
emoluments of the station. Instructions were in consequence, trans- 
mitted to the collectors and the magistates, to ascertain and report the 
I'eal holders of the tahsildarries. Their answer showed that Mr. Deanc’.s 
complaint was too w'ell founded ; and .strict orders were accordingly 
issued to correct the abuse. 

79. But among the persons who had thus irregularly ingro.ssed 
many of the tahsildarries, was Rajah Oditnai'rain, tho iiajah of Benares ; 
and the peculiar claims this pei'son possesses to the indulgence and 
consideration of Government, induced them to exempt him from their 
general orders, and to direct that his pergunnahs should not be taken 
from him, but allowed to drop iu ; at the same time, it wa.s explained, 
that tlie Rajah v^as not to be permitted to continue this system. 

80. A few months after these orders had been issued, a person 
named Deliaram, one of the Rajah’s dependents, who had been appoint- 
ed to tire large perguiinah of Mohommedabad died ; Mr. Morrie.son 
Avas at that time acting as collector. As register to the city court, he 
Avas well acquainted with the character of Akber AUi, and thouglit 
this a projier opportunity to do justice to hi.s merit.s. Mr. Moriicsoii 
accordingly recommended him to the Board of Revenue for the vacant 
situation ; stating his claims, and acquainting the Boai'd,that, notwith- 
standing the honorable testimonial which he pos.sessed of his services, 
he had during so many years remained unrewarded, and in the small- 
est pergunnah of the province. Mr. Morrieson might have added 
the collector’s opinion of Akber Alli’s character, contained in Ins 
report to the Board of Revenue on the tahsildans, dated 2()th 
October 1804. I transcribe it verbatim. "Syed Aklier Alii Khan, 
“ Avho is the tahsildar of the pergunnah Havelly Shcopore, which 
" yields ajumma of Rupees 35,993, 12 Annas per annum, is a very 
“ able and respectable man ; is punctual in tlio di.scharge of tho 
“ revenue of his tahsiidarry ; is perfectly correct in the duties of his 
“ ofiice ; always resides in his pergunnah, and is fully competeirt for 
“ the trust he holds.” 

81. The Board of Revenue were pleased to adopt Mr. Morrie.son’.s 
recommendation, and Aklmr Alii was accordingly appointed ; and the 
ordem of the Board containing Iris appointment, dispatched to Benares. 
Before they had arrived however, Mr. Morrieson liad resigned the 
charge ; subsequently, the llajah T>referred a petition, which was for- 
warded to the Board of Revenue, stating, tli.ai not having been able to 
dispense with the attendance oi Dehararn near his pieraon, another of 

depeadeEts^ by name Sheolol Chobev, lui<l been Bcmu* time in charge 
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of the pergiiEnali ; praying that this maxi might be appointed 
tahsildan His representation was successful; and Akber Alli’s ap- 
pointment was cancelled. 

82 . Ill communicating these new orders, the Board were pleased 
to direct that attention should be paid to Akber Alli’s merits on. 
some future occasion. Bui after what lie had experienced, this mark 
of the Board’s attention could have afforded liim very slender consola- 
tion. In fact, he continues to this hour, tahsildar of the petty pergun- 
iiah of Sheopore. 

88. Will it however be urged, that tiie abuses I have stated as 
extensive, are an evil inherent in thesju^tem; since they prove that 
the temptation to abuse was so powerful, that it baffled all control. 
This objection I have already partially anticipated, by observing, that 
the whole province, need not have been given to one man. I f the ob- 
jection be applied to the tahsildarry system, under any distribution of 
the province, I must observe, that it proves too mtu^h : for in that 
ease, lei the real moaning of this argument be considered, it amounts 
to this ; that generally speaking, the Goveniment have so little con- 
fidence in their servants, and are so little able to control them, that 
they tcannot venture to have any offices for natives on a liberal footing, 
lest they should become venal. But, in this view of the case, I do 
not see how any arrangement is to cure the evil : after all, we must 
have native agents, and we must trust them with power, which, upon 
the very factvS assumed by the objection, will be perverted to the pur- 
poses of exactions. The new office, therefore, however humble in appear- 
ance, will bear a value proportioned to the facility of almse. There 
will always be unprincipled men, determined to take illicit advan- 
tages, and indifferent about the means. There will always be weak 
men, who will allow the officers about them to convert their pa- 
tronage into profit. There will be thus, as much corruption, under the 
new as under the old system ; with this difference, that this new cor- 
ruption will be more sordid and disgraceful, and its consequences 
more p(u*nicious. What has taken place of late yeans in the provinces 
below, where business, as 1 have before observed, is chiefly condoeted 
by petty native agents, would, I fear, afford sufficient evidence that 
these observations are not mere theory, 

84. The tahsildarry office was so respectable and so liberally re- 
warded, that it by no means followed, because a person paid a con- 
sideration for it, he looked to illegal profits : but admitting that, in 
many cases, those who purchased, would indemnify themselves in that 
way, iheir statioxi and their advantages, upon the ‘ordinary principles 
of human nature, wore a sort of security that they would observe a 
certain moderation and decency in their misconduct. In the case 
of petty officers, there is no such restraint ; they have nothing at 
stoke but a bare subsistence ; they are exposed to great temptotion ; 
and if they once give way to it, the fear of detection will only stimu- 
late their rapacity. They will descend to the vilest exactions, and 
tlieir gains will often be wrung from the poorest and most helpless of 
the community. It would be curious to know how much is annually 
hwied by Police darogahs, commissioners of petty causes, commissioners 
of distraint, and the various retainers to the courts ; inucli more, I am 
persuaded, than Government are at all aware. The corruption of a 
collector, and the oppressions of tahsildars, make a noise, and (^xcitc; 
sr;andal : piMy officer; fiocce iho petjple B,upee by Hupee, and liiileat- 
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Keporcs of teiitiou is attracted : ilie items are trifling, and we ai'e apt to forget 

amoiiiit may be enorrnons, 

nation of their making these remarks, I ana not afraid that 1 shall be 

Sessions. suspected of any sympathy for the abuses attached to the system, which 
' 4 _o'" f defending. Sensibility shrinks from the name of corrup- 

naresBi^ion ^ the indignation that wonld sweep away, withoiit further qnes- 
1808* " tion, every sj^stem in which it lurks may be amiable ; but to perfoTm 

solid service, public men must look at these things, odious as they are 
with cooler feelings. 

8G. The abuses which I have hitherto mentioned, were, in a great 
measure, foreign to the tahsildarry system : but the oppression of tlie 
tahsilda.rs themselves has been much insisted on. In forming a judg- 
nient on this point, it is proper to take into consideration the accidental 
causes which I have mentioned, ])articularly the great extent of country 
placed under one collector, and the distance of the control: after 
allowing for the operation of those causes, I see no reason why the 
tahsildars should have had power to practice greater abuses than the 
other native ofiicers attached to the revenue and judicial departments. 
One of the abuses alleged against the tahsildars howevmr, on account of 
its magnitude, deseiwes ro be specially noticed. They have been cliat-ged 
with contriving to defraud tlie zemindars of their estates: a notion 
of this sort, undoubtedly prevails ; but I have not been able to ascertain 
with any precision the extent of the alleged grievance, or the means 
by which the fraud ivas supposed to be accomplished. If indeed, such 
things have commonly happened, since the province was settled, and 
the revenue of the zemindars tixed in perpetuity, it is a fiet pregnant 
with very melancholy inferences. The tahsildar was a receiver of 
revenue, and an officer of Police ; and in both characters, had very 
limited powers. The tahsildars were controlled by the collector; the 
collector by the Board of Revenue; the Board of Revenue by the 
Government ; then, to check the executive officers, came the judicial au- 
thorities, the Judge of the District, the Provincial Court of A])peal and 
Circuit; and last, the High Court of the SudderDewauny and Nizamut. 
Are we to believe tiiat the result of this costly and elaborate organiza,- 
tion was, that persons, in the situation of revenue receivers and Police 
agents could not be prevented from defrauding people of their estates ? 
—They who credit this conclusion, ought not to be very sanguine about 
the efiects of any new arrangement. 

87. A jealousy has been entertained by some gentlemen of the 
tahsildars keeping the people at a distance from the British officers. 
This efiect must have happened in two ways ; either from the dread 
of their power, or from the influence of their characLer. Ou the first 
head, I must repeat^ what I Lave already hinted, that if Goveumment 
cannot devise an effectual control over officers in the circumstances of 
the tahsildars, there can be no rational hope of improvement from any 
new system. The cause is desperate. On the weight which the talisih 
dars might possess by their cliaracter and respectability, J must 
contend, that though, like every thing human, it was liable to abuse, 
that influence on the whole ^vas bciieflcial and salutary ; no country 
in the world, as I luive repeatedly observed can bo well govensed 
without this natural authority ; and if the people are <lisp()Hed to <lepond 
on it too servilely, the evil can only bo en'cctiially cimid, by aincli- 
oiating the general coruJition of the society. iYowthis, in my humble 
.judgment, cannoi Ijo a hasty operation, nor be accomplishct'i by rifles 
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formed, oix aUs tract reasoning; however benevolent, in the iiitentiou. I'eporta of 
To improve the general condition of the people, we must secure some 
liold on theiii ; our plans must be built on the existing basis of their naiion of ilicir 
ancient institutions, and adapted to their habits and manners ; and Se.ssions. 

•wo must engage in the execution of them, those v/hom they can under- ^ 4 — Be' 

stand, and to whom they will look up with confidence and respect. naresDivision", 
B ,7 degrees, proportioned to the capacity anduprighttiess of tlie British laos, 
officers, wdurt might appear too harsh in the authority of these native 
leaders, and unreasonable and injurious in the customs of the country, 

•vrould be mitigated, and the people led to know, and to assert their 
rights. Jfwe attempt to reverse this order ; if we begin by destro}^- 
ing all ti)at is known and respected, we shall inevitably introduce a 
ihousaud iiiora evils than we correct; society will be thrown into 
anarclp 7 , and all our efforts wasted in a vain contest with its vices 
and disorbers. 

<S8. Tetty officers, it is thought, will not over-awe the people ; 
will not ]>re,vent their reaching the British officers with their grie- 
vances. (Jranted that it xnay be so, at first, what will be the conclusion ? 

Tlie peophi, unfortunately, will not only, not fear, but they will 
despise such officers ; tliey will be discontented wdth all they do, right 
or wrong. Feeling ihomseives tuxiancipatcd from all restraint, a spirit of 
litigiousness will go fxrtli among them, and vent itself in complaints, 
till the channels of jtistice become clioako<l. Then, by the sure coarse 
of things, one extreme will terminate in the other. Redress will beim- 
praciiicablc. Tlie officers will ])(‘rceive their strength ; they wbo com- 
plain against oilicers will become rare; and tlie])eople will be subjected 
to tlie odious ban\‘xssing 0 ]>pression of a mnliiiud (5 of petty tyrants. 

89. And is it not at length time to consi<ier what may be the 
influence of these principles, ou the cluu*a(;ter and morals of the com- 
anunity. As we pi’oceed, these provinces will soon present the singular 
spectacle of a. great empire, tlie Government of which, rigidly excludes 
its subjects fronr every of)ject of fair ambition, which, in the pursuit, 
could stimulate num to cultivate their faculties, or, in the possession, 
enlarge their understandings and elevate their minds. The natives 
may accuundate wealth as merchants ; they mtw be propiietors of 
land ; but these occujxations, as they arc ■managed in this country, have 
no great tendency to raise the character. Beyond them, with the 
rarest exceptions, there is nothing to which the ]>eo])le can aspire higher 
than the command of a platoon of sepoys, or the possession of some 
petty civil office, insignificant in its functions, and paid with a salary 
hardly adequate to a bate subsistence, ^ly speculations may have 
perhaps misled me, but I am persuaded that very unfavorable effects 
from these causes may already be traced, in the habits of our native 
subjects; and their long coritinuatice, must, 1 tlunk, infallibly end in 
reducing the whole population to one ignorant, gTovelling, litigious, 
and jxrofiigate herd. 

9(1 But 1 may be cliarged with exaggerating the consequences, 
of the late arrangement ; I may be reminded, iliat the tahsiklarry office 
has not been abolished ; and that tahsildars will still be maintained 
ou a liberal footing. 1 must be permitted to answer, that my experi- 
ence of the past givx^s me no confidence in such assurances. Should 
such declarations be made by Government, it would be supcrffiioiis to 
profess my implicit reliance mi tlumi. 1 am convinced that they 
would be pcrrccily sineert* at the lime, Bui new' necessities will 
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arise ; motives -for economy will again press ; the roll of establishments 
will undergo future revisions ; no reasons will occur why the tahsildars 
may not perform their duties on less salaries ; and at length perhaps, 
the abolition of the office may be resolved on ; — even now, rumours are 
abroad that these officers are to be altogether discontinued in Behar. 

, The per-centage allowed to the tahsildars in this and the Upper Pro- 
vinces, was a fixed fund, which 1 had hoped would have been kept 
sacred, for the encouragement and support of respectable natives. Now, 
that its integrity has been violated, it will soon melt away. The sala- 
ries proposed to be substituted will gi^adually dwindle by retrenchment ; 
and the abolition of the office itself will probably not be long postpon- 
ed;*— -then, after the lapse of a few years, a native of education and 
character will be a phenomenon ; and if afterwards, this consequence 
should be regretted, that which might easily have been prevented 
will never be retrieved. 

91. The economy of the measure is yet to be touched on ; a mo- 
tive of Government, which I can never think, much less speak of, but 
with respect; yet I take the liberty of observing that economy has no 
connection with the merits or defects of the difierent systems under 
examination. If improvements can be made in the interior manage- 
ment of the country, and a saving accrue to Government, at the same 
time, that would be a fortunate secondary result of the new measures, 
but ouc'ht not to be regarded as the motive. On the other hand, if an 
imperious State necessity, enforce the adoption of a worse, but cheaper 
system, let that be understood as the ground of the measure, and 
whatever regret may prevail, all objections must cease. But when 
these considerations are suffered to mingle, there will always be dan- 
ger that the merits of the opposing plans will not be steadily weighed, 
and that economy, whichever side it may embrace, will have too 
powerful a voice in silencing scruples and overruling difficulties. 

92. Waving this reasoning however, and examining the new 
arrangements by the test of economy, I am of opinion that its expedi- 
ency is by no means ciearlj^ ascertained. There may indeed 
be a considerable immediate saving; but to say nothing of possible 
loss of revenue by the change, the establishments below, arc very 
costly, and seem to have a constant tendency to increase. I have 
already observed, that the Police establishments have been de- 
clared" inefficient. I now observe, from the repqrt of the Nizamut 
Adawlut to Government, on the Police establishments of this province, 
dated the IBtli of December 1807, that they have a plan in contem- 
plation for strengthening the Police, by stationing armedpeons through- 
out the country, in every town or considei'able village. I think lam 
within bounds when I say, that the execution of this plan will double 
the present chai-ge on account of Police. The Judicial contingencies 
below, in the articles of Jails, guards, cost of banishment and trans- 
portation, rewards for the apprehension of criminals, diet of prisoners 
and witnesses are already very heavy ; and m there seems reason to 
dread that crimes and dacoity in particular are increasing, may bo 
expected to augment daily. Should there be any weight in the argu- 
ments which I have presumed to advance, the system will by degrees 
be attended with the same effects in the Upper Provinces, the first 
saving will, insensibly be absorbed in these charges; and there will 
be superadded an expenditure, still more to be deplored of the blood 
and happiness of the people. 
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I have already exceeded all ordinary bounds ; and there yet Reports of 
remains a topic so important in itself, and so closely connected with 
all my former reasoning, that I cannot pass it over in silence^ though Nation of tlbeir 
my observations on it must necessarily be very brief Sessions, 

Within a few years back, by cessions and conquest, the terri- 

tory under the immediate superintendence of the Governor General uaresDivision,' 
has been doubled, for I believe 1 may say double, without any exag- 1808, 
geratioii. The plan adopted for the management of these extensive 
acquisitions, has been to appoint a temporary commission for the settle- 
ment of them, which on executing its task, is to he withdrawn; and 
afterwards, the whole detail of revenue, justice and Police, is to be 
placed under the cognizance of the Boards and great officers, at the 
Presidency of Fort William, who already exercised the superintendence 
of these obj ects in the old territory. With great submission, I take 
the liberty of expressing my firm conviction, that this system is de- 
fective ill the very important point of control, and consequently, that 
it will be found inadecpiate to maintain the internal peace, justice, and 
good order of these remote possessions. 

95. The superintendence of revenue details, and of the appoint- 
ment of the native revenue officers is vested in the Board of Ileveniie* 

The superintendence of the judicial and Police establishments is the 
duty of the court, called the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Aclawlut, 

The superintending powers of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
are too insignificant to be taken into the account. 

96. In the course of this report, I have had occasion to notice 
strong symptoms of inefficiency in the control of the Board of Eeve- 
niie and Government over tlie revenue affairs, even of this province. 

After this experience, what can reasonably bo expected of the same 
controlling powers from the province upwards, in Buncllecnnd, the 
Doab, and Kohilcund to Banda, Saharumpore, and Moradabad. The 
same reasoning may be extended, with equal, perhaps superior force, 
to the superintendenee of the Court of Sudder Cewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, in proportion as its duties are more extensive, arduous and 
in^mrtant, and exact a more thorough knowledge of every local 
peculiarity, 

97. Rumours very generallj^ prevail, that the abuses charged 
against the tahsildarry system in the province of Benares have also 
existed in the provinces above. If the fact be so, can any person who 
has duly weighed the preceding considerations, deem it a subject for ■ 
surprise, or derive any inferences from it, unfavorable to the particu- 
lar system. 

98. To resume the immediate object of my attention, the great 
distance of tlie seat of control is not the only mischief. The, new 
country, has already, and will every da)^ still more jDOur into The 
Boards and offices of the Presidency, an increase of business, to which 
they are totally unequal. Those Boards and offices had certainly, not 

too little to do previously, and thence their present burthens may be 

conceived® But the extension of tenitory, is not the sole cause ot this 
increase of business. When that extension took place,, and the' resolu- 
tion was adopted, to administer the affairs ;ofthe,.new country, by the 
officers at the Presidency, an arrangement seemed absolutely necessary, 
to shift on some local authorities, a portion of the details which now 
centre in those offices. So little lKjw6ver,'dias; this-, temperament been. 
resorted ter that a ]>ractiee prevails, and' evet}?- clay gains grouinh 
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Exports of of drawing down to the Presidency, every species of minute detail. 
Judges of Cir- Ilow far this practice has been carried, I shall content myself 

nSi’orof TlSir with quoting the provisions of Kegulation V- 1804; by which none of 
Sessions. the British officers, judicial, revenue or commercial, in the immense ex- 
— tent of country immediately dependent on the Governor General, 

remove any native officer receiving a salary of more than 10 
1808. ’Rupees per (that is, in English nioney, £ 15- per annum) 

without first bringing him to a regular triab and submitting the pro- 
ceedings to some of the superior authorities in Calcutta. JNor istliis 
formality req^uired merely in cases of guilt and misconduct, where the 
ground of the dismission would involve a stain upon character. In- 
capacity so easy to see, so difficult to prove, and to embody on a 
record; has been constituted a corpus delicti, and subjected to tne 

same process. , . j. i j.i 

99. It is worth -while to attend to these rules, in reference to the 

court, s of circuit and appeal, 'fhese coui-ts are composed of three 
membeivs, who must ffil bo of long standing in the .service ; in then- 
civil capacity, they have considerable power and property : as crimi- 
nal judo-es, they possess singly a very extensive jurisdiction over per- 
son, literty, and reputation; yet to leave them, the regulation 
of tlioir own ministerial officers has been thought too much : 
the united voice of all the three judges will not suffice to remove the 
lowest of the classes of their clerks. 

100. To trace the futiii-e oHects of those two caiise.s, the remote- 
ness ami consequent weakric.ss of the superintending powers and the 
overwhelming multiplicity of business, would Lo almost suporfluous. 
All affairs that relate to the internal management, must be hastily dis- 
patched. The want of leisure, and difficulty of procuring accurate 
information, will render impracticahle a patient discriminating atten- 
tion to local peculiarities, and will generate a disposition to cut short 
all troublesome questions, by uniform arrangements and sweojiing 
general rules. The real inefficiency of control, in spite of the sliew 
of minute and rigorous superintendence, will ho lelt and abused; evils 
and disorders will multiply ; new rules and forms will be i-esovted to 
as the remedy. The remedy will, in turn, inci'ca.se the load of busines-s i 
and these causes will continue to operate on each other, in a perpetual 
circle of action and re-action, till a pressure arises, that will endanger 
the stoppage of the whole system. 

jOl. Political objects may perhaps he thought beyond niy pro- 
vince ; but in the new territory, they are, and must for some time ho, 
intimately blended with revenue and judicial alfairs. I’lio wars of 
Sonsnee and Beejee Ghur, and more recently of Kamouah and Go- 
nowry, arose out of revenue and judicial matters. I have no intention 
lo insinuate that these unpleasant events were owing to any mismanage- 
ment of our public officers, or io any defects of our regulations ; for 1 
am really not particularly informed of the circumstances in which they 
originated. Pmt they show that such causes might produce such eflects, 
and in my humble jwlginont, concur, with a thousand other con- 
siderations to prove' that a subordinate Government is as necessary 
in the now territorie.s as at Madras or Bombay. 

102. I will not, for the present, longer encroach on the lime of 
the ISizaraut Adawlut and Government, thoagh I cannot but regret 
that want of leisure has compelled me to lay my reflections before 
them in so imperfect a shape. To complete the subji-ct. a w-view of tin* 
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o.dmiiiistratioii of civil jiLstice, was required; which, if I do not flatter r-eports_^ol!' 
myplf, would have afforded mauy powerful arguments for the opinions 
which I have advanced. This, I may perhaps undertake hereafter ; nation of their 
but I must now return to my ordinary duties^ and leave these great Sessions 
questions to the wisdom of my superiors, 

naresDivision^ 

(Signed) JAMES STTTART, 

Benares, ) / r ? 

WiFehraary 1808. j 


W. B. BAYLEf, E.sq., 

Regidej' to the Nizanvwt AdawLvi^ 

Sir, 

Para. I. Ti is with much diffidence that I address the Nizamtifc 
Adawlut on the present occasion, for 1 have to propose measures, Bivi,. 

nature of which they are, I know, generally averse to. 

2. As the Nizam lit Adawlut, the Government, and the people of 
the country look to tlie judges of circuit, as well as to the magistrates, 
for the establishment of an efficient Police, I consider it to be my 
duty to call the attention of the superior court to this subject. 

"I ^ [ do not wait till the end of the circuit, when, in the course 
of official routine, I should have to make a report to the court ; be- 
cause the evil which I complain of is great and increasing, and every 
instant of delay serves only to furnish new victims to the atrocities 
which are daily practised. 

4. That dacoity is very prevalent in Eajeshahye, has been often 
stated ; but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, the 
murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties which arc coiitiimally per- 
petrated here were properly represented to Government, I am confident 
that sume meamires would be adopted to remedy the evil ; <^ertamly 
there is nob an individual belonging to the Govetruneiii who does not 
anxiously wish to save the people from robbery and massacre, yet the 
situation of the people is not .sufficiently attended to. It <^auiiot be de-^ 
nied that, in point of fact, there is no probectioji for f)ersons or pro- 
perty and that the present wretcdied, mechanical, iiieflicient system of 
Police is a mere mockery. 

5. The dacoits know much better than^'we how to preserve their 
power ; they have with great success established a respect for their 
order, by speedy, certain, and severe punishments, and by judicious 
aiTangeinents for removing obstacles and for lacilitaiing the execiitiou 
of their plans, 

6. Such is the state of things which prevails in most of the zif^ 
lahs in Bengal ; but in this, it isxntich worse than in a,ny other I have 
seen. ^ I am fully persuaded that no civilized country evra* had so hiid 
a Police, as that which Bajeshahye has at present. 

7. It is not many yeax'S since the people about Govingiingo, on 
the northern frontier of this district, finding that tliey could get no 
protection from irr, and that their eouclitlou was beconu*. ijuile iniulera-' 

Ih) 
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Eeports of ble, rose in a mass, and executed a great number of dacoits. One or 
Judges of Cir- ^ haDDY instances of successful opposition to robbers might possibly 
nation of tLeir excite the same spirit here ; in the present state of things, it is perhaps 
Sessions. desirable that such an insurrection should take place here, and 
. ~ ^ probably it ■will happen sooner or later ; for things cannot con- 

fesLahycDivL tiniie much longer as they are. I trust, however, that Government 
Sion. ^ will rather administer relief in a proper manner, than suffer the ap- 
plication of so violent a remedy. 

8. There are two grand points for the dacoits to effect ; first, to 
prevent apprehension ; second, to prevent conviction. For the firsts 
they bribe the zemindany and Police ofiicers ; and for the second, they 
torture and murder the informers, prosecutors and witnesses, who ap- 
pear against them. 

9 . The progress of this system is dreadful ; the dacoits become 
every thing, and the Police and the criminal judicature nothing. 

10. I do not speak of these evils, merely to add that I lament 
their existence ; ‘but to propose a remedy, audio "entreat that steps 
may be taken without delay, to save some of the lives which are every 
da}^ exposed to the dacoits. 

] 1. I am at this time, oppressed with business ; near 1,700 wit- 
nesses are kept from their homes, and three or four hundred prisoners 
remain untried. I cannot keep these people waiting, while I am reading 
papers to procure information, digesting plans, and writing letters* 

I have no leisure, but on Sundays and at night ; so, I must be excused 
from going minutely into things now; and I shall only beg, for the 
present, at least, I may have the credit of giving no overcharged state- 
ment, but simply describing things as they appear to me, from the 
most accurate observations I can make, and the best information I can 
procure ; and I have only to recommend that relief be soon granted to 
the unfortunate people of this district. 

12. On ray way through the northern parts of t])is zillah, I had 
some conversation with a zemindar and a Police daroga, who have 
distinguished themselves by their exertions to apprehend dacoits. I 
exhorted them to use every effort for the seizure of Pundita and Cartica, 
two notorious sirdars, whose gangs have long infested that part of the 
country. They told mo that it was impossible to got any information 
about the great dacoits ; than the houses of all the principal inhabitants 
were open to them ; yet, that nobody dared mention -their names for 
fear of being murdered. The darogah told me that orders issued by 
the Police were immediately communicated to Pundita. They attri- 
buted the success of the dacoits to the same cause, that everybody 
else does; name] 3 L the ])rotection given them by the zemindars and 
Police officers, and other people of power and influence in the country, 
Eveiy thing I hear and sec, and read on this subject, serves to con- 
vince me of the truth of this statement, 

J S. The principal persons who have lands or farms in the north- 
ern part of this district, where there are most dacoits, are the foiijdarry 
serishtadars; Unoopinder Narrain, and the pcschar Ituhecm Oodoen 
Kkhen Sindial, a dewanny mohurir, and Domecn Geer Goseyn and 
Anoop moonshoe, who hold no offices under Government. 

bk There is evidently a connexion of interests between Domeen 
Geer Goseyn, and the two foujdarry officers who lands together, 
andmutually support each other. Anoop moonshcc again, is connect- 
cd with Kishen Sindial; and with one Radamoluin GhosCi a sexisbtcli 
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vakeel, who appears to be a very considerable person here. Most of Reports of 
the Police darogahs seem to be, under the influence of Ruheem Oodeen, temi- 

Anoop moonshee and Domeen Geer accuse each ether of harbouring j^atiou of their 
dacoits, and there is every reason to believe they are both guilty ; for Sessions, 
a great many notorious dacoits and harbourers of dacoits, live on ^ — Ka-‘ 

their estates, as well on Ruheem Oodeen’s and Unoopinder Narrain's, jeshaiiye Divi" 
and Kishen Sindial’s, although it is not easy to apprehend them; or 
if they are apprehended to convict them. 

15. The magistrate here lias so much to do, that a great deal of 
important business is necessarily left, to the principal omla ; that is to 
say, to the serishtahdar and Ruheem Oodeen. It rests with them to 
bring forward whatever appears to be most pressing, and the magis- 
trate always allows them to give their opinions on the cases before 
him. Now it appears to me, that if matters of consequence are un- 
warrantably kept back, and if criminals are improperly released, great 
responsibility should attach to these ofldeers; for it is quite out ot' the 
question to suppose, that as far as the magistrate is concerned, these 
errors proceed from any thing but inadvertency, 

1C. But if there are very serious charges against these men and 
their dependents, for all sorts of oppression and violence, and for using 
the power and influence of their official stations to tyrannize with im- 
punity, and to suppress complaints and prevent their being brought to 
decision; I think it must be admitted, that they ought not to be al- 
lowed to retain their situations. 

17. I have lately sent an order to the magistrate to bring to de- 
cision without delay, seven complaints of this nature, all very serious, 
and most of them, bearing the strongest appearance of truth. The 
complainants had been twice to the court of circuit, and once to the 
Nizamut Adawlut,and the magistrate, whenever they came, ordered the 
eases to be brought forward ; yet they were not brought forward ; and 
it is plain, that as far as regards the magistrate, the only reason for the 
neglect, was the multiplicity of business which compelled him to trust 
to Ms omla for a proper selection of the most important cases. 

18. I mention this, to introduce a more daring instance of their 
interference, which, with the fact of their mofussil connexion with da- 
coits leaves no doubt in my mind, that these two men are the chief 
causes of the dacoity hero, and the chief obtacles to its suppression. 

Anoop moonshee, who is not friendly to Ruheem Oodeen, or the 
serishtadar, seized Ata, a notorious dacoit of Pundita’s gang, an 
inhabitant of Bonadiggec, which belongs to the^ serishtadar and Ru- 
heem Oodeen, and appears to be a nest of dacoits. Ata confessed to 
the darogah, three dacoities, two of them attended with burning; and 
he was sent to the magistrate, who took evidence of his confession, aneb 
instead of committing the prisoner, as he usually does in such cases, 
ordered the proceedings to bo kept with those of Jhaupra and others. 

The magistrate does not know why they were joined with Jliaupra's ; 

I)robably it was, because Ata was of the same gang as Jhaupra ; this ' 
happened in Februar.y. Among the proceedings hejd in April, in the 
case of Phutioo and others, notorious dacoits, it is said in tiie examina-" 
tion of some of the witnesses, '^the witness tlien looking at Ata, who 
" was a}>prelieiKled on another charge, said, this Ata is a notorious da- 
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coitA 111 fii'Ct, tliere was but one ciiarge againsu Aia lliat bad been 
joined wiliii Jlianpra’s case, and the magistrate can give no account of 
the introduction of Ata among the prisoners in Phuttoo’s. 

19. On the 2nd of May, without any further evidence for or 
against Ata, is an order on Jhaupra s ease, in the record of which was 
tiie confession of Ata, stating that there was nothing proved against 
Ata ; but that as there was another charge against him, he must not 
be released till that should be decided. On the 4th of the case of 
Phiittoo was brought on, and among the prisoners was Ata, placed there, 
I suppose, by a trick of the omla, that he might be regularly discharged ; 
for there was nothing against him; — then an order was passed for the 
commitment of Phuiloo and others, and for the release of the other 
])risoners ; so Ata escaped. 

20. Hearing of this, I called for the proceedings on the 2nd June, 
and after exclaiming much and publicly against the atrocity of releasing 
adacoii.I gave notice that I should enquire into the affair next day ; but, 
owing to great ]jr(3ssiire of business, 1 Wcas obliged to put it oflf till the 
day after. Amotig the papers, I found an order of the magistrate, da- 
ted 4-th of May, <lirecting that Gliausee and Chamareah should give se- 
curity, or be imprisoned a month. From the proceedings, I suspected 
that "they were both notorious dacoits : and there was evidence of 
(diausoe harbouring Jeetoo, a notorious sirdar dacoit and murderer, 
who had robbed and murdered with Pundita’s gang for many years. 
These were all ryots of Domun Geer, Ruheeni Oodeen’s friend. As that 
(hy, the 4th June, was the term of their imprisonment, I sent instant- 
ly to the jail to prevent their discharge ; but they had been released 
the day befoV.. One of the mohurirs, Nundcomar, admitted that he 
had written out the order for their release, and taken it to the magis- 
trate to sign, telling him the period for their imprisonment was expired. 
When I attempted to make enquiry into this affiur; I found Mahomed 
Tiickee, the molinrir of the jail, whose particular business it was 
to prevent the release of persons in their circumstances, trying to 
thwart niy enquiring by threatening another mohurir, wliom I 'was 
questioning on tlm subject. I directed the magistrate to suspend Ma- 
homed Tuckee, and I hope the Mzamut Adawlut will dismiss him, 

21. The foujdaree sheristadar, with Ms 60 Rupees a month, and 
the peshcar, with'his 40, have contrived to possess themselves of great 
landed property in this district ; from their connexions with zemin- 
dars, and their official situations, they have acquired a degree of 
power and influence which they turn to the worst purposes. 1 am 
persuaded that they derive a revenue from the dacoits, and give them 
protection ; and that they suppress com])Iaints which are brought 
against themselves or Their dependents* 

22. I will not venture to say, that the dismissal of these two men 
will be followed by an immediate cessation oi‘ daeoity ; but it is very 
plain that, as long as they ^retain their power and influence, daeoity 
will increase ; and that it is extremely difficult for any man to obtain 
justice here, if they are disposed to prevent it. 

23. If the court do not think proper to dismiss the scrislitadar 
and peshcar, I recommend that they be snspeudccl till all iJic criminal 
cases now pending against them, or any of their oilicei-s or dependents 
he finally settled. 
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24 . I futlier beg leave to recommend, that the magistrate be per- judges^o^f Ck^ 
mitted immediately to suspend any Police darogah, in -wliose juris- cuit, ontermi- 
diciion dacoity may be very seriously prevalent, or where notorious nation of their 

dacoits reside. 


I have, &c. 


No- 5. — Ba- 
jeshahye Diyi^ 
Rion, 


Nattore, 15th June ISOS. fSigned) E. STRA.CHEY, 

Calcutta Court of Circuit. 

So'd Judge. 


(Sigaed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Begisier. 


To \V. B. Bayley, Esq., 

Begider to the Kicamut Adawlut, Fori William. 


Sni, 


I must agaia eatreat the attention of the Court to some sugges- No. 6 .— Ra- 
tions with re.spect to the Police, and to the operation of the more im- ifliahyc Divi- 
mediate causes of dacoity ; and to a consideration of the reasons, why 
the sanction of the criminal law i.s become inefficient in the way of 
example, and can no longer deter from the commission of crimes, or 
alfoct any criniiiiaLs, except those who, in justice are not deserving of 
severe punishment. 

I consider it as out of the question, tO' improve the moi’al and reli- 
gious principle of the people by direct positive institutions. _ We 
are too ignorant of the natives, to attempt any thing so artificial 
without imminent risk. We do not understand the operation of such 
institutions on their minds, or their .tendency, with respect to the 
frame of the society. As for the crimiiuil law, 1 believe, the impolicy 
and incfficacy, c.von the mischief of very severe punishments is generally- 
acknowledged, as well as the injustice of inflicting punishment, where 
other rerncdie.s might have been used with equal effect. With respect 
1o increasing the severity of the criminal law, we have before our eyes 
an admirable example. ‘ In 180:}, and again in 1805, this principle 
was expected to prove a remedy for dacoity. It ha,s been tried, and 
it has utterly failed. As it is impossible to conceive a case more directly 
in ])oint> or a more full, simple, convincing proof of the insufficiency 
of the means to the (snd ; I trust no increase in the security of the 
cflmiiial law will ever be again resorted to.^ 

As punislinients are more severe, stricter proof of the criine is 
r<i(iuireil ; and consequently a proportionally greater number of crimi- 
nai.s (isoape conviction. Besides, the terror of the severer punishment, 
makes tlic criminal move careful to guard against being taken ; and as 
it has no bnidcncy to increase the activity of the Bolicc, but the con- 
trary, ili(i number (d’ofienders apprehended, will, of counse, be less tlian 
bellin'. Till' dacoits now gua.rd against the danger of apprehension 
!. lid cull vici iuii. by curnqition and terror. 1’hey would give more 
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JudSck commit more murders, if they thought more precaution 

cmCoBtermi. ^ the consequence would be, that the difiicuities of ap- 

nation of tkeir preliending and convicting dacoits would increase, and people who had 
Sessions, l^^en robbed and tortured would stilh be compelled to perjure them- 
selves that they might not be murdered. 

jeshahyeBivi- with respect to the administration of the laws, are not the 

sion, judges now entrusted with as much power as is proper ? And if the 

law was made more severe, would ifc not be necessary to extend their 
powers still farther ? And are we all fit persons to be entrusted with 
discretionary power to inflict punishments, which are by many consi- 
dered to be worse than death ? Persons who are entrusted with such 
power, ought to be appointed from no other consideration whatever, 
l3ut that of the fitness of the man for the place. But I would ask, 
whether all our appointments have ever been so filled ? And whether 
it is probable, from the nature of our service, that they ever will be ? 
We may all be judges, learned, and unlearned. 

With respect to myself, I must candidly confess, that every day’s 
experience and reflection on the natui'e of our courts, and of the minds 
and manners of the natives, as far as 1 can see, serve to increase my 
doubts about our capacity to discover truth among them. It appears 
to me, that there is a very great deal of perjury, of many different 
shades, in our judicial proceedings ; and that many common rules of 
evidence here, would be inapplicable and absurd. Even the honest men, 
as well as the rogues are perjured. The most simple, and the most 
cunning, alike make assertions that arc incredible, or that are certainly 
false, If the prosecutor in cases of dacoity was to be disbelieved in all 
cases, because there was perjury ; scarce a dacoit would* be convicted. 
By cross-examination, you may draw an honest witness into as many 
absurdities and contradictions as you please ; but it is not easy to 
detect the persons who come forward as eye-witnesses in cases of 
dacoity ; — their story is all true, but one point, the identity of the per- 
sons whom they accuse ; and how can you discover whether this is 
true or false ? — Some witnesses are loquacious, some taciturn ; some 
frigid, some over 2 ;ealous; some willing, some unwilling; some bold, 
some timid, some scrupulous ; some come to give false evidence, in 
favor of a friend or a master ; some to ruin an enemy ; and the signs 
of the different modes that disguise truth are so very equivocal, and 
often so unintelligible, that nothing can be depended on. There Is 
not one witness in a dozen, on whom you can implicitly rely for a 
purely true story. It has very often happened, that a story which by 
attending only to the plain direct course of things, I believe to be true, 
has, by examining into matters apparently connected in a very distant 
degree, with a case, turned out to be entirely false. 1 am afraid that 
the evidence of witnesses in our courts is, for the most part, an instru- 
ment in the hands of men, and not an independent, untouched source 
of truth. With these impressions, it is natural that I should at least, > 
entertain some doubts of the propriety of extending the powers of the 
court. What can be more absurd than some of the futwas of the law 
officers? And is it not very bad to subject such futwas to the) con- 
firmation of men, who are not capable of forming a rational opinion 
concerning them ? 

I rather wish that our power of inflicting severe punishments 
were more confined, and that there were more (listiiictions and modi- 
tications in the now existing laws against dacoity; for it is dreadful to 
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confound, in one undistinguished mass, infinite shades of criminality ; 
to blend even innocence and misfortune with guilt tlm most atrocious, cuitrontermi- 
What does a gang of dacoits consist of? There is the sirdar; the nation of their 
leader of the party, when he is present, and their director, when he is 
absent. He is a professed robber and murderer. He is not only the a.^Ea- 
conductor of the atrocities that are committed, but he is the point of jeshahye Dm- 
union of many inferior criminals. He finds recruits for Ms party, not 
only by accepting the services of wretches like himself, but he has re- 
course to persuasion, to force, and to terror : some of his party are 
pressed to carry bundles or torches ; some are severely beat; some 
threatened with death ; some with dacoity, if they refuse to join. 

Many, thus initiated against their inclination, are gradually corrupted, 
till the greatest crimes are familiar to them, and they become at last 
hardened dacoits. A gang of dacoits, then, does not consist entirely of 
professed robbers : many of the party, are poor, honest, industrious 
people, who are seized for the service of the night ; some assist wil- 
lingly, but not actively ; and some are regularly established robbers. 

Is ft right that so heterogeneous a set as this should be jumbled to- 
gether, and be all liable to the same punishment ? — It is the duty of 
the legislature to protect those ignorant and helpless creatures, who 
cannot protect themselves : — one part of the system, should not de- 
nounce against an unfortunate wretch, death or other exceedingly 
severe punishment, for a crime which, owing to the defects of another 
part of the system he is compelled to commit. If you refuse him pro- 
tection, and leave him to the uncontrolled power of robbers and mur- 
derers will you inflict severe punisbment on him, after the offence 
lias been forced upon him ? If you could not check that power, how 
could he resist it ? — But the duty of the legislator is not^ confined to 
this coarser sort of protection; he must consider that this is a weak 
and ignorant race, and it is a duty to save them from temptation, to 
prevent corruption from spreading around them ; and if this duty is 
neglected, and crimes are generated in consequence, with what justice 
•can the criminal be punished t 

Such are the considerations from which I think it is repugnant to 
all good principle, to neglect the means of prevention, and to^ punish 
for dacoity indiscriminately. If it is now admitted that to increase 
the severity of the criminal law, and to enlarge the powers of the courts, 
is exceptionable in every point of view ; let it be considered whether 
good preventive measures could not bo contrived. In proposing such 
measures, I am aware no infringement on our political principles can 
be allowed ; no changes in our fundamental institutions ; no addition- 
al expense ; no serious innovation of any kind. I do not want to 
create any new power ; to establish any new office ; to rescind any 
regulation, or to proceed on any principles, but those which are already 
admitted. 

What I purpose generally is this : to turn the existing power and 
influence of the country to the assistance of the Police. 

I assume as a fact ascertained beyond all doubt, as far as my sphere 
of observation extends, that is to say, the Calcutta and Moorshedabad 
divisions (of the Dacca part, I am wholly ignorant) that dacoits inhabit 
populous countries. Where there is power and influence, of course 
thci*c arc few exceptions ; but I speak generally. If any person do- 
rnaxKh ]n'oof of this, I refer to the reports of the darogabs, and the re^ 
cords ofthe criminal courts ; and I ask. in what sort of places dacoits 
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Reports of are apprehended, and whafc appear to have been the ordinary habits of 
f^i^ir lives. I am not afraid that this will be contradicted ; and I am 
nation of their Convinced that the more detail is gone into, to ascertain the fact, the 
Sessions. more fully will it be confirmed. Indeed, a little attention to the cir- 
No. 6.—Ba- cumstances of dacoity, to the persons of whom the gangs are found to 
jeshahyeDiyi- be composed, the nature of our Government, and the state of society, 
Sion, would, without any actual knowledge of the fact, render it highly im- 

probable that dacoits should be other than what I have stated. In 
short, I take for granted that dacoifcs are not the solitary inhabitants 
of woods and deserts, and secret places ; but that they live in the 
neighbourhood and society of men. 

It seems to be a prevailing opinion, that the state of society in 
Bengal, owing to the reduction of the great families, and the division 
of estates, is now such, as to be unable to afibrcl assistance to the Police* 
That this opinion is erroneous I entertain not the smallest doubt. Con- 
sider who are the chief persons of power and influence in the country, 
and how perfectly they are at the mercy of Government ; how closely 
within its reach. These persons are the principal native ofScers of Go- 
vernment ; and the zemindars and farmers, under their immediate 
authority j^'are the inferior native officers of Government ; and their de- 
pendants, andthenaibs of the zemindars and farmers, under them again, 
are the gomastahs and tannadars, and different officers belonging“to the 
cutcherry and the munduls, peramanicks and pykes of villages. Large 
estates are managed chiefly by naibs in the mofussil, and the very 
small estates are managed by the proprietors themselves. Large towns 
which are, I believe, very seldom the residence of dacoits, are the only 
places were there are many independent men. Throughout the rest 
of the country, the great body of the people are subject to the power 
and influence of a few individuals ; no objection can arise from the 
wast number of independent talookdars. I know that the dacoits, 
generally, do not live on their estates. Indeed, he who carries desola- 
tion into the neighbouring lands, cannot expect to hold an undisturbed 
residence on the estate of a man who is unable to protect him. I 
should have no concern about the estates of petty talookdars ; dacoits 
may be there, sometimes, but not often : and if they can be rooted out 
of the great estates, there will soon be an end of them. The connec- 
tion of dependence from the zemindars and the officers of Government 
to the lowest of the people, is as general and as perfect, as can be con- 
ceived. Government, and natural authority, is strong throughout ; the 
superior is, in the daily exercise of authority over the inferior, by calls 
on his personal services or his property. If this authority is exercised 
in moderation, and according to usage, we hear nothing of it ; when it 
is excessive, it frequently appears in our courts. When a darogah 
gives a detailed account of his proceedings to apprehend dacoits, he al- 
most invariably speaks of his demanding assistance from the zemindar ; 
when he or his omlali go to a village, tliej^ immediately apply to the 
chief officer of the zemindar ; when they find it necessary to apologize 
for the bad state of the Police, they blame the zemindar and his offi- 
cers, I scarcely know an instance of any other reason being assigned. 
•Again, every zemindar has at the tannah, a vakeel or a pyke, or some 
sort of agent. This man, generally acts as a goindali also ; he is often 
the confidential agent of the zemindar, of the Police officers, and of the 
dacoits. The effects of this soon appear, that is to say, clacoity begins ; 
but if the first ’appearance of the evil a signal iox the punishment 
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of the zemindar and the darogah, and the dismissal of the latter ; we 
should soon find, that instead of uniting against the Police, they would cuit, on termi- 
see that their immediate and obvious interests required them to unite nation of their 
for its support. The zemindars are bound by their engagements, and Sessions. 
by the regulations to assist the Police. Let that part of their duty be 6.— Ra- 

explained; let it be taken in rather an enlarged sense; and let it so jeslialiyeDivi- 
have the sanction of law. I would not require of the zemindars any sion, 
acts which they are not themselves, occasionally in the habit of per- 
forming, and to which they are not generally bound ; but instead of 
making them apprehend notorious dacoits as they do now, whenever 
they think fit, or whenever they are specifically called on by the ma- 
gistrate, or the Police darogah, I would declare it to be their duty 
to apprehend notorious dacoits at all times. I would subject them 
to fine and imprisonment for neglect; and if any notorious dacoit 
lived on their estate, the presumption should be, that it was by their 
neglect, and the burden of proof that it was not, should be upon them. 

I would declare, thaf the fact being proved of any notorious dacoit 
holding undisturbed residence on their estate, should render that es- 
tate liable to forfeiture, and the inferior officers of the zemindar, to be 
liable to fine and imprisonment. I would not allow the naib of a non- 
resident zemindar to act without security from his principal to a large 
amount, which should be forfeited, if he neglected his Police duties ; 
officers of Government guilty of offences against this rule should be 
liable to immediate dismission, should never be allowed to serve again, 
and their estates should be liaUe to be forfeited. 

I think it is impossible to doubt that the dacoits are protected by 
the zemindars or their dependents by the Police officers and their 
agents at their tannahs, and by the persons who have power and 
influence at tlie magistrate’s cutcherry. When 1 speak ot protection, 

1 mean to include in the expression every sort of connivance and neg- 
lect by which dacoits are enabled to live unmolested, and carry on 
their profession. 

1 beg leave to remind the court, that some suggestions about the 
harbouring of dacoits, which I made last year in my report on the 
Calcutta circuit were generally approved ; and I understood that 
what I then proposed would be carried into effect ; and though as yet 
nothing has been done, I can with some confidence again address the 
court on the subject, knowing that my first principle has been ad- 
mitted. I am aware it may be urged, that what is true in Rajeshaye 
may not apply elsewhere. I must howevei', beg leave to say, that 
when the causes of dacoity are hidden, our best hope of discovering 
them, is to be found in attention to these districts, where the evil is so 
intolerable as to force itself into public notice in most points of view. 

Such was the state of Nuddea last year, till it was reformed by 
Mr. Macan ; and such is the state of Rajeshaye. Now, my opinion res- 
pecting the great causes of dacoity was chiefly founded on what I saw 
at Nuddea ; and it is most fully confirmed by what 1 have seen here. 

I trust that the importance of the subject, and the* nature of my 
^ . . troubling the court with so very long a letter ; 

I have however more to add, relating more 
particularly to this diwstrict. 

It is ascertained that a^great number of murders, and of dacoities 
attended with murder and with dreadful cruelty, have been commit- 
ted in the northcro iwirts of this district ; many of these offences are 

100 
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Beports of go alike, in the circumstances attending them, that, primd facie, it is 
Judges of they are not entirely unconnected, but that they are 
mtiorof tS directed by the same persons or on the same principles, or follow, from 
Sessions. some common cause. The most exact mode of ascertaining the truth 

is doubtless, by the proceedings of a court of justice, when that is 

lesLaliyel^^rL practicable ; but if causes do exist to prevent the truth from being so 
Sion" ascertained, other modes must be resorted to. We must in this, as in 

other cases take the best evidence that can be had. 

We know that certain persons who have been murdered, were 
objects of vengeance to certain individuals ; we know that those in- 
dividuals are the terror of the country ; so that a common and almost 
universal belief prevails of their always murdering their accusers, which 
is founded on the fact, that many of their accusers have been murdered, 
and an opinion that they were the murderers. We know that many of 
the crimes imputed to these offenders are committed in open day, in 
the most public manner ; and therefore we cannot doubt that ample 
evidence against the criminals does exist ; although from the ope- 
ration of a pre-established terror, it does not appear in the courts, 
such evidence is certainly whispered about in the country : hence it 
is, that public opinion or common report and notoriety, is in the pre- 
sent state of things entitled to a particular degree of credit. 

It happens sometimes that persons connected with some of the 
individuals above alluded to are apprehended by the Police officers, 
and the darogali of the tannah sends to the magistrate a full confession 
of crimes, which the prisoner is said to have made, with a disclosure of 
the circumstances connected with them, and of his accomplices. This 
confession is seldom successfully employed, as a ground for ascertaining 
truth ; but it is considered as in itself authentic, and is sent to the 
magistrate, who commits the accused to be tried by the court of circuit. 
A confession sent by a Police darogah is liable to such strong objec- 
tions, that it is impossible to believe it, without some further confir- 
mation than the oaths of the attesting witnesses ; for it is not impro- 
bable that the darogahs or their dependents or goeyndahs very com- 
monly intimidate or ill treat the accused, till his spirit is broken, and 
he agrees to confess ; then, his examination is taken, and to the attes- 
ting witnesses, it seems to be voluntary. Notwithstanding this, if 
many of the circumstances stated in the confession are certainly true, 
and the rest of it corresponds with public notoriety, it is impossible to 
withold our belief from it entirely j although such evidence is not 
enough to convict the person said to have confessed, much less those 
who are accused by him. When the confession is conlirmed, so far m 
to convict the person confessing, some additional weight is due to the 
accusation of his accomplices. It is admitted that the terror of a 
sirdar dacoit prevents people from giving evidence against him ; a 
witness is sometimes persuaded by the Police darogah to give infor- 
mation, and when he comes to the sudder, he denies it aU. How is it 
possible to ascertain whether this difference is owing to the roguery 
of the darogah, or the timidity of the witness ? — But this we know, 
that a sirdar dacoit has generally the means of saving himself from 
conviction ; and that, although all the world say he is a notorious 
robber and murderer, not an individual can be found, who will give 
eviden^ce against him. This is a dreadful state of things ; and so it 
must rema^in, till confidence is restored to the people, by removing 
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tlieir well grounded fears, by extirpating the sirdars, and giving a Eeports o£ 
real efficiency a,nd vigour to the Police. Judges of Cir- 

From what I hpe said, the court will perceive that the trial and SttuofS 
the disposal of the sirdar dacoits is of the most serious importance. Sessions. 

If these persons are condemned to imprisonment for a term of years, 

or to be confined till they give security, they are soon mixed with a .■elaive'mTt 
horde of convicts, and they are not distinguished from the rest ; yet sion. 
the release or escape of one sirdar dacoit is of more evil consequence 
to the community than that of a thousand inferior ci-iminals. Pundita, 
who has been the cause of so many robberies and murders, escaped 
from the Eungpore jail. The sirdar dacoit among the fakeers, north 
ofDinagepore and Purneah was released from prison a few years 
ago; so was Amanut Khan, a sirdar lately taken here; so was Sookta. 

I doffit remember any other instances at present ; but I dare say the 
Nizamut Adawlut must know many of the same kind. 

Pundita and Kartica have long been the scourge of the northern 
part of this district. The extent and boldness of their depredations ; 
the many murders, burning, and other cruelties which they commit; 
their discipline and secrecy, and the terror which they have establish- 
ed are well known. Pundita and Kartica are supposed not to rob 
often in person ; they are known to the ordinary dacoits only by 
name ; no account whatever is to be had of them: it is from notoriety 
only that they are believed to be the heads of the robbers. Their 
subordinate sirdars, however, are well known, and several of them have 
been apprehended : Jhapra, Bheeka, Sookta, Jeetoo Phuttoo, and a 
few others of inferior importance are now under trial. I think it is 
pretty certain, that the three first, have been principals in at least 
10 or 12 deliberate murders; the two others, may not have committed, 
quite so many perliaps. As to the persons who have been burned 
by them and their gangs, so as to survive but a short time, they may 
be hundreds. 

I now enclose several papers, from which the court will be enabled 
to judge of the state of the northern parts of this district. The court 
will observe, that many of the events mentioned are not of very recent 
date, and several sirdars have been since apprehended ; but 1 cannot 
consider the evil to be cured, till there is reason to believe, not only 
that dacoity is reduced, and that the fears of the people are removed, 
but that the causes of the evil are destroyed ; that is to say, all the 
sirdars are taken, and till the Police is rendered efficient, and the power 
and influence of the country is actually employed for its support. 

I have now further to recommend, that the trials of all sirdar 
dacoits may be sent to the Nizamut Adawlut ; my reason for this is, 
that the disposal of these greatest of aU criminals is of very high im- 
portance to the community, and it is proper that such cases should be . 
thought under the highest authority in the fullest manner. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Moorshedabad Zieeah ~] 

Kajeshahye, ^ Your most obedient humble servant, 

IMh A ugmt 1 808, J 

(Signed) E. STEACHEY, 

Ss'd .fudge. 


Court of Circuit 
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Reports of Coiitsiits of tlic Arzccs of tli6 Dcirogcili of Sliorporc, ‘wliicli firo 6n- 

Jildges of Cir- . <Jated 

mtioroftlSS 9 Phagan.— The darogah speaks of Jampra, a sirdar dacoit, hemg 
Sessions. taken, and his confessing that he carried off Baroo Paramanik^s wife ; 

^ ^ accused by several confessing prisoners of the murder of 
ieshaiiyeBiW-WizamoodeenandPubeca, and Becakoolee, and Baroo Paramanik and 
siou. Ruhmut Mundul, and Ram Kaunt Mundul, and Manik sircar, and 

Wiizeera, and Khuttea : 

36 Chyt. — The darogah sends in Ata, with his confession of 
robbing with Busa, Nusra Dak, Jecloo Phuttoo Jampra, &c. ; 25 sirdar 
dacoits, of robbing and burning Doteea Koomar, Gorachund, and 
Lalchund : 

11, Phagan. — The darogah gives an account of his expedition to 
apprehend a number of dacoits ; of his apprehending Jeetoo and 
others ; of Jeetoo’s confession ; that he robbed at Kishen Kaunts and 
Anundeeram’s ; of his account of the wounding of Mohunchung, the 
murder of Ruhum and Mondee, and the evidence of these persons 
heirs, that Jeetoo, Phuttoo, and others had murdered them. The 
darogah, gives an account of the dacoity at Mohuns ; of the rescue 
and supposed murder of Hureca, and seven other dacoits, at which 
three people were murdered, said to have been committed by Jeetoo 
Phuttoo and others. The darogah speaks of the neglect and conni- 
vance of the zemindar, and of the neighbouring darogah, and men- 
tions the haunts of the dacoits : 

26. Jeyt.— The darogah complains ofthe dreadful consequences of 
the release of notorious dacoits, who, for want of evidence, have been 
acquitted by the court of circuit : 

9. Assar. — The darogah points out how impracticable it is to 
give efficiency to the Police, without the assistance of the zemindars : 

1st Bysak. — ^The darogah reports the notoriety of Jeetoo Phuttoo 
and others, and their committing murders, and terrifying the wit- 
nesses. 


(Signed) E, STEACHEY, 


NOTES. 


Judge, 


Baroo Paramanik of Amun was robbed and murdered by dacoits 
in Augun 121S, Jampra is supposed to have been of this party. In 
Assin 1214, Jampra carried off his widow Poosee and her young child, 
and kept them at Kyogatace in Mymensing till Poosee died. Such 
was the terror at Amun, that Poosee could get no protection, and was 
under the necessity of going with Jampra, who threatened to kill her 
and her child, and every body who interfered. The child, who 
appears to be about seven years old is terrified to the greatest degree 
at the sight of Jampra. The people of Amun, whether from fear or 
from collusion (they say from fear) neglected to report to the tannah 
the murder of Baroo, and the rape of his wife. 

Nizamoodeen and Rubbea where two goyendahs, who were made 
away with. It is supposed that Jampra, Hureca, Blieeba, and some 
others, murdered them only because they were goyendahs. 

Ruhmut Mundul lived at Tulasore, where the dacoits frequented 
his house. At last, he gave some information about Sookta and Bheeka, 
In Mang 121 S, he was carried away from his village in open day, in 
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the most puhlic manner, by six men dressed and armed like tannah Reporte of 
chuprasses. The villagers assembled, and made some feeble attempts 
to rescue him : at night, the dacoits brought him back to his own house ; natioa of their 
completely plundered it, and carried him off again. It is said, by Sessions. 
confessing dacoits, that he was murdered that night by Jampra, Bheeka, 6.— Ea- 

Sookta and others. jeshahye Divi- 

Wuzeera and Khutteah were goyendahs employed by the darogah sion. 
of Sheerpore in Chyet 1213 to apprehend Sookta andUheeka. Ihe 
dacoits heard of this, and murdered them. Several of the gang confess- 
ed at the tannah, and pointed out the bodies of the goyendahs. Six 
men were executed for these murders. In their mofussil confessions, 
they said Bheeka and Sookta were the persons who killed Wuzeera 
and Khutteah several other goyendahs, who have given information 
about Sookta and Bheeka have been murdered by the dacoits. In 1803, 

Kunkye, goyendah, accused Sookta and Bheeka, and his two associates, 

Dewannoo and Buharoo, gave evidence in the case for which Sookta 
was apprehended. Sookta was released by the court of circuit. Kun- 
kye and his companion, Ashik Mahomed, soon after were missing, and 
it is supposed that they were murdered by the dacoits ; as for De- 
wannoo and Buharoo they were murdered in 1805. They were sent 
with two other goyendahs by the darogah, to procure information of 
Pundita’s party, and they went to a house near the place where the 
gang was assembled ; but the dacoits got intelligence, seized and carried 
them off, and of course murdered them. The morning after this busi- 
ness happened, Moolea, who was a sirdar like Sookta and Bheeka, 
under Pundita and Kartica, came to the village. Several persons des- 
cribed him as coming forward with an earthen pot in his hand, and 
addressing the villagers “ If any body tells that the four goyendahs 
“ were taken off last night, I will tie this pot round his neck and drown 
“ bim ; I will cut Mm and his wives and children to pieces. I am Moo- 
lea ; you know me ; and you know that I will be as good as my 
word.” Moolea was afteawards taken by Asudzooman, zemindar of 
Silburees, was tried and acquitted ; but the Nizamut Adawlut ordered 
that he should not be released without security. A great many more 
goyendahs have been murdered. I shall relate one more case. In 
Augun 1213, Mungla, who had acted as a goyendah at Khurna, was 
carried off by several men very near the tannahi n open day, and was 
never heard of again. A woman, named Phulchuree told the darogah 
that she had seen Mungla taken away ; she returned to her village, 
and two days after she and her husband were missing, and have never 
been heard of since. A man who is now committed for this murder, is 
believed to be of Pundita’s gang, and to have murdered another go- 
yendah some time before. 

Mohun Chung, a goyendah, who lived near the tannah at Sherpore, 
had been instrumental in seizing one of Pundita’s gang. In J eyte 1214i, 

Ms house was robbed, and he received several very severe sword-wounds 
from the dacoits, who left him for dead. 

Hureca was not apprehended till he had separated himself from the 
dacoits, and become goyendah ; then the darogah of Khuma sent him 
to Nattore in charge of two burkundazes, about two coss from the 
tannah ; he was taken from them in open day, by 20 or 25 men, armed 
and dressed like tannah burkundazes. The two men who were in 
charge of Hureca swear, that they saw in this gang, his old enemy 
Jeetoo, on whose account he left the gang. 
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Reporte of _ Almosfc all the dacoities mentioned in these papers were attended 
feS: murder or burning, chiefly of women. It is unnecessary to go 

nation of their QMy iUltil6r d.6t3;il OB tll6 SubjOCfc* 

Sessions, 

(Signed) E. STEACHEY, 


StcI Judge. 


To 


SlE, 


W, G Blaquieee, Esq., 

Magistrate 24 Pergunnahs. 


No. 7 24 

pergunnahs. 


Par. 


7. Rauj Chunder Bose, 
vs, 

10. Earn Soonder Kybert ; 

10. Vakil of Government, 
vs. 

14. Bhowanny Singh, 


J Dacoity, 


1 


Beohoo Singh ; 

Suppy Calendar. 
14. Nazir Mussulman, 
vs, 

25. Button Kyhert, 

26. Chidaum Sirdar, 

27. Chidaum Moochu, 

and others ; 

(rest acquitted.) 

16. Gocul Maul, 
vs. 

The same 3 prisoners, 
(35, 26, & 27) 
and others ; 

(rest acquitted.) 


Murder. 


1. I have completed the second session of jail delivery at yonr 
2d Session 1810 . station for the cnri'ent year. War- 

Calendar— ISTO, ^ants for carrying into execution the 

X Vakil of Government, ) sentences passed in all the trijik 

4, Hurry Nye; 3 Contumacy, brought before the Court, were deliver- 

ed during the session to your officers, 
with exception to those cited in the 
margin, which were referable to the 
Nizamut Adawlut. 

2. In the case of Huny Nye, 
No. 8 of your calendar, who was 
brought before me for contumacy, 
under Eegulation IX of 1808, it ap- 
peared that the proclamation for the 
prisoner’s appearance was not issued 
in the manner prescribed by section 
3 of that Eegulation, viz., by affixing 
It at the magistrate’s cutcherry and 
at the several police tannahs, and pub- 
lishing it by beat of dram at the 
towns in which they are situated, and 
by transmitting copies of it, for publi- 
cation to other districts, in which the 
magistrate might have considered it 
probable that the proclaimed person 
reprehensible noint in fK,-, concealed himself.* But the most 

Z ™ nol™l,W,.dbyl».t of tom ooSoTpk “‘ 

the peLto tot nZi’tT^oi"'- ® '’“”8 Mquirei Wre 

the due publication 1 “ impnsonment for life; 

It is X ^ X? “ , ® proclamation is not a matter of mere form 

should nnf- Vi of justice, that a person accused of dacoitv 

twi ® conviction witLut trial, S r^cSed 

is highly penal^Md^inf prescribed for that crime. The Eegulation 
^ P itsprovisioaa must be strictly and H terally observ- 

* ^mrjuirisTo^as'^ h” Nizamut AdawiTt of the 

«omemonthB afrlhepri! 

(Signed) E. W. 


Dacoity. 


1 Dacoity. 

i 
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ed. The culpable and apparently wilful neglect of the tannahdar to Oir! 

whom the proclamation was sent, and the phanndeedar to whom he termi- 

delivered it, in omitting to publish it, in the prescribed manner at the nation oi their 
place which the phanndeedar knew to be the prisoner’s usual abode, Sessions. 

deprived them, in my opinion, of all title to the reward offered for his j^o, 7 24 

apprehension. Under what pretence can a claim be made to reward, pergimnahs. 
when the phanndeedar, who suppressed the proclamation, was the very 
man who seized the prisoner, as soon as the lapse of time debarred him 
of his right to be heard in defence of the charges brought against him ? 

What construction can he put upon such conduct, but that the Police 
knew, that if he was seized or surrendered earlier, he must be acquitted 
for want of proof ; or that the crimes of which he was accused, existed 
only in idea ? To reward, under such circumstances, would be to pay 
the Police for false charges of dacoity, with the option of convicting 
without trial. 

3« In illustration of my letter to the acting magistrate of the 
7th July last, I should wish it to be understood, that a prisoner pro- 
ceeded against, for contumacy under the provisions of Regulation IX. 

1808, is (according to my construction of that Regulation, and of the 
. ^ Circular Orders of the Nizamut Adawlut f) 

t Bated 25t June 1810. brought to trial On the specific 

charge for which he has been proclaimed, till the charge of contumacy 
is disposed of ; unless (as in the present case) the nature of the crime 

is such as to render him liable to a 
greater degree of punishment under the 
Regulations, than is specified in the pro- 
clamation ; in which case he is to be put 
on his trial cm such charge as soon as 
possible But whenever a specific charge 
of any other crime of offence (not being 
that for which he has been proclaimed) 
may be preferred, the nature of which 
may be such as to render him liable to 
an equal or a greater degree of punish- 
ment under the Regulations, the prisoner 
in such event, whether the charge be 
preferred before or subsequently to his 
apprehension (provided there appear to the magistrate, sufficient 
grounds for commitment) is to be brought to trial on such specific 
charge as soon as may be practicable after his apprehension or surrender. 

4?. The sentence and orders passed on the 16th ultimo by the 
Nizamut Adawlut on No. 7 of your calendar have been already com- 
municated to you, through the regular channel. Pursuant to the 6ih and 
12th paragraphs of those orders, you will herewith receive, in the form 
of a roobacarree, particular instructions, as well with respect to the evi- 
dence by which the charge of conspiracy and perjury is to be sup- 
ported against the prisoners whom the Nizamut Adawlut have ordered 
to be prosecuted on the part of Government for those offences, as in re- 
gard to the local inquiry which you are directed to institute by the 12th 
paragraph. You will hereafter receive the sentences which the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut may pass on No. 10 of your calendar, and on the 
three prisoners in Nos. 14 and 16 of your supplementary calendai' ; 
and in the mean time you will be pleased to retain those prisoners in 
confinement. 


$ By Sections 3, 6, 7 & 8, Eugula- 
lion IX. 1 808, an outlawry in dacoity, 
amounts to a conviction of tlie crime 
charged in the proclamation, as much 
as if the offender had been tried and 
found guilty^ ; and he is liable to 
the same pxinishment, viz., imprison- 
ment and transportation for life. 
But I hold this rule to be supersed- 
ed, where the prisoner may have 
been proclaimed on a charge incur- 
ring capital punishment, under the 
provisions of clauses 1 & 2, Section 
4, Begnlation 53, 1803, as was the 
case in the present instance. 

(Signed) E. W. 
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Reports of 5. Your predecessor and yourself have been furnished from time 
Judges of Cir- the session, with directions for the magistrate’s guid- 

ance, on such points as appeared to require the interposition of the 
Sessions. court. The prohibition against demanding security from accused per- 

■ sons on their discharge, is of course only meant to prohibit the requix- 

Ho. 7.-24^ gg^j.-j. nothing may appear in evidence unfavorable to 


pei’gunnahs. 


the general character of the accused, as expressed in the order ; and is 
not meant to restrict the magistrate from demanding security previous 
to release, if during the inquiry into a specific charge, the accused 
should appear to be a person of general bad and dangerous character. 

6, The nefarious practice, so prevalent in the mofussil, of extort- 
ing and fabricating confessions, cannot 
be too severely reprehended, and requires 
your most serious attention. You will 
be pleased to pay the strictest observance 
to the various orders issued during the 
session, for the prevention of this atro- 
cious offence, by introducing checks and 
restrictions,^ which will render the fraud 
more difficult of execution, and more 
easy to detect. A proper attention to 
the precautions directed by the Court, 
will at least render the abuse less uni- 
form and systematic than heretofore ; 
and the inquiries which you have been 
ordered to institute into the general con- 
duct of the Police, touching confessions 
(commencing with the principal tannab 
of Manick TuUa) will, if the people^ see 
you axe in earnest, and that such things 
cannot be tolerated, put a filial stop to this 
system of iniquity. I remarked, with 
much concern, that in every case of da- 

coity brought before me, the proof rested on a written mofussii confes- 
sion given in evidence at the trial ; and regret to add, that all those 
confessions, bear the marks of fabrication. In one of these cases (f^o. 7. 
of your calendar] a prisoner, who was perfectly innocent, confirmed 
before the magistrate, under the influence of improper means previous'^ 
ly made use of towards Mm, a confession before a Police daro^ah, 
which was proved on the trial to be false \ and which had, in fact, 
been extorted by intimidation and violence. It is hardly necessary to 
remind you, that confessions made before yourself are to be received 
and acted upon with the utmost circumspection. 

7. An erroneous idea prevails in the mofussii, that a confession 

is the strongest proof of guilt ; and that 
all that is requisite is to obtain one, and, 
if possible, to get it confirmed before the 
magistrate. This false notion, perhaps 
first gave rise to the custom of fabricating 
them ; and the practice appears to have 
increased, till it has become general and 
systematic. You are yourself of course 
aware, and it should be impressed on the 
minds of your ofiicers, that abarcuncor- 


^ They chiefly consisted of the 
following general rules : — 

1st. Where a prisoner ^ can read 
and write the confession invariably 
to be XU his own handwriting, and 
not that of any other person. 

liTote. — Though one of the pri- 
soners in No. 13 could write and 
read Bengallee, and the fact was 
perfectly known to the Police at the 
time, still his asked confession was 
taken down in Persian, under the 
pretence that lihere was no Bengal- 
lee writer at hand ; as if he could 
not have written it himself, had it 
not been fabricated. 

2d. Whether he can read and 
write or not, the confession to be 
witnessed by one or more persons, 
who can sign their names, and are 
not tools of the Police, 

Sd. The paper to which original 
signatures may he affixed, to be 
sent to the magistrate, and not a 
real or pretended copy j as any 
other document than the original is 
perfectly inadmissible as evidence. 


Note.— In No 17, the paper de- 
posed to was signed by one witness 
in his own hand, and marked by 
another, &c. ; that there could be no 
mistaking it ; but neither the paper 
sent in to the magistrate by the da- 
rogah Mahomed N ukkee, nor another, 
which he afterwards produced be- 
fore tm as the original, had such sig- 
nature, or mark ; and it was posi- 
tively swornby all the witnesses, that 
the size of the paper was not tho 
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same. ^ Ttie motile in cEanging^ the 
confession is of no moment; it is 
sufficient that the thing tendered in 
lieu of it -was inadmissible as evi- 
dence. 

4th. Barogahs of Police to state^ 
at the foot of every confession, the 
hour at which it was taken, with the * 
date and hour of its being witnessed, 

5th. Where it may have been 
taken at night (which was the case in 
almost all the confessions given in 

evidence at the before me) 'the 

special reason for its having been so 
taken, to be stated in the darogahs^ 
report, with a note of the date and 
hour at which the prisoner was ap- 
prehended, and date and time of 
taking the confession. 

6th. The magistrate to be care- 
ful in examining the witness, to sa- 
tisfy himself that the signature to a 
confession is not obtain^ by misre- 
presenting the contents of the paper 
{^as was the case in trial 13 and 15.) 
or other fraud. 

(Signed) E. W, 

invaiiably to bind over the 


roborated confession previous to trial, is Reports of 
the weakest and most suspicions testi- 
mony that can be aaduced against a nation of their 
prisoner. From the ease with which it Sessions, 
is obtained, and the readiness with which, 71124 
in the alarm of danger, a falsehood or a Tergummhs. 
truth is indiscriminately acknowleged, 
it is entitled to little credit as evidence, 
unless strongly corroborated by other 
circumstances ; and where facts go to dis- 
prove the truth of such confession, or 
even to cast suspicion thereon, it becomes 
as inadmissible, as evidence against the 
prisoner (whether confirmed fefore the 
magistrate or not) as it would be, if posi- 
tive proof was adduced of its having been 
obtained, by the flattery of hope, or ex- 
torted by the impressions of fear. The 
magistrates are in consequence strictly 
enjoined by Section 6th, Eegulation IX. 

1793, notwithstanding such confessions^ 
witnesses to the commission of the crime 


alleged against the prisoner, that they may be examined before the 
court of circuit, in the same manner as if the prisoner had denied the 
charge.” I had occasion, in the course of the session, to call the 
acting magistrate’s attention to this rule ; and trust that in future it 
will be strictly adhered to. In all the cases of dacoity before me, I was 
obliged to call* for evidence to facts, having been furnished only with 
evidence to confessions. 

8. In a trial for dacoity and murder (No. IS. of your Supplemen" 
tary Calendar) I found two witnesses illegally confined^ for not testi- 
fying on oath to the truth of a fabricated mpfussil confession. These 
men had been in jail for seven months, and were in close custody 
when the trial came on, though no inquiry had been instituted, nor was 
meapt to be instituted against them for perjury, and they had, 
in point of fact, deposed to what was true; namely, that the 
confession sent in by the Police darogah did nib correspond in any 
ope circumstance with what the prisoner had said; that the prisoner 
had said one thing, and that the buckshee had written another : the 
testimony of these two men was corroborated before me by other evi- 
dence at the trial, and the darogah was accused by his jemadar of 
attempting to support the fabrication by subornation of pequry, as 
soon as he found that the persons whose signatures were affixed as 
witnesses to the paper, would not swear to a falsehood. It does not at 
aU affect the ments of the case, whether this charge (which you have 
been directed to inq^uire into) is true or not.. The ground on which 
the two. witnesses were kept in conffnement, vh?,, their inability to.give 
security for,,their .appearance, which _ had been demanded, in conse- 
quence of their testimony before the magistrate, w^s altogether ijilegai 
, The subbrd^ate ojfficers of Police in the mofussil, are' already suffi- 
ciently expert in the art of preparing proofs, without thip fresh incite- 
ment to their ijq^dustry ; 'and, 1 trust, that the Court will not again , 
of witnesses being put in jail on such grounds. ^ 

''I.':':;-',,,, 9^. It would be endless entering into a detail of the diffetenir' 
‘ im 
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Eeports of modes, iu wLich confessions are fabricated and proved.' The usual 
cuE^onfemi- course appears to be, first, to apfjrehend as many people as caprice 
nation of their may dictate, and then to select from the number, those individuals 
fcSessions. who are to confess, and determine on the purport of their confessions. 

The preliminaries being thus arranged, the victims are made over to 
subordinate agents or instruments 6f Police, to be dealt with 
eij,»ana s. circumstances ; and the rest are discharged. It sometimes 

happens, that they meet with a man whom they are able to deceive, 
by assurances of immediate pardon, and false promises of future favor 
and indulgence ; in such case, he is usually told, that, by signing a 
paper prepared by the buekshee for that purpose, or repeating before 
witnesses wbat he is instructed to say, he will not only escape hanging, 
or at least perpetual imprisonment, but become one of the chosen of 
the Police, and make his fortune as a goyendah; that all he has to 
do, is to pretend that he was concerned in the dacoity, and say, that 
the gang was composed of particular individuals who are named to 
him, and leave the rest to the darogah ; that there can be no harm in 
this, because all the world know they are the real dacoits ; and, in 
short, the alternative is offered him, either of making a friend or an 
enemy of the Police; either of suffering an ignominious death through 
their power, or of raiding himself to a post of honorable ambition and 
profit by their favor. Ey these, and similar artifices, they catch a 
dupe, who suffers for his credulity; but when these means fail, which 
they generally do, they have recourse to compulsion. In this event, 
the prisoners are taken out singly at night, and subjected to every 
species of maltreatment, till they consent to subscribe before witnesses, 
to the contents of a confession, drawn up for their signature by the 
bukshee, or to, learn it by heart, and repeat it in their presence. 
When fhe prisoner is thus, prepared, if there appears no danger of his 
i-etracting before morning, he is left at peace for a few hours ; but if 
any apprehension of that sort is entertained, a burkundaae is sent for 
three or four people of the village to witness the confession instantly* 
and they are aroused from their sleep at all hours of the night for that 
purpose. It is to be observed, however, that the sending for impartial 
witnesses does not often occur, except where the darogah has not suffi- 
cient weight or talent to keep Ms place, and the same time set appear-r 
ances at defiance. A Arogah who is sure of his post, will, with thd 
utmost impudence, send in a confession, witnessed only by a few 
pykes, or other Police dependents, who were perhaps the very instru- 
ments by whose means it was extorted. Sometimes a broken pot, ah 
old rag, or some other article of little or no value, belonging to the 
personrobbed, is procured by a goyendah or other inferior agent of 
Pohce, and deposited in a half dry tank or ditch, to which the prisoner 
is afterwards taken, for the purpose of bringing it out with great for- 
mality in the presence of witnesses. Trash of this sort is sometime# 
thrown into the compound of a man's house, or other part of his dweU-f> 
ing ih the hurry and confusion of a sham search for stolen property;; 
aM brought out with his own. things, by way of corroborating a tpiiis; 
t^sion, A case came under my observation, in which a goyeftW" ’ 
•w^-^ught in the. very act bf disposing of property in thi* way. '•i-" 
' I' -ll T;®' Supplementary Calendar, the darogah of Maiil:- 

tannah ameen, with the aid of his subdjss^iirte* ' 
w ® corroborate a confesiil^ia Ibng 

oefore-ti^^^l^^^dtjjelfwas {ir?teaded;to,‘have been 'bpieWIy. "made. 
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Even his first report to the acting magistrate, that the daeoits wi'e . 
apprehended with the property (which I found amongst the "4fonteSt\ 
cellaneous records of your oiSice) bears a date prior to the ooiifession>.^l€^.<^^ek ' 
by which the property was subsequently pretended by him to have 
been discovered. All that is asserted to have' been ascertained, ■was 
known to him. before he brought the prisoners to the tannah of Byde- TPcrgTOnahsr 
battee ; and yet they were confined there for some time after their 
arrival, for the sole purpose of preparing sham confessions, in direct 
violation of Section 17, Regulation IX. 1807 ; by the provisions of which, 
he was prohibited, on pain of immediate dismission from office, from 
detaining the prisoners beyond the time indispensibly requisite for the 
enquiry which had already been made. I shall not enlarge on this 
unpleasant topic. In regard to the individual darogah, and the 
vacancy occasioned by his suspension, you will, of course, conform 
strictly to the instructions which I have separately given you, and the 
confirmation of them which you have received from the Court at large. 

In correcting the general abuses which have been pointed out to you, 
the Court expect your most earnest and zealous co-operation, 

10, Another point to which the notice of. the acting magistrate 
was directed, and which cannot be too often repeated, is the shameful 
practice which prevails of suppressing all the evidence on the pari of 
the prisoner; especially where the proof of guilt rests on a mofussil 
confession. It will, of course, sometimes occur, that a particular 
witness, named by a prisoner, is not forthcoming ; but where several are 
summoned from different villages, and not one, or at least any mateiiaJ 
one is to be found (as was the case in all the trials at the pre- 
sent session) the only construction which can he put on a general and 
repeated return to that effect by your officers, is, that such return is 
false. 

11% A practice has been adopted in the magistrate's office, which 
must tend to increase the diffictxlty (if any exists) of procuring the at- 
tendance of material witnesses^ namely, the subpoening for attendance 
before the court of circuit, all the witnesses to character, who have put 
their names to the sooruthauL Now, a sooruthaul to character is some- 
times signed by three-fourths of the residents in a village ; and these 
persons receive intelligence from phandudar, that a Police peon, or bur- 
Kunda^se is come amongst them to carry them off from their oidinaiy 
occupations ; it is not at all surprising or improbable that most of 
those who are unable to pay for exemptions, should desert the villages 
till he is gone ; and that eVen two or three material witnesses to facts 
should be anfongst the group who absent themselves for the time. But 
their absence is but temporary ; and it would be' as difficult to satisfy 
ipe; that those who are material cannot be sent in, singly on their 
it would be, to assign a fair reason, why witnesses to facts 
shbqld be more difficult to discover than witnesses to confessions. It 
wohld; be , far betteri however, that the proof of general baff character 
(^hich' is quite ■ a secondary consideration) should be dispensed with 
altogether, than that the mode- of obtaining it, should afford to the 
darbgahs apples for . suppressing all the evidence to facts which w^ould 
tend to a discovery of' the truth, and all the proofs of innocence adduced 
by the accused. Where it is meant to be -shown that the prisoner 
,hears a general bad character, the selection of a, few of the most credihi"' 
the witnesses who have put their- n^mes to the - sooruthaul, 

(^«qmrso, including those rdio may have been examined before it|h' ; 
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Sepwts o£ magistrate) Would be sufficient, without summoning every individual 
Judges of Cir- signed the paper ; and where the prisoner’s general 
character is found, on inquiry by the magistrate to be good, or unob^- 
Sessions* jectionaWe, I cannot see what end is proposed to be answered, by esta- 

^ ; - Wishing that fact on the part of the prosecution, instead of leaving it, 

Perglnate it ought to be to the prisoner. No. 14 of your Supplementary 
’ Calendar exhibited the names of upwards of a hundred witnesses to 
' character on the part of the prosecution, most of them entirely un- 
necessary ; whilst, on the other hand, the character of the prisoner 
Fummol, on whose alleged confession, the other prisoners in that trial 
were apprehended, and who is represented by the Police as the leader 
of the gang was altogether overlooked. I ‘beg that the uselep and 
objectionable practice adverted to in this paragraph, may (as directed 
during the session) be discontinued. 

12. Several petitions were presented to me, in the course of the 
session. Those of the greatest public importance, complain of the 
rapacity, oppression, and gross and daring acts of illegal violence and 
rapine committed by goyendahs, and strong disinclination evinced on 
the part of the magistrate, to redress grievances of that description. 1 
regret that the acting magistrate’s proceedings, in the case of Earn 
Mohun Bukkal and Eamjee, goyendah, should give a colour to the 
latter part of the charge. It is with concern I observe, that the cen- 
sure passed on those proceedings Was attended with no elfect ; and 
that the Court’s instructions of the 4th July last, respecting an inquiry 
. into the. merits of the complaints should have been totally disregarded. 

1 am aware of the pressure of other business, and of the unusual num- 
.^ber of persons in actual custody for^ examination, whose eases oiught, 
generally speakipg, to be taken up, in pMerencefo 'those of .periohf'Who ■ 
are at large bn bail; but I cannot admit this, as asuficient plea for neglect^ 
ing the Court’s orders, in a case of so much importance as the present ; 
nor can I wink so hard, as not to see that the accused, from the nature 
of the chaxge, ought not, in strictness, to be at large on security. But 
if this unmerited indulgence to a man, accused on oath of the most 
daring acts of outrage, and open robbery, with a tender of ample prooft 
is to operate as a bar to inquiry, it becomes incumbent on me to order 
that his bail be withdrawn, till the investigation, which I directed ih 
vain three months ago, is completed. The charges are of too serious 
complexioii to be lightly treated, or to be longer neglected ; and i 
urgently impelled, by a sense of duty, peremptorily to direct that po 
farther time he lost, in conforming to the instructions communicated 
to the acting magistrate on the 4th July last, in preference to other 
■ business; aiid that, as soon as the prescribed' investigation .may;.'!#'';: 
brought to a close, you submit the whole of your proceedings ; 

, already directed), together with my roobacarree of the foregoing; .#te';' 

; '• to the court of circuit. You will not omit to examine the whole of tfe;?: 

.witnesses whose names 'are mentioned in the above' order, 'to'thbfblllt';! 

, therein, directed ; besides receiving - the evidence, of such, other 
^-^/fM-you may deem materia].,, ■ You will" also be careful to;:.Efecer»p| 

' 'j l^ivhether any- part ofthei‘40d'Eupees^ of which the compWnii/nt'Sl^^ft', 
'"^i^^'was pillaged, .was corruptly received by the Police t' 

*' ttC'Ma^trate’s B'eport'in mtwto to'a.'pwcttit 

ttei^ w^re no kss %hm S09 prisons in 
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Noliuzzaree^ or his subordinates ; and take the most effeotnal means of 

in your power, for the recovery of the stolen cash, to whoseover hands cuitfontemT- 
it may bb traced. ‘ ^ nation of their 

13. The case of Mahomed Sadhokhan requires the immediate Sessions, 

interposition, of the Court. The accusation against the goyendahs 7.— 2^! 

named in his petition, amounts to an unqualified charge of robbery by pergiitinalis. 
open violence, and should be treated as such. His house is alleged to 

have been broken into at night, during his absence from home, by a 
gang of about 25 persons with torches, who compelled his wife by force 
and menaces, to disclose where his money was deposited, and did not 
quit her, till they had thus obtained 305 Rupees in cash, besides all the 
gold and silver trinkets of the women and children of his family, and 
several articles of household property, which they took as spoil. She 
raised the neighbourhood, he says, by her cries ; but they could only 
pity, not assist her, for the chiefs of the gang, disclosed to the terror 
of them all that^hey were goyendahs. They then took possession of his 
house, and after rioting therein at Ms expense for a complete day and 
night, quitted it with tlireats and imprecations ; but not till they had 
extorted 14 Rupees more from his wife. You will be pleased to lay 
the information required, on the 8th instant, in regard to this case, 
before the Court at large without delay. 

14. In one of the cases complained of, your assistant had demand- 
ed excessive bail in the sum of 5,000 Rupees from the principal party 
accused, and 500 hundred from each of his people, on charge of a com- 
mon assault. He was prohibited from exercising this arbitrary discre- 
tion in future, and was informed that in all cases which appeared to 
him of sufficient magnitude to require more than oxdinary bail pend- 
ing the enquiry, he must submit the whole of the proceedings to the 
magistrate for his information and orders. 

15. The other petitions do not require particular notice. Orders 
ware passed on all, which I conclude have been conformed to. 

16. Under the powers vested in the Court by Regulation IX. 1807, 

I inspected the magistrates’ proceedings in the cases of all the persons 
in confinement under requisition ofsecurity by him for good behaviour, 
and passed such order, with- my reasons at large in such case as ap- 
peared just and proper. I was sorry to observe, ,that many of these 
people had been confined for a very long period, some f6r upwards of 
.two years on insufficient, grounds. The cases with which I was most 
dissatisfied, were those of persons doomed to the ignominy ^ of a Jail, 
without any enquiry whatever having been made into their general 
.character^ or whose character, habits, and means of livelihood had 
been found on enquiry to be good or unexceptionable, merely because 

■their, names were thrust into tannah confessions. This is a complete 
■:rte|rytosion, both ofthe letter and spirit of Section 10, Regulation^ XXII« 
i|7987^whybi‘^auth0mes a^ directs the magistrates to examine on 
and persons, and also any'per'sons who may 

'■haVOva knowledge of their’ usual place of residence, occupation, or mode 
'' of ;obiaiping4hem livelihood ; and if there shall appear to Mm g'*^hunds 
dor' suppoang that 'ihey' are disorderly or ill disposed people, he shall 
'employ ; them 'in ’ repairing the public roads, &c., until they find 
'".security 'for 'their good behaviour, &c., or the , magistrate shall be 
'A‘;|atisfied that they will of themselves, 'take to ’ some service or em*" 
;j;|l|0ymer>t, so as to obtain an honest livelihood. Even supposing^tfm ; 

not to have been fabricated, or obtai nod by improper int|hs> 
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Jud?so£ Cir- admifciling it, to be evidence against others, which it is not ; you 
cSiMa termi- '^orild still have no authority as magistrate, to punish the Sfrecific 
nafiioa of their oiFeuce, by condemning the offender to the public roads, till he 
Sessions. security for his good behaviour. I cannot too strongly ani- 

madvert on a practice which, in its operation tears the bonds of 
society asunder ; degrades and vilifies all ranks and classes 
without distinction, and subjects every honest man to infamy 
and penury, by treating him as a rogue and vagabond. In re- 
quiring security for behaviour, you must look to general character ; 
and by that, and that alone you must be guided. If from the evidence 
before you during an investigation into a specific charge, or otherwise, 
there should be grounds for supposing that the persons accused are 
msorderly or iU disposed people, or of general bad or dangerous charac- 
ter, it would then be your duty, in conformity with the section quoted, 
not to release them until they enter into sufficient security for their 
good behaviour, in such sum as you may deem it expedient, to exact,, 
under* the particular circumstances of the case ; observing it, as an 
invanable rule to state the amount in your proceedings. But where 
nothing appears^ unfavourable to the general character of a person 
accused of a specific offence, you possess no power whatever to demand 
j ^ security for good behaviour ; but he must either be com- 
mitted for trial before the court of circuit, punished, or 'discharged, 
Mcordi ng to the evidence before you under the General Regulations, 
iour report exhibited several instances of persons improperly confined 
tor security on suspicion of specific crimes, 

found several prisoners in jail, under requisition of security i; 
not ior their good behaviour, but simply for their appearance, chiefly 
on tne grou^ of their havii^ been named in mofn^til confessions. One 
M.,! list), had been in from the second of 

iViay l«08. This illegal and objectionable practice of demanding bazir 
zamenee security from accused persons, previous to their discharffo 
appears to have been almost generally exercised where there was no 
X commit for trial, or to punish, or even to object to 

character. It attracted my attention, at an early period of the session, 
and I prohibited it in future. 

18. The acting magistrate, in his report of prisoners in condnef 
ment for security, by order of the court of circuit, omitted to state,' 

under the provisions nf Section 11, Regulation III. 1803, whether th*. 
accusation of a muchilka by any of the persons who had been confin- 
ed tor a year or upwards, under inability to give the security required' 
would, in his opinion, be sufficient to provide for the objeef intendedv 
I nevertheless deemed it proper to call the whole of tlie*^ prisoners bb-i. 

proceedings held by this court on their regr, 
pective trials, as far as was necessary to a.scertain the grounds oh wMth: 

® security.. This was done with a- viey^ # ! 

prisoners, on con,sideration pf the ciwumv;,'- 
stances of their respective cases (of which circumstances, the mSgistlhli 
Ignorant) were proper objects of release on th4l 
Jp^hilka, without security ; leaving it to the magistrate to Ohow^i^ii 
fi^»court;^at large, why the prisoners should not he releas#®! 

either in consequence, of misbehaviour during their eSI® ' 
grounds unconnected with the tri,af-*-2dlyi;fi.';|f|^t' 
ir-ic 1 prisoners are not released pn 

* '®w«^||et'..th,^;prOyisiohs of.Sectiqn &,,;Reg«latiqh')r|:i|il^08, 
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deemed substantial, to the satisfaction of the court After duly con- Reports o! 
sidering the whole matter, you were furnished with detailed instnic- ^unfon teriS- 
tions on each of these points, and directed to report to the court at nation of their 
large, your objections at length to the release of any of the prisoners, Sessions* 
whom the court do not consider it necessary, under the facts in evi- 
dance at the trial to detain longer in jail.^ * Pergminaksr 

19. In respect to the prisoners confined for security by order of 

the Nizamut Adawlut, who were report- 
* These persons (some of whom g. formd, 1 had no correct means of 
have been conhned for bhe last sis ^ i. « x x i. ^ -.u* 

years) are not to foe set at large, forming a judgment f I contented myseit 
without substantial security for their tlicrefore with hearing, what they res- 
future good behaviour ; but as the pgctively had fco allege ; and, directing 
amount xs not speciiied, I take the f J x t i x® n 3 i, n ^ 

liberty of submitting to the consi- that those who had ^ tendered before me 

deration of the _ Nizamut Adawlut, substantial security for their future good 

conduct, at the different tannalis, should 

not thereby left m the breast of the . , , n -i i i i* n v 

magistrate, to imprison indefinitely, be sent to the several darogahs ot Police, 
or release at pleasure. The frequent fox* the purpose of furnishing it. From 
change of magistrates to the neces- rule, I except Muddun Eoy 

sary effect of precluding local and 1 , , t ,1 i 1 t x . 

personal knowledge in cases of this (No- 50) who stated, that ho had tend 61- 
description ; ^nd they have not the ed security in Vain. It is unnecessary to 

means of exercising a sound disore- remind vou that the two govendahs 

tion, in hxmg the amount (especially » ® 

where the order for detention is by whom he was accused Were tried by 
grounded on suspicion of gang-rob- order of the Nizamut Adawlut, and con- 
berp because they have not beard j ^ present session of COnspi- 

both sides XU the question. In some ^ , , , . * , 

instances, excessive security ■vyill be racy and perjury in this very case, and 
demanded ; in others, it will be un- sentenced in confoi’inity to Regulation 11. 
warrantably low. 1807. You have accordingly been direct- 

igao . . tQ (jischarge Muddun Eoy, on the 

security tendered hy him, or immediately assign your reasons to the 
court at large, why you do not. 

20. On looking over the calendars of persons apprehended and 
discharged, or punished, which were submitted to the court under 
Section 17, Eegulation IX. 1793, and Section 22, Regulation IX. 1807, 
and reviewing your proceedings, I observed a few trifling irregularities, 
which have been pointed out to you ; but there are two cases amongst 
them, which require particular notice. The one, is a case in which 
three travellers are stated to have been stripped of their property on 
the road, by a man who had given thein poison ; which was irregu- 
larly decided by your assistant, and does not appear to have been 
sufficiently investigated. A further inquiry is now impracticable ; but 
it is my duty to remind you, that in cases of such magnitude as 
this, your assistant (if referred to him at all) should he instructed 
under the provision of Section 21, Ee^lation IX. 1807, to submit the 
Jifoceedings held upon the examination for the magistrate’s decision, , 
ahd uot determine tne matter himself. The other, is an instance of 
oorj^al punishment inflicted by your assistant on a wewian, for 
preferring a groundless complaint. This offence, as well as all others, 
whfeh the magistrates are empowered to hear and determine, without 
reference to the court of circuit, (except theft) is punishable by fine, 
imprisonment, under Sections 8 and 16, Regulation IX. 1793; and it is 
only in cases of potty thefts, which may not have been attended with 
•si^avating circumstances, or committed by persons of notorious bad 
islairactor, that the magistrates and other assistants are authoriy.edd!p 
.Xuiiet corporal punishment, not exceeding thirty , rattans. You 
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Reports oJ be cateful that no deviation, is made from this salutary rule in future, 

c^t®on termi- assistant. 

nalion'of theli- 21. These are the only points to which it appears necessary for 

Sessions. me to revert in this letter. For details of every description,.! inust 
" separate instructions you have received at various 

Perg°unnklis. periods during the session. _ ' 

22, I was much gratified on visiting your jail, in observing the 
cleanly appearance of the different wards, and the care and attention 
which is evidently paid to the health and comfort of the prisoners. 
It is incumbent on me, also, to notice, in favourable terms, the <!onduct 
of that portion of your Aumlah who attended me during the session ; 
and my thanks are, at the same time, due for the facility of access to the 
foujdarry records so obligingly afforded by yourself. 

I am. 

Sir, &c. 

Allypoor, ? . (Signed) E. WATSON, 

llth September ISlO.i . A, J. 0. 


To 

George Dowdeswble, Esq., 

_ 8e(yretary to th^ JvdUial MepcMment, ; ; 

FaH tfiiZ'iawi. 

Sir, 

1. I have the honor to submit an abstract statement of the cases 
of a heinous nature, which were brought before me at the second 
quarterly session of jail delivery for the 24 pergunnahs for the present 
year according to the prescribed form. 

2 . The proof in all the cases of dacoity rested on confessions sent 
into the magistrate by the Police ' darogahs which were given in 
evidence against the prisoners, at their respective trials. An uncorrot 
borat^ confession before trial, especially v^hen taken by a native offioeir, 
is by far the weakest and most suspicious speciq^ of testimony which 
can be adduced, even were there is no proof of its having been Obtidnod, 
by improper means ; but in all the trials before me for dacoity, there 

, wei’e groimds to suspect, that the confessions brought against . the . 
prisoners had either been obtained by false hopes and promises, ot 
extorted by the impressions of fear, or fabricated ; recourse wm seldom ^ 
had to collateral circumstances, to strengthen a confession, end Yvheni 
eyer the attempt was made it failed. Only one instance occurihihi!^' 
;.ipnsoner having confirmed .before the magistrate, a confesaion . 

' -S|m'atannah ; and in this case, there wa^ not merely sufficient evitttee-" 
Ml-fiwant a Wief that the confession was, false, and afford .gchnSId 
oonfirmed by the prisoner) under 
previously made use of, towards the'; 

JNizammf-.^^gi|^t(>,.wboifi_'the tml vas 
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prisoner was caec|iiitecl, tlioiight proper, tinder all tlie circumstances, to 
direct a public prosecution to be instituted against the Police darogah 
and others, on a charge of conspiracy and perjury against the prisoner 
and others named in the confession, 

3. The offence of accusing or threatening to accuse innocent 
persons of crimes punishable with deatli or transportaion, especially of 
the crime of dacoity, with a view to extort money or chattels, or for 
other criminal purposes, and conspiring to convict them by fraud and 
perjury, has, I apprehend, materially increased; but whether lam right 
or not, in this conjecture, it no doubt prevails to a very serious 
extent. I had three cases of conspiracy and perjury touching dacoities 
before me at the session just concluded. In two of them, the prisoners 
were convicted and sentenced under the provisions of ‘Regulation IT, 
1807. The third ended in an acquittal, for want of legal proof, though 
strong suspicion existed of the guilt of the accused. 

4, I take this opportunity of soliciting the instructions of Govern- 
ment, in regard to my return to my station. At this season of the 
year, the only practicable mode of proceeding to Benares is by water, 
which will delay the period of my arrival towards the middle of No- 
vember. I propose therefore, with the permission of Ooverament, to 
defer my departure till the weather will admit of my travelling by 
land, so as to reach my station about the close of the dusseyra 
vacation. 

Gatxjhtta Court of CiuctriT,) 1 have the honor to he, &c., 

19th September 1810. ) (Signed) E. WATSON, 

A.J. a 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of cases of a lieinous nature, tried by the 
^ Court of Circuit for the division of Calcutta, at the Jail Delivery 
for Zilkh 24 JPerguunahs, in the second quarterly vsession of 1810, 


Bacoity. 

Mueder. 

Arson. 

HX GH WA yUo B her Y. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
PrisoiiCfs. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No, of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Trials, 

No, of 
Prisoners. 

8 

31 

2 

4 


... 




Calcutta Court of Cikcuit, \ 
19th September 1810. J 


To 

K Watson, Estp, 

Acting Judge of Cirmit for the Division of Galmtia^ 

Judicial Department 
Bie, 

Para. 1. T am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council to acknowledge the receipt of a letter B‘om yem 
dated the 19th instant with its enelosuro ; and to transmit to you for 
your in formation, tln^ enclosed copy of an order, which lias becai issued 
to tlio Siiprintondent of Police on the su1>jcct of your acl^!re^s^L 

Ji)i 


Reports of 
Judges of€ir« 
ciiit, oa termi- 
nation of tLeir 
Sessions. 


No. 7.-24 
PergimnaFs. 
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R orts of paragraph of your letter, I am directed 

^ud*es°o£ Cir- fo acquaint you, that the Governor General in Council authorizes you 

cuitron termi- to postpone your return to your station, until the period noticed by you 

nation oftheir ^ „ 

Sessions. 1 

Council Chamber, 1 (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

ergunnahs, September 181 0 . J Secretary to Government 


To 

W. Blunt, Esq., 

Superintendent of Police, 

Jud/icial Department 
Bir, 

Bara. 1. I am directed by the Eight Honourable the Govornon 
General in Council to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter and its enclosure, from the Acting Judge of Circuit in the 
division of Calcutta. 

2. In that letter, Mr. Watson observes as follows : — The 
offence of accusing, or threatening to accuse, innocent persons 
" of crimes punishable with death or transportation, especially of 
the crime of dacoity, with a view to extort money or chattels, or for 
other criminal pui’poses ; and conspiring to convict them by fraud 
and perjury, bas, 1 apprehend, materially increased.’’ 

8. The offence noticed by Mr. Watson, being of the most serious 
nature, and pregnant with the worst evils to society, the Governor 
General in Council desires that you will communicate with the offici- 
ating magistrate of the 24 pergunnahs, with the view of ascertaining 
whether it be still prevalent in the mllah ; and if so, of devising the 
best means for the suppression of it. 

4. His Lordship in Council likewise desires that you will avail 
yourself of such opportunities as may occur, of communicating on the 
subject with the other magistrates, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the offence in question exists in other parts of the country ; 
and in case there shall be ground to suppose that it does exist, that 
,you will submit to Government such suggestions, as may appear to 
you best calculated for the extinction of the evil. 

I am, &c., 

Council Chamber, i (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

29th September 1810, j Secretary to Government 


To J. Shakespeare, Esq., 

Ilegistcr to the Niz^amut Adawlut 

Oalmtta jird circuit 
Sir, 

Para. 1. In continuation of my address of the 10th instant, I 
beg you will do mo the favour to lay before the Court of Nixamut 
Adawlut, the inclosed copy of a letter which I wrote to the magistote 
of the 24 pergunnahs at the close of the second quarterly session 
of jail delivery at that station for the present year. 

2. ^ As it expresses my sentiments at large on all the points to 
which it appears tome necessary to advert, I shall not trouble the 
Court with any separate remarks in this report, but morely subjoin 
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an abstract of the calendar, and a statement (drawn out in the pre- 
scribed form) of the prisoners convicted and sentenced by the Court of 
Circuit, without reference to the Nizam ut Adawlut. 

3. It is in my mind, however, of so much importance, that the 
Nizamut Adawlut should be fully apprized of the nature of the cases 
of all the persons whom I found in jail, under requisition of security, 
that I must beg leave to trouble them in this instance with details ; 
and accordingly inclose copies of my proceedings in the cases noticed 
in the lGth,17th, 18th and 19th paragraphs of my letter to Mr. Blaquiere 

I am. Sir, &c., 

2Qth Septernher 1810. (Signed) E. WATSON, 

A. J. G. 

P. S.— Since the foregoing was written, I have received a letter 
from the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, under 
date the 29 th instant, with enelo.sure, on the subject of an address from 
me of the 19th ; copy of which, and of the addre.ss referred to, I have 
the honor to forward ; and beg you will submit them to the Court. 

(Signed) E. W., 

A. J. 0. 


ABSTRACT of Llie Calendar at the Second Quarterly Session of jail 
V delivery for the 24 pergunnahs. 



No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 

Prisoners 
convicted 
and sen- 
tenced by 
the Court 
of Circuit 

1 

■+3 

*3 

Cr< 

O 

csS 

Referred to 
the Nimmut 
Adawlut. 

CRIMES. 

Pris- 




oners. 

OJ 

Ph 

Trials. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Murder 

2 

4 


3 

1 

1 

Dacoifcy... 

8 

81 


27 

3 

4 

Couturaacy, under Ro-) 
gulatiou i), 1808 5 

1 

1 


... 

1 

1 

ConBpiracy and perjury.. 

3 

G 

3 

3 

... 


Burglary 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

.I#* 

Theft and receiving i 
stolen property ... 5 

2 

1 

f 2, 

i i; 

3 

... 

... 

... 

Mayjiem 

1 

1 

1 

... 



Assault 

1 

1 

» ft « 

1 


... 

Bad character, and | 
suspicion of dacoity. ) 

1 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 


20 


' 8 

i 3G 

5 

a 


Repoits of 
Judges of Cir- 
cuit, on termi- 
nation of their 
Sessions. 


PerguDLiialis « 




SI4i general state oe the [Bengal i. 

ABSTRACT STATEMENT of Prisoners punislied, withont reference 
to the Nizamut Adawlut, by the Court of Circuit for the division of 
Calcutta, at the jail delivery for Zillah 24 pevgunnahs, in the Second 
Quarterly Session of 1810. 


“i 

O 03 

N A M JS S« 

Sex. 

Age.' 

Religion and 
Caste, 

Profession. 

Crime 

established. 

Sentence of the 
Court of Circuit. 

1. 

Sartucli ... f 

1 

Male 

33 

Hindoo of the 

Gomdeh,.,. 1 


5 years inipri«oument 

Baugdy caste 

i 

1 

Conspiracy 

witii huid labour, ig- 


1 



and pcijury. 

noniiiiious punish- 
inentof tubhcer,hnmd” 


S. 

Thalcoor Doss ... 1. 

Do. 

31 

Do. caste 
Kybert, 

(Spices) ... J 


cd by the prcccbs of 
godena, and corporal 







punishtnent. 

' 3. 

Seelioo Missre 

Do. 

25 

Brahmin. 

Mendicant. ... 

Theft 

30 stripes with the 






corah, and imprison- 
ment and hard labour 










for 3 years. 

4. 

Bam Tunitioo Gliose 

Do. 

3'1 

Hmdoo of thft.Lahourer 

Maliciously 

Imprisonment with 



Gevallah cast. 


Wounding the 
[ prosecutor. 
No. 3. Theft. 

hard labour, for 

3 years. 



5. ; 

Hoolitaran Kybcrt 

i Do, 

30 

Hindoo of the 

Servant 

j No 3.— Thirty stripes 



Kybert caste. 



with the corah, and 
imprisonment with 










hard, labour for d; 
years. 

6, 

Gocul Purraraaniah 

Do, 

33 

Hindoo of the 

Shopkeeper... 

No 6.— Rece- 

No G.— Twenty stripi's 





Gunliunrika. 

iving proper 
ty knowing it 

with the corah, and 
imprisoument with 








to be stolen. 

hard labour for 3 
years. 

7. 

Ram Jemum Turveaiil 

Do. 

30 

Brahmin. 

Mendicant ... 

Burglary ... 

30 stripes with ^ the 







coralQ and imprison* 
ment with hard la- 
bour for 5 years. 


8, 

Bydonatith 

Do. 

35 

Hindoo 

Pyke 

Peijury 

Branded by the pro- 




Bangcly castih 

cses of godcua, igno- 
minious punishment 
of fuaheer, corporal 
pumsliment, and 4 
years’ imprisonmeut 
with hard labour* 











(Signed) F* W., 

A. /. c; 


APPENDIX No. 12. 

Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell’s Report on the general 

STATE OE the POLICE OP BENGAL. 


Extract Bengal Judicial Consultations, 29th Baptember 1809. 

Secretary’s Report. — Introductory Observations. 

It cannot be unknown to Government, that I have for some time 
past, given a good deal of attention to the state of the Police through- 
out the territories dependent on tlii.s Presidency; and that I have 
sought for information on the subject, not only from the official repor ts 
■^liich haie passed through my hands, as Secretary in the J uclieial 
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DepartiToentj but likewise, by private and personal communications 
with several of the officers of that department. — The enquiry into 
which I have been led, has appeared to me more interesting, every 
step that I have advanced, from a contemplation of the magnitude of 
the evils which exist, or at least did very recently exist, in the coun- 
try; and from the acknowledged and obvious importance of an 
efficient Police, to the peace and happiness of society. 

Ill the consideration of this question, I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, that those evils were in some instances, to be ascribed to the 
supinenoss of the local magistrates ; but that they were much more 
generally imputable to the defects of the existing system. I trust, 
therefore, that this report will be suppressed, and consigned to obli- 
vion in the outset; or that the foregoing avowal of my sentiments will 
be taken, once for all, as an apology for any freedom of remark which 
may be found on any of the existing Regulations in the following* 
discussion. 

Were this report intended solely for the consideration of the local 
Government of this country, it would be superfluous to enter into 
details regarding the evils arising from the inefficiency of the Police, 
as, unhappily, occasions have too frequently arisen to ari-est their at- 
tention on tiiis important subject; but as the arrangements suggested 
may possibly attract the attention of the Honorable the Court of Di- 
rectors, to whom those evils may not bo so familiar, a brief exposition 
of them, must be deemed a necessary introduction to any plan which 
may be suggested for the general improvement of the Police. 

Were I to enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities 
of the dacoits, and of the consequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that recital, in every mode which language would 
permit, I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my 
own fiutliority, for the accuracy of the narrative. 

In order, therefore, not to bo suspected of detailing fictitious and 
imaginary horrors, I shall state little on this subject which has not 
already received in some sort, the stamp of public authority, either at 
the hands of Government, or of the highest criminal tribunal in this 
country, beyond the limits of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 

In the Ibrmcr report which I had the honor to submit to Govern- 
ment on this subject, and which is recorded on the proceedings of the 
i;ith June last, in speaking of the evils attendant on the crime of 
dacoity or gang-robbery, it was observed as follows : — But robbery, 
rape, and even murder itself, are not the worst figures in this hideous 
and disgusting picture. An expedient of common occurrence with the 
dacoits, merely to induce a confession of property supposed to bo 
concealed, is to burn the proprietor with straw or torches, until he 
discloses the property, or perishes in the fiarnes; and when they are 
actuated by a spirit of revenge against individuals, worse cimelties 
(if worse, can bo) are perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. 
If the information obtained is not extremely erroneous, the offender^, 
hereafter noticed, who was apprehended, through the agency of 
Mr, B]a(j[uiere’s goyendas, at Patna, himself committed fifteen murders 
in nineteen days ; and volumes might bo filled, with the recital of the 
atrocities of the dacoits, every line of which, would make the blood 
run cold with horror.’^ 


* GuB'garam Dors^ He Laa been glnce convicted cvnd executed. — fVee wlibin Trial, No. 2# 
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Mr.tsowcles- On this point, Mn Liimsden, in a minute recorded on tlie same 
wdl’s Reporfc report, observes as follows : — “ That the existing system of 

of Bengal.^ Police lias entirely failed in its object, and that the detestable crimes 

• — of gang-robbery and murder are now equally prevalent in every part 

^iai Xo. 1, Bengal (the division of Dacca, perhaps excepted) as at any former 
are truths of too much notoriety to admit of dispute*^ The 
naiii et al details of the enormities which are still committed with impunity in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital of British India, as described in 
the report are not too highly coloured ” 

To develope, however, more particularly the nature of the evils 
to which these remarks refer, I beg leave to insert the following 
abstract of three trials recently adjudged by the Court of Ni^^amut 
Adawlut. 

No. 1.-— Zillah Nuddea — R. Rocke, Senior Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit. 



The prisoners were charged with being part of a gang of dacoits,, 
who committed a robbery at the residence and factory of Mr. Faddy, 
an indigo planter in the Nuddea district ; on which occasion, Ghowsee, 
(a servant of Mr. Faddy) was murdered. Mr. Faddy and Mr, Lcdiard 
(who was on a visit to Mr. Faddy) and others were wounded, and 
property to a considerable amount was carried off by the robbers. 

This attack upon Mr, Faddy appears to have been instigated by 
the following circumstances : — ^The prisoners, Bishonaut, Buddea, 
Shamdass, and another person named Petumher were convicted crimi- 
nals, who had been banished under a sentence of imprisonment to 
Dinagepore, from whence they effected their escape and returned to 
Nuddea, where they again assembled a very numerous and powerful 
gang, and committed the most daring robberies and acts of cruelty, and 
created the greatest terror to the inhabitants. Mr, Faddy had been 
very active in Communicating to the magistrate such information as 
he could procure, for the detection and seizure of the principals of the 
gang, and at length, Panneh Cowne, his head Pyke, having obtained 
accurate information of the retreat of Petumher before mentioned, he, 
in conjunction with two of his relations, Megliye and Ilisaboodeen, 
succeeded in seizing the offender, who, however, was severely wounded, 
in resisting his seizure, and died shortly after. This appears to have 
instigated the, robbery a^nd murder charged against the prisoners. 
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From the evidence in this case, it appeared that between 3 and 
4 o’clock on the morning of the 27th September 1808, Mr. Faddy and 
Mr. Lediard were alarmed by the report of a gun, and on rising, found 
the house surrounded by dacoits, who, in despite of all resistance 
(in which one of the gang was shot dead) forced their way into the 
bungalow from all sides, and four of them seized Mr. Faddj^, after a 
considerable struggle, in which he was nearly strangled. Two of the 
prisoners wrested the gun from his bands. Mr. Lediard’s gun having 
repeatedly missed fire, and he having received a severe spear-wound in 
his bimst, was also disabled from further resistance; both gentlemen 
remained entirely in the power of the dacoits. During these trans- 
actions, the prisoner Bishonaut repeatedly required Mr. Faddy to 
deliver up Panneh Cowne Pyke, who appeared to be the immediate 
object of their vengeance, and to point out, where his own money w^as. 
The dacoits several times dragged Messrs. Faddy and Lediard to a 
short distance from the house, treating them with great insult and 
indignity ; some proposing to put them to death, and others, to cut 
off their ears and liose ; the prisoner Buddea in particular, having 
discovered that one of their gang had been shot, held a drawn sword 
over Mr, Faddy, and was on the point of striking, but was restrained 
by the authority of Bishonaut. At the approach of day, the dacoits 
retired, carrying off all the arms in the house, about 700 Rupees in 
'Cash, and other property to a considerable amount. On their return 
from Mr. Faddy’s house, they set fire to the house of Panneh Cowne, 
and murdered his two relations, Moghye and Hisaboodeen, the head 
of the former being found on the following day suspended on a tree 
near the house. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, after a full consideration of all ibo 
circumstances and proceedings held on the trial, were fully satisfied of 
the guilt of the prisoners i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, in having been 
concerned in robfeiy, murder, and other acts of aggravation ; and 
accordingly, under the discretion given by the futwa of their law 
officers, sentenced each of the said eight prisoners to suffer death* 

The prisoner Jumal not being convicted, but he, lying under 
strong suspicion of being one of the gang, the Court directed that he 
should not be released without substantial security for his future good 
conduct, and appearance when required. 

No* 2. — Zillah Nuddea. — D. Campbell, Third Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit 


Nizamut Adawlut, } f J, H. Harington, Esq, 
Sept 4, 1800, > before < and 

J J. Fombelle, Esq* 




PrisonerB 


ri. 


14 . 

, 1 -' 


Koraur Sirdar 
Para Sirdar 
Ramsoonderkussali.,., 
Gungarem Das 
^Sumbhow Cunnea..* 


chokeJar, 

cultivator* 

ditto 

ditto 

watchman. 


Clwgo Dacoity and murder. 
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well’s Report 
on the Police 
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Government 
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Tlie prisoners were eliarged with being the principals of a gang of 
dacoits, who, on the night of the 20th October 1808, attacked the 
village of Gadpolcheria in the district of Nuddea, and committed the 
following crimes:— 1st. A rohhery at the house of Premchund, and the 
murder of Bhyrob his brother.— 2d. A robbery at the house of Kali- 
paul, and the murder of Bydnauth his brother, andMussumut Clicetra 
Ms \kfe, by burning them to death.— 3d. A robbery at the house of 
Sheobiswas, and burning to death his mother Mussumut Tegee.— 4tb. 
A robbery at the house of Mussumut Kalindee, attended with her 
inurcleT. 

From the evidence in this' case, it appeared that the crimes charged 
against the prisoners originated chiefly in motives of revenge, for 
evidence given by some inhabitants of the village against some of the 
gang on a late trial at Kislienapur. The evidence, among other matter, 
established the following facts : — That about 50 dacoits attacked 
Kalipaiil’s house, when they found Bhyrob, and tied him to a stake 
before the house, when the prisoners Koraur Sirdar and Secue- 
bhow Cunnea, (telling Bhju'ob that they would teach him how to 
give evidence, against them again,”) gave him several mortal wounds, 
by tbrnsting a spear through different parts of his body, and cutting 
him with a sword : — That a party of the robbers, then proceeded 
towards Premchund’s house, whilst others, taking straw from the 
thatch of Kalipaul’s house and lighting it, went into tlio house, from 
whence were immediately heard the screams of KalipauFs brother and 
wife, for some time without intermission, crying out that they wore 
burned and tortured, and imploring the robbers for mercy : — ^That 
the robbers next went to the lion so of Sheobiswas, from whence also 
cries were heard : — That after midnight, when the robbers had depart- 
ed, the body of Bhyrob was found near the stake, with several wounds 
on different parts : — That in the house of Kalipaul, were found the 
bodies of his bi'other and wife, apparently burnt to death, by the 
appheation of torches and lighted straw to different pai’ts ; — That the 
house of Premchund was found plundered : — That in the house, Sheo- 
biswas his mother was found burnt to death, and in that of Mussumut 
Kalindee, she was found killed by tbe thrust of a spear. 

The futwah of the law officers of the Nizamut Adawlut, declared 
the whole of the prisoners convicted of being concerned, either as prin- 
cipals or accomplices, in all the robberies and murders laid to their 
charge, and liable to discretionary punishment by seaset exhending to 
death ; and the court having no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners 
condemned them accordingly to suffer death. 

No, 3. — Zillah Nuddea. — D. Campbell, Third Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, 


Prisoners,,, ^ 


Nizamut Adawlut 
Sept, IG, 18U9. 




Prosecutor 
f L Bulram Sirdar 
I 2, Balka Sirdar 

3. Gholamce Siidar 

4. Docoa Sirdar 
i 5. Shcekoor 

t 6. Mudary 


f J. H. Haringtoii 
present and 

l^John FomboIIe. 

Jugnath Chose. 
, , « cliokcdar. 

ditto. 

... cultivator^ 

... labourer, 

... peada, 

ditto. 
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7. Calichuru Ghose •- cultivator* 

8. Nubboo Sirdar ... ehokedar. 

Casimath-Bagdy ... labourer. 

10. Gudda Barooge betle seller. 

11. Gopul Mussulman ... cultivator. 

12. Eabookban peada. 

Prisoners^ 13. Nubbye Khan • ... ditto. 

14. Subdul Sirdar ... labourer. 

15. Malookcliund ... tliatcher. 

16. Hurry Ghose ditto. 

17. Eoghonauth Das Sirdar cultivator* 

18. Earn Coiuar Barooge ... betle seller. 

1^19. Kunkye Kupally ... cultivator. 

Charges Gang-robbery and murder. 


Mr. Dowelea- 
well’s llepoi’fc 
oil tlie Police 
of Bengal, 

Trial No. 3. 
Jugnatli Ghose 

a(jimi St 

Sirdar et alT 


The prisoners were charged with being the principal persons of a 
gang of robbers, who, on tlie night of the 27tli August 1808, attacked 
and plundered the house cjf Loliaram, the prosecutor’s father, at Mad- 
liobpore, a village in the N uddea district, and murdered the above- 
mentioned Loharain, together with Mussumut Goomoona, the prose- 
<iutor s mother. 


The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. 

Jhvm the evidence on the trial, the murder of these persons 
appears to have been attended with unexampled cruelty. 'Jlio prose- 
cutor related the circumstances as follows : — That about 12 o^clock on 


tlie night on which the robbery and murders took place, he was sleep- 
ing in a house at a short distance from that of his father, and being 
awoke by the noise of robbers, went out, and saw that a party of about 
50 dacoits had atta(iked his father’s house ; that from fear, he conceal- 
ed himself in a plantain garden within 50 yards of the spot, from 
whence he saw the robbers drag out from the house, his father and 
mother ; and after binding their bands and feet, apply lighted stxaw 
and torches to their bodies, demanding of them, at the same time, to 
point out where their money was concealed ; that the unfortunate 
people assured thorn, they had none ; but that the robbers proving 
inexorable, went into the bouse and brought from it, a quantity of 
hemp, which they twisted round the body of Loharam, and after pour- 
ing on it ghee, or clarified butter, to render it more inflammable, set 
fire to it That they then procured a quilt irora the house, which 
they also moistened with ghee, and rolled round the body^ of Lolia- 
3 'am : — That the prisoners 2, Balka Sirdar, 3, Nubboo Sirdar,^ and 
19, Kunkye Kupalljq at the direction of the prisoner 1, Bulrain Sirdar, 
threw the prosecutor’s father on the ground, and keeping liini down 
with a bamboo which they hold over Iris breast, set fire to the quilt: — 
Ifiiat at this time, the cries of the unfortunate man were most shock- 
ing, the robbers continually calling on him to tell whore his money 
was, and he assuring them that he had none, and imploring ibem to 
take his cows, or any thing they might find in his lipuse lliat the 
robbers, however, still proceeded to further cruelty, having procured 
some mustard seed and tor*n up the flesh of Loharam’s breast, by 
drawing a large bamboo several times across it, pounded the mustard 
seed on the sores, with a view to make the torment more excruci- 
ating That, at the same time, the mother of the prosecutor was tor- 
tinuil nearly in the same manner by the robbers tying hemp round 
her bod}'^ and setting fire to it, and dragging her about from place to 
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place, by tlie bair of her head, calling on her all the while, to tell them 
where her husband’s money was concealed ; and also calling out on 
the prosecutor by name to come and witness the state of his father and 
mother : — That these cruelties, together with the plunder of the house 
of Loharam and other ones adjacent, continued until between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the morning, at which time, the robbers departed ; and that 
the prosecutor, on going up to his father and mother, found them 
most dreadfully mangled, but still alive ; that his father expired 
about noon, and his mother, not till the following morning. The pri- 
soners whom the prosecutor swore to have recognized at the murder 
of his parents, in 'addition to ^ Bulram Sirdar, ® Balka Sirdar, Nub- 
boo Sirdar and * ^ Kunkye Kupally, before mentioned, were ; — • 
^ Docoa Sirdar, ® Shookoor Peada, ^ Mudary Peada, ^ Calichuru 
Gliose and ® Nubboo Sirdar ; and he also specified ® Casimath Bagdy 
and * ^ Gudda Barooge. 

Several witnesses on the part of the prosecution (inhabitants of 
the village) confirmed the circumstance related by the prosecutor. 

The Court in consequence, sentenced the prisoners convicted, nine 
in number to suffer death. 

An accurate judgment of the nature of the evils in question may 
be formed from the foregoing documents. It is not so easy to judge 
of their extent. The state of the Police has been very different in 
different zillabs ; and in the same zillah, at different periods of time. 
Even the various part of one and in the same district, may not always h© 
equally infested with the crime of gang-robbery. — In transcribing thex'e- 
fore the following extract from the orders passed by Government on the 
SOth June last, upon an inquiry made by Mr. H. Shakespear into the 
prevalence of gang-robbery in the tannali of Beenipore, that is; in about 
the 12th part of the district of Hooghly, it is proper to remark that there 
is substantial reason to believe that the crime in question was not by 
any means so prevalent in other parts of that district. On the other 
hand, there are grounds to apprehend that in the district of Nuddea 
and Kajeshahye generally, the crime of dacoity had at one period be- 
come still more prevalent than it was in Beenipore, at the time to which 
Mr. Shakespear’s report refers. The following is an extract from Lhe 
orders passed by Government on that I’eport. 

The following appears to be the result of Mr. Shakespear’s in- 
“ quiries respecting the public offences committed within those parts 
of the tannah of Beenipore, to which his investigation extended, from 
the month of Bysaack 1215, to the month of Tyte 121G,” (IS months.) 

Houses robbed ... 104 

Attended with the wounding of 8") 

'' The torture of 3 ^Persons. 

And the murder of ... 5 J 

, After the foregoing exposition, which I have rendered as brief as 
the nature of the case would permit, I presume that any augmentation 
of expense which may be required for the suppression of a crime, so 
pregnant with evils, so fatal to the peace and happiness of so<dety, 
will not for a moment be thought an object. By augmentation of ex- 
pense, I mean the immediate increase of establishments ; for it appears 
to nae demonstrable, that if the money appropriated to this purpose be 
productive of the end desired, that is, the reform of the Police, it will 
iiitimately be attended even with pecuniary benefit to Government, 
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Judicial (general Letter to 
tlie Court of Directors^ dated 
7tli April 1809. 


On this question, the follomng observations of the Governor 
General in Council, appear to me to be per- 
fectly in point with this difference, that what 
is there stated with respect to the arrange- 

. ra-onts adopted in one district, viz,, the jungle 

Mehals, is to be considered applicable to the country at lar^e. 

e apprehend, that a plan of that nature can never be duly 
“ appreciated, solely from the immediate expense attending it; consi- 
dered only in that point ot view, an argument may always be drawn 
“ against the adoption of it. In order, however, to form a proper 
“judgment on the question, it is to be considered, whether the mme 
“ regular and certain collection of the public revenue, the prevention 
“ of disturbances, and consequently , of the expense with which 
the suppression of them is ever attended, the saving of rewards for the 
“ apprehension of criminals ; the prevention of loss by the robbery of 
“ remittances of public treasure, &c. do not in the aggregate, counter- 
“ balance the immediate expense, with which any such plan is 
“ attended.” 

The foregoing remarks premised ; T now proceed to the immedi- 
ate subject of this Report, which will be considered under the follow- 
ing heads : 

Office of Superintendent of Police,'] Zemindars and others. 

Office of Magistrate, ^Secret Service, 

Oarogahs of Police, j Office of Superintendent of Police 


OFFICE OF SUPEEINTENDENT OF POLICE. 

This office, considered as an active and efficient establishment, has 
only existed since the enactions of Regulation IX. 1808, or from 4th 
November of that year. Previously to that period, it seems to have 
been supposed, contrarily I magine to the practice of every well-go- 
verned State, that a local Police, that is, the appointment of a magis- 
trate in each district, with the aid of one or two European as.sis- 
tants, and of establishments of native officers, was adequate to 
the difficult task of discovering the haunts of gangs of dacoits, of 
watching their movements, of forming plans for their apprehension, 
and of carrying those plans into execution. Had the depredations of 
this kind of criminals been confined to particular districts, the princi- 
ple of tho,se arrangements would not have been so very erroneous ; it 
is evident, however, that persons addicted to predatory habits will 
wander from district to district, according as local and temporary cir- 
cumstances may invite them : the consequence is, that after a magis- 
trate may have watched the movements of gangs of dacoits, and may 
have nearljr matured his plans for their apprehension, those plans are 
entirely defeated by the emigration of the offenders to another district, 
where the darogahs, zemindars and others, whose aid may be eventuaUy 
required, are not subject to his orders ; where his immediate officers, 
instead of obtaining assistance and co-operation, would experience 
every possible obstruction from these classes of people; where, in other 
words, he has no efficient power ; and where all further efforts on his 
part, to apprehend the offenders, must almost, without exception, be 
fruitless and unavailing. 

We have frequently seen, that in consequence of the energy and 
activity of a particular magistrate, the district under his immediate 
charge has been nearly freed from the depredations of dacoits. In 
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effecting that object, some of their mimber have, doubtless, been ap- 
prehended. By far the greater part of them have, however, on all such 
occasions, only emigrated to other districts, where the qualities above 
noticed, did not exist in the same degree in the local magistrates. The 
consequence has been, that the best directed efforts of those praise- 
worthy officers, have rather tended to relieve particular districts from 
the effects of dacoity, than to free the country at large from this intol- 
erable evil. 

The justness of the foregoing observations, may be established, by 
facts of very recent occurence. The measures taken to relieve the 
districts of Nuddea from the alarming height to which gang-robbery 
bad risen in that district, have been noticed in my former report, and, 
are of course too well known to Government to require any recital 
in this place. In consequence of those measures, all the principal 
dacoits, who where not immediately apprehended retired ; some to the 
district of Hooghly ; some to the district of Burdwan ; and some as 
for as Backergunge. It is evident, therefore, that whatever relief the 
exertions made, might have afforded to the district of Nuddea, the 
rest of the country would have been far from benefiting by them, had 
not the suppression of gang-robhery been pursued in those districts 
also, in the same spirit in which it had been commenced in Nuddea. 
The Superintendent of Police directed his particular attention to the 
apprehension of the gangs which had retired to Hooghly and to Burd- 
wan ; Mr. Blaquiere was invested with 'powers correspondent to those 
of the Superintendent in Backergunge; and the magistrate of Nuddea 
was invested with similar powers in Burdwan, with a view to the more 
effectual protection of the eastern part of that district. The experience 
hitherto obtained respecting the success of the exertions of those officers, 
justify the conclusion, that the most substantial benefits may be derived 
from the labours of the Superintendent of Police, combined with other 
arrangements, which will be submitted under different heads of this 
report. 

It is not, however, by a fixed residence in the vicinity of the city 
of Calcutta, that the important objects of the superintendent's appoint- 
ment can be accomplislied. It is by proceeding, as often as his own 
discretion may suggest, or the wisdom of Government may direct, to 
any part of his extensive jurisdiction, where his services may be required. 
It is by visiting the cities of Moorshedabad and Dacca, and collecting 
at those places information respecting the state of the Police in all the 
circumjacent districts ; it is by visiting the northern frontier of the 
])rovince of Bengal, or the southern extremity of Orissa, as occasion 
may require. It is by these and similar means that the principal 
object of his appointment, the suppression of gang-robbery throughout 
the lower provinces can alone be effected. 

It is stated in the letter to the Ni^samut Adawlut, dated 13th June 
last, that the principal cause why the measures hitherto adopted 
for protection of the public against robbery by open violence, have 
been ineffectual, is the very defective information which Government 
and the principal authorities under Government possessed respecting 
the actual state of the Police.'' 

Tlie defect here noticed, may arise, either from the very imperfect 
information which the local magistrates tlicmselves possess, respecting 
the state of the Police, or from an ill-judged, but not an unnatural 
solicitude, to represent the districts; in the most favorable state possi- 
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tie. In either case, it appears quite impossible, that with the existence Dowdes™ 

of such an office as that of Superintendent of Police, whose duty it will Mice 
be, whether at the Presidency, or in the interior of the country, to ob- of BeiigaL 
tain eveiy possible information respecting the state of the Police of the 
different districts, Government should remain long unapprized, of the 
prevalence of gang-robbery, or of any public offence, in any part of 
the country within the limits of the superintendent’s jurisdiction. 

On the grounds above noticed, it appears essential that the 
Supeiintenderii of Police should be relieved from the local duties of 

magistrate of the 24 perguiinahs. 

Kemakks. The Superintendent, even when 

Extract of Orders to the Magis- resident at the Presidency, will 
trates, dated 24th Juno 1809. find ample occupation, in consider™ 

1 am directed to transmit ing and digesting the reports of 
to you the enclosed extract of a the local magistrates ; in collecting 
letter from the Superintendent of information from the zemindars, 

Police, togetherwiih the foremen- ‘‘ fiirmers, or their vakeels resident 
tioned, to accompany it in the at Calcutta, and in forming and 
Persian language ; and to ac(|uaint executing plans for the apprehen- 
you that the Right Honorable tlie sion of public offenders. But a 
"Governor General in Council de™ considerable part of theSuperin- 
sircs that you will transmit pimc- tendent’s time must be passed, 
tually to the office of the Superin- as already noticed, at the other 
tendeut, in the proposed form, the stations ; and on all such occa- 
substance of all information ob- sions, it is of course impossible 
tained by you either from the da- that he should discharge the du- 
rogahs or the zemindars or far- ties of magistrate of the 24 per- 
mors, respecting the commission gunnahs. 

of any dacoity, murder, arson, or If the observations above stat- 
higliway ix>bbery.’' cd, bo well founded, they will 

2. ^ " You are desired to en- apply with still greater force to the 
courage the zemindars and farmers upper provinces, that is, Behar, 
to furnish you with immediate in- Benares, and the ceded and con- 
telligence of any occurrences of that quered provinces. On adverting 
nature, which may take place to the great extent of those terri- 
within the limits of their respec- tories, it might, at first view ap- 
tive estates and farms. You will pear advisable to appoint different 
observe, that separate Reports are Superintendents ; one for the pro- 
to be transmitted to the Superin- vinces of Behar and Benares, and 
tendent of intelligence obtained another for the ceded and eon- 
through their means, and of the quered provinces. Such an ar- 
information furnished by the da- rangement, however, would be at 
rogahs of Police.” variance with the leading princi- 

3* In the letter accompanying pie on which it is proposed to con- 
tliose Reports, you will of course stitute the office of Superiuten- 
state to the Superintendent, any dent, whether in the lower or 
observations which may appear to western provinces, viz., that of 
you calculated to fiicilitate the ap- affording to him the means of 
prehension of public offenders.” watching the movements of pub- 
Copy of Orders to the Acting Pro- lie offenders, in any part of the 
sklent of the Board of Revenue, country to which they are likely 
mil Persian Secretary, dated to resort, either with a view to 
24th Juno 180,9. commit robberies, or to elude the 

1 am directed to transmit to pursuit of justice. 
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Mr.Dowdes- y 0 ^ the enclosed extract of a let- In speaking of the province of 
from the Superintendent of Bengal, it has been observed, that 
of Bengal, Police, and to acquaint you that the dacoits do not confine their 
the Right Honorable the Governor depredations to particular parts of 
General in Council desires that the country ; but that they wan- 
yoii will encourage the zemindars der from district to district, as 
and farmers, or their vakeels, who local and temporary circumstances 
may be in attendance at your may invite them* This remark 
office, to wait upon the Superin- will be found applicable in a still 
tendent from time to time, for the more extended sense, to the ban- 
purpose of furnishing Mm with ditti in the upper^provinces. 
any information in their power, 
respecting the general state of the 
Police in that part of the country 
from which they come, or which 
may be otherwise known to them/’ 

Extract of the Evidence of Gun- If there be any truth in the 
geea submitted by the Magis- evidence noticed in the margin, 
trate of Agra on 29th May and the accuracy of it, might be 
1809. confirmed by a variety of circum- 

Question. What isyour name"? stances, there are grounds to ap- 
— Answer. Gungeea. prehend, that some of the sirdars 

Q. Are you of the Budhick of banditti, who reside ordinarily, 
caste t — A. I am. in some of our most western pro- 

Q. What relation are you to vinces, or perhaps beyond those 
Tara Budhick, who was confined territories, organize gangs for the 
in the jail at this station ? — A. I commission of robberies so far ps 
am his sister. the province of Benares, or possi- 

Q. What mode of life did Tara bly the province of Behar. It is 
pursue I — A. He was a professed only, therefore, by the appoint- 
xobber. ment of an officer, who can watch 

Q. How do you know ? — ^A. the movements of such ofienders, 
The whole of the caste of Bud- through the whole sphere of their 
hicks are robbers. depredations, that any reasonable 

Q. Where used Tara generally expectation can be entertained of 
to reside 1 — A. He used to reside their speedy apprehension ; at all 
in the Nawaub Vizier’s territory, events, it is quite impossible that 
but I do not know the name of the exertions of the local magis- 
the village. trates, whose respective influence 

Q. Had Tara a gang of his and power do not extend through 
own, or did he act under some other a tenth part of that space, should 
sirdar *? — ^A. He acted under SeevA be adequate to the accomplishment 
Budhick, who resides at Hatrass. of that important object. 

Q, How many men has 
Seeva under him ? 

A. Upwards of one hundred. 

Q. Bo these men always go out in a body for the purpose of 
plunder, or do they separate into small parties ?— A. They go out in 
one body. 

Q, In what direction do they usually plunder A. In all 
directions. They sometimes travel 200 and 300 coss. 

Q. Used you generally to live with your brother ? — A.. When I 
was young I used to live with him ; but since I have married, I have 
lived separate. 
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Q. ^IIow long is it since you were married ? — A* I was married Mr.Bowdes- 
about 25 years ago, well’s Eeport 

Q. Where is your husband, and where do you now live ? — 

My husband died five years ago, and I now live in the territory of 
Bliolepore, 

Q, Does Seeva always go out with his gang, or does he remain 
at Ilatrass ?— A. He has resided at Hatrass for 10 years, and is in the 
habit of going out himself to plunder. 

Extract from Bundlecuud Magistrate’s letter of the 21st July 1809. 

The inhabitants of the village Murkah are and have long been 
notorious for their refractory spirit ; and are said to live by expedi- 
tions of plunder into the Vkien’s dominions, the possessions of the 
surrounding chiefs, and even into the Company’s dominions in the 
DoabT 

Extract of a letter from the Ma- The bands of robbers above 
gistrate of Etawah, dated 4th noticed, are ordinarily not less nu- 
July 1809. merous than the gangs of dacoits 

I beg leave to acquaint you, in the lower provinces, and pos- 
for the information of the Kight sess a degree of intrepid ity, far sur- 
Honorable the Governor General passing that of the latter. To at- 
in Council, that the notorious rebel tempt therefore to meet the evil 
lihimai, accompanied by about six with the ordinary establishments 
hundred armed followers, attacked of Police, consisting of a darogali 
the village of Hauderbarry depen- and about 20 burkundazes, seems 
dent on the Fyre Buddereah in to be entirely out of the question. 

Perguimah Kas Gunge, on the It is only by well-concerted plans, 
morning of the 25th ultimo ; and supported by military force, that 
having burnt and plundered the the object in view can be effected, 
village and killed six men and But the local magistrates, confined 
wounded eight others severely, he in their jurisdiction by the limits 
effected his escape into a jungle of a single district, are ill caleula- 
called Koorhar, in the district of ted (as already observed) for the 
Allyghecr, contiguous to Pergun- performance of that duty. Let it 
nah Kas Gunge ; and I have just be supposed, for instance, that a 
received information from the offi- robbeiy is concerted within the 
cers of the Police at that place, that district of Allygheer, that the gang 
ho has now concentrated his force collects in the different zillahs 
there, and threatens to plunder the lying between that district and 
whole of the pergunnah, unless the district of Juanpore, and that 
immediate measures are taken to therobbery is ultimately perpetra- 
prevent him. ted in the last mentioned district ; 

As the officers of Police are it seems evident that in such case, 
by no means able to contend with, none of the local magistrates could 
and much less able to protect the act with effect, especially the ma- 
inhabitants from the atrocious acts gistrate of Juanpore, as the offen- 
of violence of this powerful marau- ders would not probably enter his 
der, district until a few hours before 

the perpetration of the robbery. 

A Superintendent, however, of Police, having jurisdiction throughout 
that extent of country, and possessing the information which, by the 
means noticed in a subsequent part of this Report, it will not be difficult 
for him to obtain, would frequently be able to form, plans with success 
for the apprehension of persons engaged in such offences. 

Government has already ordered a coi'ps of irregular horse to bo 
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"^Report for the more efiecfcual sujDport of the Police, in the ceded and 

oil the Police coiiq-oered provinces ; which corps is to be quartered at Farruckabad* 
of Bengal circumstance, combined with the geographical situation of Fur- 

ruckabad, naturally suggests this place, as the proper station for the 
ordinary residence of the Superintendent. In such case, it may be ad- 
visable that the duty at present entrusted to the local magistrate of 
Furruckabad, with respect to that corps, should be transferred to the 
Superintendent. It is scarcely credible, that if proper means are em- 
ployed by that officer to obtain information respecting the designs and 
movements of banditti, with so powerful an engine as a corps of ir- 
regular horse at his disposal, he should not be able speedily to suppress 
the commission of robbery by open, violence.— At all events, Govern- 
ment by this arrangement will obtain, as in the lower provinces, accu- 
rate information respecting the state of the Police in the different dis- 
tricts, which will enable them to adopt from time to time, such mea- 
sures for the protection of the public as may appear necessary. 

It is not however, in my judgment, sufficient to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Police on the footing above stated in the lower provinces, 
and another in the western provinces. — It also appears extremely de- 
sirable that Government should possess the power of nominating Joint 
Superintendents, whenever circumstances may require it in each of 
these divisions of the country. The permanent Superintendents may 
be equal to the discharge of the ordinary duties of those stations. It 
is evident, however, that disorders may arise in different parts of the 
country, which may require the personal exertions of two or more 
officers to suppress them. — As the latter officers will be only tempo- 
rary, the arrangement will bo attended with little expense to Govern- 
ment. ^ Whenever such nominations may take place, the occasional 
Superintendents should be invested with the same powei's as the per- 
manent Superintendent. 

It appears essential that Government should also possess the 
power of determining whenever the Superintendent or his temporary 
colleague may proceed in person into any of the districts, whether the 
local magistrate should continue to discharge the duties of that office 
or otherwise. In ordinary cases, it may he most convenient that the 
zillah or city magistrate should continue to perform those functions. 
In other instances however, it may be essential tha.t he should be di- 
vested of the discharge of them, and that the duties of the magistrate 
should be committed exclusively to the Superintendent, 

It remains to offer a few observations on the powers which should 
be exercised by the Superintendent and his officers, relative to the 
local authorities of the different districts comprised within his juris- 
diction. It must be evident to Government, that the Superintendent and 
his officers will be liable to great counteractions from the local Police, 
and that consequently, the best concerted plans for the apprehension 
of criminals may be frustrated, unless they are armed with such 
authority as shall render all such attempts abortive. — -For that reason, 
I would propose that the Superintendent be invested with a certain 
control over all the ffillah and city magistrates within his jurisdic- 
tmn ; and. that his officers be declared in a great degree, independent 
of the native local officers of Police. The following arc the principal 
rales, which I would recommend to be established with respect to this 
point ^ , 

Firsi-^That the zillah and city magisti^itcs bo required to con- 
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form to all orders wliicli may be issued to them by"" the Siiperiiitendeiit^ 
in matters connected directly or indirectly with the discharge of his 
own official duties. 

Secondly. — That the officers of the Superintendent of Police be ren- 
dered independent, except in case of great enormity of the local Police 
authorities, and that the former be only held responsible for any acts 
of misconduct to the Superintendent himself, whose duty it wilt 
of course be to take cognizance of any cases of that nature. 

Of course, some more specific provisions will be requisite on the 
latter point, should the principles of the present arrangement be adop- 
ted and carried into effect. 

OFFICE OF MAGISTEATE. 

No objections occur to the principles on which the office of magis- 
trate in the different cities and zillahs has been constituted^ The 
error was (as already noted) in supposing that this office was .of itself, 
adequate to the suppression of public offences. 

Ill the preceding section of this report, I have^detailed the means„ 
which appear to me best calculated to obviate the inconveniences 
arising from the circumscribed jurisdiction of the local magistrates; 
and under the present iiead, I shall state the aids which may, I con- 
ceive, be obtained, in support ot the local Police, by means of such 
other European agency as we possess in the country. 

One of the most efficient and (it might have been supposed) the 
most obvious of those aids, is to invest the person in charge of 
one district with the ordinary powers of magistrate in the adjoining- 
district. 

The different zlllahs being divided from each other, in many eases 
only, by an imaginary and frequently, a very ill-defined boundary, it 
is evident that great facilities of escape must be afforded to criminals^ 
l>y retiring from one zillah to another, as may suit their convenience, — 
from the zillah in which they have committed offences, and where their 
crimes must necessarily have attracted the attention of the magistrate, 
to a district where the local authorities may have little or no know- 
ledge, either of the offenders or the offences, or (which is too frequently 
the case) where they may find protection from some of the native offi- 
cers of Police. If, however, tlxe magistrate of the first-mentioned zillah, 
could act with effect in the latter, the means of escape to such crimi- 
nals must necessarily be materially contracted. 

1 am aware of only one objection, which could be urged to 
a general application of this principle, which is, that it might occasion- 
ally create a collision of authority between the two magistrates. That 
it would be productive of that efli^ct, when persons were actuated more 
by a puerile jealousy than by a real zeal for the public good I cannot 
doubt; but that it n.ecessarily leads to any such consequences, 
putting all personal considerations out of the question, is what 
I cannot discern. On the whole, however, it may be expedient that 
the arrangement in question should only be adopted, according as 
circumstance® may require it, and at the discretion in each case, 
of the Governor General in CounciL So long as the local magistrates 
shall perform the duties of their stations with effect, there can be 
little occasion for the interference of the magistrate of the adjoining 
district, or even of the Superintendent of Police; but whenever pub- 
lic crimes become prevalent in any district, it appears to me that both 
" those aids may be resorted to with great benefit and effect. 


Mr. Dowdes- 
well’s Report 
OE the Police 
of BeDgah 
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Mr. Bowdes- ig not solely on any general reasoning, that the arrangement 

on^the Police noticed is recommended. The benefits experienced from Mr. 
of Bengal, Blaqiiieio’s co-operation in the districts of Nuddea, Jessore and Back- 
ergunge ; the successful exertions made by Mr. Elliot (magistrate of 
Nuddea) in the district of Burdwan ; and of Mr. Battle (magistrate of 
Bajeshahye in Mymunsing) are all practical proofs of the substantial 
advantages with which this plan is likely to be attended. 

Another aid, which may be employed with considerable effect, is 
the deputation of assistants to those parts of a district, in which public 
crimes, especially gang-robbery may at any time become prevalent. 
The principal cause of the prevalence of such crimes, are the supineness, 
and in some cases the connivance, not only of the zemindars, farmers, 
and others, but of the Police darogahs themselves. Considering the 
great extent of the different districts, it may be frequently difficult and 
sometimes impracticable for a magistrate residing at the principal sta- 
tion, to adopt any effectual measures for the apprehension of public 
offenders, and still more for the detection of the abuses on the part of 
his Police officers or others, by which the evil may have been pre- 
vented, This duty would however be easily performed by a capable 
assistant on the spot, and in all such cases, it may be advisable that 
the assistant should be invested with the powers of magistrate to 
enable him to act with greater effect. 

It may be observed on this point, as has been done with respect to 
the preceding question, that the benefits which may be anticipated 
from the frequent deputation of assistants on the footing above des- 
cribed do not rest solely on opinion. Very considerable benefit was 
recently derived from the deputation of Mr. Ewer into the interior of 
the district of Bajeshahye ; and the magistrates themselves appear so 
sensible of the advantages with which it may be attended, that the 
magistrate of that district recently again recommended, that his assis- 
tant should be deputed into the interior of the district on the public 
service j and the magistrate of Etawah submitted a similar recom- 
mendation for the deputation of his assistants into certain parts of 
that district. 

I cannot conclude this branch of the subject without observing, that 
whatever arrangements be adopted, it is indispensably necessary that 
the magistrates should exert a much greater degree of personal activity 
than what, with very few exceptions they do at present. By this re- 
mark, I do not mean to impute any intentional neglect of duty to the 
magistrates. On the contrary, I believe, that they think that they have 
fully discharged the obligations of their public duty, in passing orders 
on the reports of the Police darogahs, and in investigating charges 
which may be preferred by individuals. It cannot, however, in my 
judgment, be too often or too strongly inculcated, that there can be 
no Police in this country, unless the magistrates will from time to time, 
visit the different tannahs, listen with their own ears, and see with 
their own eyes, instead of depending on the reports of officers, entirely 
unworthy of ^ confidence or credit. By this suggestion, I do not mean 
that the magistrates should make regular circuits of their districts at 
stated periods, but that they should proceed instantly to any quarter 
of their jurisdiction, where they may have reason to believe that pub- 
lic offences are prevalent, or that abuses are committed by the darogahs, 
apd above all, when they are least expected by those officers. An oh- 
jectidn has, J believe, been sometimes made to such visits, grounded on 
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the intemiption which it might occasion in the conduct of the busi- Mr. Dowdes« 
ness of the Civil Court ; but surely if the Police, or the trial of civil ^^olice 
causes must experience interruption and injury, it is much better that of Bengal 
the latter should suffer than the former. It seems, however, to be a 
mistake, to suppose that either will ultimately suffer from that cause. 

It is, in fact, only by establishing an efficient and well regulated Police, 
that the judge and magistrate (united as those offices are in the same 
person) can never find time for the duties of the Civil Court. When 
public offences at any time, become prevalent in a district, the business 
of the criminal department is multiplied to such a degree, that it re- 
quires not only the undivided attention of one, hut in many cases^of 
three or four persons to tmnsact it. 

BAKOGAHS OF POLICE. 

The zillali and city magistrates, like the justice of the peace in Eng- 
land, or in the city of Calcutta, are properly invested with consider- 
able powers, being persons of education and character, and possessing 
some knowledge of the general principles of law. But the darogahs of 
Police form a class of officers, to whom, if we consider their extensive 
powers on the one side, atid their general character and situation in 
life on the other, I can find nothing in the smallest degree analogous 
under our own constitution. 

The darogahs are not only authorized to apprehend persons^ in the 
actual commission of public offences ; to make immediate pursuit after 
such offenders ; and to seize persons detected with the stolen goods in 
their possession (duties to which all subordinate officers of Police are 
confined under our laws) ; they are likewise empowered to receive 
charges and information respecting the commission of all crimes, pub- 
lic offences and misdemeanors of whatever description, without any 
limitation as to the time when they may have been committed ; to 
determine whether such charges or inforination shall be received on 
oath, or under a solemn declaration (a point of material importance, con- 
sidering the prejudices of the natives with respect to an oath) ; 
whether it be proper to proceed against the party accused, by the 
immediate arrest of Ms person, or only by summons ; or whether a 
previous reference should be made on the subject, to the magistrate, 
to determine whether the case be bailable or otherwise, &c. ; to fix 
the amount of the bail ; to hold inquests on the bodies of persons 
supposed to have died an unnatural death ; to make or cause to be 
made at their discretion, a local inquiry respecting the commission 
of any recent robbery or other violent crime ; and finally, to ap- 
prehend, and send to the magistrates, individuals coming under the 
vague denomination of ^'vagrants and suspected persons.”^ 

The foregoing is, I believe, a tolerably accurate review of the 
general powers vested in the darogahs of Police, powers, which are 
of almost Mual extent with those of a single juvStice of the peace under 
our laws ; which never have been confided to any subordinate peace 
officers in England ; and which indeed would not be tolerated for a 
moment in that country. 

To iudge of the expediency of continuing to vest such extensive 
powers in the darogahs of Police, it is of importance to inquire, how 
far the persons ordinarily appointed to fill those situations axe 
qualified for the discharge of the duties entrusted to them. ^ 

The darogahs of Police are nofc chosen from any particular class 
of peoj>]e; and consequently seldom^ if ever, possess any previous 
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\reU’ nature and extent of their duties, nor any habits 

on the P^^ce calculated to enable them to perform those duties with effect, 

of Bengal A bramiu ,* a sirdar, a moonshi, or even a menial servant, is each in 

his turn, a canditate for this si- 
Extract of a Eeport from the 2d tuation. It is easy to conceive the 
Judge of the Provincial Court for degree of knowledge possessed by 
the division of Patna. such persons. It is equally easy 

A Bengally bramin, it will to judge, from their former habits 
“ generally be admitted, is of all of life, of their fitness for a situa- 
“ human beings the least qualified tion, requiring on all occasions 
“ for the office of a Police darogah, great activity, and in many, a very 
“ and yet I understand that the considerable share of personal 
“ thanadar of Mozufferpore, and of courage. 

“ two or three other Police sta- Their agency, eveninfurnishing 
“ tions are persons of this descrip- information respecting the com! 
“ tion,” &c. &e. mission of public ofienees ; a duty 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst, which requires no particular ex- 
dated 14th June 1809. ertions or capacity, is totally in- 

“ Thus it will be seen, that in elFectual. In the tannah of Benni- 
the accompanying statement the pore, in the district of Hooghly, 
“ number of dacoities in Benni- only 3.3 dacoitics had been report! 
‘'pore, reported by the Police ed to have taken place, ii-om By- 
“ officers, amount to 16 whereas, saack 1215, to Jeyte 1216, a 
"according to Mr. Blaquiere’s period of thirteen months ; where- 
" mode of computation, it would as it appeared from local inquiry 
“ be 83, being the number of made by Mr. H. Shakespear, that 
" houses or persons robbed.*’ in those parts only of the tannah 

to which his investigation ex- 
tended,'104 houses had been robbed during the above mentioned period 
of time, attended with the wounding of - 8 1 

torture of - - 3 [-Persons, 

murder of - - 5 ) 

Happy, however, it would be, if the defects already noticed were 
the greatest to be found in the character of the Police darogahs. The 
vices which render them a pest to the country, are their avarice, and 
addiction to every species of extortion. 

In speaking of this class of officers, the late magistrate of Hooghly 
(as noticed in my former report) observes as follows : — 

“ All descriptions of Police officers require to be nan-owly watched ; 
“ and it is only by this means, and by making severe examples among 
“ them, when they are guilty of misconduct, that they can be kept to their 
“ duty. During three years that I was at Burdwan, I punished several 
“ Policeofficersmyself; and I committed for trial no less than eleven daro- 
" gahs, who were all convicted before the Court of Circuit, and sentenc- 
“ ed to different terms of imprisonment, from three months to three 
“ years. Since I have been at Hooghly, four darogahs have been pun- 
" ished and dismissed from their offices, and four more will be tried 
" before the Court of Circuit in the present sessions. I have found the 
“ good effects of these measures of severity ; and situated as the Police 
“ officers are, it cannot be expected that any better sentiment than 
“ that of fear, should keep alive a sense of duty, amidst all the temp- 
" tations which surround them.” 

By an abstract which I caused to be prepared from the records 
of my office, it appears that 84 darogahs were dismissed from their 
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offices for misconduct, between the periods of the '1st January 
and the 31st August 1809 ; and that seven of those persons were or- the Police 
dered to be tried before the Criminal Courts, on account of the aggra- of Bengal, 
vating circumstances with which the offences committed by them were 

attended. . , , , ,i ■ 

The number of persons so punished, will doubtless appear consi- 
derable ; but great as it is, I believe it bears no more proportion to the 
nuinber of offences actually committed by the darogahs, than the 
number of crimes reported by them, bears to the number of crimes ac- 
tually perpetrated within the limits of the different tannahs. 

The natural remedy for this evil is to simplify the duties of the 
daroirahs, and to confine them to the exercise of such functions, as are 
cs.seutial to the immediate maintenance of the peace of the country. 

The oflences of which the darogahs in some form or other take 
cognizance, may be reduced to four heads,— 1st. Tetty offences, such 
asluconsidcrable assaults, abusive language, &c., which are punishable 
by the magistrates.-2nd. Bailable offences, such as forgery, adultery, 

3rd. Actual breaches of the peace and serious affrays; and, 4tnJy, 

the more heinous crimes, as murder, robbery by open violence, ko. 

With the impression which I have respecting the general character 
of the darogahs, and the intolerable vexations with which their inter- 
position is attended, I cannot hesitate in recommending, tl^at they be 
pro<iludod from all interference whatever m future, in any of the cases 
Ippertmuing either to the Jst or 2nd class of offences above noticed 
exLpt under a special warrant m each case from ® 

that individuals having charges or complaints to prefer 
institute them in the first instance at the magistrate s cutcheiry. l a 
aware that persons may sometimes experience inconvenience Irom the 
necessity of Snoceoding to the magistrate’s cuteherry topieferacom 
nlaint- but I am not certain on the whole, that this prove n 

very salutary check to litigation. Confident l am, that if it be an evil, 
itiJamucl/smaller one than that which an^s 
and oppressions of all kind at present committed by the da^ahs. 

The third and fourth classes of offences comprehend actual _bi each- 
cs of the peace and serious affrays, — theft, arson, counterfeiting le 
coin housrbreaking. robbery, and murder ; in which cases, no restric- 
tions can consistently with the peace of the country, be imposed on the 
alcncv of tCdLga^ who should on the contrary be encourapd, 
ami reel aired to male every exertion for the apprehensicm of offenders, ^ 

cither Jlagrante delkio, or on formal “^7^ kti- 

Tho darogahs, however, at present possess by fai too 
tude of WcA, or their pow™ ve^^ «tood 

by the exieting Kegoktiom. _ B appears to 
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• they are attended. In the confusion and alarm incident to a recent 
robbery, attended frequently, as has been seen from the above reports 
on trials, with murder and the most horrid cruelties, the inhabitants 
of a village are required to give information respecting those atrocities. 
Some of them, intimidated by the spirit of revenge by which they 
know that the dacoits are usually actuated, deny all knowledge on 
the subject ; others, in the agitation and alarm naturally occasioned 
by the perpetration of such offences, give inaccurate and inconsistent 
accounts of the circumstances attending them; — brought, in cooler 
moments of reflection, before the Courts of J udicature, all those persons, 
may be capable of giving (and frequently do, give) clear and consistent 
accounts of the circumstances attending the robbery, Tbeir evidence 
is however then, contrasted with their former declaration, rejected as 
fabricated, and the witnesses themselves perhaps committed for perjury. 

To remedy this inconvenience, I would propose that on the com- 
mission of any recent robbery, the darogah should be required (as at 
present) to proceed to the spot, and furnish a report under his own sig- 
nature, of the nature and circumstances of the case ; but that it be left 
entirely optional with the villagers to attest a soorut haal, nor not, as 
they may deem proper. In cases in which no apprehensions may exist 
of future consequences, it is natural to conclude that they will have no 
hesitation in signing such iustrument. When such impressions may 
prevail in their minds, the soorut haals may lead to error; but cannot 
be productive of any beneficial effects. If I am not greatly deceived, 
the rule, as^ it at present stands has obstructed very materially the 
course of criminal j ustice. 


ZEMINDAKS AND OTHERS. 

^ Different opinions have been entertained respecting the services 
which should be rendered by the zemindars, farmers, and by other 
proprietors and managers of land in support of the Police. Some 
persons have contended, in defiance, I think of the known character of 


Extract from the preamble of Ee- 
gulationXXII. 1793. 

The clause in the engagements 
of the land-holders and farmers of 
land by which they were bound 
to keep the peace, and in the 
event of any robbery being com- 
mitted in their respective estates 
or farms, to produce both the rob- 
bers and the property plundered, 
having not only been found nu- 
gatory, but in numerous instan- 
ces proved the means of multiply- 
ing robberies and other disorders, 
from collusion which subsisted 
between the perpetrators of them 
and the Police officers entertained 
by the land-holders and farmers 
of land, in virtue of the clause 
abovem^ntioned, the Governor 
General Council, with a yiew to 


the people, and certainly, in oppo- 
sition to all the experience obtain- 
ed of their conduct previously to 
the establishment of the system of 
1793, that the above classes of our 
subjects ought to be rendered the 
principal, if not the sole instru- 
ments, in the maintenance of the 
public peace. Others, again, are of 
opinion, that if the zemindars and 
others be invested with any share 
of power with respect to the Police, 
they will not only abuse it as peace 
officers, but likewise render it an 
engine of oppression, in the collec- 
tion of their rents. In the latter 
sense, I would not give them a par- 
ticle of power more than they al- 
ready possess with respect to the 
Police, but I would render them 
accountable, under very severe 
penalties, for the communication of 
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afford that protection to the per- infoimation of all heinous offences Mr._ Dowaes- 
sons aid property of the people, both to the magistrate and to the 
which is so necessary to their Police darogah. It would he idle o{ geMgal. 
happiness and to the public wel- to suppose that the Kemindars, far- 
fare was pleased to pass certain mers, and others, when they reside 
EegulationsontheTth December, on the spot, and in their absence, 

1792. Those Eegulations are their local agents, do not possess full 
now re-euacted with alterations information of every occurrence of 
and amendments. that nature within the limits of the 

villages or places of which they col- 
lect the rents ; considering therefore the obligations imposed by our own 
laws on every individual to aid, according to the extent of his means, 
in the apprehension of public offenders, I do not conceive that 
any natural right would be infringed by rendering the different 
classes of people above noticed, especially responsible for_ the 
immediate communication of intelligence of all serious offences 
to the proper officers.— -This principle is in fact already recognized 
in Sections 12, 13 and 14., Regulation IX. 1808, with respect to 
proclaimed dacoits ; and aU that seems to be required is, the extension 
of it to all murders, robberies, and other heinous crimes. By these 
means, without investing the zemindars and others with any actual 
power respecting the Police, we should obtain full information respect- 
ing the commission of public offences. It is to the delect of that in- 
formation, more than to any other cause, that the present imperfect state 
of the Police is to be attiibuted. 

By the existing Eegulations, the zemindars and others in the pro- 
vince of Bengal are declared responsible for all robberies which may 
have been committed “ with their connivance, or in which they may 
have received any part of the property stolen or plundered, or har- 
boured the offenders, aided, or refused to give effectual assistance to 
prevent their escape, or omitted to afford every assistance in their 
power to the officers of Government &r their apprehension ; and in 
the province of Benares, and in the ceded and conquered provinces it 
appears to have been intended to render the zemindars and others, in a 
more especial manner responsible for all such offences. But in both cases, 
the rules are clogged with so many provisos, that I doubt whether a 
single instance can be adduced, (notwithstanding the suspected conni- 
vance and acknowledged negligence of the zemindars a-nd others, in 
all matters respecting the Police) of the penalties prescribed for such 
misconduct being enforced against them. It consequently follows, that 
the rules in question, may be rescinded without inconvenience. _ 

Tinder the present head, I must beg leave to advert to Eegulation 
XII- 1707, for the appointment of Police Aumeens in the province of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, extended to Benares, and to the ceded and 
conquered provinces by Eegulation XIV. 1807 Those rules have 
likewise with the exception of the district of Moradabad, proved a mere 
nullity ; and if I maybe permitted to express myself freely, this is the 
bciSt consequence with which they would have been attended. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have drawn what appears to me to be 
a iust character both of the zemindars and the darogahs. 1 have at 
the same time, endeavoured to show the inexpediency of vesting any 
share of actual power in the former, and the absolute necessity of cir- 
cumscribing materially the authority of the latter. By the appoint- 
ment of Police Aumeens, it was proposed to unite the influence of the 
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Mr.^Bowdes- zemindars with the power of the darogahs» The persons acting in 
on tL pXce that capacity, were not to receive any salary, nor even the pay of their 
of Bengal establishments : consequently, they would have been entirely free from 
the ordinary checks arising from the apprehension of the loss of aii« 
thorized emoluments in the event of their dismissal from office. 

Other reasons might, I think, he urged against the provisions of 
the Kegulation, Scarcely any persons have been found willing to 
accept the office on the prescribed terms, and the Regulation has 
consequently proved nugatory. It cannot require further argument to 
recommend that it be rescinded in toto. 

It would be an omission, not to notice in this place, the village 
or zemindary pikes, to whom should be added, the pikes and burkun- 
dazes in the service of merchants and others* The character and situa- 
tions of these people, rendered it extremely difficult to convert them 
into faithful and efficient instruments of Police. With respect to their 
character, they are watchmen and robbers alternately. In regard to 
their situation in life, selected and paid as they are by individuals, it 
must of course be difficult to render them subservient in the proper 
degree to the control and authority of the magistrates. Instances 
however are not wanted, in which this class of people have rendered 
very beneficial services, in the apprehension of public ofienders. If 
they possessed the will, in the same degree as they possess the means 
for that purpose, they might become a most powerful instrument of 
Police, from their personal courage and local knowledge. The best 
means of rendering this class of people eflicient, are, I think, stated in 
Section 13, Regulation XXIL 1793, except that the register ordered 

to be made of their names, should 
Section 13, Regulation XXIL he submitted to a very different au- 
1793. thority than that of the darogahs. 

All pikes, chokedars, pans- I am airaid, likewise, that the 
banns, dusades, negabauns, harees, rule, as it now stands, is imperfectly 
and other descriptions of village attended to in practice. To remedy 
watchmen are declared subject this inconvenience, and to render 
to the orders of the darogah : he this class of people, including, as 
shall keep a register of their names, above noticed, the pikes and bur- 
fee. fee. kundazes of individuals, as efficient 


as thenature of the case will permit; 
I beg leave to submit the following 
suggestions, which will be found to be nearly conformable in substance, 
to an existing provision in the Regulation for the support of the Po- 
a ^ o district of Cuttack. — 1st. That 

' * the collectors be required to form complete 

registers of the lands at present assigned for the support of pikes, and 
other village watchmen under the superintendence of the Board of 
Revenue and Board of Commissioners, and to transmit copies of those 


registers to those Boards respectively.- 


That the magistrates be 


required to obtain annually from the zemindars, farmers, merchants 
and others, a correct register, specifying the names of all pikes and 
other village watchmen for the .time being, and to transmit copies of 
them to the Superintendent of Police.— 3rd. That the magistrates he 
required to make the best disposition which the nature of the case 


will admit with respect to those persons by subjecting them to the 
control of the darogahs within whose jurisdiction they reside ; by 
ascertaining, and as far as depends upon the magistrate, by regular 
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ting tlieir place of pesidenee ; and by BoiniB.atii3gjj in cases appearing 
to require it, a jemadar, or sirdar, to be paid by Government, for the 
more immediate superintendence of the conduct of this class of people 

SECEET SERVICE. 

In matters of Police, it is, I believe, much more common to employ 
spies, than to acknowledge the use of those powerful but dangerous, 
instruments* — ^Under'these circumstances, I should be disposed to pass 
the question over in silence, did it not appear to me that a general de- 
claration of the sentiments of Government was indispensably necessary 
with respect to that point. Those sentiments have indeed been to a 
certain degree already explained to the Court of Nizamut Adawhit. 
Opinions, however diametrically the contrary, are both entertained 
and avowed by some of the judicial authorities, especially by the court 
of circuit for the division of Moorshedahad. 

A formal decision on this point, consequently appears to me re- 
quisite, in order that the employment of spies may at once be prohibi- 
ted, or that the opinions of a tew individuals may not he suffered to 
clash with the general system of the Government. Situated as the courts 
of eircuit are, the expediency or inexpediency of employing spies, and 
tlie good or ill use which may be made of those instruments, must be 
broiight under their consideration, in nob less perhaps than one-half 
of the trials which may come before them. It is consequently essen*^ 
tial that they should not only be apprized of the sentiments of Govern- 
ment on this point, but that they should be compelled to sacrifice any 
preconceived opinions to the general system, which may be esta- 
blish ecL Without uniformity in the leading principles of the Police, it 
would be in vain to expect permanent or substantial benefit from any 
new arrangements. The following observations may have some tendency 
to show the advantages whicli may be drawn from this species of 

agency. ‘ , ■ ■ ' '' , \ , 

About twelve months have now elapsed since the disturbed state 
of the district of Nuddea began to attract the particular attention of 
the Governor General in Council. Since that time, mpy sirdar dacoits 
have been apprehended by means of spies : some in the district of 
;Niiddea, some in Jessore, some in Backorgunge, and one in the city of 
Patna, at the distance of 500 miles from the Presidency. It is in the 
highest degree probable, that many of those offenders would never 
have been apprehended, without the agency of hired informers. Cer- 
tain it is, that they could not have been taken so soon, as they have 

been by those moans. ^ . t Ui -n t 

Turning our eyes to those countries in which the Police has 

aUained any considerable degree of improvement, it appears to 
ino that this end has been accomplished almost solely by espionage, 
and that the improvement has almost universally been propor- 
tioned to the skill -with which this powerful engine has been employed. 

Negative as well as positive proofs may be adduced, with respect 
to this point in the district almost under our immediate inspection. 

Tlie person, who has manifested the strongest dislike to the em- 
ployment of spies is Mr. Ernst, the late magistrate of Hooghly. The 

consequence was, that while Mr, 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst Elliot, Mr. Bkquiore, and Mr. Pat- 
of the 29th May 1 809. ton were fteoing, chiefly by those 

Para. 12. " It will be found that means, the districts of Nuddea, 

,105 
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Mr. Howtles- the niimber of dacoits who have Jessore, and the 24 perguiinahs^ 
the ^dice apprehended and committed from the ravages of dacoits^ the dis™ 
of Bengal, for trial during this last period, ex- trict of Hoogliiy was becoming more 
ceeds in proportion the result of and more the resort of those crimi- 
the preceding year ; some of the nals, as Mr* Ernst has himself been 
dacoits appear to have come from compelled to acknowledge in two 
Nuddea,and I am of opinion that different letters, 
the emigration of dacoits from that On the wliole^ I have no idea of 
district, in consequence of the ex- a solid efficient system of Police, 
traordinary measures which have of which espionage is not the basis, 
been adopted to apprehend them. At the same time, I am perfectly 
presents the mostformidable obsta- aware that this species of agency 
cle that I have to encounter in ought to be employed with great 
my endeavours to suppress the circumspection, and that otherwise, 
crime of gang-robbery in Hooghly, it may be -productive of serious 
There is a very general impression mischief. 

among the natives, and I have Among other precautions, one 
found reason to believe, that many worthy of being noticed is, that the 
of the dacoits of Nuddea have es- magistrates should always com- 
caped from that district, and are municate directly with that class 
now infesting the neighbouring of people, and never through the 
jurisdiction.” medium of their native officers. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst The spies themselves are justly 
of 4th June 1809. suspicious of the native officerKS, 

If, after all, there has been and consequently will not under- 
an increase of dacoity in this dis- take many services, which they 
trict in the past year, it is proba- are ready to perform when they 
My to be ascribed to the same communicate directly and solely 
causes, whatever they may be, with the magistrates. The con- 
which produced so much dacoity nexion likewise of the aumlah with 
in Nuddea; — to the relative situ- the zemindai's and others, and some - 
ation of Hooghly, which is only times, I am afraid, with the dacoits 
separated from Nuddea by the themselves, their avarice and rest- 
river ; to the seizure of many of less spirit of low intrigue, render 
the principal dacoits in Nuddea, them, of all people in the world, 
and to the dispersion of their the most unfit to be entrusted with 
gangs in the time of Mr. Macan ; a knowledge of any duty requiring 
and to the emigration of many da- secrecy, fidelity and address. The 
coits from that district, in conse- proper performance of this duty by 
quence of the extraordinary mea- the magistrates in the lower pro- 
Bures which were taken against vinces, of couse requires a know- 
them some months ago by Mr. ledge of the Bengal language. 
Blaquiere and Mr, Leyden, andby I am, indeed, aware that a few 
their agents and goyendas. This only of the magistrates under- 
supposition is not merely a con- stand that language ; but this cir- 
jecture ; several dacoits who were cumstance needs not prevent me 
apprehended at different times in from stating a point so essential to 
the course of last year, having the success of the new arrange-- 
been ascertained to have abscond- ments of Police, in the hope that 
ed from Nuddea.’' the difficulty may be gradually 

removed. Every part indeed of the 
duties of the magistrates would bo bettor performed, with a competent 
knowledge of the Bengal language. With respect to espionage, three 
questions occur As to i»hc persouvS who should be employed as 
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goyendas or spies 2d. The mode iir which they should be remunerat- 33owdes. 
ed ; and Sd. Ilie mode in which their services may be rendered useful on^^he^olice 
without danger of abuse. of Boagal 

In regard to the first-mentioned pointy at every jail delivery some 
of the persons eoneerned in robbeiies, escape legal conviction, but are 
ordinarily detained in confinement, on account of their bad character's 
until they can give security foi- their future behaviour. These persons 
are almost uniformly willing to engage, as spies in the service 
of the magistrates. Tliey know the haunts of all the principal 
gangs of clacoits in a district, and the persons of the sirdars ; and^ if 
properly roiniiiieratecb arc both willing and able to effect their 
apprehension. 

The proper mode of remunerating them is, by a small monthly 
allowance for their immediate subsistence, and the payment of a sum 
of luoiicy (.suppose from 100 to 800 Rupees), for their agency, in the 
sei/Aire of any criminals whom the magistrate, on the grounds of pub- 
lic notoriety, or of specific charges preferred, or information lodged by 
individuals, or on any other authorized ground, may have deemed it 
his duty to order to be apprehended. Those rewards should uniformly 
be paid on the apprehension of the accused or suspected persons, and 
not on. their conviction beibro our criminal tribunals ; — a mode which 
is sanctioned, indeed, by the existing Regulations, but which appears 
calculated to lead, in many cases, to the oppression of innocence and 
the perversion of justice. 

With regard to the other point above noticed, that is, the mode in 
which spies shouhl bo employed, I imagine that it must be clearly 
understood, after the discussion which the question has already under- 
gone, that they should never be invested with a particle of power, and 
that their character as spies, should never be confounded with that of 
the ordinary oflicors of J^olice, whose principal duty of course is to ap- 
prehend ofrenclcrs. I am not aware that the course which should be 
observed in cases of this nature can be stated in clear terms than in 
the following extract of a letter from the register of the Nizamut 
Adawlut:-— 

The establislied duty of the goyendas is to discover the haunts 
of the dacoits, to watch their movements ; to mix with them occasion- 
ally, with the view of obtaining accurate intelligence respecting their 
operations and designs for their employer; to communicato to him 
the result of their observations and inquiries; and finally, to point 
out to the gucrindas, who are usually regular Police officers, the per- 
sons of the individuals .whom the magistrate, in the discharge ol his 
public functions, may order to be apprehended.”^ 

At the same time, it seems essential to distinguish between infor- 
mants, in the first instance, before a magistrate, and prosecutors in a 
subsequent stage of the business, whether before the magistrate or the 
court of circuit However circumspect a magistrate ought to be in ad- 
mitting or acting upon information lodged by persons of bad or 
suspicious characters, such information cannot, I think, consistently 
with the maintenance of an efficient Police, bo generally nor indeed often 
rejected. In all such cases, it must depend upon the discretion of the 
inagistrate to follow up the information so lodged, until lie shall have 
obtained satisfactory and legal evidence of the facts alleged, or ^ shall 
deem the charge groundless, and to dispose of the case accordingly^ 

In cases, however, in udneh the informants, whether hired spies 
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or others, niay not be themselves the persons aggrieved, it ean™ 
not be necessary or proper that they should appear in the cha- 
racters of prosecutors, in a more mature state of the business, 
either before the magistrate or the court of circuit. On all such 
occasions, the prosecutors should of course he either the individuals who 
may have themselves been robbed, or the relations of persons murdered, 
or the vakil of Government, under the directions of the magistrate. 
With that course of proceeding, I am at a loss to conceive how any ill 
conseq[uences can arise^from the agency of spies or secret informers. 


Extracts of three letters from the 
2nd Judge of Calcutta Court 
of Circuit, on the close of the 
Sessions in Jessore, Nuddea, 
and Hooghly, dated in July and 
August 1809. 

As far as I could learn 
whilst there (Jessore), the crime 
of dacoity had previously been 
mostly confined to those parts of 
the zillah bordering on the Nuddea, 
Bajeshahye, Dacca, and 24 per- 
gunnah districts. But the state- 
ment itself is a satisfactory proof 
that the commission of this crime 
has diminished considerably since 
last sessions of that district ; 
and I have no doubt that the 
operation of Regulations VIII and 
IX. 1 808, aided by the activity 
and vigilance of the magistrates, 
wiU in a short time suj^press the 
crimes of dacoity and highway 
robbery; — indeed, such has al- 
ready been the exertions of the 
magistrate of that district, that 
of late dacoity has hardly been 
heard of ; and, during the time 
I was at that station, no person 
was sent in to him, charged with 
that offence/" 

(Nuddea.) — I am happy to 
^3tate, that owing to the operation 
of Eegulations yill and IX of 
1808, and the activity and vigilance 
of the magistrate, the crimes of da- 
coity and highway robbery have 
been nearly suppressed, at least 
at present ; as there does not ap- 
pear (as far as I could learn) to 
have been a single offence of those 
descriptions committed in that dis- 
trict in the month of June/"' 


The foregoing are the principal 
rules which should, I think, be ob- 
served in the employment of spies; 
and under those restrictions, and 
with only common circumspection 
on the part of the magistrates, it 
does not appear to me that the 
agents can ever commit any great 
abuse : of their efficiency, no doubt 
can be entertained. If the princi- 
pal sirdars, who with their gangs 
lately infested the districts of Jes- 
sore, Nuddea, and Hooghly, and 
not unfrequently extended their 
depredations to other places, have 
been apprehended if several of 
them have been tried and execut- 
ed ; — if a state of security and ex- 
emption from public robbery has 
at lengthbeenhappily established in 

those districts ; that end has, in 
a great degree been accomplished 
through the agency of secret infor- 
' mers. 

It may be the boast of others, 
to be tremblingly alive to the dan- 
gers of an affray, or of an act of 
extortion on the part of informers. 
Of such offences, one solitary in- 
stance is known to have occurred 
in the last twelve months ; a period 
during which they have been em«. 
ployed to a greater extent, than 
they ever before were in the coun- 
try. To that species of philan- 
thropy, I must profess myself to be, 
in a considerable degree, a stran- 
ger. But if I can be instrumental 
by this report, and by the means 
which it proposes to employ, to the 
suppression of the heinous erimesof 
1 ‘obbery, rape, arson, torture, and 
murder, and to the extinction of 
the constant alarms in which the 
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(Hooglily.) —Even tlie greater 
part of the recent commitments in 
this district, may be attributed to 
the active measures lately pursued 
in the Nuddea and Jessore dis- 
tricts, which naturally induced 
many desperate fellows to cross 
over the river into the Hooghly 
and Burdwan zillahs, to avoid be- 
ing apprehended ; where they con- 
tinue to pursue their depredations 
on the public, until seized by the 
latter magistrates ; there are many 
of this description who have been 
lately tried included in the state- 
ment. 

I am happy to add, that dur- 
ing my stay at Hooghly, which 
was almost a month, not more 
than one dacoity had been heard 
of in that district/^ 


people have been accustomed to Mr. Dowaes- 
live, from the prevalence of those 
atrocities, it will be a source oi of Bengal 
solid and permanent satisfaction 
to my mind. As I do not look for 
perfection in any system of things, 

I shall be content to obtain the 
above advantages, even to the ex- 
pense of some partial evil ; con- 
fident, as I am, that if only ordi- 
nary circumspection be observed 
in the employment of spies, they 
may be rendered most efficient 
instruments of Police, without any 
serious risk from the usual depra- 
vity of their own personal charac- 
ters. 


CONCLUSION. 

I have now stated all the measures which suggest themselves to 
my mind, for the improvement of the Police, without entering into 
minute details, or deviating into a course which might be thought 
foreign to the subject. I am satisfied, that if those measures be adopt- 
ed, they will bo attended with considerable benefit, in the suppression 
of the crimes most injurious to the peace and happiness of society ; an 
opinion which I express with the greatest confidence, as it is founded 
on practical experience of the system now recommended, so far as the 
existing regulations would permit. I am at the same time sensible, 
that a great deal more muwst be done, in order to eradicate the seeds of 
those crimes : the real sources of the evil lies in the corrupt morals of 
the people. Under these circumstances, the best laws can only have 
a partial operation. 

If wo would apply a lasting remedy to the evil, we must adopt 
means of instruction for the different classes of the community ; by which 
they may be restrained, not only from the commission of public crimes, 
but also from acts of immorality, by a dread of the punishments 
denounced both in this world and in a future state, by their respective 
religious opinions. The task would not perhaps be so difficult as it 
may at first sight appear to be. Some remains of the old system of 
Hindoo discipline still exist. The institutions of Mahomedanism of 
that description are still better known. Both might be revived and 
gradually moulded into a regular system of instruction, for both those 
great classes of the community ; hut I pretend not to have formed any 
digested plan of that nature, and at all events, it would be foreign, 
as^xbove noticed, to the immediate object of my present Keport, 

It affords to me sensible satisfaction, amidst the want of support 
which the present plan has experienced on the part of some of the 
judicial authorities, and the direct opposition of others (a fate which 
experience has already shown, tliat it did not merit) to bo able to bear 
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testimony to the ardent zeal and operation of some gentlemen in that 

Among those persons, I deem it incumbent on me to name Mi\ 
Guthrie, Mr. Eliot, Mr, James Pattle, and Mr. C. Patton, to whose 
services Government appears to me greatly indebted for the present 
tranquil state of the districts of Nuddea, Jessore, fiajeshahye, Hooghly, 
and the 24 pergunnahs. 

It would likewise be an act of injustice, not to notice the very 
services of Mr. P. Andrews, by whose zealous exertions several oi the 
principal offenders have been apprehended, and have suffered the penai- 

ties due to their atrocious crimes. x • Tir 

I feel myself still more particularly bound to mention Mr. 
Blaquiere. If a state of peace, tranquillity and confidence has suc- 
ceeded in most of the districts contiguous to Calcutta, to the most 
dreadful outrages and unprecedented cruelties and if the foumlation 
has been laid of a general system of Police, which shall afford enectual 
protection to the lives and property of the community ; those advan- 
ta^'es are in a very great degree to be ascribed to the ^ unwearied 
exertions and uncommon skill manifested by Mr. Blaquiere m the 
discharge of the public duties entrusted to him. 


(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

September 1809. Secretary to Government 

The foregoing Report having been read on the 26th instant, the 
Secretary was directed to wiite the following letters on that date to 
Mr, Blaquiere and Mr. P. Andrews. 


No. 2. 


To 

W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., 

Acting Ma(jlstrate of Nuddea^ Jessore^ 

Hooghly, and Bachergimge. 

Sib, 

Government having recently had under its consideration, the 
present state of the Police in the lower provinces, I am directed to 
acquaint you, that the Honorable the Vice-President in Council considers 
it only an act of justice to recordon the public proceedings, and to com- 
municate to 3 m u the high sense which he entertains of your services, 
in the suppression of the heinous crime of gang robbery, and m the 
amelioration of the general state of the Police in those districts m wmcn 
you were appointed to officiate as magistrate, especially in the distric& 
of Nuddea, where that crime was most prevalent, and attended with 
the most fatal consequences. 

2 . Under the supposition that some expenses may have been in- 
curred by you in the performance ot the abovemontioned duties, the 
Vice-President in Councii has directed the Sub-Treasurer to pay to 
you the s'^rn'^f 8^0*00 Rupees on that account. ^ 

The Vicen^rS^dent in Council has been pleased to authorize you 
to draw, in addition to your established allwances, an extra allowance 
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of 500 Eupees'per month, to defray any additional personal expense to 

wliicli you may be subject, so long as you may continue to^ oniciate on the Police 
as a magistrate in tbe above or in any otlier districts in which your of Bengal. 

services may be eventually required. 


I am, &c.. 


Council Chamber, \ 
September 26, 1809. j 


(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, _ 

Secy, to Govt. Judicial Dept. 

No. 3. 


To 

Mr. P. Andrews. 


Sir, 

Government having recently had under its considera,tion, the 
nresent state of the Police in the lower provinces, I am directed to 
Louaintyou, that the Honorable the Vice-President in Council con- 
siders it an act of justice, to communicate to you the high sense 
which he entertains of the services rendered hy you, m co-operation 
with Mr. Blaquiere, in the suppression of the heinous crime ot gang 

robbery, especially in the district of Nuddea. 

2. Being sobcitous to continue to the public the heneht of your 
servickandto add to your meritorious exertions the wei^t of an 
official character, I am directed to acquaint you that the Vice-President 
in Council has been pleased to appoint you assistant under the gene- 
ral regulations to Mr. Blaquiere, in his capacity of magistrate of the 
24! pergunnahs, and of acting magistrate of the zillahs ot Nuddea, Jes- 
sor^ Hooghly, and Backerguhger with a salary of 600 Eupees per month, 
to take effect from the 1st instant. 


Council Chamber,) 
Sept. 26, 1809. 5 


I am, &e,, 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

Secy, to Govt. Judicial Dept. 


The Vice-President in Council observes, that orders will hereafter 
be passed hjt Government, upon the important suggestions contained in 

the foregoiog Report. _ • , . • 

Orderec?.— That the Report, in the meantime, he for consideration. 




